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Correspondence 


3y Bhabani Sen Gupta 


ommunist mobilization of poorer sections of 
the peasantry has been perhaps the most sig- 
nificant development in Indian politics in re- 


ow, except in the state of West Bengal. However, 
support by the rural proletariat has already enabled 
he Communists to reduce the ruling Indian National 
Jongress to a secondary position in two states, West 
3engal and Kerala.’ More important, the Commu- 
lists have discovered—to the surprise of their own 
eaders—that rural-support bases built through the 
2ncouragement of grassroots initiative and the ad- 
yocacy of even modest programs of land reform tend 
© be more solid and stable than urban bases 


1 We shall discuss the situation in West Bengal a bit later. In 
<erala, the Communist Party of India, one faction of the Communists 
see footnote 2), has headed the coalition government since early 
.$70—a government in which Congress elements have participated 
ince the autumn of 1971. From the standpoint of popular vote, 
nOwever, the Communist Party of India (Marxist), or CPI(M)— 
another Communist faction, which is in opposition—constitutes the 
trongest party with national pretensions in the state. In the mid-term 
tlection of 1970, for example, the CPI(M) polled 22.55 percent of the 
Otal popular vote, while the CPI's share was only 9.22 percent. The 
uling Congress received 18.70 percent, and the “‘syndicate’"’ Congress 
sot 3.15 percent. (In 1969, tensions within the Congress had finally 
0 to a party split. A right-wing group—known as the “‘syndicate”’ 
Songress because it contained many old-line party functionaries—hnad 


r. Sen Gupta is Professor of Disarmament and 
Strategic Studies and Head of the Center for Dis- 
armament and Strategic Studies at the School of 
nternational Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi). His writings include The Fulcrum of 
Asia, 1970, and the forthcoming Communism in 
ndian Politics. 
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sent years. The level of mobilization is still relatively | 


founded on industrial workers and the middle 
classes. 

This discovery has led to new tactical thinking in 
the strongest of the three Communist factions, the 


Communist Party of India (Marxist).? In a recent in- 


| terview with the author, Harekrishna Konar, member 


| of the party’s Politbureau and General-Secretary of 


its national peasant front (All-India Kisan Sabha),’ 
claimed: 


| We have found the way in West Bengal to build a 


militant peasant movement; we know how this is to 
be done, and we also know that this is the only way 
the Indian revolution can win. Our task now is to 


broken with Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and had begun to field its 
own list of candidates in elections.) But the CPi-led alliance obtained 


| 36 seats in the state legislature; the ruling Congress, 32: and the 


| CPI(M), 27. In the 1971 parliamentary election, the CPI(M) incr 


| and the Communist Party of India (Marxist-Leninist), 


eased 
its percentage of the popular vote, though it lost some of its 
parliamentary seats. 

2 The other two factions are the Communist Party of India, or CPi, 
or CPI(M-L). In 
1964, a large body of the more radical elements in the old Communist 
Party of India deserted it and formed the CPI(M). The CPI(M-L) was 
born in 1969 after internal wrangling within the CPi(M) had caused a 
fair number of Maoist revolutionaries to leave—or get tossed out of — 
that party. We shall go into some of the major differences in the 
viewpoints of the factions subsequently. 

3 Konar comes from a landiord family in Burdwan District of West 
Bengal. He was attracted to the Communist movement during his 
college days, and he later refused his share of family land. He has 
spent the greater part of his political life with the peasant front. His 
brother, Benoy Konar, is now probably the most effective peasant 
leader in Burdwan. A district magistrate told the writer that Benoy 
Konar’s noid on the poor peasantry was “remarkable”—in fact, during 
his own tenure as magistrate, he had found it difficult to control 
peasant4andiorcd clashes and interparty peasant clashes without 
Benoy Konar’s helpful intervention. Harekrishna Konar seems to be 
emerging as the main theoretician of the CPi(M)’s peasant tactics. 
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further strengthen the movement in Bengal and to 
carry it forward to the other states, especially Orissa, 
Bihar, and Uttar Pradesh. 


Konar, to whom goes much of the credit for the CPI 
(M)’s substantial penetration of the West: Bengal 
countryside and who has contributed many of the 
party’s present concepts for peasant mobilization, 
was not unaware of the current weakness of the 
peasant movement or of the tremendous problems 
of mobilizing the Indian peasantry. Each state, he 
admitted, has its own social structure and political 
culture, and caste alignments still prevail in much 
of the Indian countryside; moverover, India has “‘the 
most centralized government in Asia and Africa,” 
with the federal authorities wielding a “mighty ap- 
paratus of force.” Nevertheless, Konar expressed 
certainty that in the next five years or so the CPI(M) 
would succeed in mobilizing the rural proletariat in 
several states and “this will entirely change the face 
and the soul of Indian politics.” 

Konar declared that the “red” district of Burdwan 
in West Bengal was the “model” for peasant mobil- 
ization—not merely because the party had won 24 
of the district’s 25 seats in the West Bengal legisla- 
ture and all of its 10 seats in the national parliament 
in the 1971 mid-term election, but mainly because 
the district had become “impregnable” to other 
political elements. He also contended that in West 
Bengal the CPI(M) had managed to evolve “revolu- 
tionary tactics using the parliamentary method for 
waging the class struggle.” That is, it had learned to 
make “simultaneous use” of legal and extralegal 
means of struggle. 


And in this, we realize that we can learn very little 
from the experience of the Soviet and the Chinese 
revolutions. In the peculiar objective realities in 
India, we have to rely on ourselves to formulate the 
Strategies and tactics of our revolution. The Indian 
peasant struggle must necessarily take a different 
form from that of the CCP-led peasant struggle 
in China.‘ 


In short, the CPI(M) now gives priority to the orga- 
nization of the rural rather than the industrial prole- 
tariat; and it attempts to mobilize the peasantry 


* It should be noted here that the CPI(M) classifies itself as one of 
the most independent Communist parties in the world, for it has no 
organizational links with either the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union or the Chinese Communist Party. Nonetheless, the Communist 
Party of India, which has ties with the CPSU, regards its rival as pro- 
Chinese. 


through a combination of militant parliamentarian. 
ism and the encouragement of struggles of con.- 
trolled militancy in the countryside. The party high 
command describes this tactical line as ‘“Leninist” 
—implying that the leadership of the alliance of the 
working class and the peasantry still belongs to the 
working class—but in actuality the party appears to 
be veering toward a concept of “equal partnership” 
between the industrial proletariat and the peasantry, 
like that which the Italian Communist Party em- 
braced under Palmiro Togliatti in the 1950’s. For 
example, the CPI(M) is rapidly abandoning theoret- 
ical distinctions between the urban and the rural 
proletariat and adopting the kind of concentration 
on the land-hungry and landless peasants that An- 
tonio Gramsci advocated for the Italian Communists 
in the early interwar years. Moreover, instead of 
neutralizing the middle peasants (an aspect of 
Leninist tactics which aims at preventing this socia 
group from joining with more conservative forces ji 
the political spectrum), it has been trying to bring 
them into the worker-peasant alliance. In fact, one 
reason why Konar labeled Burdwan District as the 
“model” for Communist mobilization of the peasan 
try is that he and his fellow party leaders believe 
they have succeeded in enlisting the support of thé 
middle peasants against the jotedars (big land 
owners). 

This general approach distinguishes the CPI(M 
from the other two Communist factions. The Com 
munist Party of India remains firmly wedded to the 
fundamentals of the Soviet revolutionary model—i 
believes that the Indian revolution can come abouf 
only under the leadership of the working class 
Moreover, the CPI, in keeping with current Sovie 
prescriptions for enhancing Communist influence ij 
India through the formation of a “national-dema 
cratic” front as a prelude to eventual participatio 
in the national government, collaborates with thd 
ruling Congress party of Mrs. Indira Gandhi; and } 
seeks incremental social change through legal, pam 
liamentary mass pressures on the government i 
Such a course does include efforts to win adherent 
in the rural areas. For example, the CPI sponsoref 
a “land-grab” propaganda campaign in 1970 whi | 
helped to focus national attention on the growi li 
polarization in the countryside. However, its undek 
takings of this kind have concentrated on “reforn§ 
ist” agitation for the redress of specific local griewe 


point, see C. Achutha Menon, What Happened in Kerala, New Delhi, 
People’s Publishing House, 1969, pp. 2-3. 


ances rather than on appeals to broad class mil- 
itancy.* 

The Communist Party of India (Marxist-Leninist), 

or CPI(M-L), like the CPI(M), lays primary stress on 
obilizing the peasantry, but it rejects parliamen- 
tary activities as a means of conducting revolution. 
n accordance with Maoist doctrine, it urges the 
nstitution of protracted guerrilla warfare from rural 
Oase areas. During 1967—~.e., even before the in- 
auguration of the CPI(M-L) in 1969— individual 
Zroups of Indian Maoists began trying to organize 
peasant insurrections and guerrilla operations in 
idely separated parts of the country; and this so- 
called “Naxalite’ movement, which enjoyed the 
‘ormal blessing of the Chinese Communists for some 
o-and-a-half years, ultimately clashed violently 
ith the CPI(M). Indeed, in West Bengal the conflict 
esulted in the murder of more than 400 cadres of 
he CPI(M) and the disruption of its once-strong 
dase in the Calcutta area.’ But now the police, some- 
imes with the aid of the army, have more or less 
uelled the various insurgencies, and since the first 
onths of 1970, the “revolutionism” of the CPI 
M-L) has dwindled to little more than urban terror- 
sm in West Bengal. 

This article will examine the recent efforts of the 
yommunists to mobilize the peasantry and the fac- 
ors that have contributed to their success. It will 
evote special attention to the activities of the CPI 

), which has to date registered the greatest gains 

the countryside. 


Agrarian Crisis 


Underlying Communist advances in rural areas 
as been growing agrarian unrest in India. The In- 
jan village, Gunnar Myrdal has observed, “is like a 
omplex molecule among whose parts extreme ten- 
‘ons have been built up.” * These tensions crisscross 
1} a manner that maintains (or has thus far main- 
ined) equilibrium, but, as Myrdal points out, “they 

ay reorganize in a way that would explode the 


© On the CPI's agrarian tactics, see K. T. Jacob, Ti/ler Gets Land in 

, New Delhi, People’s Publishing House, July 1970. 
7 Rival parties of the CPI(M) in West Bengal have generally blamed 
or initiating the “politics of murder and violence” that occurred 

@ in 1969-70 during the second United Front government (to be 

Cussed later); however, the CPI(M) maintains that it has suffered 

than any other group, and assigns responsibility for the violence 
d terror to the Naxalites, members of the ruling Congress, and 

in collusion with a section of the police. 

* Asian Drama, New York, Pantheon, 1968, Vol. II, pp. 1063-64. 


molecule.” The molecule may perhaps have com- 
menced to explode—at least in parts of the country. 
In several states, the traditional balance of social 
forces in the countryside has begun to give way to 
a realignment in which the two extremes of afflu- 
ence and poverty are becoming increasingly polar- 
ized. 

As is now widely recognized, the “land reforms” 
of the 1950’s and 1960's did not bring about a 
Structural change in agrarian relations but merely 
abolished the numerous semi-feudal “intermediary” 
tenures. Though the reforms deprived some “inter- 
mediaries” (landowners who did not cultivate or 
Supervise the cultivation of their holdings but “sold” 
their rights to collect rent to others) of at least por- 
tions of their land and brought all “intermediaries” 
under government regulation, they left 20 million of 
the former “intermediaries” as big and middle land- 
lords.” It is these landlords—the great bulk of whom 
belong to the higher castes and exercise economic 
and commercial power in the country—who have 
benefited most from the inputs that have gone into 


§V. M. Dandekar, ‘‘Poverty in India," Economic and Political! Weekly 
(Bombay), Jan. 2, 1971, p. 109. Prof. Dandekar’s study was sponsored 
by the Ford Foundation. 

Since the subjects of land and land revenue fall within the purview 
of the state governments rather than the central government, the 
“land-reform” laws passed were far from uniform. However, all states 
placed a ceiling on landholdings, with the individual, not the family, as 
the applicable unit. The ceiling varied from state to state—between 27 
and 324 acres for Andhra Pradesh, 132 acres for Gujurat, 50 acres for 
Assam, between 27 and 126 acres for Maharashtra, 27 acres for 
Mysore, 25 acres for West Bengal, etc. Differentiations were made 
between dry and wet land and between seasonally and permanently 
irrigated land, and liberal exemptions were granted for orchards, 
fisheries, and the like. Under the terms of the enactments, the states 
were to assume title to all lands in excess of the ceilings and to pay 
compensation to the former owners. 

These laws and their implementation left much to be desired. For 
example, while they regulated and protected tenancy rights of 
landowning cultivators, they did almost nothing to protect the rights of 
sharecroppers. Indeed, they permitted owners to resume land from 
sharecroppers in certain circumstances. Similarly, though abolition of 
“intermediaries” enabled the states to secure a major share of the rent 
for land, the enactments contained enough loopholes for wide-scale 
violations of the supposed ceilings on holdings. Moreover, in few states 
were the “reforms” rigorously enforced. Thus, what Daniel Thorner 
(see citation below) concluded with regard to Uttar Pradesh—namely, 
that “the intermediaries were transferred by the Act into a class of 
specially privileged agriculturists’"—was true for the entire country 
with the exception of Kerala, where the Communist government elected 
in 1957 did subsequently seek to introduce a number of radical 
reforms. 

For further discussion, see Bhowani Sen, Evo/ution of Agrarian 
Relations in India, New Delhi, People’s Publishing House, 1962; 
Myrdal, op. cit., Vol. Il, Chapter 26; H. D. Malaviya, Land Reforms in 
India, 2nd ed., New Delhi, All-India Congress Committee, 1955; 
Planning Commission, Government of india, Progress of Land Reforms, 
New Delhi, 1955; Karuna Mukerji, Land Reforms, Caicutta, H. Chatterji 
& Co., 1952; Daniel Thorner, The Agrarian Prospect in India, London, 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 
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Indian agriculture since independence. Moreover, 
they have been the instrumentality through which 
the ruling Congress party, by means of manifold 
linkages forged by distribution of patronage, have 
preserved an equilibrium in the countryside, and 
they have mobilized the mass of the rural vote for 
the Congress. Pitted against these landlords are 185 
million dwarf holders owning five acres of land or 
less, and 120 million landless cultivators, one-third 
of whom belong to tribal groups, which do not adhere 
to the caste system.” Agricultural laborers comprise 
25-40 percent of the population of most of the 
states,"* and many of these laborers are sharecrop- 
pers with no security of tenure even with respect to 
land that they have homesteaded. In the rice-grow- 
ing areas of eastern and southern India, further- 
more, the land-man ratio indicates an enormous 
pressure on the land.” 

The reasons for the absence to date of any struc- 
tural agrarian reforms are fairly complex. For cen- 
turies prior to India’s acquisition of its independence 
from Great Britain in 1947, the Indian countryside 
had on the whole been quiescent; and while the 
revolutionary environment of the immediate post- 
independence years might have permitted sweeping 
agrarian changes,’® there was no great pressure for 
them. Hence, the ruling Indian National Congress 
felt no compulsion to introduce anything more than 
modest reforms. Indeed, the Congress enjoyed wide- 
Spread support among the rural masses without pro- 
pounding or carrying out radical measures. During 
ensuing years, the slow pace of urbanization, the 
persistence of traditional agriculture, and the tenur- 
ial reforms—which diffused traditional rural leader- 
Ship, though they did not modify its basic structure 
in any significant manner—made it possible for the 
rural rich to continue to exploit the rural poor with- 
out political upheaval in the countryside. The Con- 
gress retained its hold on the electoral loyalties of 
the rural masses; and the leftist parties, because 


10 Wolf Ladejinsky, ‘Green Revolution in Bihar,” “Review of 
Agricu!ture,’’ Economic and Political Weekly, September 1969. 

11 C, Rajeshawara Rao, Bhowani Sen, and Y. V. Krishna Rao, 
Problems of India’s Agrarian Sector, New Delhi, People’s Publishing 
House, 1960, p. 12. 

12 Let us take Bihar as an example. The state has, on the average, 
more than one person for every acre of land within its boundaries, but 
the ratio of man to tillable land runs vastly higher. For further 
discussion, see Jayaprakash Narayan, ‘Politics of Violence: The 
Roots,” Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), Nov. 28, 1970. 

13 Myrdal, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 1367. 

14 Rajani Kothari, ‘‘Congress System in India,” in Center for the 
Study of Developing Societies, Party System and Election Studies, 
Occasional Papers, No. 1, Delhi, Allied Publishers, 1967, p. 6. 


they (including the undivided CPI after 1951) op- 
erated more or less within the parliamentary system, 
did not seek to take advantage of the objective fac- 
tors in the countryside for radical or revolutionary 
social change.”* 

As the years passed, moreover, the interests of 
the Congress and of the landholders in the country 
tended to become more and more interdependent. 
On the one hand, the piecemeal agrarian reforms 
that the Congress implemented ‘‘bolstered up the 
political, social and economic positions of the upper 
rural strata.’’’* Consequently, they strengthened 
this group’s desire to perpetuate the status quo. 
That desire is shared by the middle and upper strata 
of the urban population, whose members often ow 
land.’” On the other hand, the Congress grew to rel 
on the big and middle landowners “for crucial sup 
port” in trying to preserve its dominance in rura 
areas.” Such a reliance inevitably enhanced thé 
political influence of the group within the party. 

Today, the majority of Congress legislators (of al 
factions) at both the national and state levels are 
either landholders themselves or are professionall 
or occupationally linked with landed interests. Fu 
thermore, as far back as 1959, the Planning Co 
mission reported that even among “politicians o 
liberal view” there was hardly any recognition of th 
rights and privileges of actual cultivators.”® This si : 
uation explains why, in addition to eschewing strud 
tural land reforms, the states have failed to distrity 
ute among the landless peasants more than a frag 
tion of the land that was supposed to go to the 
farmers after the tenurial reforms. According to su 
veys undertaken to locate such land, the state go 
ernments obtained title to 1.2 million acres in bloc 
of more than 250 acres each, and 4.6 million acre} 
in smaller blocks. While all this land was to haw 
been distributed, and distributed primarily to lan 
less workers, it is “doubtful whether any conside 
able number of landless families have been settle 
in viable agriculture.” *° 


15 Rajani Kothari, Politics in India, Delhi, Orient Longman, 1970, pre 
215-30. 
16 Myrdal, /oc. cit. 


existing in southern Italy. See Sidney G. Tarrow, Peasant Communisn§ 
in Southern Italy, New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1967, pp ' 
259-60. lh 
18 Myrdal, /oc. cit. ; 
19 Report of the Panel on Land Problems, New Delhi, 1959, p. 38. 
20 Dandekar, p. 109. See also, Fourth Five Year Plan, New Delhi, 
Planning Commission, 1969, pp. 179-80, and CPI(M), Millions Fightiral. 
for Land and Wages, Calcutta, 1970. 


At any rate, a rural equilibrium based on such 
ronounced social stratification was inherently un- 
able. In the late 1950's, the parts of the village 
olecule” began to be disturbed. A recent inquiry 
onducted by the Indian Institute of Public Opinion 
dicates that the poor contributed heavily to the de- 
ine of the Congress’s electoral support from the 
ond general election in 1957 on—a decline 
ich sharpened after 1962.” “Of the erosion of the 
ongress popular vote of 3 percentage points be- 
een 1957 and 1962,” the IIPO says, “practically 
!| could be accounted for by the vote of the really 
oor and destitute.” (According to the report, the 
omes of about one-third of the Indian population 
Il below the poverty line; and those of a little more 
an one-fifth, below the destitute line.) During this 
riod, then, the poor and the destitute seem to 
ave moved farther away from the Congress, while 
e higher income groups moved closer to it.” 
Over the next few years, three major develop- 
ents put the “molecule” under considerable pres- 
ure. One was an acute food shortage—with Bihar 
kperiencing famine conditions—in the mid-1960’s. 
is resulted from two successive years of severe 
rought in vast expanses of the country. The second 
las the split of the old CPI in 1964. Since the rump 
dy remained strong among India’s relatively 
darse industrial workers, the breakaway CPI(M) felt 
»mpelled to turn to the peasantry as an alternate 
€ of support. The third was the so-called “green 
olution” and the birth of capitalist farming. This 
reen revolution” stems from a combination of 
ings—scientific development of high-yield vari- 
es of grain, greater use of fertilizer, efforts to in- 
ease the amount of ground water, the availability 
better seeds, and the expanding employment of 
tors. It has now enabled India to harvest three 
ccessive “record” crops. Thus, it holds forth the 
jomise of a major breakthrough in agricultural pro- 
tion. Yet, paradoxically, it has also created con- 
tions which have worsened the lot of the poor. 
The prospect that farming could turn into a highly 


In the fourth general election in 1967, the Congress's electoral 
sking fell so drastically that the number of its seats in the Lok 
(the Indian lower house of parliament) shrank to a bare 
brity, and it lost control of eight state governments. The ruling 
party of Mrs. Indira Gandhi did recover a lot of this lost 
d in the March 1971 national election, but while the party 
5 more than two-thirds of the seats in the Lok Sabha, its share 
Popular vote (43 percent) still did not rise even to the 1962 level! 
percent). (in 1971, it should be mentioned, state elections were 
cted only in the few states under central rule.) 
Indian Institute of Public Opinion, The Anatomy of Indian 
ly, New Delhi 1968, p. 28. 


profitable commercial enterprise has spurred a flow 
of capital as well as entrepreneurship into agricul- 
ture. Indeed, the central government itself has at 
least indirectly given impetus to such a flow, for the 
Planning Commission, in drafting the Fourth Five- 
Year Plan, adopted the new technology as the prin- 
cipal means of achieving an annual growth rate of 
five percent in agricultural production.” The out- 
come of this influx, however, has been additional 
polarization of the situation in the countryside. Wolf 
Ladejinsky, of the World Bank, has shown in several 
Studies that sharecroppers have become “worse off 
than before because as ownership of improved land 
is priced very highly, there is mounting determina- 
tion among owners not to permit tenants to share 
in the rights of land they cultivate. Their preference 
is to get rid of them.” * In effect, the “green revolu- 
tion” is producing conditions in India somewhat sim- 
ilar to those which “enclosures” brought about in 
Britain—but in a very different domestic and inter- 
national milieu. It has, in the words of Harekrishna 
Konar, “helped to further strengthen the position of 
the big landowners and rich peasants in the rural 
economy, causing further intensification of the 
social and class contradictions.” #* The danger in- 
herent in such circumstances was stressed by the 
Indian Finance (then, Home) Minister, Y. V. Chavan, 
in early 1970. He declared: “Unless the Green 
Revolution is accompanied by a revolution based on 
social justice, | am afraid the Green Revolution may 
not remain green.” ** 


The Maoist Peasant Movement 


What began to drive home to al! Indian Commu- 
nists the growing importance of the agrarian ques- 
tion was the response of sections of the peasantry 
to the efforts of Indian Maoists to launch guerrilla 
warfare activities in scattered portions of the nation 
during 1967. If the Indian countryside was “littered 
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23 Fourth Five-Year Plan, pp. 113-15. 

24 Ladejinsky, /oc. cit. On August 25, 1971, The Statesman (Calcutta) 
reported: “The Punjab Government has made a Startling confession to 
the Agriculture Commission. . . . The state has admitted that the 
‘wheat revolution has neither improved the economic conditions of the 
small and marginal farmers nor benefited agricultural labor. They still 
continue to live below the subsistence standard of living.’ This is 
evidently a depressing admission to make by the country’s most 
prosperous state whose per Capita income is almost twice the national 
average, but it is true. Benefits of the green revolution have tended to 
concentrate in the pockets of the rich few.” 

28 Millions Fighting tor Land and Wages, p. 10. 

26 Link (Delhi), Jan. 18, 1970. 
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with dry faggots,” as a Peking commentator con- 
tended in March of that year,”” then a Maoist group 
in the Naxalbari area of the Darjeeling District of 
West Bengal lit the first spark to set them off. Here, 
in what was traditionally a stronghold of the Con- 
gress, a relatively small peasant rebellion broke out 
in the spring—that is, just after a leftist United 
Front, dominated though not headed by the CPI(M), 
had taken over the government in West Bengal in 
the wake-of the fourth general election. The rebellion 
was directed by a radical group of CPI(M) cadres 
who had opposed the party leadership’s decisions 
first to contest the election and then to join in the 
leftist coalition because they held that this course 
was nothing but a continuation of the revisionist line 
of the old, united CPI. Had not the Chinese media 
hastened to hail the uprising as the “spring thunder” 
of the oncoming Indian revolution,” it would prob- 
ably have remained a local incident. (Certainly, the 
police stamped it out fairly easily.) But Chinese en- 
dorsement of the Naxalbari insurrection and of its 
leaders as the true Communist revolutionaries in In- 
dia changed the situation qualitatively and encour- 
aged radical elements in several other states—no- 
tably Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, and Kerala—to orga- 
nize local peasant uprisings. 

By August 1967, the rebellion of the Girijan 
tribals in the Srikakulam region of Andhra Pradesh 
had taken on aspects of armed guerrilla resistance, 
and several other “Naxalbaris” had sprouted in 
Bengal, Orissa, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Kerala, and 
Punjab. There was thus substantial evidence that 
at least some rural elements, particularly the tribals 
with their traditional militancy and their disdain for 
the caste system, were willing to answer a sum- 
mons to armed struggle. Since the CPI(M) had al- 
ready set itself firmly against peasant insurgencies 
of this kind, Peking called for the formation of a 
Maoist Communist party in India which would ex- 
ploit the “revolutionary” opportunities.” 

The birth of the new party was a long, drawn-out 
process.*° Shortly after Peking commenced to urge 
the foundation of such a party, the Bengal revolu- 


27 “After the Indian Elections: A Still More Reactionary Government,” 
Peking Review, March 24, 1967, pp. 29-30. 

28 See the writer’s “‘A Maoist Line for India,’’ The China Quarterly 
(London), No. 33, January-March, 1968, pp. 3-16. 

22 Commentator, ‘‘Historical Lessons of Telengana Uprising,’ Jen-min 
Jih-pao (Pegple’s Daily), Aug. 3, 1967, in Peking Review, Aug. 11, 1967, 
pp. 22-23. 

3° For fuller studies of Maoist manifestations in Indian communism, 
see Mohan Ram, Maoism in India, New Delhi, Vikas Publications, 1971, 
and the writer’s Communism in Indian Politics, New York, Columbia 
University Press, forthcoming. 


tionaries who had been expelled from the CPI(M) 
established a coordinating committee to mobilize 
the radical elements within and outside that party; 
similar bodies sprang up in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
and other states. In May 1968, the Maoist dissidents 
within the CPI(M) demanded abandonment of parlia- 
mentary policies at the party’s Burdwan plenum. 
When the plenum rejected their demand, 7,000- 
odd CPI(M) members left the organization in anger 
and frustration. Then the All-India Coordinating 
Committee of Bengal changed its name to the All- 
India Coordination Committee of Communist Revolu- 
tionaries (AICCCR). This body, after reviewing the 
year since the Naxalbari uprising, called for the 
building of a “true” party through Naxalbari-type 
struggles, “for the revolution cannot be victorious 
without a revolutionary party.” ** But it took the Mao 
ist revolutionaries still another year to announce the 
emergence of a new party. 

The political resolution that the CPI(M-L) adopted 
on its formation—a summary of which appeared i 
Peking Review in July 1969—essentially applied tc 
the Indian context the analysis and conclusions tha 
Mao had set forth with respect to the Chinese revol 
tion in the late 1930’s.* This resolution identified 
the “contradiction” between feudalism and th 
peasant masses as the “principal contradiction” i 
Indian society; and it defined “the main content” 
the ‘“‘people’s democratic revolution,” the party’§ 
strategic goal, as “the agrarian revolution, the abolf 
tion of feudalism in the countryside.” To acco 
plish a “‘people’s democratic revolution,” it went o 
the working class must forge an alliance with nq 
only the poor and landless peasants but also t | 
middle peasants, under proletarian leadershig 
hence, the party’s main task was to rally all theg 
revolutionary classes around it on the basis of § 
program of agrarian reforms. In seeking power, t 
alliance under working-class guidance would ha 
to employ armed revolution as its fundamental tag} 
tic. The party, therefore, would firmly reject parli 
mentarianism and pursue guerrilla warfare. 
would operate chiefly in rural areas so that it cou 
encourage the peasantry to engage in guerrilla a 
tivities, could build liberated rural bases, implem 
the agrarian revolution, and use the countryside 


encircle the cities and ultimately capture theg 


While it would take advantage of any legal means ff 


| 


31 Liberation (Calcutta), June 1968. This journal, now banned, 
became an organ of the Communist Party of India (Marxist-Leninist) .§ 
At present, it is published irregularly and clandestinely. 

32 See Peking Review, July 11, 1969, pp. 18-22. 
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‘Top) An Indian farmer 
slowing a field parched 
by drought. The bul- 
ks and crude wooden 
plow reflect the primi- 
ive conditions that still 
prevail in much of the 
Indian countryside. 
Bottom) A peasant girl 
cking stalks of ripened 
rice. The grain shown 
here is of an improved 
variety introduced as a 
sult of India’s drive to 
achieve a ‘‘green 
revolution.” 
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waging struggles that existed, it would function by 
and large as a secret organization, keeping its main 
cadre underground. 

lt should be noted, however, that some members 
of the new party’s leadership had doubts about cer- 
tain aspects of the tactical line laid down in the 
resolution. According to Charu Mazumdar, one of 
the founders as well as the chairman of the body, 
these doubts had largely to do with the merits of 
secret as opposed to mass activity. Such misgivings 
provoked a “debate” which centered on three ques- 
tions: Was guerrilla warfare the only form of strug- 
gle? Was there any need for mass organization? 
Should the party function as a clandestine institu- 


tion? Mazumdar’s views, which finally prevailed, : 


were that guerrilla warfare alone could mobilize the 
poor peasants and establish their leadership of the 
party; that a mass organization would inevitably be 
dominated by middle and rich peasants and would 
thus be revisionist; and that only an underground 
party could organize an agrarian revolution.” 

While the party was taking shape, the ‘“Naxalite” 
movement continued to gather momentum.” By 
1969, peasant guerrilla warfare was going on not 
only in Srikakulam but also on a limited scale along 
the Bengal-Orissa-Bihar border (Debra-Gopiballav- 
pur), in parts of southern Bihar, and along Uttar 
Pradesh’s border with Nepal in the tera/ region (foot- 
hills of the Himalayas). Moreover, there had been 
smaller, isolated incidents in Punjab, Assam, 
Madras, and Kerala. 

Peking media claimed the following “major suc- 
cesses” for the struggle in 1969: In West Bengal, 
“the peasant revolutionary armed struggle has 
Spread from the tera/ region . . . in the northern 
part of the state to Midnapore and other coastal 
regions in the south.” In Andhra Pradesh, “the peas- 
ant guerrillas turned 300 villages [of Srikakulam 
District] into red areas for launching struggle, and 
more than 100 guerrillas were active in an area of 
about 500 square miles in the Srikakulam moun- 
tains. One hundred square miles of mountain area 
deep in the interior of Parvathipuram Agency came 
under the control of the peasant forces. The current 
peasant armed struggle in Andhra Pradesh has 
spread from the remote mountain area of Srikaku- 
lam district to more than 19 rural areas in 10 dis- 
tricts on the spacious plains of Telengana in the 


ca a 
33 Ram, op. cit. 
34 After the various uprisings sputtered out in 1970, Majumdar 
upgraded the movement posthumously to a struggle for revolutionary 
seizure of power. 


northern part of Andhra Pradesh.” In Bihar, peasant 
masses took up arms and organized “small guerrilla 
Squads” to conduct operations at Mushahari, in 
Muzzaffarnagar District. Similar armed struggle was 
also “developing unabatedly in the jungle areas of 
Gunupur in Koraput District, Orissa State, in areas 
close to Kalhimpu [Lakhimpur] in Uttar Pradesh, in 
Bhatinda and some other districts of Punjab State, 
and in Kerala State.” * 

These “revolutionary peasant bases” had certain 
features in common. They were all in “remote” 
areas—either in the mountains or in deep jungles, 
along interstate borders (Bengal-Orissa and Orissa- 
Andhra Pradesh, where coordination between the 
individual state police forces is generally poor), or 
along international borders (between India and East 
Pakistan, India and Nepal, India and West Pakistan 
and India and Tibet). Some—such as the regio 
bordering Azad Kashmir and the five districts o 
Assam linked by road with Bhutan and Sikkim (Kam 
rup, Cachar, Golpara, Lakhimpur, and Chiier)—were 
politically ‘‘soft,” j.e., areas where the writ of officia 
authority had never run strong. Most contained sub: 
stantial groups of tribal people—for example, thé 
Girijans in Srikakulam, the Santhals in Chhotanagi 
pur, and the hill tribes in Uttar Pradesh. All were 
inhabited by large numbers of landless farm workers 
and poor peasants. 

Reports in what eventually became the journal 
of the CPI(M-L) stressed the insurgencies along the 
India-Nepal border and in Srikakulam. For instance 
the Hindi weekly Lok Yudh (People’s War) carrie 
124.25 columns of information about ‘peasant gue 
rilla war’ in the 35 issues that it published betwee 
August 8, 1968, and May 8, 1969. Out of this tota 
82 columns dealt with activities in Bihar, Uttal 
Pradesh, and Bengal. The bulk of these activitieg 
occurred in areas close to the India-Nepal bordem 


Border area Other area 
State (cols.) (cols.) 
Uttar Pradesh ‘ A 
Bihar 21.50 17.50 
West Bengal 


1968 and April 1969, the English-language monthf 
Liberation devoted 88.50 columns to the same broa 
subject. Of this total, 31.50 columns concerned tht 
armed struggle in Srikakulam; 9.75, that in Bih 


35 Peking Review, Feb. 13, 1970. 


14.00, that in Uttar Pradesh; and 10.50, that in 
West Bengal.** 

At Srikakulam in particular, the armed struggle 
acquired a fair degree of organization and depth, as 
he situation summaries that appeared in Peking 
review attest. In August 1969, the journal observed: 


Since the beginning of 1969, the revolutionary peas- 
ants of Srikakulam District have scored mariy vic- 
ories in countering the “combing” operations of the 
eactionary landlord armed bands and the reaction- 
ary police. The people’s forces have been growing 
tronger day by day. Adopting flexible strategy and 
tactics, they skillfully pounded the enemy out on 
“combing” operations. They fought heroically and 
skillfully and armed themselves with weapons seized 
‘rom the enemy. According to the Indian bourgeois 
oress, the Girijan armed forces in Srikakulam District 
ave in their possession large quantities of explo- 
sives and many guns in addition to spears, bows and 
arOws, and axes. 

It was reported that recently the guerrilla units in 
irikakulam District made frequent, successful at- 
acks on the reactionary police. Within two days in 
sarly June, the guerrillas in Sompeta and Paravathi- 

ram areas of the district launched four compara- 
ively large-scale attacks on the reactionary police, 
ealing them telling blows. On June 5, using home- 


made weapons, a guerrilla unit in Parvathipuram. 


ade a surprise attack on the reactionary police 
‘ent there on “combing” operations.” 


he ensuing month, it recounted: 


| phenomenal expansion of the red area of revolu- 
onary armed struggle is taking place in Srikakulam 
nd various other districts of Andhra, according to 

report in the July (1969) issue of the Indian 
nonthly Liberation. Despite vicious enemy suppres- 
ion campaigns, more than 300 villages have been 
urned into red areas. Panic-stricken landlords have 
ed for their lives, it adds. 

The report says: “Here no machinery of the reac- 
jonary government operates. Here no forest or 
2venue Official of the reactionary government, no 
anchayat samiti (vi/iage council) man can enter. 

2 guerrillas and members of the village self- 
efense squads try their best to protect the villages 


| 36 For further details, see this writer's Communism in Indian 
ics, supra. 
37 Peking Review, Aug. 6, 1969, p. 29. 


from police marauders. The administration is run, 
production is looked after, and disputes are settled 
by the ryotanga sangrama samithi—the revolution- 
ary Mass organization of the peasants.” It goes on to 
say that this organization has 8,000 members in the 
special area alone. Here the ryotanga sangrama 
samithi—the new power structure—is carrying on 
investigations of the land whose owners have escaped 
or have been wiped out by the guerrillas, and inves- 
tigations of the land handed over by the landlords. 
The samithi is expected soon to distribute all this 
land among the poor and landless peasants. Here, 
in every village, justice is meted out to the enemies 
of the people by people’s courts.” 


At the beginning of the new year, it noted: 


Members of the Srikakulam District Committee of 
the CP/(M-L) went deep into the countryside, estab- 
lished guerrilla units, and propagated the truth 
pointed out by Chairman Mao that political power 
grows out of the barrel of the gun. The CPI(M-L) has 
now more than 100 guerrilla squads under its leader- 
ship, and the areas of armed struggle have rapidly 
extended from the mountains to the plains and 
Goasts. 3 5 

Srikakulam’s revolutionary peasants scorn the fe- 
rocious enemy. Fighting with home-made guns, hand- 
grenades, swords, spears, and bows and arrows, 
they have badly battered the “Central Reserve Corps” 
and the state police forces equipped with modern 
weapons. /n 1969, they fought 65 engagements with 
the police and smashed the reactionaries’ armed 
“encirclement and suppression” operations one after 
another. The peasant masses and the guerrilla 
squads fought side by side, raiding landlords’ es- 
tates, seizing enemy weapons, suppressing |/ocal 
despots, burning land and loan contracts and dis- 
tributing the landlords’ grain and land.” 


Guerrilla Warfare Withers Away 


After late 1969, however, the underlying weak- 
nesses of the “Naxalite’”” movement commenced to 
manifest themselves. By this time, the West Bengal 
United Front government had already snuffed out 
the original peasant rebellion at Naxalbari with com- 
parative ease—as we mentioned earlier—though not 


38 /bid., Sept. 19, 1969, p. 25. 
39 /bid., Jan. 2, 1970, p. 31. 
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without considerable political furor, created by both 
the non-Communists within the Front and the central 
government. While the national authorities down- 
played the Srikakulam rebellion and merely urged 
the state to adopt measures to suppress the upris- 
ing,*° this insurrection was in fact a much bigger 
affair than that at Naxalbari. Nonetheless, it too was 
all but defeated by January 1970, and the other 
pockets of armed guerrilla action began to disinte- 
grate rapidly. 

Such conditions caused the differences within the 
leadership of the CPI(M-L) to widen. The Andhra 
revolutionaries blamed the dominant faction from 
Bengal for their debacle. When the Maoist party met 
in the Bihar countryside in January 1970 for its first 
congress, there was much opposition to Mazumdar’s 
new tactical line of “annihilation of the class enemy” 
—which boiled down to the killing of individuals and 
the abandonment of mass struggle.** Nevertheless, 
the gathering adopted a political resolution generally 
upholding the tactic of annihilation and reiterating 
the need for the party to function clandestinely. 

During the next few months, however, the annihi- 
lation campaign of the Bengal faction petered out 
in West Bengal’s rural areas—partly because of 
police action and the growing disenchantment of 
the cadres with the tactic of murdering individuals, 
but mainly because of the CPI(M)’s successful pene- 
tration of the countryside (a topic to which we shall 
return in a moment).*? By mid-1970, the annihilation 
program had come to be concentrated in the Calcutta 
urban complex, and it soon got enmeshed with inter- 
party conflicts. 

In the meantime, the ‘Naxalite’ movement in 
Andhra Pradesh was collapsing entirely. By June, 


40 It should be pointed out here that, in contrast to the situation in 
West Bengal, the Congress ruled Andhra Pradesh. Moreover, the base 
of the Congress’s support in the latter state lay among the rural 
well-to-do. 

41 See Ram, op. cit., Chapter 3. Elsewhere (Chapter 4), Ram draws 
a distinction between the Bengal and Andhra Maoists, and he argues 
that T. Nagi Reddy, head of the Andhra CPI(M-L), has a better grasp 
of how to apply Maoist principles to Indian realities than Charu 
Majumdar does. J. Mohan, writing in Economic and Political Weekly, 
1971 annual number, holds that some of the smaller Maoist groups in 
Bengal have always differed sharply with Majumdar. 

42 Toward the end of 1970, the CPI(M) claimed that the ‘‘Naxalites”’ 
had become ‘‘almost extinct’”’ in the Naxalbari area and that ‘‘they are 
seen nowhere in rural West Bengal.’’ Peop/e’s Democracy (Calcutta), 
Dec. 27, 1970. In the summer of 1971, ‘‘Naxalism”’ did flare up again 
in Birbhum District, but this time the movement was led by a break- 
away group of Maoists under Ashim Chatterji. See Sunanda K. Dutta- 
Ray, “Steeplechase in Birbhum,” The Statesman, Aug. 24, 1971. 
During a visit to the district in July 1971, the writer got the impression 
that there was a measure of collaboration between CPI(M) peasant 
cadres and the local Maoists. 
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1970, the police had built up a massive “anti-Naxa- 
lite” operation in the depths of the hilly Srikakulam 
area.*? Across the whole of the state, they had ar- 
rested a total of 1,400 revolutionaries. Such accom- 
plishments prompted an official spokesman to claim 
on June 18 that police efforts had broken the mass 
base of the “Naxalites’”’ and had brought the move- 
ment under control.** 
What finally doomed the movement was the deci-/ 
mation of its leadership. From the very outset, the: 
‘““Naxalites” in the state had consisted of two factions | 
—the Maoists at the state level under the command. 
of T. Nagi Reddy, and the Maoists of the Srikakulam. 
District or the “locals.” “° In June 1969, Nagi Reddy 
and his followers had assembled in a secret conclave 
in Madras to formulate plans for a campaign “to 
liberate villages, encircle towns and gradually the 
urban areas” starting in the Warangal, Khammam, 
East Godavari, Godavari, Nalgonda, and Mehboobna- 
gar districts; but the police had surprised the con- 
clave and taken Reddy and 43 of his close associates} 
into custody.** During the first half of 1970, the 
police also killed a prominent leader of the Srikaku 
lam Maoists, M. F. Ramanamurthy, who was said to | 
have been the second in command of the “annihilaq 
tion” campaign.” July brought the biggest cisastelf 
| 

| 


yet. In an encounter with the police on July 10, twq 
top leaders of the tribal rebellion, Vempatapu Satya 
narayana and Adibhatla Kailasam, lost their lives 
Satyanarayana, a former school teacher who haa 
identified himself with the tribals and married 
tribal woman, had been a charismatic figure whosé 
word was Said to be law for the tribals, and he hac 
functioned as the “brain” of the revolutionary move 
ment. 

The death of these two men was so important tha | 
the state’s home minister himself announced the’ 
news to the press, asserting that the uprising ha@}® 
been “almost liquidated.” “* Police sources at abo ii 
the same juncture disclosed that of the 60-od@j* 


dalams (bands) of rebels that had once operated i i 
Ni 


N) 
| h 


43 The Times of India (New Delhi), June 23, 1970. | 3} 
44 Ibid., June 18, 1970. | 4 
45 Reddy had originally opposed the tactic of armed guerrilla warfar | My 
favored by the Girijans of Srikakulam, without construction of a mass uy 
base first; however, the revolutionary zeal of the ‘‘locals’” had forced @"s 
him to embrace similar tactics without the adequate preparation that 9M: 
he advocated. In 1968, he had been expelled from the CPI(M) for left #j}'); 
adventurism. Thereupon, he had denounced parliamentarianism, and ties 
the following year he had resigned from the Andhra legislature. meh 
46 /bid., June 23, 1970. pti: 
47 Ibid. AB se 
48 Hindustan Times (New Delhi), July 22, 1970. ica 
| th 
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e state, only two remained, and both were headed 
ny tribals. Moreover, these two da/ams had sent 
eelers to the police about surrender.” Shortly after- 
ard, the tribal commanders still at large gave them- 
elves up, while the rank-and-file revolutionaries 
eturned to their normal existences.” In an editorial 
bituary, The Times of India remarked: 


nly textbook revolutionaries and romantics believe 
at the [Srikakulam] area could be converted into a 
ind of Yenan from where the revolution could spread 
2 neighboring areas to cover the whole of Andhra 
nd the adjoining Orissa. The region is easily acces- 
ible to the forces of law and order. The state police 
as in fact been able to clean it up without any help 
“om the army.” 


he Hindu expressed hope that the collapse of the 
ndhra campaign would teach the Maoists how diffi- 
It it is to organize the poor peasant and the land- 
‘sss in India for a violent revolution.” Peking no 
oubt regarded these comments as excessive, but 
ve setback in Andhra Pradesh did impress the 
inese sufficiently to cause their media to cease 
atronage of not only the CPI(M-L) but also the 
arious Maoist revolutionaries during the ensuing 
tumn.” 


“he CPI(M)’s Movement 


Though the fires of Maoist peasant insurrections 
/ and large flickered out in 1970, the rebellions had 
ready exerted a good deal of influence on the two 
ain Communist parties. They had persuaded the 
P| to pay greater heed to the rural poor. Its “land- 
ab” propaganda campaign of 1970, to which we 
erred previously, offers a good illustration. But 
® uprisings had had by far the more profound 
ect on the CPI(M). Indeed, they had led the CPI(M) 
devise a peasant movement of its own. 


Indian Express (Delhi), July 14, 1970. 
Ibid. 
81 The Times of India, July 14, 1970. 
The Hindu (Madras), July 14, 1970. 
At this time, the Peking press and radio also stopped their attacks 
the CPI(M). 
Their impact, of course, was not confined to the Communist 
ties per se. On the contrary, they have left a distinct imprint on 
general fabric of Indian politics. They demonstrated that at least 
tions of the peasantry can be mobilized for guerrilla war, and in 
wt sense they have tended to legitimize armed peasant struggle as a 
| means. Furthermore, they have substantially reduced peasant 
of the state's apparatus of force. 
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When the Chinese Communist Party precipitately 
endorsed the Naxalbari uprising in 1967, the CPI(M) 
rejected the Chinese interpretation of the Indian 
political situation and declared its ideological inde- 
pendence of Peking as well as Moscow.” Subse- 
quently, it decided on its own that in prevailing |In- 
dian circumstances the rural proletariat should get 
priority attention over the urban working class, and 
it formulated a new tactical line mixing militant 
parliamentarianism with peasant struggles of con- 
trolled militancy. This line was worked out toward 
the end of 1968—during the months between the 
central government’s dismissal of the first United 
Front government in West Bengal in the autumn of 
1967 and the installation of the second after the 
mid-term poll of February 1969. The West Bengal 
unit of the party appears to have made the largest 
contribution to its development; therefore, it is nec- 
essary to review the evolving conditions in the state 
in order to gain an understanding of how the new 
line emerged and what its nature was. 

Upon assuming power in early 1967, the first 
West Bengal United Front regime, in which the 
CPI(M) formed the largest unit, initially pursued a 
course distinctly biased in favor of the working and 
middle classes rather than the peasantry.” For in- 
stance, the Chief Minister—Ajoy K. Mukherji, head 
of Bangla Congress (a local group which had broken 
with the national Congress)—-endorsed the position 
of Labor Minister Subodh Bannerji that the police 
must not intervene in the “legitimate” activities of 
the working class to secure redress of its griev- 
ances,” and a circular to this effect went out to all 
district officials over Mukherji’s signature. But noth- 
ing comparable was done in support of the “legiti- 
mate’”’ demands of the poorer section of the peas- 
antry—despite the fact that within three months of 
the government’s installation there were reports of 
several clashes between landlords and peasants.” 


55 CPI(M), Centra/ Committee’s Draft for the Ideological Discussion, 
Calcutta, 1967; CPI(M), Letter to Andhra Comrades, Calcutta, 1968. 

56 West Bengal was one of eight states in which the CPI(M) and/or 
the CPI cooperated with other non-Congress parties to set up United 
Front governments after the 1967 election. 

57 Bannerji is a leader of the Socialist Unity Center, a leftist 
organization of significance only in West Bengal politics. in the 1971 
state election, it should be mentioned, the Socialist United Center 
joined with the CPI and the ruling Congress party in coalition against 
the CPI(M). 

58 For accounts of clashes in the countryside, see The Statesman, 
May 20, 1967. These clashes generated a lot more tension within the 
United Front than did the unrest of industrial workers, for the party 
system within West Bengal rests on the agrarian status quo. Hence, 
any major upheaval in existing agrarian relations inevitably tends to 
disrupt the entire political system. 
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Behind this situation lay deep divisions within the 
United Front government about how to handle the 
three problems that affected the life of the rural poor 
—food, land, and labor. As Minister of Land and 
Land Revenue, however, Harekrishna Konar could 
not simply sweep these problems under the rug, for 
during the spring and summer of 1967 he was con- 
fronted with the task of trying to control the militancy 
of peasants in areas where the CPI(M)’s propaganda 
campaign for distribution of food to the poor the 
previous year had politicized sizable sections of the 
rural proletariat, and where radical elements in the 
party were now urging the peasantry to rebel. When 
the Naxalbari uprising began, he was deeply en- 
gaged, with the aid of some Officials of the Revenue 
Department, in attempting to determine how much 


59According to a senior official of the Planning Commission, a section 
of West Bengal’s revenue officers not only helped Konar locate land 
registered under false names but also suggested to him the tactical 
line that he later employed to organize the poor peasants for land- 
seizure struggles. There were reports, too, that revenue officials in the 
districts resisted the food and land policies that the United Front 
regime ultimately adopted. See ibid., July 27, 1967. 
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and what land the state’s landlords had retained | 
over and above the 25-acre ceiling that the “re- 
forms” of the mid-1950’s had set. 

That widespread violations of both the letter and | 
the spirit of the legislation had occurred was gen- | 
erally known.” The fact that the ceiling had been 
imposed on the individual, registered as a single unit, 
instead of on the family had facilitated circumven- 
tions of the law. Many landowners had simply regis- 
tered their excess holdings in the names of individual 
members of their families and often in the names of 
fictitious persons as well. Since each document filed 
with revenue officials had the appearance of legality, 
it had been no mean job to track down this benami | 
land (i.e., land registered under false names). Thus, 
many landowners had managed to keep the entire 
acreage that they possessed before the “reforms,” 
because the profusion of fraudulent registrations 
made it hard to identify all the khas land (/.e., land 
held in excess of the established limit) that belonged 
to the state. Up to the beginning of 1959, the state 
government had “obtained” 125,000 acres of khas 
land as a result of the agrarian “reforms.” (It ought} 
to be underscored, however, that this land had not 
been distributed but had been allowed to remain in 
the hands of the former owners.) Three or four years 
later, investigations had revealed that while the state 
should have received 600,000 acres from a strict 
enforcement of the 25-acre ceiling, most of this total 
had just “disappeared.” Among those responsible for | 
that “disappearance” had been tea-plantation owners§ 
in the northern part of the state and members of 
some big-landlord families who had held ministerial 
posts in the Congress-run government.” | 

By the end of July, Konar apparently had concept- f 
ualized the broad outline of a land policy in which i 
the land-hungry peasantry would play an active role. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“The primary task,” he wrote in a brief article, wa 

“abolition of large-scale holdings and distribution off 
land to the landless,” but the governmental machin \ 
there are honest officers in the administration.’ | 
Therefore, the efforts of the government had “to bé 
strengthened and supplemented by the conscious 
and organized participation of the peasants and thet 
people at large.’ In August, the West Bengal State! 
Committee of the CPI(M) called for radical land re | 


60 The Statesman, April 5, 1968. 
61 Sen, op. cit., p. 202. 
62 H. K. Konar, “Our Land Problem,” Mainstream (New Delhi), July 
29, 1967. 
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orms and resolved to focus the labors of its kisan 
abha (peasant front) organizations on a struggle 
or distribution of land to the landless and against 
viction of sharecroppers. Before Konar could trans- 
ate his land policy into an action program, however, 
he central government dismissed the Bengal United 
ront regime from office. 

More than a year of central rule in West Bengal 
rought about a sharpening of the CPI(M)’s ideologi- 
al and tactical tools as the impact of Maoist peasant 
truggies tended to radicalize its rural cadres. In 
ate 1967, for example, Konar maintained that the 
Inited Front government had been ousted by a coup 
f the jotedars (landowners) and food-grain hoarders. 
his “game,” he asserted, had been “nakedly ex- 
osed” by the “unusual haste with which the UF 
overnment had been dismissed before the harvest- 
1g.” If the UF regime had survived until after the 
arvesting, ‘the jotedars would have got no oppor- 
nity to rob the peasants and sharecroppers.” Since 
te ouster of the government, “the police have inten- 
fied their attack on the peasants, thus proving their 
ass loyalty to the jotedars.” Under such circum- 
‘ances, “the most important task of the democratic 
»overnent” was “to strengthen the resistance move- 
vent of the peasants and wholeheartedly support 
veir legitimate demands.” In concrete terms, this 
‘eant helping the peasants to defend their crops 
nd lands “even with their own blood.” It was no 
nger enough to organize peasant resistance along 
‘formist lines. 


is necessary for the toiling people and the demo- 
tatic forces to understand that their struggle has 
ached a new phase. The struggle for defense of 
mocracy will have to be intensified and spread to 
ider areas and should be linked with day-to-day 
ruggles of workers and peasants. Just now the 
vasants are faced with direct attack. Hence the 
ben forces will have to stand by the peas- 
ts, and the struggle for democracy will have to be 
ken deep into the villages.” 


During 1968, the National Council of the CPI(M) 
pted Konar’s contention that it ought to devote 
imary attention to the peasantry, and it adopted 
“revolutionary” tactic of parliamentary politics 
igned to “wreck the system from within.” This 
lved several tactical actions: the CPI(M)-domi- 
leftist coalititions in the states would wage 


Peopie’s Democracy, Dec. 24, 1967. Italics added. 
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a relentless “class struggle” against the Center: the 
masses of land-hungry poor peasantry would be 
permitted to take the initiative to seize benami and 
khas land in an organized way through the kisan 
sabha units in the villages; and the sharecroppers 
would be allowed to defend their crops against the 
“illegal” attempts of landowners to “misappropri- 
ate” them. This tactical line was hammered out 
during the period from the Burdwan plenum of the 
Central Committee in May 1968 through the 
Madurai party congress in December 1968." 

When the second United Front government took 
office in West Bengal after the mid-term election of 
February 1969, the CPI(M) exercised de facto lead- 
ership by virtue of its dominant position in the state 
assembly, though it did not hold the Chief Minister- 
ship. Perhaps more important for our concerns, 
Harekrishna Konar returned to the post of Minister 
for Land and Land Revenue, and Joyti Basu, as Dep- 
uty Chief Minister, assumed control of the police. 
This combination of responsibilities enabled the 
CPI(M) to put into action its newly-devised program 
of peasant mobilization. As soon as the new govern- 
ment was installed, the party directed its district 
committees “to simultaneously launch struggles of 
workers and middle-class employees . . . [and] to 
conduct immediately the struggles of kisans against 
hoarders, profiteers and mahajans [moneylenders].” 
It likewise proclaimed that the “class struggles of 
the landless and poor peasants, agricultural workers 
and workers have to be organized in rural and in- 
dustrial areas with a view to helping the UF govern- 
ment to implement its 32-point program.” * 

Within 90 days after the second United Front 
government began functioning, Konar publicly circu- 
lated draft legislation to eliminate the land tax 
on three acres or less in single possession and in- 
crease the tax on holdings of more than seven acres. 
False declarations of holdings would be made cog- 
nizable offenses punishable by imprisonment for 
three months or a fine of up to 1,000 rupees ($140). 
Armed with a list of holders of benami land pre- 
pared by revenue officials, he apprised the legis- 
lature that the biggest culprits included stalwarts 
of the Congress party. 

However, Konar was in no hurry to carry out his 
land policy through legislation. As he explained to 
this writer in July 1971, such an approach would 
have been time-consuming and would have given 


64 The Statesman, Aug. 5, 1968. 
65 People’s Democracy, March 23, 1969. 
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the landlords an opportunity “to evade the new laws 
as they had evaded the old ones.” He added: 


The crucial point in our program was to allow the 
peasant masses to do things on their own initiative. 
They must feel that they have fought and won on 
their own strength. Lenin said if the bourgeoisie 
gave land to the peasants, they won the loyalty of 
the peasants. We do not wish to give land to the 
peasants; we wish to make the peasants get land 
from the landowners by their own organized class 
strength. This is what the party could not achieve 
in Kerala. And this is what we were able to achieve 
in West Bengal.°° 


The CPI(M)’s program of land seizure and crop 
protection was implemented with great zeal over the 
next 12 months (after which the central government 
once again imposed its rule on the state). Landless 
peasants and peasants with dwarf holdings were 
employed to locate benami land, and then they were 
encouraged to seize this land “stolen by the land- 
owners.” Whereas sharecroppers had traditionally 
had to transport all their harvestings to the homes 
of the landowners—where the cultivators often 
found themselves deprived of their portions because 
the landowners, who were normally the money- 
lenders too, would insist on immediate payment of 
loan interest or repayment of loan capital once the 
peasants were in possession of the fruits of their 
labors—sharecroppers were now encouraged to de- 
mand division of the harvestings in the fields. When- 
ever landowners resisted peasant occupation of the 
land or peasant defense of crops, the police refused 
to assist them. In fact, in most instances police 
officers enabled the peasants to keep not only the 
crops but also the land. 

As the land-seizure drive spread rapidly from dis- 
trict to district,” it created an agrarian conflict of 
unprecedented dimensions. Once activated by the 
party, the rural poor sometimes got out of control— 
especially where kisan sabha organizations were 
new or did not exist. In certain areas, “excesses” 


66 The author asked Konar whether Konar thought that the CPI(M)’s 
capture of governmental power at the state level was an essential 
precondition for peasant mobilization on a militant basis. He replied 
that while this would certainly help accelerate the agrarian movement, 
the party would wage struggles in the countryside even where the 
party remained outside the government. But in such cases, he 
acknowledged, it would take time to raise the struggles to a high 
political level. 

67According to People’s Democracy, May 18, 1969, it was then 
actively under way in Burdwan, Midnapore, Hoogly, Murshidabad, 
Bankura, Birbhum, Malda, 24-Parganas, and ‘‘other’’ districts. 


were committed, and legitimate holdings of the 
middle peasants were taken over.® 

After the campaign had acquired substantial 
momentum, Konar proceeded to confer “legality” 
on it. In the spring of 1969, the government issued 
an ordinance according sharecroppers the right to 
farm for three years lands “left idle” by their owners. 
This had the effect of giving sharecroppers tentative 
tenure of such lands, a right which the “reforms” 
of the 1950’s had overlooked. It also provided that 
20 percent of the crops from these lands would go 
to the owners, 10 percent to the government, and 
the rest to the actual tillers. 


Results of the Movement 


By the drastic means described, the state govern: 
ment—and more specifically Konar’s Ministry of 
Land and Land Revenue—managed to recover some 
300,000 acres of land held fraudulently by jotedars 
and to distribute them to the landless poor. This 
distribution, the first major one of its kind since 
Indian independence, captured the imagination o 
the rural poor in West Bengal and rallied them t 
the support of the CPI(M) despite—or possibly be 
cause of—the move’s questionable legality. Th 
party, in turn, sought to capitalize on their good wil 
to expand and strengthen its organizational base 
among the peasants in the state. To that effort 
Konar contributed another new tactical concept: th 
building of an intensive peasant movement in “large 
contiguous areas,” so that the party could construc 
in given instances, some sort of a parallel govern 
ment.” 

To appreciate the rapidity with which the CPI(M 
succeeded in rooting itself firmly in the Beng 
countryside, one need look only briefly at the chan 
ing situation from mid-1968 to mid-1971. The co 
ference of the West Bengal Kisan Sabha in Jun 
1968 showed that the recent politicization of th 
rural poor was beginning to have an impact on th 
fortunes of the party. Konar, in his president 
address, reported “significant progress” for th 
peasant movement, which had now spread to “ne 
areas in each district.” According to figures r 
leased at the gathering, primary membership in th 


68 Konar claimed that there had been no such excesses in Burdwan 
District and that this was one reason why it had been possible to 
attract the middle peasants there to the CPI(M)’s peasant movement. 

69 CPI(M), Our Tasks on Party Organization, Calcutta, 1968, pp. 
24-25. 
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= Sabha had risen to 400,000. Moreover, peas- | comprise a large, contiguous, urban-rural bailiwick 


nts constituted the bulk of the 705 delegates—103 
f them full-time cadres—present at the meeting. 
f this total, 71 were agricultural workers; 228, 
harecroppers and poor peasants; 80, non-agri- 
ultural workers; 115, middle peasants; 204, from 
e “middle class,” and 7, “others.” A correspond- 
nt of People’s Democracy found among the peasant 
elegates an “unprecedented class consciousness.”’”’ 
About the time of the Kisan Sabha congress, the 
ate CPI(M) formed 1,000 volunteer “auxiliary 
roups” at the village level. Each consisted of 5 to 
O militant cadres who were supposed to help the 
easants defend their ‘‘newly-won rights.” ’* How- 
ver, Promode Das Gupta, General Secretary of the 
est Bengal party, told a state CPI(M) conference 
1 December 1968 that while the party had been 
le to consolidate its rural support base in all the 
7 districts, organizational weaknesses, leadership 
adequacies, and ideological lapses had been over- 
me in no more than 5, and the task of building 
the peasant movement “in an extensive con- 
uous area” remained “yet to be achieved.” ” 
In the mid-term Bengal election of February 
69, the CPI(M) emerged as the largest group in 
e state assembly, but the party ran considerably 
ehind the Congress in terms of percentage of the 
tal vote. The CPI(M) garnered 80 of the 280 
ssembly seats—as compared with 55 for the Con- 
ess, its nearest competitor. On the other hand, it 
eived only 19.97 percent of the valid votes cast, 
ile the Congress got 41.32 percent. The CPI(M) 
te was concentrated in five districts: Calcutta, 
gly, Howrah, 24-Parganas, and Burdwan—all 
irly highly urbanized. Only in Burdwan did the 
rty’s share of the total exceed that of the Con- 
ess (42.99 percent to 41.17 percent). 
The March 1971 election produced quite a dif- 
ent outcome. Not only did the CPI(M) retain its 
sition as the dominant political force in the West 
2ngal Assembly, but it also bested the ruling Con- 
ss in the popular vote. The CPI(M) polled 31.98 
rcent of the valid votes cast, while Mrs. Indira 
ndhi’s Congress won 28.20 percent. Perhaps 
re significant, the party now demonstrated a base 
strong support extending across seven districts: 
Icutta, 24-Parganas, Hoogly, Howrah, Burdwan, 
bhum, and Bandura. Together, these districts 


People’s Democracy, June 16, 1968. 
§? /bid., July 21, 1968. A similar volunteer corps was established in 
a at the same juncture. 
2 ibid., Dec. 15, 1968. 
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with great potential impact on social alignments in 
adjacent Bihar and Orissa. It ought to be pointed 
out that the CPI(M) scored this electoral victory 
despite the powerful charismatic appeal of Mrs. 
Gandhi, despite an opposing electoral coalition in- 
cluding the ruling Congress, the CPI, and several 
socialist parties, and despite the dim prospects that 
the party could establish a viable united front after 
the balloting. 

On a study tour of the CPI(M) rural strongholds 
in West Bengal in June-July 1971, the writer found 
that in at least five districts the party had fashioned 
a well-knit organization which reached out to the 
remotest villages. Each village had a kisan sabha 
unit with at least one full-time cadre, and these 
units conducted mobilization meetings almost every 
week. At several meetings, the writer witnessed ef- 
forts to build up local peasant assertiveness. While 
the head of the local kisan sabha initiated discus- 
sions, several peasants joined in; and at least in 
Burdwan District, these peasants employed the 
rhetoric of class struggle and spoke of the need to 
overthrow the “capitalist-feudal” system. Such ef- 
forts appeared to have produced results, for village 
leadership in some parts of the Bengal countryside 
no longer rested with the landed gentry. Encouraged 
by CPI(M) cadres, the peasants themselves were 
settling petty legal disputes and deciding social 
questions like marriage, funeral rites, and penalties 
for social offenses—functions that have traditionally 
belonged to the gentry. Moreover, the poor in 
numerous villages had organized a social boycott 
of the rich. For example, members of castes that 
traditionally performed services like barbering had 
refused to provide them to the gentry. While the 
Communists had not attempted anything like tax 
collection from the rural population (despite press 
reports to the contrary), they were regularly raising 
subscriptions for the kisan sabha, and contributions 
seemed to be forthcoming for relief of distressed 
“victims of the class struggle.” Not only had the 
peasants learned to dodge police warrants but they 
were also hiding CPI(M) cadres. In short, a struggle 
which has some of the dimensions of a class strug- 
gle is now going on in portions of the Bengal 
countryside. 

Thus far, however, the CPI(M)’s advances among 
the Indian peasantry have been confined largely to 
West Bengal. In December 1970, Harekrishna 
Konar, presiding at an extended meeting of the 
Central Council of the All-india Kisan Sabha, testi- 
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fied that West Bengal was the only state where the 
‘“neasant movement has come to occupy a very 
important place in the democratic movement.” Not 
even in Kerala, he indicated, had the movement 
reached a comparable level, and elsewhere in the 
country it was still in the formative stage.’* There 
was plenty of corroborating evidence. For example, 
while the national Kisan Sabha boasted 1,636,007 
primary members, the majority of these came from 
West Bengal alone.”* Furthermore, the body scarcely 
possessed a central organization, for the leaders of 
the CPI(M) who manned the center were too busy 
with operations in Bengal to give much time and 
attention to all-Indian activities. 

In an interview with the writer in the summer of 
1971, Konar freely acknowledged the current weak- 
nesses of the party’s peasant movement throughout 
much of India and manifested an awareness of the 
implications of these weaknesses: 


We know that we are strong only in Bengal, Tripura, 
and Kerala, and that we are strongest in Bengal. We 
know that India is much larger than Bengal and 
Kerala, and that as long as our strength is confined 
to only these three areas, we cannot influence Indian 
politics beyond a certain limit. We expect to expand 
the movement into Orissa and Bihar in the next 
three to five years, but at the same time we intend 
to strengthen further our bases in Bengal and 
Kerala. We intend to make these bases impregnable. 


The CPI(M) and the Future 


Konar’s comments suggest that the CPI(M) will 
in all likelihood not only continue to pursue its cur- 
rent policies but will pursue them with greater in- 
tensity in the years immediately ahead. What, then, 
does this prospect mean in terms of the overall 
Indian political picture? 

The party claims that it has been functioning 
within the broad framework of the Indian political 
system—that in urging the land-hungry peasants to 
seize benami land it has merely implemented the 
laws enacted during Congress rule. But it has also 
declared that it seeks to wreck the political system 
from within, and it has actually been supplementing 
parliamentary activity with an increasing amount of 
extraparliamentary action. Indeed, the peasant 


73 See the text of his address in Millions Fight for Land and Wages. 
74 See the Political Report in ibid. 


movement in West Bengal has been constructed in 
accordance with the concept of armed resistance 
and armed defense. According to this concept, the 
rural poor will not provoke violent clashes, but they 
will resist, by means of arms if necessary, violent 
attacks of the landowners and the police. ) 

For the present, the CPI(M) distinguishes be 
tween armed resistance and armed warfare, and i 
argues that objective conditions in India are no 
ripe for the latter. As Konar put it, 


We are conscious of our weaknesses as of now, an 
we shall not provoke the class enemy because th 
state has a colossal apparatus of force at its Cs 
posal, which it will then unleash upon us. But w 
will certainly resist, with arms if necessary, th 
violent attacks of the class enemy and of the go 
ernment on the toiling masses. Resistance will ste 
our cadres as well as the mass of workers and pea 
ants. In fact, this has already happened to a larg 
extent. The poor peasants of Bengal have lost thei 
fear of the police. They are now losing their fe 
of armed police and the military that have bee 
deployed in force against them in the countryside 
No amount of oppression will cow the peasants 
Bengal anymore. But we propose to give no prov 
cation to the government to unleash, say, five div 
sions to suppress the peasant movement in Benga 


Nevertheless, numerous violent clashes ha 
actually occurred in the countryside since 1967, an 
in at least some areas CPI(M) cadres as well as se 
tions of the deprived peasantry have demonstrat 
an inclination to guerrilla warfare. Equally pertinen 
the party has evidently been preparing its cadr 
for underground functioning, and militant peasa 
elements in some portions of Bengal and Tripu 
appear to have been collecting arms, includi 
firearms. Thus, one cannot rule out the possibili 
that a growing resort to violence could accompa 
any spread of the party’s influence. 

And while the CPI(M)’s peasant movement 
India as a whole has great deficiencies from t 
organizational, leadership, and recruitment stan 
points, objective conditions for such a spread 
main highly favorable and will probably continue 
be so in the near future. The party has openly desi 
nated Orissa and Bihar as its next primary targ 
for large-scale peasant mobilization. Both stat 
have large masses of poor peasants—including 
big population of tribals, among the most depriv 
groups in India. 


However, the nationalist rebellion in East Pakistan 
ay have begun to modify the strategic perspective 
f the CPI(M)’s leaders. For several months the 
rty has been trying to foster the growth of a Na- 
ional Liberation Front in East Pakistan that would 
ink the various radical-left factions, including the 
ational Awami League of Maulana Bhashani.” 
hough Bhashani has disowned the National Libera- 
ion Front that the CPI(M)’s counterpart in East 
akistan has launched with the support of the 
ndian party, radical elements seem to be playing 
ome role in the resistance movement in East 
akistan. If this resistance movement expands 
hroughout the East Pakistan countryside and if 
adical-left elements succeed in obtaining even a 
hare of power in a future independent “Bangla 
esh,” a major CPI(M) base on the eastern flank of 
e subcontinent could emerge.’ 

It is not without significance that Konar opened 
is interview with this writer with a pointed refer- 
nce to East Pakistan. He said: 


here was an ideal objective revolutionary situation 
East Bengal, and yet the Pakistani military could 
rush the 75 million people of Bangla Desh because 
e freedom movement totally lacked an organiza- 
onal base in the towns and villages. This has a 
preme lesson for us in India which we can ignore 
ly at our peril. There can obviously be no revolu- 
on in our agrarian societies through city-based in- 
rrections or spontaneous mass upsurges. The 
ass enemy is strong enough and ruthless enough 
crush such upsurges and insurrections. For our 
volution we must have strong impregnable bases 
the countryside, and an organization that can 
ithstand the most ruthless oppression. This will 
ke time, but perhaps less time than most people 
1 India think. A strong and deep base in one region 
India is much more important for the revolution 
an weak scattered followings all over the country. 


Yet, despite the favorable objective conditions for 
rther spread of the CPI(M)’s influence in rural 
s and the party’s determination to accomplish 


See N.C. Menon, “Left Extremists Not Likely to Dominate Bangla 
rship,"” Hindustan Times (New Delhi), July 28, 1971. 

In July 1971, Lt. Gen. B. M. Kaul (retired), one of India’s most 
versial military figures, observed: “Once leadership in East 
| passes to the extremists’ hands, as is already happening, East 

West Bengal, inspired by China, may become an enlarged Bangla 

. China would then wield great influence in these two regions 

. .’ See Deccan Chronicle (Bangalore), July 13, 1971. The combined 
lation (120 million) exceeds that of most UN members. 
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this end, such an eventuality is by no means as- 
sured. Indeed, the CPI(M) has been on the defensive 
in both West Bengal and Kerala since the spring 
of 1970. In Kerala, a CPl-led coalition, in recent 
months including the ruling Congress party, has 
been in power; and in West Bengal, the CPI(M) has 
been facing the combined opposition of the Con- 
gress party, the CPI, and several other left groups— 
though governing the state without the CPI(M) as a 
major coalition partner has proved difficult, as can 
be seen from the collapse of the Congress-CPI 
coalition within months of the March 1971 election 
and from the subsequent institution of central rule 
there. Moreover, since the spring of 1971, a num- 
ber of regiments of the 'ndian army have been main- 
taining law and order in the West Bengal country- 
side. In effect, a major portion of their operational 
activity is directed against the CPI(M)'s rural base. 

Whether or not the CPI(M) will be able to hold on 
to this existing base and expand it, first throughout 
West Bengal and then beyond, is the crucial ques- 
tion before the party and perhaps before Indian 
communism. The CPI(M) has finally contrived what 
appear to be tactics of militant peasant struggle 
relevant to the realities of Indian society. While 
Maoist manifestations may well occur sporadically 
in limited areas of rural India in view of the absence 
of peasant struggles and the lack of peasant organi- 
zation in most places and of the objective situation 
of the poorer sections of the peasantry, it seems 
unlikely that the Maoist technique of peasant guer- 
rilla warfare can become the mainstay of the Indian 
revolution. But the future of the CPI(M)’s peasant 
movement depends on whether it can attract addi- 
tional large segments of the rural poor. 

Meanwhile, the agrarian struggles of the Maoists 
and the CPI(M) have brought the land-reform issue 
to the forefront of 'ndian politics. If the political 
forces controlling India today can produce a quick 
and effective answer to the growing problem of the 
poverty of the poor, the bulk of whom live in the 
villages, neither the Maoists nor the CPI(M) may be 
able to go very far in mobilizing the peasantry. On 
the other hand, if the agrarian question remains 
untackled, communism in India will probably as- 
sume an increasingly agrarian content, focused on 
a set of problems inherent in Indian society. What 
the peasant struggles of the last four years have 
shown is that the Indian peasant is not unresponsive 
to militancy and violence, and that he probably 
constitutes potentially the most radical element in 


the class structure of Indian society. 
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The National Question 
in Yugoslavia 


By Paul Shoup 


ugoslavia is once more attracting widespread 
attention as a result of her unorthodox ap- 
proach to the development of communism. 
Over the past decade, the Yugoslav Communists 
have introduced government, party and economic re- 
forms which have done away with many of the basic 
characteristics of the totalitarian system. They have 
dispensed with direct central planning of the econ- 
omy, have reduced party controls, and have promoted 
the independence of the trade unions and of the 
federal and republic assemblies (elected legislative 
bodies).’ In 1971, the Yugoslav League of Com- 
munists (YLC) launched a major revision of the 1963 
constitution—a change designed to devolve a wide 
range of federal powers to the six constituent re- 
publics and two autonomous provinces of the multi- 
national state, in an attempt to cope with the de- 
stabilizing impact of rapidly mounting nationalism. 
The nationalist pressures, which threatened to 
render the central government impotent, were fueled 
both by historical animosities among the national 
groups and by more recent rivalries among the re- 


1 See George Zaninovich, “Yugoslav Party Evolution,” in Samuel P. 
Huntington and Clement H. Moore, Eds., Authoritarian Politics in 
Modern Society: The Dynamics of Established One-Party Systems 
New York, Basic Books, 1969, pp. 484-508; and Winston M. Fiske, 
“The Constitutional Movement in Yugoslavia,’ Slavic Review 
(Columbus, Ohio), June 1971, pp. 277-97. 
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publics over such issues as investment in regional 
development and apportionment of foreign-trade 
earnings. The need for decisive action in the face of 
mounting economic crisis and the everpresent ques- 
tion of the political succession to the aging President 
Tito have added further notes of urgency to the ef- 
forts to establish a workable, acceptable Yugoslav 
federal system. How successful the current consti- 
tutional revisions will be in creating such a system 
and in defusing the intense national pressures in 
the country will be known only when the complex 
relationships of the new federal structure have been 
worked out in practice. However, it would appear 
that the new arrangements have, at least temporarily, 
restored some measure of order to Yugoslav politics. 

The origins of the present national problem in 
Yugoslavia reach back in time to World War Il and 
before. Between the two world wars, Yugoslavia was 
a deeply divided nation whose nationalities, although 
of common South Slav origin, had never lived to- 
gether within the boundaries of a common state prior 
to 1918. The country was ruled from Belgrade, 
largely in the interests of the Serbs. Croatia gained 
a measure of autonomy in 1939, but this concession 
came too late to end Serb-Croat differences over th 
national question. 

World War Il left bitter memories which all th 
subsequent efforts of the Communists have bee 
unable to erase. The massacre of Serbs by th 
Croatian fascists—the Ustashi—has never been for 
gotten in Serbia. Furthermore, the fact that most o 
Tito’s Partisans were Serbs, at least in the early year 
of the war, helped create the hostile convictio 
among many conservative-minded Croatians tha 
communism itself was brought to Yugoslavia by an 


for the Serbs. To a lesser extent, the other Slav na- 
tionalities also have nursed grievances from the war 
period. For example the Macedonians, although they 
won recognition as a nationality in their own right 
after the war (they had previously been treated as 
Serbs), found that the Communists’ promises of 
autonomy and unification of all Macedonia went un- 
fulfilled. The Hungarian and Albanian minorities, 
who had collaborated with the occupying powers 
during the war, remained deeply hostile to the Com- 
munists after that conflict and, in turn, were treated 
by the Communists as potentially subversive ele- 
ments. 

By clamping down on nationalistic manifestations 
after the war, the YLC managed to reduce national 
tensions considerably. The creation of six republics 
within a federal system based on the Soviet model 
and affirming the existence of distinct and equal 
nationalities in Yugoslavia also assuaged nationalist 
sentiments and strengthened the Communist regime. 
Consequently, when the Soviet Union turned on Tito 
in 1948, the Slav nationalities of Yugoslavia rallied 
in support of the YLC. 


Nationalism and Decentralization 


In the 1950’s, however, the underlying national di- 
visions began to make themselves felt again. De- 
centralization of the economic and administrative 
System, carried out as part of the campaign to abol- 
ish Stalinist forms of rule in Yugoslavia, stimulated 
local and republic interests and hastened the emer- 
gence of regional factions within the YLC leadership. 
lready early in the decade, party leaders had begun 
isputes concerning economic aid to the underde- 
eloped republics. By the late 1950's, the national 
ontroversy had come to embrace the intellectuals 
f various nationalities and to touch on such issues 
s the nature of the federal system, the historical 
ssessment of the role of various nationalities during 
he war and the struggle for liberation, and the grow- 
ng advocacy in some circles of a Yugoslav national 
nsciousness and a Yugoslav socialist nation. The 
atter two concepts found support in the party pro- 
ram of 1958 but were accepted only reluctantly by 
any Communists, especially by those in the re- 
blics of Croatia and Slovenia. 

The national disputes also became enmeshed in 
he growing controversy over the future course of 
litical decentralization and economic reform in 
ugoslavia. The conservative opponents of reform— 
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led by secret police chief Aleksandar Rankovic— 
drew their support from Serbia and certain of the 
underdeveloped republics (Bosnia-Herzegovina and 
Montenegro). The liberal forces—favoring the ex- 
tension of the market system and other reforms— 
could count on the backing of some Serbian and 
Macedonian Communists, but they depended primar- 
ily for support on the Croatian and Slovenian parties. 
In 1962, the reform program seemed to falter, and 
the liberal faction in the YLC leadership temporarily 
lost control to Rankovic. The repercussions of this 
setback were evidenced in increasing tensions over 
the national question, above all over the issue of 
“Yugoslavianism” and the future of the federal sys- 
tem. Communists of liberal and nationalist persua- 
sion hinted darkly that the Rankovic forces intended 
to abolish the republics entirely, while others—not 
necessarily associated with Rankovic—ridiculed this 
fear and defended the views laid out in the 1958 
party program. 

With the victory of the liberal faction in 1966— 
signaled by the ouster of Rankovic from his party 
and government posts—the idea of a Yugoslav na- 
tion was totally discredited. In its place, official pol- 
icy began to emphasize the role of the republics. 
The liberals, hoping to consolidate their victory, also 
pressed for wide-ranging devolution of power within 
the YLC, particularly to republic organizations of the 
party. This new emphasis was eventually to lead the 
republics to assume a major role in the Yugoslav 
political system, but they first had to overcome the 
inertia of established patterns. Notwithstanding the 
considerable decentralization of central government 
powers which had taken place in Yugoslavia, the 
form of government in the mid-1960’s remained, in 
practice, unitary rather than federal. In this system 
the republic governments had few responsibilities 
other than to execute federal laws and decrees. De- 
spite the growing discussion of their rights and re- 
sponsibilities, these governments failed to broaden 
the scope of their activities and instead focused their 
efforts on placing republic spokesmen in the fed- 
eral government and its agencies in order to assure 
the republics of their share of central government 
funds and revenues and to block decisions at the 
center which would adversely affect the interests of 
the republics. As long as this attitude persisted, the 
unitary (centralist) system of government remained 
firmly entrenched in Yugoslavia. 

The first crack in this pattern came by the route 
of party reform. Following Rankovic’s downfall, the 
liberal forces pressed for democratization of the 
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YLC, with only moderate success. Nevertheless, at 
the Ninth Congress of the Yugoslav League of Com- 
munists (in 1969), the republic organizations of the 
party were given greater freedom to determine their 
own policies concerning matters of local importance 
and, more significant, gained the right to name their 
own representatives to leading YLC bodies—the 
Presidium (formerly the Central Committee) and 
the Executive Bureau. Not only did this change 
greatly accelerate the tendency toward assumption 
by the republics of a major role in policy decisions 
at the center, but it also increased the frequency 
with which the highest party organs found them- 
selves deadlocked and unable to reach a decision 
because of differences among the republics. 

An important consequence of this growing stale- 
mate was that an increasing burden of responsibility 
was placed on the government’s decision-making 
bodies, especially the Federal Executive Council and 
the committees of the Federal Assembly. These were 
required to suggest solutions to sensitive or conten- 
tious issues which could not be settled within the 
party. While the trend away from party rule was per- 
haps laudable, the fact'that it originated in a lack of 
unanimity in the top echelons of the party made it 
possible for the republics to ignore central decisions 
running counter to republic interests. This contrib- 
uted to a paralysis of government in areas in which 
the republics were at odds. This became particularly 
acute in autumn 1970, when the central government 
found itself unable to agree on actions to check a 
rampant inflation and a deterioration in Yugoslavia’s 
balance of payments. At this time a key member of 
the FEC—the Croatian Dr. Nikola Miljanic—resigned 
in protest over a delay in devaluation of the dinar, 
and the Council’s President, the Slovene Mitja Ribi- 
cic, threatened to follow suit if he did not receive a 
vote of confidence from the Federal Assembly on 
his austerity program.” Under such circumstances, 
it became increasingly apparent that the republics 
would have to accept greater responsibilities for 
initiating their own policies in order to fill the polit- 
ical vacuum created by the absence of a “political 
center” in Belgrade. 

A second, related development in the post-1966 
period was a growing estrangement between the fed- 
eral government and the advanced republics of 
Croatia and Slovenia. Although the fall of Rankovic 
and the ensuing acceleration of economic reform 


2 Nedeljne informativne novine (Belgrade), Nov. 8, 1970, p. 8. 
(Hereafter this publication will be referred to as NIN.) 


had benefited these republics, they found themselves 
overridden on a number of vital issues by the federal 
government, which was in turn backed by Serbia and 
a coalition of underdeveloped republics—Mace- 
donia, Montenegro, and Bosnia-Herzegovina.* As a 
result, Slovenes and Croats came to feel that their 
interests might best be served by a devolution of 
major federal government powers to the individual 
republics. 


Economic Issues 


Pivotal in many of these controversies have been 
economic disagreements. Such disagreements are 
both the source of national rivalries and a conse- 
quence of the tendency of republics to view eco- 
nomic issues from narrow, parochial perspectives. 
These disputes have grown as the system of market 
socialism introduced in Yugoslavia raised complex 
problems of economic policy—ranging from control 
over investment funds to the growing power of large 
commercial enterprises in Belgrade. Contributing to 
economic rivalries has been the increasing regional- 
ization of the economy as a result of the policies of 
economic decentralization pursued by the YLC since 
the early 1950’s. Not only republic but regional and 
local interests have sought to assert their independ- 
ence in economic matters. These groups have en- 
gaged in a fierce competition which has resulted in 
the erection of temporary restrictions on local mar- 
kets and the duplication of many branches of indus- 
try in different regions in defiance of overall eco- 
nomic rationality. 

The competitive market system now in operation 
in Yugoslavia has placed the underdeveloped repub- 
lics at a distinct disadvantage, for their industries 
are often unable to compete with more efficient 
plants in the advanced republics of Croatia and 
Slovenia. Economic growth rates, which have been 
erratic for Yugoslavia as a whole in recent years, 
have dropped sharply in the underdeveloped repub 
lics, further widening the gap. Consequently, th 
question of aid to underdeveloped areas has been o 
crucial importance and has provoked fierce debateg 
From the late 1950’s until 1963, the General Invest 
ment Fund of the federal government channele 


3 The issues cannot be gone into in detail here. They include 
questions of economic policy, constitutional revision, reform of the 
electoral system, and other matters. Often the Slovenes sided with 
the remaining republics, leaving the Croats alone in the opposition. 
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arge amounts of development aid to the less-devel- 
»ped republics. In 1963 the task of allocating invest- 
ents was placed in the hands of the federal (Yugo- 
slav) banks,‘ in the hope that decisions to grant in- 
estment loans would be freed of political considera- 
ions. In practice, the federal banks were drawn into 
he struggle among the republics and local units of 
overnment. In 1969, a substantial portion of the 
ssets of these banks were turned over to the repub- 
cs,” but Croatian and Slovenian Communists con- 
inued to demand that the remaining assets of the 
ederal banks be distributed to the republics. 
A program of assistance to underdeveloped 
egions was initiated in 1965 for the purpose of 
naking development loans to the less-developed re- 
ublics and the autonomous province of Kosovo. In 
970, the question of refinancing this fund led to 
prolonged dispute between the advanced republics 
eluctant contributors to the previous loan fund) 
nd the recipient republics. Only in the spring of 
.971 did it seem that a compromise solution was in 
ight whereby the developed republics would agree 
9 contribute to the fund at a rate of 1.9 percent of 
e social product.° 
In the controversy over refunding the loan pro- 
ram, Serbia, although sympathetic to the needs of 
e underdeveloped regions, remained on the side- 
nes. However, the question of the power of the 
rge corporations headquartered in Belgrade (the 
apital of Serbia as well as of Yugoslavia) has pitted 
e Serbs against the Croats and Slovenes. While 
any enterprises have languished after the eco- 
omic reforms of the mid-1960’s, these great trading 
d reexport firms have prospered, amassing great 


“The banks in question are the Yugoslav Investment Bank, the 
oslav Bank for Foreign Trade, and the Yugoslav Agricultural Bank. 
5 Ekonomska Politika (Belgrade), Dec. 14, 1970, pp. 16-19, gives an 
cellent summary of the bank question. The size of the funds 
ining in the federal banks for distribution among the republics at 
end of 1970 has usually been placed at 4.5 billion dinars. 
® Between 1965 and 1970, approximately 1.85 percent of the social 
oduct of the developed republics was set aside for loans to 
derdeveloped regions. The average term of the loans was 19.5 
at 2.5 percent interest. During the 1970 debate, the Slovenes 
d Croats advocated 10-year terms at 6 percent, with an initial 
ce period of several years in which no payments would be 
quired. It is not clear whether the 1.9 percent contribution from 
Cial product—roughly equivalent to Gross National Product—refers 
the entire country, or merely to the advanced republics (the poorer 
publics are presumably exempt from paying the levy). In the former 
, If the poorer republics are indeed exempt, the developed 
publics would have to contribute more than 1.9 percent of their 
ive social product in order to bring the fund to 1.9 percent 
the total Yugoslav social product. See Borba (Belgrade), Dec. 28, 
70; Ekonomska Politika, Jan. 11, 1971, p. 10; and Anton Vratusa, 
ugosiavia, 1971," Foreign Affairs (New York), October 1971, p. 161. 
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amounts of capital which were reinvested by the 
firms themselves, not only in Serbia but in other re- 
publics. The profits from these ventures have further 
enriched the Belgrade concerns. To the Croats, in 
particular, the growth of the Belgrade firms seems 
proof that business in the capital has gained a priv- 
ileged position as a result of the intervention of the 
federal government. In this context, one might note 
that the breakup of the secret police in the mid- 
1960's was accompanied by the transfer of some key 
security personnel to the large trading corporations. 
It is quite conceivable that these individuals have 
used their influence to put themselves and their en- 
terprises in a favored position. Indeed, the largest of 
these firms, General Export, was permitted to set up 
its own airline long before permission for a Croatian 
airline was granted. To add insult to injury, General 
Export has invested large amounts in hotels on the 


ECONOMIC ROOTS OF NATIONALISM 


-..we must take into account the fact that not only 
different but specific and objectively contradictory in- 
terests exist in relations among the nations, or rather 
the republics, of Yugoslavia. For instance, the position 
of a developed republic differs from that of a nonde- 
veloped republic in the unified market. Furthermore, 
the internal pressures of the workers’ class in these 
republics concerning living conditions and social pro- 
duction are different as well. The structure of produc- 
tive forces in various republics is also different and 
sometimes contradictory, and therefore it can very 
easily happen that the unified policy measures of the 
Federation, in effect, affect the republics unevenly and 
make for conflicts. It is obvious that we cannot over- 
come these objective contradictions by resorting to 
ideological formulas, much less to state coercion via 
the Federation. On the contrary, excessive use of such 
coercion could throw the Federation into an exceedingly 
serious political crisis. 


—From report of Edvard Kardelj to YLC Presidium, 
broadcast by Tanjug (the Yugoslav Telegraph 
Agency) from Belgrade on March 1, 1971. 


Thus, Croatia is exploited, but it is not true that the 
peoples of other Yugoslav republics exploit it. It is 
rather the federal bureaucracy, reexporters, and banks 
which exploit it. Malicious commentators present to 
the world a revolt against these exploiters as a separa- 
tist action. ... 


—Comments by Drazen Budisa, Chairman of the Zagreb 
Student Federation, to an international student 
seminar, Borba (Belgrade), Sept. 8, 1971. 
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Dalmatian coast of Croatia. The Croatians view this 
as an unfair economic penetration of Croatia by the 
Serbs and have encouraged workers’ councils in the 
Dalmatian resort hotels founded by Serbian firms to 
show more independence toward the parent organ- 
ization in Belgrade.’ 

Additional sources of controversy among the re- 
publics are the question of the application of con- 
trols over the economy to curb inflation and improve 
the balance of payments and the issue of sharing the 
economic powers of the central government with the 
republics under the new constitutional system. The 
latter problem has also given rise to the difficult task 
of apportioning among the republics the assets and 
liabilities of the various federal funds which are to 
be abolished.® The issues here are so complex as to 
defy summary. It may be noted, nevertheless, that 
in the economic policy debate in the fall of 1970, 
the underdeveloped republics (backed by Serbia) 
opposed devaluation, and that more recently Serbia 
has balked at enforcing the austerity program 
acopted by the federal government.’ In the debate 
over distribution of economic power between the 
ceritral and republic governments, Croatia has main- 
tained that republics must be allowed to exercise 
sorne control over foreign trade and to enjoy the use 
ot at least part of the foreign currency balances of 
the federal government.*® Both these claims can be 
traced to Croatia’s position as a major earner of 
foreign exchange. This republic has also demanded 
that remittances of foreign currencies from workers 
eniployed abroad should be shared with the local- 
ities from which the workers originated—a demand 
reilecting the fact that the greatest number of such 
workers residing outside Yugoslavia are from Croatia. 

Accompanying and in part resulting from the 
strands of traditional animosities and economic 
rivalry discussed above, has been an increasing as- 
sertiveness on the part of Yugoslavia’s diverse na- 
tionalities. The underdeveloped areas have expressed 
their resentment over the economic success of the 


7 Politika (Belgrade), Oct. 21, 1970, gives an account of one such 
hotel in Cavtat whose workers’ council was caught in the struggle 
between the Croatian Communists and General Export. 

8 Funds being eliminated include federal investment funds still 
existing for special projects and other ‘‘non-budgetary” funds. For a 
useful summary of the problem, see jbid., Jan. 23, 1971. 

9 According to a report appearing in the Washington Post 
(Washington, DC), Aug. 14, 1971. 

10 The laws in effect in 1970 required industries to give up all but 
7 percent of foreign earnings. Croatia proposed that 25 percent be 
retained by the enterprises and an additional 25 percent be retained 
by the republic governments. See ibid., May 21, 1971. 


advanced republics, while the latter have felt im- 
posed upon by the political coalition led by Serbia 
and by requirements that the prosperous republics 
subsidize economic development of backward 
regions. These issues have been accentuated, par- 
ticularly in the case of Serbia and Croatia, by deep- 
seated intercommunal hostility. 


A New Tone of Stridency 


A striking manifestation of the frustration felt in 
backward areas was the widespread rioting by the 
Albanian minority in 1968. On the other side of the 
coin, the advanced republics began to express thei 
resentment with increasing vehemence during 1969. 
The Slovenian government reacted violently whe 
the federal government diverted certain internationa 
funds which the former had hoped would be used 
for roadbuilding in Slovenia.** Soon thereafter, the 
Croatian party defied Belgrade in the so-callec 
“Zanko affair.” This incident began when Milos 
Zanko, then Croatia’s permanent delegate to the 
Party Conference of the YLC and Croatian delegaté 
to the Chamber of Nationalities of the Federal As 
sembly, published in the central newspaper Borba 
a series of articles critical of Croatian nationalism.’ 
Rather than accept the criticism, the Croatian Com 
munists forced Zanko to return to Zagreb (the Croa 
tian capital) and, at the now celebrated 10th plenu 
of the Croatian League of Communists held in Jan 
uary 1970, deprived Zanko of his party and govern 
ment posts.** Far from curbing Croatian nationalism 
Zanko’s initiative set the Croatian party on a coursé 
of vigorous defense of national interests. 

Croatian nationalism is not a new problem for th 
Yugoslav League of Communists: during the wa 
Andrija Hebrang, First Secretary of the Croatia 
party, was removed from his post for displaying né 
tionalist leanings. In the immediate postwar years 
however, Croatian communism by and large ré 
mained aloof from the virulent nationalism so deep! 
ingrained in the outlook of many Croats. This detac 
ment has changed significantly since the 10th Croag 
ian party plenum. Through its front organization—§ 
the Croatian Socialist Alliance—the Croatian part 
has tangled with the Serbs over census procedureg 
the language problem, and other aspects of t | 


11 Politika, July 31, 1969. | 
12 Nov. 17-21, 1969. 
13 The resolutions can be found in Borba, Jan. 16-18, 1970. 
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ational question.’** The takeover of the Zagreb Uni- 
ersity student movement by a nationalist group, 
although initially opposed by the party, was finally 
engineered with the help of a number of prominent 
roatian Communists, among them Marko Veselica 
—who has become notorious for his nationalistic 
bronouncements.’® The Croatian cultural organiza- 
‘ion Matica Hrvatska, widely known for its extreme 
ationalism, has been given cautious encouragement 
by the republic party. “Nasa lijepa Domovina”’—a 
song long banned in Croatia because of its associa- 
ion with the Ustashi—not only is now tolerated but 
as been adopted by the Communists as the Croatian 
iational anthem. 

Not unexpectedly, nationalist groups in Croatia 
ong suspicious of the Communists have now rallied 
0 the party’s support. At the same time, the surge 

Croatian national feeling has brought new promi- 
vence to Croatian party leaders who have associated 

emselves with the nationalist trend, while older 
eaders have been eclipsed. Miko Tripalo, Secretary 
f the Croatian League of Communists and member 
f the YLC Executive Bureau, has emerged as an 
specially popular and vigorous defender of Croatian 
jational rights.*¢ 

Increasing Croatian sensitivity and assertiveness 
as led to a deterioration of Serb-Croat relations. 
‘his is manifested not only in cultural disputes but 
Iso in the opposing positions the two republics have 
aken on constitutional reform. In this connection, 

e two republics find themselves in a position some- 
hat analogous to that which they occupied before 


14 Point 10 of the directives issued by the federal statistical office 
r conducting the 1971 census permitted a person to identify himself 
his region of origin, €.g., as a Dalmatian rather than Croatian. 
oatia demanded postponement of the census, although Serbian 
omment suggested the regional affiliation was merely a residual 
tegory without nationality implications. Federal officials finally 
led that each republic was free to omit the question. These matters 
e discussed at great length by the Belgrade and Zagreb press 
wring the month of February 1971. For a summary of the 
ontroversy over the existence of a distinct Croatian tongue, see 
dlitika, Jan. 20, 1971. 
18 The troubles at Zagreb University began with the election of 
in Cicak as pro-rector on December 21, 1970, over the opposition 
the official student organization. The nationalist faction, of which 
k was a member, forcibly took control of a meeting of the 
reb student federation in early April. Among the nationalist 
eches was one by Veselica calling for expulsion of all professors 
© did not accept a Croatian point of view on the national question. 
same nationalist group later seized the student newspaper 
‘udenski /ist. The events were summarized in the Belgrade student 
Spaper Student, April 13, 1971. 
46 Tripalo, who became a member of the Croatian Executive 
mittee in 1966, was chosen a member of the highest party organ 
the YLC—the Executive Bureau—at the Ninth Congress of the YLC 
1969. 
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CROATIAN “NATIONAL COMMUNISM” 


The fact is that the working people of Croatia, the 
Croatian people, have been very interested in the 
changes in the [Yugoslav] Constitution. Therefore, no- 
body need be surprised that we also stress our national 
republican statehood and that we pay so much atten- 
tion to the national aspect of the constitutional changes, 


too. Perhaps this does not matter to some people, but 
an assessment of the political situation in Croatia under- 
estimating this national movement—basically colored 


with its socialist content—is, | think, a political delu- 
sion.... 


—From speech of Miko Tripalo, Croatian representative 
on the Executive Bureau of the YLC Presidium, 
broadcast by Tanjug from Belgrade on May 15, 1971. 


the war. Serbia has tended to identify with the “Yugo- 
Slav idea’; Croatia, with the concept of statehood 
and sovereignty for itself and the other republics. 
The Serbs are quick to seize on manifestations of 
Croatian nationalism as a revival of Ustashi—i.e., 
fascist—tendencies, while the Croats interpret any 
defense of the Yugoslav idea as a return to unitarian- 
ism and Serbian dominance. 

The most sensitive issue in Serb-Croat relations 
has been the question of the Serbs living in Croatia. 
Any hint of discrimination against these Serbs 
prompts a comparison, in the minds of the Serbs in 
Serbia, with conditions which prevailed in Croatia 
during World War ||. The Belgrade press has kept 
these fears alive by printing accounts of nationalist 
demonstrations, often with allegedly anti-Serb over- 
tones, which have occurred in Croatia.’ For its part, 
the Croatian party has until recently taken a firm 
line on the problem of the Serbs in Croatia—a posi- 
tion aimed at discouraging the development of ties 
between Serbia and the Serbs living in Croatia.** 


17 See Politika, May 10, 1971, for one of the most publicized of 
such incidents, in Podravska Slatina. The controversy centered on an 
allegec parade through a Serbian village by Croats displaying the 
Croatian flag without the red star. 

18 At the February 12, 1971, session of the Executive Committee of 
the Croatian League of Communists Central Committee, Dr. Savka 
Dabcevic-Kucar stated: “Il proceed from the fact that the Socialist 
Republic of Croatia is the homeland of Serbians in Croatia, that 
Serbians in our republic are linked to Croatia by ties of destiny, that 
they see their prospects and their prosperity in the development and 
prosperity of Croatia within Yugoslavia . . .”" She suggested that 
those who disagreed ‘‘should, without any particular anxiety, leave 
the League in great numbers.” (Broadcast by Tanjug—the Yugoslav 
Telegraph Agency—from Belgrade, Feb. 12, 1971). See a'so the 
interview with Vladimir Bakaric in N/N, Nov. 8, 1970. 
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While the Serb-Croat confrontation is the most 
important source of national tensions in Yugoslavia 
today, it is far from the sole manifestation of resurg- 
ent nationalist feeling. Debate and controversy have 
flared over a wide range of issues. As noted above, 
the economically-depressed and_ rapidly-growing 
Albanian minority has been particularly vociferous. 
Since the 1968 rioting in Kosovo, the local party 
organization—now apparently under the control of 
representatives of the Albanian minority—has_be- 
come outspoken in its demands for autonomy and 
greater economic assistance for the province.’® Real 
or imagined acts of discrimination or biased report- 
ing have also pitted Macedonians against the gov- 
ernment of Bosnia-Herzegovina over the question 
of the national identity of the Moslem Slavs in Mace- 
donia,?° and the Turkish minority against the Alban- 
ians over alleged pressures exerted on the Turks 
during the 1971 census.?1 Even the Serbs and Monte- 
negrins have quarreled over plans to rebuild the 
Njegos mausoleum on Mt. Lovcen in Montenegro.*? 
Not surprisingly, these events have attracted the 
attention of nationalists abroad. Exile groups have 
increased their terrorist activities against Yugo- 
slavia,2* and it has also been rumored that foreign 
organizations have been active in aiding separatist 
groups in Croatia and elsewhere.** 

All these developments have contributed to a 
marked change in the mood of the country. The 
policy of greater accommodation among _ nationali- 
ties, fostered by the YLC since coming to power, 
appears to have been reversed—at least temporarily 
—by events. The country is experiencing growing 
insecurity among its national and minority groups. 
Adding to this feeling in 1970 was growing concern 


194A meeting of the provincial party committee at the end 
of June 1971 featured a particularly sharp exchange between the 
Serbs and Montenegrin Communists, on the one hand, and the 
Albanian Communists on the other. The former group have been 
resisting a takeover of the party organization in Kosovo by the 
Albanians. See Jedinstvo (Pristina), July 2, 1971, and Rilindja 
(Pristina), June 22, 23 and 24, 1971. 

20 Nova Makedonija (Skoplje), Dec. 24, 1970; NIN, Feb. 7, 1971. 

21 Politika, April 1, 1971. 

22 The Montenegrins’ plan for a new mausoleum has attracted 
international attention because of the damage it is feared will be 
caused to the summit of Mt. Lovcen. Serbian intellectuals opposing 
the new mausoleum have done much to publicize the case. For a 
summary of the entire affair, see Le Monde (Paris), June 9, 1971. 

23 The most dramatic act of terrorism was the April 7, 1971, attack 
on the Yugoslav Ambassador to Sweden, Vladimir Rolovic, who 
subsequently died of his wounds. 

24 The reputed leader of these groups is Vlado Dapcevic, who was 
released from a Yugoslav jail in 1955 after Soviet intercession on his 
behalf. See Der Spiege/ (Hamburg), July 6 and Sept. 14, 1970. 
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over the absence of a political center capable of 
dealing decisively with a wide range of issues and 
over the possible consequences of Tito’s eventual 
departure from the political scene. 


The Succession Question 


The Yugoslav League of Communists had taken 
up the succession question at its Ninth Congress, in 
1969, when it affirmed the principle of a collective 
leadership once Tito passes from the leadership of 
the YLC. However, in early 1970, Tito, perhaps 
reacting to the show of defiance toward the federal 
government by the Slovenian and Croatian Commu- 
nists, began to promote Edvard Kardelj as his heir 
apparent.”° Kardelj has been a leading liberal, while 
at the same time advocating close cooperation among 
the republics—e.g., he had criticized his fellow 
Slovenes for their nationalistic outburst in 1969. 
Thus, notwithstanding a certain lack of personal inti- 
macy between the two men, Kardelj recommended 
himself to Tito as the party leader most capable of 
combining a defense of Yugoslav unity with a proven 
dedication to reform. However, Kardelj’s association 
with the concept of Yugoslav unity and his involve- 
ment on behalf of the central party organization in 
the “Zanko affair” made him unacceptable to the 
Croatian and Slovenian Communists. Consequently 
the campaign to designate Kardelj “Number Two’ 
in the YLC rapidly subsided, although not before i 
had further aggravated Croatian and Slovenian fear 
that determination of a successor to Tito would i 
some way lead to reassertion of the power of th 
central government. The succession question thu 
became inextricably linked with the political contro 
versy among the republics. 

By the autumn of 1970, Yugoslavia faced a sever 
constitutional and political crisis. The competing re 
publics had thrown the government into a paralyzin 
deadlock over a number of interrelated issues. Th 
Croatian and Slovenian Communists had becom 
convinced that the interests of their republics coul 
be protected only through transfer of substantia 
power from the central to the republic government 
and through distribution to the republics of th 
assets of federal funds and banks. Although th 
growing ineffectiveness of the federal governmen 
was pushing leaders in the remaining republic 


25 Tito referred to Kardelj as his ‘‘comrade in arms” on the latter’s 
birthday. Borba, Jan. 23, 1970. 


Oward a similar conclusion, they persisted in brand- 
ng the Slovenian-Croatian demands as excessively 
ationalistic. As the government grappled ineffec- 
‘ively with mounting inflation and a growing foreign 
‘rade deficit it became clear that constitutional re- 
‘orm—about which there had already been consid- 
rable theoretical discussion—was now a necessity 

Yugoslavia was to avoid further economic and 
DOlitical dislocations. 

The process of working out what the reform of 
he constitution would entail commenced on Sep- 
ember 21, when Tito announced that a collective 
Presidency would replace the single Presidency pro- 
ided for under the 1963 constitution.2* By thus 
ssuring the wary republics that Tito would not be 
succeeded by a single, central leader, this announce- 

ent removed a major cause of tension and an ob- 
tacle to constitutional revision. In succeeding 

onths the idea of creating the collective Presidency 
as expanded to include proposals for major 
shanges in the federal system.?? 

A complementary development was a proposal by 

e Serbian National Assembly that economic powers 
e distributed between the federal and republic gov- 
‘rnments.** Although not published in full, the pro- 
oSal appears to have advocated greater economic 
esponsibilities for the republics on the condition 

at the unity of the Yugoslav domestic market be 
reserved. This action reflected an important change 

Serbian thinking—from a position hostile to con- 
itutional reform to one which grudgingly recog- 
ized that the central government was no longer 
ble to cope with the pressures being placed upon 
: and that under the circumstances the republics 
ould have to accept greater responsibility for solv- 
g their own problems. 

The Serbian proposals apparently served as the 
asis for complex negotiations among the republics 
nd with the federal government during the winter 

1970-71. Simultaneously and relatedly, the con- 
ititutional amendments were being formulated. The 
imendments were formally drafted by a small group 
'f top party leaders in a conference on the island of 
trioni early in 1971 and were published for public 
ebate and criticism.** The draft amendments were 
26 The New York Times, Sept. 22, 1970. 

?? Kardelj gave the first detailed exposition of the new system in 
_ and Tito added further details in his December address to 

Federal Assembly. See Borba, Oct. 5 and Dec. 15, 1970. 

28 Politika, Oct. 23, 1970. The significance of the decision can be 
rasped from discussions in N/N, Nov. 1, 1970, p. 5; Vjesnik u Srijedu 


basreb), Nov. 11, 1970, p. 7; and other publications. 
29 See full text of the amendments in Borba, Feb. 28, 1971. 
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approved by the 16th plenum of the YLC Presidium 
early in March.*° As we shall see, there was consider- 
able debate over the revisions, but they were ap- 
proved in final form by the Federal Assembly on 
June 30.** Although debate over implementation 
and interpretation of the amendments continues, the 
changes which they appear designed to make in the 
operation of the Yugoslav federal system may be 
summarized as follows.*? 


Constitutional Amendments 


First, under the provisions of Amendment 33, the 
republics and autonomous provinces will participate 
directly in the work of all federal government organs. 
Prior assent of all republic and provincial govern- 
ments must be obtained by the federal government 
before the latter can act on a wide range of economic 
issues—including the basic elements of the social 
plan, the foreign exchange system, foreign trade and 
credit relations with foreign countries, customs, aid 
to underdeveloped republics, turnover-tax rates, and 
financing of the activities of the federation. This 
requirement for prior consultation is the so-called 
“coordinating principle.” It is foreseen that this co- 
ordination will occur not only within the federal gov- 
ernment and the Federal Assembly, but also through 
special committees made up of republic representa- 
tives acting under the supervision of the federal and 
republic governments. 

Second, the federal government has the power to 
make decisions in certain areas without consulting 
the republics, as well as to utilize federal adminis- 
trative organs in carrying out these decisions. As 
enumerated in Amendment 31, these areas include 
defense, state security, foreign affairs, economic 
relations with foreign countries, protection of the 
unity of the market, and protection of Yugoslav citi- 
zens working abroad. 

Third, according to Amendments 28 and 34, the 
only revenues which the federal government will 
collect directly will be customs and administrative 
fees. The bulk of the federal government's income 
will be derived from “contributions” of the republics 
and autonomous provinces based on the turnover 
tax. This tax on exchanges of goods and services is 


39 Borba, March 4, 1971. 

31 Tanjug broadcast from Belgrade, July 1, 1971. 

32 The official text of the amendments was printed in S/uzbeni /ist 
(Belgrade), No. 29, July 28, 1971. 
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to be administered by the republic governments, al- 
though the rate will be determined by the federal 
government, thus preserving the principle of the 
unity of the market. There is also provision for fed- 
eral control over the rates of various local and re- 
public taxes in emergency situations. 

Fourth, the Presidency is established as a type of 
“superexecutive.” This collective body consists of 
three representatives from each republic and two 
from each autonomous province, and its members 
serve five-year terms.** The Presidency has the power 
to appoint key officials, to supervise the activity of 
the federal government, to propose legislation to the 
Federal Assembly, and to delay acts of the govern- 
ment or Federal Assembly from going into effect. Un- 
der certain circumstances the Presidency is empow- 
ered to initiate emergency legislation—specifically, 
when the coordinating procedure provided for in 
Amendment 33 breaks down. It may also force the 
dissolution of the Federal Assembly if the latter re- 
fuses to accept recommendations placed before it by 
the Presidency.” In addition, the Presidency controls 
three new councils responsible for formulating gov- 
ernment policy on defense, security, and foreign 
affairs. Amendment 37 permits Tito to remain Presi- 
dent with many of the powers of that office specified 
under the 1963 constitution, while also serving as 
presiding officer of the new Presidency. Upon Tito’s 
retirement, the powers of his office will revert to the 
Presidency, which will appoint its own presiding 
officer; the latter will hold office for a one-year term 
and enjoy only limited powers and responsibilities. 

Fifth, under the provisions of Amendment 30, the 
Federal Assembly is empowered to legislate on a 
broad range of subjects of all-Yugoslav importance. 
On the one hand, this provides the federation with 
the power to supervise most economic matters and 
to maintain such essential operations as the federal 
Statistical service. On the other hand, these legisla- 
tive actions must still be “coordinated” with the re- 
publics when they fall under Amendment 33.*° Since 


33 The amendments originally provided for two representatives from 
each republic and one from each autonomous province. The number 
was increased in April, at Tito’s suggestion, so that the three 
nationalities of Bosnia-Herzegovina—Serbs, Croats, and Moslems— 
could each be represented in the Presidency. 

34 Under Amendment 33 the Presidency can empower the Federal 
Executive Council to make proposals to the Federal Assembly for 
dealing with emergency situations when it has proven impossible to 
coordinate republic views. See also Amendment 36. 

35 An act is either coordinated prior to its introduction in the 
Federal Assembly, or if it is the product of an amendment or other 
initiative taken within the Assembly, it must be referred to the Federal 
Executive Council for coordination before being finally adopted. 


the republics, too, may legislate on many of the 
subjects covered by Amendment 30, it seems possi-- 
ble in theory for a republic to block federal legisla- | 
tion while passing its own laws on such subjects as” 
the monetary system, customs duties, and the social 
plan—i.e., issues which in fact require a unified 
federal policy.** Although all acts contrary to the 
principle of the unified market are unconstitutional 
under Amendment 25, no power is given to either 
the federal government or the Federal Assembly to 
declare such acts null and void. Presumably such 
violations of the constitution must be ruled on by 
the Constitutional Court.*7 While the Federal Assem- 
bly may adopt legislation protecting the unified 
market, many such matters do fall under provisions 
of Amendment 33 and thus require prior approval 
by the republics and autonomous provinces. 

On the matter of interrepublic economic contro- 
versies, the constitutional amendments strike a bal- 
ance between the demands of Croatia and Slovenia 
and those of the remaining republics. Amendment 
27 provides for a Yugoslav National Bank under re 
public control, but leaves open the question of th 
future of the existing federal banks. Amendments 21 
through 23, which deal with the self-managemen 
(i.e., decentralized economic) system, provide for 
stricter control over the use of profits of banks an 
trading organizations by the enterprises contributin 
funds to the operation of such establishments. Thi 
represents a victory for the Croatian and Slovenia 
Communists in their efforts to clip the wings of th 
large trading organizations and banks. On the othe 
hand, Croatian demands for a share in foreign cur 
rency balances of the central government and fo 
some control over foreign trade found no positiv 
response in the revised constitution. 

How is one to evaluate this remarkable set of con 
stitutional amendments? In one sense. they do no 
work as dramatic a change as one might thin 
Amendment 33—with its provisions for coordinatio 


36 The amendments are so vague as to leave unclear whether any 
areas of legislative activity remain the exclusive prerogative of the 
federation. Defense, the fund for underdeveloped regions, and 
limitations on trade seem to fall into this category. It is conceivable 
that a republic might block federal legislation on such matters as the 
fund for underdeveloped regions without being able to pass any 
legislation of its own. 

37 The Constitutional Court, established in 1964, has the power to 
review acts, including laws and regulations of the federal governmen 
for their constitutionality under Article 241 of the 1963 constitution. 
Amendment 40, dealing with the Court, does not change these power 
but provides that the Court will be made up of 14 members—two 
from each republic and one from each of the autonomous provinces 
—with a president to be chosen from among the members. 
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among the republics— writes into law what has, to 
3 large degree, already become established practice. 
n this connection, the new procedures for breaking 
deadlocks in emergency situations provide the fed- 
=ral government with a means, not previously avail- 
able, of ending disputes among republics. The con- 
stitution is also explicit now in placing responsibility 
or internal security matters in the hands of the 
ederal government and its administrative organs. 
f strictly adhered to, this provision could reverse the 
‘rend—set in motion in 1966 by the dismissal of 
Rankovic—toward republic supervision of the secret 
bolice.** 


) ocus on the Republics 


On the other hand, the republics are now recog- 
lized as the key unit of government in Yugoslavia. 
hey have the power to control the federal govern- 
ent through their representatives in the federal 
dministration, the Federal Executive Council, and 
he Presidency. The republics can block actions in 

e economic field which they deem inimical to 
epublic interests, and they can presumably evolve 
heir own republic programs in these areas. One may 
nticipate a trend toward still further regionalization 
»f the Yugoslav economy, with each republic pursu- 
g its own commercial and investment policies, 
rawing up its own development plans, and even 
seeking to develop contacts with foreign business 
irms.** For several years now, foreign trade delega- 
ions have been visiting republic governments, and 
roatia has even sent its own delegation to Hungary. 

theory at least, the initiative should also lie with 

e republics when it comes to delimiting general 
2gislative responsibilities, for YLC leaders have re- 
eatedly committed themselves to the concept of a 
ederal government with severely limited powers. 
ardelj, for example, has stated that the federal 
overnment will restrict its activities to national 


38®Amendments 2 and 18 to the 1963 constitution provided that the 
deration and the republics would share responsibility for state 
curity; and the federal apparatus in this field was subsequently 
duced by 60 percent. It has been suggested that the new system, 
though reversing the intent behind the above amendments, will 
ovide for considerable decentralization of the secret police 
paratus, with coordination carried out by the Presidency’s council 
4 security matters. Other duties of the Ministry of the Interior— 
des state security—will be entirely in republic hands. NIN, 
= e8, 1971, p. 11. 
39 A Croatian proposal for a polycentric economic system can be 
d in Centar za aktualni politicki studij, Ustavna reforma, Zagreb, 
71, pp. 20-21. 
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defense, international relations, preservation of the 
unity of the Yugoslav market, and “protecting the 
foundations of the socialist system.” *° 

The long-term impact of the new amendments on 
the 1963 constitution is difficult to gauge, if only 
because these amendments accomplish only part of 
the task of constitutional revision and will function 
as part of a larger body of legislation dealing with 
the role of the courts and the Federal Assembly, the 
system of administration, and the republic consti- 
tutions.** As yet, this legislation is only in its earliest 
stages of development. It is especially difficult to 
judge the role that will be assumed by the Presi- 
dency. Already, the republic selections of represen- 
tatives to this new body seem to reflect differing 
assessments of its importance.*? Furthermore, the 
loose drafting of the amendments left unresolved 
major questions concerning the division of powers 
between the federal and republic governments, ques- 
tions which could create endless confusion if tested 
in the courtroom. 

The amendments were accepted with great reluc- 
tance in most parts of the country. The Croatian 
Communists accepted a compromise on the issue of 
control over foreign trade only when assured of strict 
observance of Amendment 33—~/.e., the “coordina- 
ting principle.” The Serbian Communists were con- 
cerned over precisely this last provision and also 
objected to the powers vested in the collective Presi- 
dency and to the threat to the principle of a unified 
market posed by the new economic rights of the 
republics.** Discussions organized by students and 
faculty of Belgrade University** revealed that Serbian 


49 Komunist (Belgrade), March 4, 1971. 

41 The ‘‘second stage’’ of constitutional reform will seek to rearrange 
the self-management system, socio-economic relations in the 
communes, the assembly system, and the judicial system in 
accordance with the recent amendments. It has been suggested that 
this may result in promulgation by the end of 1972 of a new 
constitution incorporating all the recent changes. Tanjug report 
broadcast from Belgrade, Oct. 13, 1971. 

42 Serbia chose representatives who are not members of the Party 
Presidium or the Executive Bureau of the YLC. Macedonia, on the 
other hand, selected two of its top Communists, both in the Executive 
Bureau, Krste Crvenkovski and Kiro Gligorov. 

43 NIN, March 14, 1971, pp. 11-12. 

*4 The Assembly of the Student Federation of Belgrade University 
in late April opposed the revision on the grounds that it created a 
system of “dual sovereignty,"’ that the Presidency was unacceptable 
because it was not responsible to any popularly elected body, and 
that a “‘common market" was being created instead of a unified 
market (Tanjug broadcast from Belgrade, April 22, 1971). Tne April 
30 issue of Student, which gave a detailed account of the meeting, 
was banned by the public prosecutor, as was a similar publication of 
the University’s Law Faculty—Ana/i pravnog faku/teta. Tne May 18 
and 27 issues of Student summarize these developments. 
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SOCIALIST AMALGAM FOR FEDERAL YUGOSLAVIA 


Comrades, we are a socialist society in which the League 
of Communists is the ideopolitical protagonist of our 
entire development. However, behavior in the League of 
Communists is not good, and | am not pleased. | must say 
that | am tremendously hurt by this. You know that | have 
long been at the head of the Communist Party, or rather 
the YLC, but | believe that up to now we never had a situa- 
tion such as we have now in the League of Communists. 
As long as | am in this position and as long as the mem- 
bership wants to support me, | shall strive to create order 
in the League of Communists. We must have unity. How- 
ever, we have some people now who violate this unity, 
although they too speak about it. All right, let us see who 
really is in favor of unity in deed and who violates it, thus 
destroying our community. 


The request was again made here today to name those 
people undermining our unity. | shall actually name them 
one day, and | shall not wait long. Why should we delude 
ourselves? Our existence, our socialist state, our community 
are at stake. All our republics and the unity of our coun- 
try are at stake. Who else but we Communists are responsi- 


intellectual opinion is strongly opposed to the revised 
constitution on these grounds. In Slovenia, on the 
other hand, the complaint has been expressed that 
the amended constitution is essentially “unitary” in 
nature.*® 

The debate over the amendments brought new 
strains in interrepublic relations during the spring 
of 1971. In April, the Croatian party’s Central Com- 
mittee charged the federal security organs with 
cooperating with hostile elements abroad in efforts 
to discredit the Croatian party leadership by attempt- 
ing to link certain of the members-.of the Croatian 
Central Committee with the organization of the ex- 
iled Croatian nationalist, Branomir Jelic.*® Tito was 
forced to intervene in the ensuing furor. In a speech 
of April 14 that was widely reported abroad, he 
strongly criticized nationalist behavior in the YLC 
and promised a purge, if necessary, to remove na- 
tionalist elements.*7 The 17th Plenum of the YLC 
Presidium, held at the end of April, was successful 


45 See the comments of Dr. Vladimir Krivic, President of the 
Constitutional Court of the Socialist Republic of Slovenia and Chairman 
of the Section for Relations Among Nations of the Socialist Alliance 
of the Working People of Yugoslavia, in Politika, April 6, 1971. 

46 At the 19th plenum of the Croatian Central Committee. Tanjug 
broadcast from Belgrade April 7, 1971. For an account of Jelic and 
his activities, see Der Spiege/, Oct. 5, 1970. 

47 Politika, April 16, 1971. 


ble for all this? We must behave in this sense. And he 
who does not behave like this—out he goes from the 
League of Communists. 


Many competences will be transferred from the Federation 
to the republics as a result of the adoption of the consti- 
tutional amendments. | think that this is good. However, 
there are also some people who, to be factual, by invoking 
the amendments, aim at closing themselves within their 
own borders and establishing a closed market, that is, a 
market which would not be unified, and this is a dangerous 
thing. 


. . . Because of all this, | shall shortly convene a meeting 
of the members of the Presidium and the other most re- 
sponsible people from the republics and provinces so that. 
we will be able to discuss everything | have talked about, 
and we shall not leave the meeting until we agree... . 


Tito speech to party aktiv in Kosovo, broadcast by 
Tanjug from Belgrade on April 15, 1971. 


in forcing republic party leaders to accept a com- 
mon line against nationalist excesses and to support 
the constitutional amendments.*® 

However, the Croatian party leadership defiantly 
continued to flaunt its nationalism well into the sum- 
mer. On July 5, Tito conferred with the republic’ 
leadership and apparently left them no alternative 
but to curb nationalistic excesses among party mem- 
bers in Croatia.*® The Fourth Conference of the Croa- 
tian LC, held in mid-July, showed a more sobe 
tone,®® and by the end of the month a purge of ex 
treme nationalists (both Serb and Croat) from th 
Croatian party had begun. As a result of thes 
developments, the national crisis appears to hav 
been contained for the moment. The stage has bee 
set for a new period in which the principles of th 
new system will be put into practice and the actua 
balance of power between the republics and the fed 
eral government determined. 

The present account of developments in Yugo 
slavia has, of necessity, passed rapidly over recen 
developments in many areas in order to focus o 


48 Radio Belgrade broadcast, April 30, 1971. 

49 This was evidenced by the speech of Dusan Dragosavac to the 
Conference, broadcast from Belgrade, July 15, 1971. 

50 Tanjug broadcast from Belgrade July 15, 1971. 

51 Marko Veselica was one of the purge’s first victims. 
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e crisis in national relations. Yugoslavia today faces 
e problem of coordinating not only the demands 
the republics but of other powerful interests— 
onomic, social and political—which the system 
self has helped to create. If the elaborate mechan- 
sms developed over the past several years to repre- 
ent these interests fail to operate properly, it may 
become necessary for the party or the army to inter- 
ene with the aim of restoring a strong central gov- 
rnment. In his April 14 speech, Tito strongly criti- 
ized the party for its passivity, and it would appear 
at a campaign to overcome government instability 
strengthening and tightening party controls is cur- 
ently under way. 
While it is still too early to judge how relationships 
etween the federal government and the republics 
ill develop or how power will be distributed be- 
een the two levels of government, it is a fact that 
e constitutional reforms did achieve the short-term 
bjective of ending the deadlock within the federal 
overnment which had threatened to permit the 
ountry to slide into economic chaos. As the accord 
n constitutional revision was being worked out, the 
ederal government moved ahead with a stabilization 
rogram which included a devaluation of the dinar. 
Moreover, the continued importance of the federal 
“overnment is suggested by the fact that the federal 
»udget for 1971 is as great, if not greater, than that 
or 1970. Also, proposals for reorganizing the Fed- 
ral Executive Council and the federal secretariats 
rovide for an administrative apparatus capable of 
laying a major role not only in defense and foreign 
olicy but also in domestic affairs, should the need 
rise.” 


Jnfinished Business 


There is reason to doubt, however, whether the 
ederal government will enjoy the unified support 

the republic governments. By the end of the 
uummer of 1971, the economic policies of the gov- 
nment were once more under attack from a num- 
er of republics, including Serbia. While the con- 
titutional revisions removed some of the grievances 
ursed by Slovenia and Croatia against the central 


%2 The federal government is to have eight federal secretariats— 
gn affairs, defense, internal affairs, economy, finances, foreign 
de, labor and social policy, and judicial affairs and general 
inistration, as well as nine federal institutes, three federal 
Ctorates, two federal inspectorates, and several other bodies. 
orba, July 10, 1971. 
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government, controversy over other issues seems to 
have intensified. The lull in the national question 
may only be temporary. Certainly the purge in the 
Croatian party is only a minor affair. Nationalistically- 
oriented party leaders such as Miko Tripalo should 
be able to maintain their positions of power and con- 
tinue to defend national interests within the YLC. 
As for the campaign to strengthen the role of the 
party, it can only succeed if the League is more 
united—especially in its central organs—than is 
presently the case. 

The revised constitution therefore represents an 
imperfect transition from a system in which the cen- 
tral government was the dominant partner (and the 
interest of the republics lay primarily in seeking a 
voice at the center to block unwanted actions) to- 
ward a more truly federal form of government. It 
may be that the new arrangements will provide a 
suitable framework within which the republics can 
resolve their differences. On the other hand, the 
proclivity of the republics to forge weapons against 
“the center” may result—through application of the 
“coordinating principle’—in the emergence of a 
quasi-confederal system of government rather than 
the genuinely federal system sought by the design- 
ers of the revision. 

The system of government toward which Yugo- 
slavia is groping—one might speak of it as a form 
of constitutional communism resting on a flexible 
sharing of powers between the central and republic 
governments—nevertheless meets several important 
needs of the country. The existence of deep-rooted 
national differences is only one reason for pursuing 
the path of far-reaching decentralization of power. 
Since it is clear that economic difficulties, especially 
in the underdeveloped areas, will not be solved for 
many years, there may be something to say for plac- 
ing responsibility for economic development squarely 
in the hands of the republics, rather than letting re- 
sentment mount solely against the federal govern- 
ment. In this regard, the devolution of economic 
powers, although it runs the risk of fragmenting the 
Yugoslav economy, could in the long run help pre- 
serve the unity of the country. If republic leaders in 
the YLC can reconcile their differences, the growth 
of “national communism” at the republic level may 
possibly contribute to a reinvigoration of the Yugo- 
slav political system, just as Tito’s experiment with 
national communism within the Soviet empire gave 
birth to a new era in Yugoslav politics two decades 
ago. 

‘SER ED ee I RS 


Albania’s 


Expanding Horizons 


By Peter R. Prifti 


ne of the more interesting repercussions of 

the Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia in 

August 1968 has been the reaction of Com- 
munist Albania. There is now considérable evidence 
that the invasion and the related enunciation of the 
so-called Brezhnev Doctrine of the limited sov- 
ereignty of socialist countries prompted the Alban- 
ian Party of Labor to undertake a major reassess- 
ment and reorientation of its foreign policy in re- 
sponse to the changed political situation in Eastern 
Europe. The behavior of Tirana over the last three 
years gives evidence of a growing awareness that 
exclusive reliance on Peking—a dependence which 
dates back to 1961—has become an insufficient 
guarantee of Albanian national independence. As a 
result, one detects a very slow but cumulative cool- 
ing in the Sino-Albanian relationship. Simultan- 
eously, Albania has taken serious steps to normalize 
relations with her Balkan neighbors and also to es- 
tablish diplomatic and other ties with a majority of 
the countries of Western Europe—in other words, to 
forge an “opening to the West.” 

The post-1968 shift is not the first such radical 
change in Albanian foreign policy in the postwar 
period, but it marks the first time that an “extra- 
bloc” orientation has emerged. In 1948, Albania 
responded to intolerable pressures from Yugoslavia 
and the formal break between Belgrade and Moscow 
by building close ties with the Soviet Communist 
Party. However, Khrushchev’s policy toward Albania 


Mr. Prifti is a Research Affiliate of the Center for 
International Studies at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (Cambridge). He has contributed to 
Survey and East Europe. 


in the late 1950’s generated increasing suspicion 
and resistance on the part of the Albanian com- 
rades, and these attitudes resulted in a second 
major shift of Albanian allegiance, this time from 
Moscow to Peking (in 1961). Both of these read- 
justments in Albanian foreign policy were effected 
entirely within the framework of the system of Com- 
munist states. Now, Tirana has overcome its ideo- 
logical scruples enough to mend fences and estab- 
lish ties with a greater number of nations of the non- 
Communist world than ever before. 

To better understand the evolution of Tirana’s for- 
eign policy since August 1968, it is useful to con- 
sider Albania’s relations with the Soviet Union, the 
People’s Republic of China, Yugoslavia, and Wester 
Europe prior to the Czechoslovak crisis. Turnin 
first to relations with Moscow, it should be note 
that Soviet-Albanian ties were quite cordial unti 
1955, when Soviet party leader Khrushchev visite 
Belgrade to effect his famous reconciliation wit 
Tito." The Albanians, fearing a Soviet rapprochemen 
with Tirana’s arch rival (both politically and ideolog 
ically), had strongly opposed Khrushchev’s trip. Th 
Soviet leader’s wholesale attack on Stalin at the 20t 
CPSU Gongress in the following year increased th 
concern of the Stalinist leadership of Albania 
Tirana’s worst fears were confirmed during the Hun 
garian uprising in autumn 1956, when Khrushche 
turned for advice on the matter of dealing with th 
Hungarians to none other than Tito—the man who 
the Albanians viewed as the principal architect o 


1 See for example Enver Hoxha, ‘‘Speech on Behalf of the Central 
Committee of the Albanian Party of Labor at the November 1960 
Moscow Conference of 81 Communist and Workers’ Parties,” Rruga 
e partise (Tirana), August 1970, p. 30. 
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e Hungarian revolt and the leading agent of coun- 

errevolution within the socialist camp.’ As we shall 
resently see, this view was also strongly stated by 

e Chinese—a factor which increasingly drew 
irana and Peking together. 

Tensions continued to mount between Moscow 
nd Tirana over a wide range of ideological, nation- 
list, interparty, and military matters. In June 1960, 
e Albanian Communists rejected Khrushchev’s 
eavy-handed attempts to force them to join in a 
ondemnation of China at the Bucharest Conference 
of ruling Communist parties). The Albanians felt 
nat their party’s right to independence and equality 
vith all other parties in the socialist camp had been 
rutally violated by the CPSU leader’s pressure tac- 
Be 

Moscow’s assertions that the Albanians were 
dogmatists,” “sectarians,” and “narrow national- 
sts” drew counterclaims from Tirana that Albanian 
preign policy positions were in strict accord with 
arxist-Leninist teachings and the interests of the 
ocialist camp—i.e., they, rather than the Khrush- 
hev group, were the true “internationalists.” Right 
p to the definitive rupture of Soviet-Albanian rela- 
ons in late 1961, Soviet policy toward “revisionist” 
ugoslavia remained a bitter bone of ideological 
ontention. Khrushchev’s repeated references to 
ugoslavia as a “socialist country” seemed a clear 
rovocation to Enver Hoxha, Albanian party General 
ecretary, for Yugoslavia had been expelled from 
e Cominform in 1948 and as late as November 
960 had been criticized by the Moscow Conference 

Communist and Workers’ Parties. In Tirana’s view, 
oscow’s friendly dealings with Belgrade were tan- 
amount to open encouragement of an “enemy of 
e Albanian Party of Labor.” * 


<remlin Pressure Tactics 


The Soviet Union reacted to Tirana’s conservative 
d intransigent line with a concerted campaign of 
olitical, economic and military measures designed 
) bring Albania to heel. Khrushchev enraged the 
Ibanian Communists by holding talks about the 
reek minority in Albania” with Greek political 
“ader Sophocles Venizelos in June 1960° and by 
oring Albania’s concern over the fate of its na- 


2 Ibid., pp. 33-34. 

3 /bid., pp. 15-20. 

4Zeri i popuillit (Tirana), Nov. 8, 1961. 
5 /bid., Sept. 3, 1960, and Nov. 8, 1961. 
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tionals in Yugoslavia.‘ There is evidence that shortly 
after the 1960 Bucharest Conference, the CPSU 
initiated a campaign aimed at splitting the Albanian 
party and eliminating Hoxha from power. High-rank- 
ing party officials Liri Belishova and Koco Tashko 
were later purged for having “capitulated” to Mos- 
cow in this affair.” Furthermore, the Soviet ambas- 
sador to Tirana was accused of seeking “to incite 
the People’s Army against the party leadership...” * 

In the realm of economics, the Kremlin delayed 
and drastically curtailed Soviet shipments of grain 
to Albania in the summer of 1960 despite the threat 
of a famine there.’ The following spring and sum- 
mer, Moscow withdrew all its technical specialists 
from Albania, suspended all economic credits (in- 
cluding essential financial support for the Albanian 
Third Five-Year Plan, for the years 1961-65), and 
terminated scholarships for ‘the 1,200 Albanians 
then studying in the Soviet Union. 

The growing tensions between the two countries 
could not help but be reflected in military relations. 
This was admitted in a July 6, 1961, letter from the 
Central Committee of the Albanian Party of Labor to 
the CPSU Central Committee,’® which charged the 
Soviet Union with reneging on its commitment to 
furnish Albania with military equipment and as- 
serted Albania’s claim to ownership of all Soviet 
military installations at the Vlore naval base in Al- 
bania.” The Albanian leaders also took this oppor- 
tunity to charge Moscow with manipulating the War- 
saw Pact for Soviet ends without regard for Alban- 
ia’s national security. This charge doubtless stem- 
med from reports that Soviet Marshal A. A. Grechko, 
then Commander-in-Chief of Warsaw Pact forces, 


6 Ibid., Sept. 19 and 20, 1962. 
7 Hoxha, “Speech ... at the November 1960 Moscow 


Conference ...,’’ p. 20; also, Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 29, 1961. 
® Hoxha, “Speech ... at the November 1960 Moscow 
Conference .. .,”’ p. 22. 


9 Zeri i popullit, Nov. 8, 1961. 

10 “Letter of the CC of the APL and the Council of Ministers of the 
Albanian People’s Republic to the CPSU CC and the Council of 
Ministers of the Soviet Union Wherein the True Causes of the 
Aggravation of Albanian-Soviet Relations Are Discovered,” In 
Dokumenta Kryesore te Partise se Punes se Shqiperise (Principal 
Documents of the Albanian Party of Labor), Vol. IV, Tirana, 1970, 
pp. 25-61. 

11 /bid., pp. 42-50. Tirana claims that the Soviets, contrary to 
agreements with Albania, decided to “‘liquidate’’ the Viore naval base 
and remove all of its military installations, including a submarine 
force which reportedly numbered 12 units. When Tirana balked at 
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equipment and committing ‘“‘acts of piracy."’ This conflict was 
resolved when Albania agreed to the evacuation of eight Soviet subs, 
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had threatened to expel Albania from the pact.” 

The rift became final in October and December 
1961. Khrushchev chose the forum of the 22nd 
CPSU Congress to read Albania out of the world 
Communist movement publicly.» In December 
1961, Moscow severed state relations with Albania, 
a measure which had never before been applied 
within the socialist camp, even to Tito. These 
events froze Albania into a posture of hostility 
toward the CPSU which has persisted to this day. 
The departure of Khrushchev from power in October 
1964 brought no improvement in Soviet-Albanian 
relations. Tirana continued to blast the “Brezhnev- 
Kosygin-Podgorny clique” for pursuing a policy of 
“Khrushchevism without Khrushchev.” * 

As relations with the Soviet Union deteriorated, 
Albania’s ties with the People’s Republic of China 
grew closer. Each of the latter two Communist 
states welcomed the support of the other for its 
ideological and political line and independent pos- 
ture vis-a-vis Moscow. Implicit Chinese political and 
ideological support for Tirana was manifested as 
early as 1956 when Jen-min Jih-pao published a 
statement censuring the Yugoslavs for excessive 
criticism of Stalinism in the Soviet Union.’* This 
critique followed strong Albanian attacks on Tito in 
the wake of the Hungarian revolution. Peking gave 
further support to Tirana’s polemics against Tito in 
May 1958 with a vitriolic attack on the Yugoslav 
League of Communists.” 

Once the Tirana-Moscow rift became final, the 
People’s Republic of China rallied strongly in de- 
fense of the isolated Albanian comrades. At the 
22nd CPSU Congress, the Chinese delegation was 
the only group to openly rebuke the Soviet party for 
making public its quarrel with Tirana. Chinese dele- 
gations again defended Albania against attacks by 
pro-Moscow delegations at the Bulgarian, Hungar- 


12 Hoxha, ‘“‘Speech .. . at the November 1960 Moscow 
Conference .. .,’’ p. 22. 

13 Pravda, Oct. 18, 1961. 

14 “New Hostile Acts of N. Khrushchev’s Group toward the 
Albanian People’s Republic,” Zeri i popullit, Dec. 10, 1961. (The 
Soviet note informing Tirana of Moscow’s decision to break 
diplomatic relations was dated December 3, 1961.) 

15 ““Khrushchevian Revisionism Did Not Disappear with N. 
Khrushchev's Fall,” jbid., Nov. 1, 1964, and “Khruschchevian 
Revisionists Face to Face with Serious Difficulties, Failures, and 
Contradictions,” ibid., Dec. 10, 1965. 

16 Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), Dec. 29, 1956. For an excellent 
account of early Sino-Albanian relations, see Daniel Tretiak, “The 
Founding of the Sino-Albanian Entente,’’ The China Quarterly 
(London), April-June 1962, pp. 123-43. 

17 Jen-min Jih-pao, May 5, 1958, as translated in Survey of the 
China Mainland Press (Hong Kong), No. 1767, May 8, 1958. 


ian and Czechoslovak party congresses in late 1962. 
Peking’s solidarity with Tirana was further demon- 
strated in January 1964 and again in March 1965 
when PRC Premier Chou En-lai paid state visits to 
Albania—events which were aimed, among other 
things, at “raising the prestige of the Albanian lead- 
ers by providing concrete evidence of the close ties 
existing between Peking and Tirana.” * 

The Chinese also furnished the Albanians inesti- 
mable economic aid and credits, technical assistance, 
and large shipments of grain to fill the void left by 
the Soviet pullout. Already in February 1961, Peking 
had agreed to furnish $123 million to help finance 
the Albanian Third Five-Year Plan, including aid in 
the construction of 25 specific industrial projects. 
In June 1965, China reportedly made a new loan ot 
$214 million to help finance the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan for 1966-70.” In the early 1960’s, Chinese ex: 


18 Nicholas C. Pano, The People’s Republic of A/bania, Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1968, p. 165. 

19 Jan S. Prybyla, ‘‘Albania’s Economic Vassalage,’’ East Europe 
(New York), January 1967, pp. 9-14. 


A KHRUSHCHEV PARABLE 


. . . the Chinese have done everything they can to mis- 
represent what happened [in the Cuban missile crisis— 
Ed.]. You get echoes of their propaganda here and there. 
The Albanians, for example. 


The Albanians remind me of something that happened 
when | was young and used to work in the mines... . 
When the miners came up for lunch, they would amuse 
themselves by calling over small children and offering 
them kopeks if they would. memorize some words and 
then go home and recite the words to their parents. 
When the children agreed and held out their hands, the 
miners gave them kopeks and proceeded to instruct the 
children in the foulest words known to the Russian lan- 
guage. And afterwards, when the kids left, the miners 
would howl with laughter when they imagined these tots 
teaching their parents such choice vocabulary. 


It was stupid, of course, but this was the sort of thing 
that amused the miners. Well, the point of my story is: 
somebody has been teaching the Albanians dirty words 
and giving them kopeks. rad 


—From comments of the late Soviet First Secretary 
N. S. Khrushchev in a 1962 interview with Norman 
Cousins, extracted with the permission of Mr. 
Cousins from his “The Improbable Triumvirate— 
Khrushchev, Kennedy, and Pope John,” Saturday 
Review (New York), Oct. 30, 1971, p. 30. 


perts journeyed to Albania in increasing numbers to 
Supervise construction of power projects, develop- 
ment of oil and mining industries, and expansion of 
he Durres harbor facilities. Joint agencies such as 
he Sino-Albanian Commission for Scientific and 
echnical Cooperation and the Sino-Albanian Ship- 
ping Company were formed. During the first half of 
he 1960's, an estimated 60 percent of Albanian 
oreign trade was with the PRC.” 

As the foregoing suggests, Tirana became almost 
ompletely dependent on China in the critical years 
ollowing the break with Moscow. Peking’s response 
0 Albania’s needs at this vital juncture was timely 
and indispensable for the continued viability of 
oxha’s regime. Chinese support was also evident in 
1966-68, when Albania emulated Peking by staging 
ts own cultural revolution aimed at consolidating 
Hoxha’s power. Peking hailed this Albanian exercise 
as a great victory over revisionist ideology and the 
remnants of bourgeois and feudal influence in Al- 
Dania. Through these years Chinese speeches, mes- 
Sages, and greetings to the Albanians invariably 
oraised Hoxha as “a distinguished Marxist-Leninist” 
and described Albania as a “beacon light of social- 
sm” on the European continent. 

Throughout the period 1961-68, Albania’s ideo- 
Ogical position closely paralleled Peking’s general 
foreign policy line. There was basic agreement be- 
‘ween the two allies on the major ideological issues 

ithin the Communist world, such as the nature of 
mperialism, the criteria for measuring the transition 
0 socialism, and the attitude to be adopted toward 
ational liberation movements, as well as disarm- 
ment and nuclear warfare, peaceful coexistence, 
he class struggle, the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
nd the vanguard role of the party. It would be a 

istake, however, to conclude that Albania showed 
0 initiative for independent action, or that it has 

erted no influence whatsoever on Chinese policy. 
Tirana is not a mere spokesman for China. Albania’s 
ponses to international developments have been 
otivated—both before 1968 and after—primarily 
what it conceives to be its own national interests. 
Ithough they are quick to deny it, Albania’s lead- 
are, in fact if not in rhetoric, nationalists first 
nd then Communists. In return for Albanian sup- 
Ort of Peking’s general ideological and foreign pol- 
line, the Chinese have supported the Albanians 
questions of vital national importance to the 
er. For example, China has attacked the “Greek 
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reactionaries” who “plan aggression” against Al- 
bania.” Again, with respect to Yugoslavia, China 
made no move to improve relations with Belgrade 
until after Albania had implicitly made common 
cause with its once bitter foe by publishing Bel- 
grade’s denunciation of the 1968 invasion of Czech- 
oslovakia (see below). 

The Albanian gesture to Belgrade marked a sig- 
nificant thaw in relations with Yugoslavia, which— 
from Tirana’s viewpoint—had remained basically 
frozen from 1948. The differences between Tirana 
and Belgrade had included matters of economics, 
interparty relations, and relations with the Soviet 
Union, but the basic cause of tension, as Albania 
Saw it, was the persistent attempts by the Yugoslav 
Communists to dominate the Albanian Party of 
Labor and to reduce Albania to the status of a Yugo- 
Slav satellite. Tirana feels that Tito has sought to 
establish tutelage over the Albanians almost from 
the founding of the Albanian party in 1941. Belgrade 
fostered a pro-Tito faction within the Albanian party 
(headed by Koci Xoxe, Albanian Minister of the In- 
terior), which sought to unseat Hoxha several times, 
particularly in 1944 and 1947.” In the economic 
area, Yugoslavia saw Albania as a source of raw 
materials and sought—through trade, monetary, 
and customs union agreements—to reduce Albania 
to an appendage of the Yugoslav economy. Conse- 
quently, Belgrade became concerned when Hoxha 
journeyed to Moscow in 1947 to conclude an eco- 
nomic accord with the Soviet Union. Interpreting 
this as an anti-Yugoslav initiative, Belgrade took 
Steps to isolate Albania politically, economically, and 
militarily from the USSR.” 

Tito’s attempt to manipulate the Albanian party 
reached a high point in February 1948, when the 
Pro-Yugoslav Xoxe succeeded in temporarily elim- 
inating from power two prominent members of the 
Hoxha group, Mehmet Shehu and Liri Belishova, and 
reportedly made preparations to physicaly liquidate 
Hoxha and his key supporters. Meantime, Belgrade 
made ready to dispatch two divisions to Albania for 
the ostensible purpose of heading off an invasion by 
the Greeks. The Albanians claimed that the purpose 
was to pave the way for the incorporation of Albania 
into the Yugoslav Federation. Regardless of the 
motivation, the plans fell through when Stalin ex- 
pelled Tito from the Cominform in June 1948. 


21 Zeri i popuillit, Sept. 29, 1967. 

22 Dokumenta Kryesore . . ., Vol. 1, Tirana, 1960, pp. 423-65. 
23 /bid., pp. 387, 392. 

24 Pano, op. cit., p. 80. 
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Stalin’s action put an end to Belgrade’s direct in- 
fluence in Albania, but it did not, apparently, end 
Yugoslavia’s attempts to destroy Hoxha. Tirana con- 
tends that after 1948 the “Tito clique” embarked on 
insurgency operations against Albania which _ in- 
cluded the dispatch of armed bands across the bor- 
der to foment disorder and unrest. According to 
Albanian sources, Tito’s agents in Albania tried in 
1956 to organize a “counterrevolution” to coincide 
with the Hungarian revolt.”® Five years later, in May 
1961, at an espionage trial in Tirana, Yugoslavia was 
accused of plotting with Greece and the United 
States Sixth Fleet to overthrow the Hoxha leader- 
ship.” 

Reacting to what it called intolerable provoca- 
tions, aS well as to the abhorrent Tito general line, 
Tirana in turn carried out a relentless and bitter 
campaign of polemics against Tito with the object 
of discrediting Yugoslavia and making impossible a 
rapprochement between Belgrade and the socialist 
camp. This policy, as we have seen, ran counter to 
Moscow’s repeated efforts to normalize relations 
with Belgrade and, in fact, contributed in large 
measure to the exacerbation of Tirana-Moscow rela- 
tions. When the final break with the USSR came in 
1961, the Albanians—no longer restrained by Mos- 
cow— intensified their attacks on Tito, unremittingly 
caiting him the betrayer of the socialist camp and 
the liquidator of socialism in Yugoslavia. 

Throughout this pre-1968 period, Albania’s view 
of the West was almost wholly negative. The West 
was identified with imperialism, monopoly capital- 
ism, war, and aggression. It represented the class 
enemy, whose bellicose nature would never change 
and against whom Marxist-Leninist revolutionaries 
and progressive forces in the world must wage an 
all-out political, ideological and economic struggle to 
achieve the final victory of socialism and commun- 
ism on a worldwide scale. 


Isolated and Intractable 


Thus, following the break with the Soviet Union, 
Albania became effectively isolated from all its Euro- 
pean neighbors. She saw herself as the beleaguered 
outpost of Marxism-Leninism in the Balkans, striving 
heroically to build socialism with a pick in one hand 
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and a rifle in the other. But by 1968, the political | 
picture in the Balkans and East Europe had shifted 
in significant ways which made the Albanian isola- 
tion less complete, or which at least paved the way 
for change. In the wake of the fall of Aleksandar 
Rankovic from a position of power in Yugoslavia in~ 
July 1966, Belgrade adopted a policy of moderation - 
aimed at reconciling existing differences with Al- 
bania. In April 1967, a military coup in Athens 
placed Greece under army rule; yet, contrary to 
Tirana’s expectations, the ruling military junta 
proved less aggressive than its monarchist predeces- 
sors in pressing Greek territorial claims to southern 
Albania. Thus, Tirana felt somewhat less threatened 
than before by her neighbors. 

Furthermore, the liberalization moves introduced 
in Czechoslovakia during 1967 and 1968 had per- 
suaded the Albanians that the revisionist camp— 
headed by the Soviet Union—was disintegrating and 
that the disoriented and cowardly “anti-Marxist” 
clique in the Kremlin would do nothing to halt the 
process of disintegration.” Tirana thus looked for- 
ward confidently to the downfall of the revisionist | 
parties in Eastern Europe and the reconquest of 
power by Marxist-Leninist revolutionaries, first in the 
East European capitals and finally in Moscow itself. | 
Such was the state of the world as seen by the 
austere and highly doctrinaire Communist leader- 
ship in Tirana as it unswervingly pursued its seem- 
ingly intransigent foreign policy. 

Obviously, Albania’s rulers did not anticipate the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia, and the event 
forced a sudden and drastic reappraisal of Hoxha’s 
perceptions of the geopolitical realities in Europe. 
Tirana’s immediate reaction was to issue a party and 
government declaration condemning Moscow in very 
strong terms and alerting the peoples of the socialist 
countries and the world to the “imperialist and 
fascist designs” of the ‘‘counter-revolutionary clique” 
ruling the USSR.” In fact, the declaration was a call 
for support in the face of the felt Soviet threat to 
Albanian independence. On September 12, Albanian 
Premier Mehmet Shehu, charging that the CPSU 
leaders had transformed the Warsaw Pact “from a 
defense pact against imperialist aggression into an 
aggressive pact against the socialist countries them- 


27 “The Working Class in Revisionist Countries Must Take the Field 
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Satellites Against the Czechoslovak SR and the Czechoslovak 
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selves,” announced Albania’s withdrawal from the 
pact.” This action, too, was taken to head off Soviet 
action against Albania on the pretext of defending 
the interests of a Warsaw Pact member country. On 


September 17, the Chinese Communist leaders sent’ 


a telegram endorsing Albania’s action and full sup- 
port in the event of a Soviet attack.*° 

At the same time, the Albanians took further 
steps to improve the country’s defense posture. On 
September 29, a high-powered Albanian party and 
government delegation, headed by Defense Minister 
General Begir Balluku, arrived in Peking to attend 
the 19th anniversary celebrations of the PRC. Dur- 
ing their nine-day stay in Peking, the Albanians were 
received by Mao, and Balluku had “a very cordial 
talk” with Lin Piao and members of his staff.*? The 
Chinese reciprocated in November, when Huang 
Yung-sheng, the Chinese Army Chief of Staff, led a 
delegation to Tirana on the occasion of the 24th 
anniversary of Albania’s liberation. It was the 
highest-ranking Chinese military delegation ever to 


29 Bashkimi (Tirana), Sept. 13, 1968. See also Robin Alison 
Remington, The Warsaw Pact (Case Studies in Communist Conflict 
Resolution), Cambridge, Mass., MIT Press, 1971, pp. 48-55. 

30 Peking Review, Sept. 20, 1968, pp. 3-4. 
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ON SOVIET IMPERIALISM 


The latest form of Soviet revisionist imperialism is .. . 
just as dangerous, crafty, and aggressive as American im- 
perialism. 


Our party, from the time when modern revisionism usurped 
power in the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, 
has correctly summed up the situation and has pointed out 
that a “second front” is beginning to oppose socialism and 
communism in the world. 


Today we are all witnessing the transformation of the re- 
visionist Soviet Union into a chauvinistic and neocolonialist 
state. The Soviet revisionists’ foreign policy is none other 
than the Great Russian policy of the old tsars; it is com- 
posed of the same expansionist ambitions, the same objec- 
tives of the subjugation and enslavement of peoples. The 
appetites of young Soviet revisionist imperialism are 
large. ... 


The barbaric aggression against Czechoslovakia was not a 
chance action, nor was it part of an exceptional situation 
without any future, but the paroxysm of an aggressive and 
chauvinistic policy drawn up as an official line, the begin- 
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visit Albania and served to reinforce Peking’s offer 
of support two months earlier. 

On the domestic front, the Albanian leaders 
mounted a vigorous campaign to mobilize public 
Opinion against Moscow and to prepare the popula- 
tion psychologically for a possible Soviet armed 
attack on Albania. This war psychology was further 
intensified by a stream of articles in the nation’s 
press urging the Czechoslovak people to trust to 
arms as the only means of regaining their freedom 
from the Soviet invaders and of restoring true 
socialism in their country. 

Such were the political, military and psychological 
steps taken by Albania immediately after the August 
1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia. These steps 
sought to bolster Albanian national security and to 
define the country’s posture with regard to the 
Czechoslovak events. Albania’s denunciation of the 
Soviets, her formal withdrawal from the Warsaw 
Pact, the strengthening of ties with China—all were 
predictable. However, they constituted only the first 
phase of what now can be seen as a major readjust- 
ment of Albanian foreign policy. The second, more 
significant phase has witnessed notable Albanian 
initiatives toward improving the political atmosphere 
in the Balkans and coming to more realistic terms 
with the long-execrated and oft-maligned West. 


ning of a great offensive directed against the freedom and 
independence of many countries and peoples. It is a fact 
that at the same time that Czechoslovakia was being openly 
invaded, the silent occupation of Poland, democratic Ger- 
many, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Mongolia was increasing. 
These countries have been practically turned into military 
provinces of Moscow’s empire, where Soviet generals not 
only keep “order,” but also make policies and even law. 


... Brezhnev brought out the infamous theory of “limited 
sovereignty,” and his zealous propagandists are trying to 
convince the world that the Soviet Union sent not tanks but 
“international aid” to Prague, that it is not oppressing satel- 
lite countries but is “strengthening the socialist commu- 
nity,” that it is not exploiting them but is accelerating their 
“socialist integration,” etc. 


The theory of “limited sovereignty” is the theory of chau- 
vinism and great power expansion, the theory by whose 
help the new Soviet imperialists are trying to stifle all sov- 
ereignty of other peoples and arrogate the “sovereign right” 
to intervene where and when they should... . 


—From Enver Hoxha’s speech to the 6th Congress of the 
Albanian Party of Labor, Zeri i popullit, Nov. 2, 1971. 


Albania’s Expanding Horizons 


In this remarkable shift the only major factor of 
pre-1968 Albanian policy which has remained con- 
stant in the last three years has been Tirana’s im- 
placable hostility toward Moscow—a posture which 
has been maintained in spite of many Soviet at- 
tempts, direct and indirect, to resume trade and 
diplomatic relations with Albania. Far from accept- 
ing Moscow’s overtures, Tirana has in recent years 
energetically pressed its efforts to promote anti- 
Soviet factionalism among the countries of Eastern 
Europe and the pro-Soviet Communist parties of 
Western Europe. In a major speech at Tirana in 
September 1970, Enver Hozha rejected Soviet ap- 
peals for a cessation of polemics and apparently 
closed the door irrevocably to Moscow’s bid for a 
restoration of Soviet-Albanian ties. “Not being able to 
bite our hand,” Hoxha said, “the Soviet revisionist 
traitors now want to kiss it.” Reminding the Kremlin 
leaders of the Soviet party’s “great political, ideolog- 
ical and economic debts to Albania” in the past, he 
described the Albania people as “the sworn ene- 
mies” of the present CPSU leadership.” 

Hoxha clearly has a personal stake in perpetuat- 
ing the Albanian-Soviet quarrel. For a decade now, he 
has developed and defended a totally uncompro- 
mising position toward Moscow, the ‘“‘center of mod- 
ern revisionism.” He has insisted that the struggle 
between Marxist-Leninists and modern revisionists 
(/.e., Moscow and its supporters) is a struggle to the 
death and that the revisionists are doomed by his- 
tory to go down to defeat. For him to change course 
now and enter into relations with the Soviet Union 
would be an admission of error of such magnitude 
as to call into question the validity and integrity of 
the Albanian party’s militant ideology and history. 
Even the powerful and politically adroit Hoxha might 
not be able to survive such a switch. It would there- 
fore appear that as long as Hoxha remains in power, 
there is practically no chance for an improvement 
in Albania’s relations with the USSR, barring truly 
drastic changes in Soviet policies. 


Tirana-Peking Relations 


It should come as no surprise that the Albanians 
have meanwhile continued to rely quite heavily on 
their ties with Peking and have hewed quite closely 
to the Chinese line on world issues and ideological 
matters. The Albanian Communists have ardently 


33 Zeri i popuillit, Sept. 19, 1970. 
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defended violent revolution as the only feasible road 
to the triumph of Marxism-Leninism throughout the 
world and warmly welcomed Mao Tse-tung’s state- 
ment of May 20, 1970, that “revolution is the main 
trend in the world today.” ** During this period, the 
Albanians also hailed the Chinese Communist 
Party’s Ninth Congress, held in April 1969, as “a 
historic event,” praised Mao as “a distinguished 
Marxist-Leninist,” reacted with great indignation to 
the Sino-Soviet border clashes (placing the blame 
entirely on Moscow), made strong pleas for China’s 
admission to the United Nations, and strongly en- 
dorsed Chinese verbal attacks on the Soviet Union, 
particularly in connection with the signing of the 
Moscow-Bonn treaty, the fall of Gomulka, and the 
observance of the centennials of Lenin’s birth (April 
1970) and the Paris Commune (March 1971).* 
Tirana’s contacts with Peking and exchanges of dele- 
gations at all levels have continued unabated, as 
have trade relations and scientific, technical and 
cultural cooperation between the two countries. 

A new element, however, seems to have been 
introduced into Sino-Albanian relations as a conse-) 
quence of China’s moves toward limited detente 
with the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and the West. 
These Chinese initiatives mark a significant de- 
parture from Peking’s long-time international pos- 
ture and run counter to Tirana’s own persistent mil- 
itant stance vis-a-vis revisionists within the Com 
munist world and the imperialists without. As a 
result, recent Albanian policy appears to have di 
verged from the Peking line either explicitly or im 
plicitly (by Tirana’s studied silence on Peking polic 
which meets with its disapproval). 

This is evidenced in Albanian reactions to recent 
Sino-Soviet dealings. After Soviet Premier Kosygi 
met with Chou En-lai on September 11, 1969, to 
arrange for talks on the border dispute between the 
two countries, the Chinese toned down their attacks 
on Moscow and the CPSU leadership. The Albanians 
however, have kept up a furious barrage of attacks 
on the USSR and its leaders—now referred to as 
“the new Tsars.” Although a brief Zeri i popullit 
dispatch announced the opening of Sino-Sovie 
border talks in Peking on October 20, 1969, Tirané 
has neither reported nor commented on the subse 
quent progress of these negotiations. The Albaniang 


34 Peking Review, May 23, 1970, pp. 8-9. 

35 Zeri i popullit has reprinted major Chinese statements on 
political developments and Communist anniversaries, including — 
Lenin’s centenary (on April 2, 1970), the fall of Gomulka (Dec. 24, 
1970), and the Paris Commune centenary (March 20, 1971). 


likewise remained silent when a new Sino-Soviet 
trade agreement was signed in November 1970. 
Earlier in the year, Tirana made no mention of 
China’s resumption of diplomatic relations with East 
European countries. This reticence was most graph- 
ically demonstrated by the Albanians’ failure, in 
September 1970, to report the appointment of V. S. 
Tolstikov as the new Soviet Ambassador to China. 
The Albanians have also reported—but again only 
briefly and without comment—the recent moves 
oward an improvement of Chinese-American rela- 
tions. The Albanian press did note the visit of the 
US ping-pong team to Peking last April** and the 
ore dramatic development in July when Chou 
En-lai invited President Nixon to visit China, but 
irana did not lose this opportunity to attack “US 
imperialism” as the principal “enemy of the peoples 
of the world” and the main danger to world peace.” 
Peking’s diplomatic activities since 1969 in rela- 
ion to Moscow and Washington are, at the very 
east, an embarrassment to the Albanian leadership, 
inasmuch as they suggest that the Chinese leaders 
are willing to achieve a measure of accommodation 
ith the two superpowers and to embrace, to a 
certain degree, the heretical doctrine of peaceful 
coexistence with the two archenemies of Marxism- 
Leninism and revolution. These steps by the People’s 
Republic of China go far to explain Tirana’s rather 
ambivalent and uncertain attitude toward Peking 
over the past two years. 
But apart from such ideological considerations, 
hina’s reactivization and expansion of trade and 
diplomatic relations with the outside world cannot 
‘ail to concern the Albanian leadership on more 
ractical grounds and to cause them to ponder the 
future of the Sino-Albanian alliance. Politically, 
hina’s recruitment of new friends and allies could 
ean that Peking will have less need of Albania’s 
political and ideological support in the future. Para- 
doxically, China’s admission to the United Nations 
ast October—a development in which Albania 
layed a conspicuous role—may, by enhancing 
?eking’s general world prestige, reduce the PRC’s 
eed of Tirana. Also, as Peking emerges from its 
ternational isolation, it may seek to apply its lim- 
ited economic and technical-assistance resources to 
sultivating new allies in the Third World. This in 
urn might force China to reduce its economic aid 


36 /bid., April 15, 1971. 

37 /bid., July 18, 1971. The dispatch noted interestingly that 

ixon's forthcoming visit was aimed at ‘‘the normalization of 
tions” between the United States and China. 
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to Albania. Presumably, the contemplation of these 
contingencies has induced the Albanians to broad- 
en economic and political contacts with its im- 
mediate neighbors and with Western Europe—as the 
only acceptable and feasible alternative under 
existing conditions. 


Rediscovering Neighbors 


A major element in Tirana’s foreign policy re- 
orientation has been the reversal of attitude toward 
Belgrade. This was signaled as early as August 27, 
1968, when Zeri i popuillit printed a’short item on 
Belgrade’s indignant reaction to the Czechoslovak 
invasion, thus aligning Tirana with its neighbor on 
a major international issue. In April 1969, Albania 
explicitly pledged its assistance to Belgrade in case 
of a Soviet attack on Yugoslavia.” In May 1970, 
Enver Hoxha took a more radical step by unequivo- 
cally proposing an improvement in  Albanian- 
Yugoslav relations.” This informal proposal met 
with a warm response in Belgrade and was also 
prominently featured by the Chinese media, an indi- 
cation that the PRC favored a normalization of 
relations between Tirana and Belgrade. China, her- 
self, normalized relations with Tito’s Yugoslavia in 
August 1970. This was, of course, a somewhat 
simpler matter for China, since the only issues at 
Stake between Belgrade and Peking had been ideo- 
logical ones. For Albania, long-standing issues of 
national independence were involved. Nevertheless, 
momentum toward a reconciliation increased, and 
on February 5, 1971, Belgrade and Tirana announced 
establishment of full diplomatic relations between 
Albania and Yugoslavia.” 

In a brief two and a half years from the Czecho- 
slovak invasion, Albanian policy toward Yugoslavia 
had changed from one of bitter, uncompromising 
hostility to one of friendship, neighborly cooperation, 
and tacit military alliance. What factors brought this 
about? Doubtless the major factor was Tirana’s fear 
of Soviet aggression, a fear made all the more real 
by China’s apparent backing down in the face of 
Soviet military pressure during the 1969 Sino-Soviet 
border clashes. It is indeed ironic that Brezhnev and 
Kosygin may unwittingly have succeeded where 
Khrushchev had failed—namely, to effect an 


38 /bid., April 11, 1969. 

39 /bid., May 31, 1970. 

#° Viado Teslic commentary in Borba (Belgrade), Feb. 6, 1971, 
and Zeri i popuilit item of Feb. 6, 1971. 


Albania’s Expanding Horizons 


SS  ————— 


PEACE IN THE BALKANS 


The Albanian People’s Republic desires that relations 
between our country and neighboring countries develop 
also in the future in a positive direction and in spheres 
of common interest, in the struggle against the inter- 
ference and schemes of the big imperialist powers... . 
The Balkan peoples are fully in a position to decide 
by themselves and with sovereignty on everything con- 
cerning their mutual relations. The Balkans have never 
been a “powder keg” on their own account. They were 
so in the past through the fault of foreigners, the im- 
perialists, who held all the detonators. The imperialists 
want this to be so again today. It is the duty of the 
Balkan peoples to cut all detonator pins with a sword 
so that peace and security be restored in the Balkans. 


—From Enver Hoxha’s speech to the 6th APL 
Congress, Zeri i popullit, Nov. 2, 1971. 


Albanian-Yugoslav rapprochement as the first step 
in making the Balkans a zone of peace.” 

Other factors bearing on Tirana’s new policy to- 
ward Yugoslavia include a steady increase in trade 
between the two countries and visible improvement 
in the situation of the Albanian minority in Yugo- 
slavia. In addition to being a contributing factor to 
Albanian-Yugoslav relations, the Yugoslav province 
ot Kosovo has also been a barometer of these rela- 
tions. As economic and political conditions in the 
province were improved after rioting by the Alban- 
ians there in 1968, the province has come to serve 
as a bridge between the countries rather than a 
source of tension. Thus, when: Hoxha admitted in 
May 1970 that the Albanian minority in Yugoslavia 
had made steady gains toward winning equality and 
full national rights, he was both commenting on the 
true state of affairs and emitting a strong political 
signal to Belgrade. 

In addition to viewing Yugoslavia as an important 
buffer state between Albania and Moscow, and 
therefore as crucial to national security, Tirana also 
has discovered considerable parallels between Al- 
banian and Yugoslav policy on other international 
matters. Thus, both states oppose the existence of 


41 On May 25, 1959, Khrushchev proposed to the governments of 
the Balkan nations ‘‘the creation in the Balkans and in the Adriatic 
region of a nuclear-weapons-free and missile-free zone.” Tirana 
claims in this regard that Bulgaria, without consulting Albania, had 
notified Greece that the people’s democracies in the Balkans agreed 
to disarm, provided Greece disarmed also. Albania rejected the 
Bulgarian initiative, because it excluded Italy, which—the Albanians 
feared—was capable of aggression against Albania. See Rruga e 
partise, August 1970, p. 11. 


power blocs in Europe and have called for dissolu- 
tion of the Warsaw Pact and NATO. Again, both 
capitals have attacked the Soviet naval presence in 
the Mediterranean, as well as any attempts by the 
major world powers to achieve hegemony over lesser 
states. 

While improving its relations with Belgrade, 
Tirana has not neglected its other Balkan neighbors 
—Bulgaria and Greece. Although the Albanians con- 
tinue to be critical of Sofia’s close ties with Moscow, 
Albanian-Bulgarian relations have improved consid- 
erably from the situation in July 1968, when years 
of tension between the two countries culminated in 
Bulgaria’s demand for the recall of the Albanian 
ambassador because of his “hostile activity” toward 
Bulgaria, to which Albania responded by demand- 
ing the recall of the Bulgarian representative in 
Tirana.” The way toward reconciliation was paved in 
November 1969, when Radio Sofia noted that the 
Bulgarian Government was “ready for full normaliza- 
tion” of relations with Tirana.** A year later, relations 
were normalized at the chargé d’affaires level.“* A 
Rabotnichesko delo editorial on November 28, 1970 
—the 26th anniversary of Albania’s liberation— 
expressed Bulgaria’s sympathy for Albania’s strug- 
gles and successes in “building socialism” and 
establishing ‘“good-neighborly relations in the 
Balkans.” In May 1971, a five-year protocol covering 
“trade and payment procedures” in 1971-1975 was 
signed by the two countries.** 

So far we have been examining Albania’s relation- 
ships with Communist states. But the more signifi- 
cant aspect of current Albanian policy is its new 
westward orientation. Most dramatic is the improve- 
ment in Albania’s relations with her traditional 
enemy, Greece—a NATO member whose govern- 
ment the Albanian leadership for years had attacked 
as a “fascist military clique.” For her part, Greece 
considered herself to be technically. at war with 
Albania since World War I! days and persisted in her 
territorial claim on “Northern Epirus,” i.e., the 
southern portion of Albania. 

However, in January 1970, with the signing in 
Paris of a trade agreement between the Albanian 
Chamber of Commerce and its Greek counterpart, 
the groundwork was laid for an improvement i 


42 Zeri i popullit, July 24, 1968. 

43 Michael Costello, ‘‘Bulgarian Moderation Toward Yugoslavia and 
Albania,” Radio Free Europe Research (Bulgaria), Dec. 8, 1969. 

44 Broadcast by Radio Zagreb domestic service in Serbo-Croatian, 
Nov. 14, 1970. 

45 Albania Report (New York), May 1971, p. 4. 
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Greek-Albanian relations.“* Further progress was 
made in May-June 1970, when Tirana sent a trade 
mission—the first delegation of any kind in 30 years 
—to Athens to conclude a $1.8 million accord with 
Greece. This significant gesture prompted a Greek 
Foreign Ministry spokesman to suggest that the 
ccord could open the way to “eventual diplomatic 
elations,” *” a conjecture which became a reality 
on May 6, 1971, when Albania and Greece agreed 
to resume full diplomatic relations.” 

A major by-product of the accord appears to be 
renunciation by Greece of her territorial claim on 
“Northern Epirus.” *° For its part, the Hoxha leader- 
ship was anxious to strengthen Albania’s southern 
flank against the possibility of a Soviet attack from 
‘he Mediterranean. The accord was also sympto- 
matic of Tirana’s broadening interest in contact with 
-he West and in becoming more active in the Euro- 
sean community of nations. 


An “Opening to the West”’ 


Examination of Albania’s stance toward the West 
over the past two years reveals a certain contradic- 
‘ion between words and actions. While Tirana has 
continued its rhetorical attacks on Western imperial- 
sm, it has been making a genuine, concerted effort 


0 expand ties with Western countries. The result is - 


‘hat, for the first time in 25 years, Albania has estab- 
ished an “opening to the West.” One of the most 
mportant facets of this new posture toward the West 
S a growing interest in trade, manifested by Al- 
dania’s unprecedented participation in international 
rade fairs held in Western countries. During 1970 
alone, Albania took part in fairs held in France, Italy, 
sweden, Denmark, and Great Britain, and the 
\lbanian press noted with interest the presence of 
estern government officials and trade representa- 
ives at the Albanian pavilions.* 

Related to trade is a new encouragement of for- 


46 Zeri i popullit, Jan. 24, 1970; ‘A Commercial Agreement of 
futual Benefit to the Albanian and Greek Peoples,” Bashkimi, Feb. 
7, 1970. The Bashkimi article rather self-consciously and 
pologetically said that the agreement did not mean that Albania 
yOuld veer away from its socialist path. 

47 The New York Times, June 3, 1970. 

48 Zeri i popuillit, May 7, 1971. 

49 The New York Times, Nov. 14, 1971. A November 13 dispatch 
“om Athens quoted Christian Zanthopoulos-Palamas, Greek Under 
ecretary for Foreign Affairs, as saying that Greece ‘‘does not 
Onspire against Albanian territory.” Diplomatic observers in Athens 

ferred from this that Greece has dropped its old claim to 
Northern Epirus.” 
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eign tourism in Albania. The country has liberalized 
its tourism policies and permitted a growing number 
of tourists from Western Europe and the United 
States to visit Albania. In addition to the Italian air- 
line Alitalia, which had been Tirana’s sole air link 
with the West, a Pakistan airline now connects the 
Albanian capital with both London and Paris.” 
Albania has also increased diplomatic activity in the 
West and presently has representatives in France, 
Italy, Austria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Belgium, 
The Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland. 

The developing relations with the West in the 
areas mentioned above, as well as in the fields of 
athletics, academic contacts, and cultural exchange, 
will doubtless expose Albanian politics and society 
to liberalizing influences and may move Albania 
closer to the West. This does not mean that Tirana 
has abandoned, or is about to abandon, the basic 
features of its foreign policy. Maintenance of sov- 
ereignty and independence, rapid economic develop- 
ment, the building of socialism at home, and the 
advancement of the proletarian revolution abroad— 
these have been, and apparently remain, Albania’s 
basic goals. 

However, these goals are now being pursued 
in a new and wider political framework. Aware of 
her isolated ideological and geographic position, 
Albania apparently has judged it both prudent and 
necessary to broaden her diplomatic and political 
base, in order to better meet the perceived Soviet 
threat to her national security. It is reasonable to 
expect that Tirana will continue to stress the prim- 
acy of its ties with Peking, while seeking to expand 
its relations with other countries. But in this new 
setting, Tirana’s relationship with Peking will no 
longer be Albania’s only major link with the outside 
world, aS was the case during most of the 1960’s. 
After facing eastward in one way or another for the 
past quarter of a century, Albania—like the double- 
headed eagle of its national flag—is beginning to 
look in two directions, East and West. It should be 


| interesting to observe the impact of Tirana’s new 


stance on the domestic scene in Albania, as well as 
on the nature and strength of the Sino-Albanian 
alliance. 


50 See in this connection the June 1971 issue of A/banian Foreign 
Trade (monthly publication of the Albanian Chamber of Commerce), 
which quotes extensively the views of French, Austrian and Swiss 
business executives concerning the merits of Albanian export goods. 

51 Zeri i popuillit, Oct. 29, 1970. 


Corruption in 


the Soviet System 


By Steven J. Staats 


Orruption is present in varying degrees and 
forms in all but the most primitive societies. 
Certainly, the Soviet Union has not been im- 

mune. The national, regional and local press of the 
USSR contains myriad accounts of bribery, falsifica- 
tion of reports, party-state complicity in concealing 
corruption, misuse of public office and state funds, 
and patronage and nepotism in personnel appoint- 
ments. The persistence with which the various forms 
of corruption have appeared as objects of criticism 
throughout the postwar period attests to the deep 
roots of this phenomenon in the Soviet political soil. 

It is surprising that this enduring aspect of Soviet 
society has been subjected to so little scholarly ex- 
amination—that its incidence, scale, and functions 
have not been rigorously investigated by Western 
scholars. A primary obstacle to such examination 
is the fragmentary and indirect nature of the evi- 
dence provided by the official Soviet newspapers, 
magazines, and specialized journals. In the first 
place, most public accounts of corruption deal with 


1 There are some exceptions: e.g., Leonard Schapiro notes that 9 
percent of the 140,000 Communist Party members purged in 1921-22 
were ousted for engaging in bribery, extortion, and other such corrupt 
acts (The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, rev. and enl. ed., New 
York, Random House, 1971, p. 236), and Sir John Maynard wrote of 
the succeeding NEP period as a “‘saturnalia of corruption, . . . with 
Soviet authorities horrified at the corruption which they found among 
the heads of state trusts and party members” (The Russian Peasant, 
New York, Collier, 1962, p. 194). 


Mr. Staats is currently a James B. Duke Common- 
wealth Fellow at Duke University (Durham, N.C.). 
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misdeeds at regional or local levels and studiously 
avoid mention of wrongdoing at higher echelons—a 
result of the near-absolute power of high bureaucratic 
officials and their ability to suppress criticism of 
themselves in the Soviet Union’s controlled press. 
Furthermore, sporadic campaigns of corruption- 
reporting may be consciously-designed efforts by 
the party leadership to discredit minority groups 
(e.g., the Jews)? or political opponents, or else to. 
single out a particularly undesirable or harmful form 
of corruption and to impress local officials with the 
necessity of combating it.* Thus, we encounter what 
might be termed the “corruption” of Soviet corrup- 
tion-reporting. For this reason, it is obviously im- 
possible to arrive at comprehensive statistics con- 
cerning the incidence of given types of corrupt prac- 
tices or their scale (i.e., the amounts of money in- 
volved). 

Despite the inadequacies of the source materials 
and the selectivity of Soviet exposés of corruption, 
a systematic analysis of the available evidence— 
taking into account the acknowledged shortcomings 
of this material—can nevertheless shed considerable 
light on the nature and functions of corruption in 
the Soviet Union, as well as on the administrative 
and political system which breeds it. At the outset, 
however, we must devise a suitable definition of 
corruption—which is itself a risky matter, for the 


2 For example, |. Leibler notes that 55 to 60 percent of all those 
shot for bribery, embezzlement, and speculation under 1961 Soviet 
legislation were Jews, with the figure running as high as 90 percent 
in the Ukraine. Soviet Jewry and Human Rights, Melbourne, Ramsay 
Ware Publishing, Ltd., 1965, pp. 30-35. 

3 For a discussion of how the CPSU Central Committee selects and 
controls what is to be published, see Alfred G. Meyer, The Soviet 
Political System, New York, Random House, 1965, pp. 343-44. 


definition can easily become so all-encompassing as 
0 lose its capacity to serve as a principle of differen- 
iation. Samuel P. Huntington perhaps comes closest 
© a workable definition of corruption for our pur- 
poses: 


orruption is behavior of public officials which devi- 
ates from accepted norms in order to serve private 
2nds.* 


Such a definition does, of course, introduce a rela- 
tivistic note,’ for corruption thus depends as much 
on the existence of a rule or norm as on the occur- 
rence of a deviant act, and the rules and norms may 
change over time. The value of a concept such as 
‘deviation” for defining corruption is that it empha- 
sizes the fact that corruption need not be a property 
nherent in certain forms of behavior, but rather 
hat it is a property conferred upon such behavior 
py the audiences which indirectly or directly witness 
shem and reprove them by laws, regulations, and 
decrees. 
Thus, for an act to fit our definition of corruption 
n the Soviet context, it must, first, violate some stip- 
Jlation of the legal, political, or administrative codes 
of the USSR. The violation may be either active or 
passive (as in a failure to act when a certain act or 
drocedure is required). The second distinguishing 
tharacteristic is that the act must be committed in 
elative secrecy, an indication that the perpetrator(s) 
recognize that the act is objectionable in the eyes of 
Soviet society. Third, there must be a transaction of 
some kind whereby inducement is involved. The in- 
ducement may be positive, as in the case of bribery 
or drawing upon bonds of friendship or kinship in 
order to influence decisions of government, or it may 
be negative, as in a threat to withdraw a benefit or 
mpose a penalty. Beyond a certain point, negative 
nducement clearly ceases to be corruption and be- 
omes coercion. 
So much for a definition of corruption. More im- 
20rtant is the question of why corruption exists in 
e Soviet Union, of the functions it performs in 
soviet society and politics. Students of corruption 
ave suggested that it is intimately related to a 


* Politica/ Order in Changing Societies, New Haven, Yale University 
SS, 1968, p. 59. 
§ Although one might desire a definition permitting comparative 
lysis of corruption in diverse societies, there is also the danger 
introducing Western or non-Marxist biases. For example, it is 
| whether the expediting activity of industrial managers 
dered corrupt by USSR legal standards would be considered 
pt in the West. 
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society undergoing social change. They argue that 
corruption is particularly prevalent in a society that 
is in transition from traditional, ascriptive, particu- 
laristic, and diffuse patterns of organization to more 
modern, achievement-oriented, universalistic, and 
specific patterns.* While, as we shall see below, it 
is true that certain types of corruption in the Soviet 
Union owe their existence to such a transitional 
situation in the more backward areas of the country, 
this hardly explains the persistence of corruption 
throughout what is basically a modern bureaucratic 
state. 

The Soviet state bureaucracy, like most modern 
bureaucracies, is marked by both limited scope (the 
range of matters it can affect) and limited weight 
(the degree to which it can participate in rule- 
making). This would also seem to indicate that Soviet 
conditions are not favorable for corruption, since 
corruption, as F. W. Riggs has suggested,’ is more 
likely where bureaucracies engage in a wide scope 
of activities and are relatively unlimited by the cen- 
tral political authorities. The Soviet state bureaucracy 
is limited because each department tends to be 
functionally specific and responsible for the imple- 
mentation of a narrow range of policies. And although 
the bureaucracy as a whole plays a significant role 
in rule-making through ru/e-application, its weight 
is severely limited by the tight political control and 
interpenetration of its structure by the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. Such a fusion of party and state author- 
ity—with the intensive system of cross-checks and 
monitoring that it entails—might normally be ex- 
pected to discourage, if not preclude, administrative 
corruption. 


The Functionality of Corruption 


What then explains the prevalence of bureaucratic 
and political corruption in the USSR? In examining 
the problem, the author has erected several theoreti- 
cal models to explain the ubiquity and importance of 
various forms of corruption and to demonstrate that 


® Representative examples of this approach may be found in 
Ronald Wraith and Edgar Simpkins, Corruption in Developing 
Countries, London, G. Allen and Unwin, 1963; W. F. Wertheim, East- 
West Paralieis: Sociological Approaches to Modern Asia, Chicago, 
Quadrangle Books, 1965, pp. 103-31; and Huntington, op. cit., 
pp. 59-71. The model of transitional society is drawn from Max Black, 
Ed., The Socia/ Theories of Taicott Parsons, Englewood Cliffs, NJ., 
Prentice-Hall, 1961, p. 350. 

? Administration in Developing Countries, Boston, Houghton and 
Mifflin, 1964, pp. 226-27 and 246-47. 


Corruption in the Soviet Union 
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corruption—in addition to serving private ends— 
performs certain necessary functions in terms of the 
Soviet political system as a whole.® By examining the 
functionality of corruption, one may discover that 
the phenomenon is, in fact, an important feature of 
the system rather than an aberration. 

The first hypothesis to be tested is that corruption 
may be a method of adjusting a poorly-articulated 
administrative structure. As Soviet spokesmen openly 
admit, many areas of administration still suffer from 
chronic inefficiency, poor staffing and organization, 
and lack of coordination among agencies that are 
interdependent. A particularly persistent problem is 
the inability of the bureaucracy to deliver industrial 
raw material supplies on time and in the required 
quantities and quality. As a representative of one 
knitting enterprise recently complained, 


... Year in and year out the association is allotted 
only enough yarn for its production program, and we 
have no chance to build stable inventories. Hence 
the downtime of knitting machinery. Because of in- 
terruptions in raw material deliveries, it is frequently 
necessary to have materials delivered by airplane.° 


Faced with the imperatives of surmounting such 
problems in order to fulfill production targets, man- 
agers resort to b/at or the intermediation of the 
tolkach. 

The Soviet expression b/at refers to the use of 
personal influence to obtain favors to which a certain 
department, enterprise, or official is not legally or 
formally entitled. It can refer to such actions as 
procuring materials in contravention of the provi- 
sions of the state plan, or persuading ministry offi- 
cials to relieve one’s own firm of a difficult produc- 
tion task. The influence exerted may be based on 
friendship, but there is often an implication of a 
reciprocation of favors quid pro quo. The institution 
of the to/kach (or expediter) is also resorted to when 
the manager chooses to operate indirectly in achiev- 
ing his ends. One Soviet commentator, A. Frolov, ob- 
served in Pravda of January 21, 1971, that the to/kach 


® One must avoid the extreme of ascribing only positive functions 
to corruption and failing to trace undesirable side effects. This 
shortcoming is present with some representatives of the structural- 
functional school of sociology; see for example Jose Veloso Abueva’s 
“The Contribution of Nepotism, Spoils and Graft to Political 
Development,” in East-West Center Review (Honolulu), No. 3, 1966, 
pp. 45-54. 

9 Pravda (Moscow), Dec. 16, 1969. For other accounts of 
bureaucratic bottlenecks see jbid., Oct. 23, 1969, Jan. 9 and March 6, 
1970, and /zvestia (Moscow), Oct. 29, 1969, and Dec. 5, 1970. 
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remains very much a part of contemporary Soviet | 
society, a fact which, he patently admits, “is at- 
tributable to violation of production cooperation plans 
by enterprises and supply agencies, to frequent 
changes by ministries in enterprise plans, to lateness 
in supplying technical documentation, and to care- 
lessness and substandard work. . . .” Yet, as inter- 
views with Soviet émigrés reveal, such widespread 
informal mechanisms are not sanctioned by the rules 
or ideology of the system?°—/.e., they are corrupt. 

What one discovers is that in certain circum- 
stances, corruption on a limited scale may make an 
important contribution to organizational efficiency 
and goal-fulfillment. The motivation to perform cor- 
rupt acts in such instances may stem from identifica- 
tion with and concern for the interests and goals of 
the larger organization. In a word, such corruption 
may be functional in terms of the standards of per- 
formance set down by central agencies. Significantly, 
a study of the reasons for the continuance of b/at 


10 See John A. Armstrong, ‘‘Sources of Administrative Behavior: 
Some Soviet and Western European Comparisons,’’ American Political 
Science Review (Menasha, Wisconsin), September 1965, p. 655, fn. 10. 


EXPEDITIOUS MEASURES 


Before me sits a typical “expediter” (to/kach) who 
wishes to remain unnamed. The “expediter” works for 
a bus factory. In the first quarter of last year alone, he 
was on Official travel more than two months. [He asks:] 
“Are my enterprise and | really to blame for these 
travels? Do you think it is enjoyable to go knocking on 
doors with a briefcase full of letters and orders and to 
have to beg and plead for supplies and equipment? But 
everything has to be done to avoid paralysis of the en- 
terprise’s work... .” 


We read in a document of the USSR People’s Control 
Committee: “Travel expenses related to supply matters 
accounted for more than 70 percent of all money spent 
on official travel by the four furniture factories of the 
Omsk Lumber (Omskles) Trust.” 


The increase in travel of so-called “expediters” is attrib- 
utable to the fact that while factory supply personnel are 
[held] fully responsible for securing the necessary ma- 
terials for their enterprises, the various subdivisions of 
the USSR State Supply Committee—the territorial ad- 
ministrations, depots, and other supply installations— 
are not [held] responsible for supplying plants and fac- 
tories with supplies, raw materials, and parts. 


—A. Frolov, in Izvestia, Jan. 21, 1971. 


and bribery in the Soviet system carried out by re- 
searchers of the Soviet prosecutor’s office in 1961 
arrived at essentially the same conclusion." 

This is not to suggest that corruption of the above 
order does not create its own problems. Failure of 
an organization to honor a delivery contract (because 
the item was sent elsewhere as a result of some cor- 
rupt arrangement) may, for example, disrupt another 
organized economic or administrative activity. In 
other words, because of their particularistic nature, 
there is no guarantee that such corrupt relationships 
will produce a final result conforming to true or stated 
national interests or priorities. Consequently, the 
regime officially proscribes such behavior, presum- 
ably winking at it when favored activities benefit and 
prosecuting it when the overall effects prove harm- 
ful.*? 

This first model of corruption stresses relation- 
ships within the administrative bureaucracy. A sec- 
ond model concentrates more on the role of corrup- 
tion in mediating between the interests of the Soviet 
citizen as a private consumer of goods and services 
and the administrative bureaucracy which is the 
ultimate purveyor of these goods and services. Be- 
cause of the rigidities of the Soviet command econ- 
omy, there is a continual imbalance between supply 
and demand. To the extent that corruption works to 
equilibrate these two forces—i.e., to introduce mar- 
ket (albeit, black-market) attributes into the com- 
mand system—it can be seen to be functional. 

Thus, black markets have thrived in numerous 
fields—the private manufacture of consumer goods 
in short supply, currency speculation, sale of grain 
and other primary food commodities that have been 
diverted from state supplies by illegal means or 
grown by persons spending excessive time in culti- 
vating private plots, and the construction of private 
houses or dachas. /zvestia of August 21, 1968, de- 
voted a whole section to discussion of speculation 
and profiteering on “deficit” goods smuggled out of 
actories and warehouses for sale on the black 
market.'* 


11 Sotsialisticheskaia zakonnost (Moscow), August 1961. 

12 Decrees of May 1961 and February 1962 established the death 
penalty for repeated or serious bribery, embezzlement, black-market 
operations, pilfering, etc. The decrees did fail to single out illegal 
procurement activities by enterprises for such punishment, and a 
ontent analysis of the Soviet press since then has failed to turn up 
y executions for this particular sort of activity. For texts of the 
decrees see /zvestia, May 7, 1961, and Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta 


INSSSR (Moscow), Feb. 21, 1962, pp. 221-22. 


13 For details on the various Soviet black markets see Message from 
oscow, London, Jonathon Cape Ltd., 1969, pp. 151-62. 
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There is also what has been termed “‘black-market 
bureaucracy,” ** a form of corruption resulting from 
the fact that the Soviet government is equally unable 
to satisfy popular demand for services. That is, 
prices on government services often are set accord- 
ing to supply and demand (through the mechanism 
of bribes) rather than remaining fixed impartially for 
all comers, as would be the case in an ideal bureau- 
cratic system. Thus, a construction official in Pskov 
was found guilty of accepting a 200-ruble bribe (ap- 
proximately 222 dollars) in order to assign company 
housing space to an individual out of turn.*® In his 
time, Khrushchev attacked the prevalence of such 
corruption: 


Bribes are given for selling off state resources, for 
granting permits for apartments, for allotting plots 
of land, for granting pensions, for admission to 
higher educational establishments, and even for 
the awarding of diplomas. . . . This disease, this 
bribery, has infected some of the central departments 
and institutions, including many leading officials with 
a party card in their pocket.*® 


Bribe-taking continues to concern Soviet leadership, 
as evidenced by Brezhnev’s comments at the 24th 
CPSU Congress last year."? 

In its “ideal” form, black-market corruption is 
universalistic and impersonal—the goods or services 
go to the highest bidder. More frequently, however, 
the model is impure: the bureaucrat performs illegal 
favors for relatives, members of his ethnic group, or 
close friends (nonetheless extracting from them what 
he can in cash, goods, or services). The particular 
type of black-market corruption which predominates 
varies widely from area to area in the Soviet Union. 
The first is more likely to occur in modern urban, 
industrialized areas, whereas personal links presum- 
ably prevail in the many rural and minority areas 
where traditional norms persist.'* While the latter 


14 The author has adopted, with significant alterations, this 
theoretical framework from R.O. Tilman, ‘‘Emergence of Black-Market 
Bureaucracy: Administration, Development, and Corruption in the 
New States,’’ Public Administration Review (Washington, DC), 
September-October 1968, pp. 440-42. 

15 Pravda, Aug. 13, 1969. 

16 /bid., Nov. 20, 1962. 

17 The General Secretary called for continued struggle against such 
vestiges of the past as ‘“‘money-grubbing, bribe-taking, parasitism, 
slander, anonymous letters, drunkenness, etc.”’ /bid., March 30, 1971. 

18 T. W. Shinn provides a detailed exposition of the persistence of 
traditional norms in outlying regions of the USSR in “‘The Law of the 
Russian Peasant Househoid,”’ Slavic Review (New York), October 1961, 
pp. 80-85. 


Corruption in the Soviet Union 
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cases support the contention that corruption is closely 
identified with transitional societies, the former type 
is very much part of the Soviet Union’s version of a 
modern bureaucratic state. Whenever the centralized 
allocative mechanism breaks down in the face of 
serious disequilibrium between supply and demand 
—regardless of whether one is talking about baby 
carriages or apartment permits—corruption is likely 
to result, introducing market features in the com- 
mand economy. 

Having examined two models which demonstrate 
the functions that corruption performs in the Soviet 
system, we can turn to a brief analysis of who it is 
that participates in corrupt practices. There is little 
information to suggest what there may be in the 
Soviet cultural learning process that conditions a 
person to accept illegal inducements in order to per- 
form illegal acts. However, it is possible to detect 
certain groups in the Soviet Union that tend more 
than others to become involved in corruption. The 
first such group, though not necessarily the most 
important, consists of the natives of Central Asia and 
other relatively backward areas of the Soviet Union. 
Here, the loyalties of citizens are fragmented, cen- 
tering more on family, caste, ethnic, and religious 
ties, or even a shared local dialect, rather than on 
allegiance to broader communities. In many respects, 
corruption in such areas is indeed linked to the 
transition of the given area to a more modern social 
structure. A report from the December 1969 plenary 
session of the Central Committee of the Azerbaidzhan 
Communist Party typifies this situation: 


Many instances of unscrupulousness in the selection 
and promotion of cadres were discovered in Kirova- 
bad; this has led to large-scale embezz/ement and 
theft. There is speculation in private homes and auto- 
mobiles in the city; individual homes are being con- 
structed by people who cannot afford them, and large 
plots of land were illegally taken from the state. Tak- 
ing advantage of his official position [as First Secre- 
tary of the Kirovabad City Party Committee], Com- 
rade Alizade promoted his relatives and close friends 
to responsible posts, though they were not entitled 
to such posts by personal, professional, or political 
qualifications.’® 


The most common participant in corrupt activities 
is the administrator or bureaucrat who is in a position 
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19 “Communique on the Plenary Session of the Azerbaidzhan 
Communist Party Central Committee,” Bakinskii rabochii (Baku), 
March 2, 1970. 


to expedite a shipment or shunt goods and services 
off to the private consumer who is willing to pay the 
black-market price. As has been demonstrated above, 
such aspects of the Soviet system as poorly articu- 
lated bureaucratic channels and tautness in the 
supply of goods and services combine to encourage 
bureaucrats to accept bribes in return for performing 
illegal acts. Furthermore, the command economy 
places heavy pressures on managers and bureau- 
crats to fulfill plans. When a bonus, job tenure, or 
promotion is riding on successful fulfillment of a 
production assignment, a manager may well resort 
either to false reporting or to b/at. 


Party Involvement 


A striking feature of most of the cases of Soviet 
corruption open to our scrutiny is that they involve 
members of the Communist Party. As noted above, 
most cases involve corruption in lower party eche- 
lons, although according to Soviet testimony, the 
phenomenon does reach into the highest party and 
government circles.” The fact that corruption per- 
sists within the very institution which is supposed to 
monitor and control all aspects of Soviet life sug- 
gests the existence of a common interest impelling 
party members as well as other social groups to 
collude in the perpetration and/or concealment of 
corrupt acts. 

We are dealing here with what is referred to in the 
USSR as krugovaia poruka (mutual guarantee)—/.e., 
the rendering of mutual aid among members of a 
group who feel a sense of solidarity, mutual respon- 
sibility and dependence, particularly when the aid 
occurs outside of or in direct violation of the formal 
rules of the organization.” For b/at, bribery, misap- 
propriation, and other forms of corruption to be suc- 
cessful, there must be the active assistance or ac- 


20 See Khruschev’s comment in this regard (p. 43 above). 
G. M. Malenkov in his Report to the 19th Party Congress, Moscow, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1952, p. 124, castigated many 
high-level officials for corrupt practices. More recently, Oleg 
Penkovsky observed: ‘‘. . . The sons, daughters, sons-in-law of all our 
important party and government officials finish higher educational 
institutions and get good jobs ... everything is done by pull, through 
friends and family connections. The newspapers scream that nepotism 
must be stamped out, but what happens? They punish some factory 
director for giving a job to his niece. But we must look higher and 
see what is happening at the top.”” The Penkovsky Papers, London, 
Fontana Books, 1967, pp. 211-12. 

21 The pioneering work in the study of krugovaia poruka was 
performed by J. S. Berliner in Factory and Manager in the USSR, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1957, pp. 320-29. 


quiescence of others in its execution and in the 
evasion of detection or punishment. Motivation for 
such behavior is likely to exist when a number of 
persons depend upon one another in important ways, 
such as in the proper completion of their respective 
tasks in the society’s division of labor; when, at a 
given time, several of them have burdens that could 
be lightened or problems that could be solved by 
violating the rules; or when it is possible that, sooner 
or later, any of the persons involved might find him- 
self faced with similar burdens. Krugovaia poruka 
implies reciprocity, but not necessarily on a quid pro 
quo basis. 

Krugovaia poruka comes to embrace those very 
individuals whose duty it is to prevent and expose 
collusion and corruption. By the very nature of their 
job, the controllers are thrown into close contact 
and interaction with those whom they are assigned to 
Supervise, and in the process the controllers often 
become dependent upon the controlled. Such collu- 
sion may result in semeistvennost—i.e., the estab- 
lishment between government agencies of strong 
and viable protective alliances that cut across the 
lines of command and supervision meticulously con- 
structed by the CPSU to exercise control over the 
state structure. Here, the close relationship between 
party and state, designed to ensure compliance with 
central party directives, may actually work to impede 

ompliance by making it difficult to properly assign 
credit or culpability in a given sphere of activity. 

The Soviet party has consistently attempted to 
prevent corruption and collusion among party and 
government officials by maintaining close control 
over key personnel appointment through the nomen- 

latura system. The Soviets define nomenk/atura as 
“a list, whose incumbents are approved by a higher 
party, governmental, or professional organization.”” 
owever, the evidence of collusion and ‘mutual pro- 
ection societies” refutes such judgments of Soviet 
institutions as “. . . the scope for local officials to 

anipulate party membership policies for their own 
purposes is likely to be narrow.” * Once the power 
© appoint key local officials has been diverted to 
oromote private ends, the nomenklatura system can 


22 Entsiklopedicheskii siovar v dvukh tomakh (Two-Volume 
lopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 1964, Vol. li, p. 107. L. G. 
‘Shurchward has estimated that some 400,000 positions in the local 
overnment of the USSR and an additional 200,000 positions in central 
d republic governments are filled from the nomenki/atura lists. 
‘Bureaucracy in the USA-USSR,” Coexistence (London), No. 5, 1968, 


. 205-06. 
23 T. H. Rigby, Communist Party Membership in the USSR, 1917-67, 
ceton, Princeton University Press, 1968, p. 62. 
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BATTLING BRIBERY 


In a special decree of February 20, 1962, the Presidium 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet increased the criminal re- 
sponsibility for bribery. The decree specifies as aggra- 
vating circumstances the acceptance of bribes by offi- 
cials in responsible positions, repeated acceptance of 
bribes, or the use of extortion. In such cases, the guilty 
are subject to deprivation of freedom for terms of eight 
to 15 years and confiscation of personal property; under 
especially aggravating circumstances, the penalty is 
death. The responsibility for giving a bribe or acting as 
a go-between was also raised. 


—From article by N. Zhogin, USSR Deputy Prosecutor 
General, Izvestia (Moscow), March 14, 1970. 


A regular plenary session of the USSR Supreme Court 
was held a few days ago with A. F. Gorkin presiding. 
The plenary session heard reports by V. |. Maisuradze, 
Chairman of the Georgian Republic Supreme Court; B. 
A. Azan, Chairman of the Latvian Republic Supreme 
Court; and V. |. Terebilov, Vice-Chairman of the USSR 
Supreme Court, on the fulfillment of the July 31, 1962, 
resolution of the plenary session of the USSR Supreme 
Court “On Judicial Practice in Cases of Bribe-Taking.” 
The plenary session noted that the above-mentioned 
crimes, as judicial practice corroborates, are not wide- 
spread in the country, but nonetheless represent a ma- 
jor social danger and require decisive measures to eradi- 
cate them. Meanwhile, available data indicate that al- 
though judicial bodies have conducted a certain amount 
of work in recent years in intensifying the fight against 
bribe-taking, in a number of places courts are not yet 
taking appropriate measures to mobilize every effort to 
liquidate this shameful vestige of the past. 


—From an /Izvestia report, July 10, 1970. 
(Emphasis added—Ed.) 


actually operate to protect corrupt officials. No crim- 
inal proceedings can be initiated against an official 
without the consent of the party organs to whose 
nomenklatura list he belongs.** An incident reported 
in Pravda of January 28, 1970, is revealing in this 
regard. A collective farm chairman in Orenburg 
Province was relieved of his duties by the party for 
embezzlement, nepotism, and corruption. Instead of 
facing legal prosecution for his misdeeds, the faith- 
ful comrade next turned up as manager of the dis- 
trict government’s communal enterprises—in other 
words, he was promoted. There are numerous com- 
plaints in the Soviet press that local party bodies 
not only fail to discipline malfeasants in their ranks 


24 Churchward, op. cit., p. 205. 
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AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION... 


Caption: “Laying in a Supply.” Commentary in 
upper right corner states: “The warehouses of many 
enterprises are overloaded with excessive inven- 
tories of raw and semifinished materials.” 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), No. 5, February 1969. 


adequately,*® but also suppress criticism and perse- 
cute those who attempt to disclose corrupt prac- 
tices.** As a result, party members often ignore 
their solemn obligation to 


develop criticism and self-criticism ..., to come out 
against all actions which inflict damage on the party 
and the state, and to report them to party organs, up 
to and including the Central Committee of the CPSU.” 


In saying this, one must not overestimate the 
extent of corruption or overlook other factors which 
might reduce collusion between party and other 
agencies. For instance, a party secretary who be- 


25 Pravda, Jan. 2, 1970. See also ibid., Aug. 11, 1969, and Jan. 11, 
1970, and /zvestia, Nov. 1, 1969, and Nov. 11, 1970. 

26 See Pravda of Jan. 28, Feb. 8, May 22, Oct. 7, and Nov. 31, 1970. 

27 XX/I1 sezd Kommunisticheskoi Partii Sovetskovo Soiuza: 
stenograficheskii otchiot (22nd CPSU Congress: Stenographic Report), 
Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1962, Vol. III, p. 338. 
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comes too involved in the fortunes of a factory man- 
ager whom he was assigned to control clearly loses | 
his usefulness in the eyes of his party superiors and | 
will likely be removed if the relationship is discov- | 
ered. And there is nothing to guarantee that the party | 
will protect its appointees from government prosecu- 
tion under the stringent anticorruption legislation | 
enacted in May 1961 and February 1962.” | 


Corruption in Perspective 


What general conclusions can one draw from this 
examination of corruption in Soviet society? First, it 
is clear that corruption, while not necessarily institu- 
tionalized, is an important systemic feature of con- 
temporary Soviet life and not just a _ transient 
phenomenon. One might say that the only thing 
worse than a society with a rigid, overcentralized 
bureaucracy is one with a rigid, overcentralized, and 
honest bureaucracy. Our examination has demon- 
strated that in the Soviet case it is often as much for 
organizational ends as for personal gain that the 
Soviet administrator hoards materials, conceals re- 
sources, participates in the black market, and breaks 
countless other rules imposed on him. 

While unlimited corruption can obviously be de- 
structive of organizational goals, the current situa- 
tion in the USSR displays none of the symptoms of 
those societies (described by Samuel P. Hunting- 
ton **) in which corruption is most evident among 
national leaders, which suffer from a low level of 
political institutionalization, and which are therefore 
susceptible to violent overthrow. From the admittedly 
impressionistic picture afforded by Soviet evidence, 
it would seem that corruption is most frequently en- 
countered at the lower levels of the CPSU and gov- 
ernment apparatuses, and that the incidence of cor- 
ruption does not increase the higher the rank of the 
officials examined. 

One way of looking at the role of corruption in 
Soviet politics is from the perspective of interest 
articulation. As we have already noted, lower party 
and government officials often find considerable 
common interest in moderating output goals, pro- 
curing resources, and collaborating to insulate one 
another from the pressures exerted by their super- 
iors. Interestingly enough, this provides evidence of 
strong interest articulation at the output or imple- 


28 See footnote 12. 
29 Op. cit., p. 61. 


gest that it is at this point, rather than at the input 
stage, that particular interests are most effective in 
amending concrete Soviet policies. 

This insight, incidentally, introduces new per- 
spectives on the autonomy and unity of party organ- 
izations and on the differentiation of the govern- 
ment and party hierarchies. Normally one might as- 
sume that the presence of corruption in a Soviet- 
type system would serve to differentiate the two 
hierarchies, /.e., that corruption would be sympto- 
matic of the government bureaucracy’s efforts to 
scape from the controlling policies of the party. 
Instead, at least at the local level, corruption actually 
leads to consolidation and unity of the two hier- 
archies, albeit through patronage, nepotism, and in- 
orrect selection of leading cadres. In well-organized 
protective alliances between local party and state 
fficials, there may be an elaborate conspiracy to 
ut corners, break laws and regulations, defraud 
higher supervisory organizations, and engage in 
ther illegal practices. This suggests a distinct con- 
lict between officia/ and real roles. It also illustrates 
he relative independence of many lower officials 
rom control by higher echelons and refutes the over- 
simplified notion of Soviet bureaucratic politics as 
represented in the pure totalitarian model—in which 
an omnipotent elite issues commands which sub- 
rdinate elements blindly execute. 

The fact that party and government functionaries 
re intimately involved in Soviet corruption differ- 
ntiates this phenomenon from the situation in cer- 
ain Asian countries where corruption seems cen- 
ered among groups that are denied access to formal 
litical channels (e.g., minority groups or foreign 
ompanies). The subjects examined in our study 
ere not out-groups denied access to membership 
in the CPSU. 

Some forms of corruption in the Soviet Union are 
inked to the social transformations taking place in 
modernizing USSR. In outlying locales the various 
orms of corruption help to “humanize” social 
hange and the harshness of elite-conceived plans 
r social and economic modernization. People 
ught in the throes of change may have more faith 
n a system that they can influence to some degree, 
rough personal action, than one they do not know 
w to manipulate or are unable to manipulate. The 


3° J. C. Scott suggested this process of group influence and 

ibed the groups most likely to benefit from it in developing Asian 
ntries. “‘The Analysis of Corruption in Developing Nations,” 

ative Studies in Society and History (London), June 1969. 
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aan stage of Soviet politics.” One might sug- | human element provided through nepotism and kin- 


ship ties may thus be an important means of en- 
suring loyalty on the part of a tradition-bound people 
to new social structures. In Myron McMullan’s words, 
a degree of low-level corruption can “soften rela- 
tions of officials and people,” *' or as Edward Shils 
stated, it “humanizes government and makes it less 
awesome.” * 

Collusion, concealment, and cooperation in cor- 
rupt activities by certain party officials and state em- 
ployees may even directly enhance their feeling of 
having a stake in the system and give them a vested 
interest in retaining its general form. Thus, the CPSU 
ceases to be a remote abstraction or oppressor; 
gradually, by action and deed rather than by propa- 
ganda, it becomes a helpful and tangible organiza- 
tion worthy of support. Involvement engenders a 
sense of belonging, and a sense of comradely soli- 
darity based on friendship replaces the rigid and 
elaborate rules of personnel selection by the party. 

Finally, even the periodic exposure of corruption 
scandals and the efforts to combat corruption may, 
in fact, serve to strengthen overall values, to follow 
Max Gluckman’s argument.” Social norms usually 
emerge as an abstract synthesis of the repeatedly 
expressed sentiments of the community regarding 
a given type of behavior. Reiterated group censure 
of a given act of deviation sharpens the authority of 
the violated norms and defines more clearly the 
boundaries of acceptable behavior. There have been 
numerous antiparasite and anticorruption drives in 
the Soviet Union (apart from the normal operations 
of control agencies).** The masses have been mobil- 
ized into “people’s control” organizations, people’s 
militia squads, and “young Komsomol” groups to 
assist in combating black marketeering, currency 
speculation, and parasitism (living on private sources 
of income). Through such devices, the elite groups 
attempt to resuscitate citizen support for the norms 
of the regime and to suppress any deviant behavior. 

From all this, it emerges that corruption is un- 
likely to be eradicated tomorrow in the Soviet Union, 
if only because of the important functions it con- 
tinues to perform. It appears that corruption may be 
as integral to Soviet life as vodka and kasha. 


31 “A Theory of Corruption,” Sociological Review (Keele, England), 
June 1961, pp. 181-200. 

32 Political Development in the New States, Mouton, 1962, p. 385. 

33 See Gluckman’s Custom and Conflict, Blackwell, 1955, p. 135. 

34 See P. Juviler and H. W. Morton, Eds., Soviet Policy Making, 
London, Pail Mali Press, 1967, pp. 168 ff. 


China’s New Diplomacy 


A Symposium (II) 


EDITORS’ NOTE: We present in the follow- 
ing pages the concluding part of our symposium 
on the significance and ramifications of China’s 
new diplomacy. The questions which were put 
to the participants as the basis for their com- 
mentaries are repeated below. The opinions 
which they express do not necessarily reflect the 
views of the United States Government. 


1 = What domestic and foreign factors 
prompted the leadership of the People’s Re- 
public of China to initiate their recent foreign 
policy overtures to the US, to other Western 
powers, and to Yugoslavia and Romania? 


2 What implications do these developments 
have with respect to Peking’s general posture 


in international affairs, both in state-to-state re- 
lations and as regards revolutionary movements? 


3 = What implications do the Chinese moves 
have for Chinese policy in Asia? In particular, 
what will be the probable effect on China’s re- 
lations with Japan and her other Asian neigh- 
bors? 


4 What will be the import of Chinese initia- 
tives for Sino-Soviet relations? 


5 ~~ What sort of relationship does Peking seek 
with the US and other Western nations? In 
view of the response from the US and other 
Western countries, what are the prospects for 
China’s relations with them? 


CATS tig 9 ES OS i STON ESE SSS DAG ID a a 


James C. Thomson Jr. 


1 Peering at China through a glass darkly, | 

would give heaviest weight to foreign factors in 
producing Peking’s new diplomatic excursions. Do- 
mestic factors—e.g., the restoration of relative 
order after the Cultural Revolution—have mainly 
provided the milieu in which cartographic impera- 
tives can begin to shape foreign policy. By carto- 
graphic imperatives | mean the world map as viewed 
from Peking. Its two central features, as China 
moves into the 1970’s, are the very long frontier 
shared with a hostile Soviet superpower and the 
awesome unleashed energy of the Japanese archi- 
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pelago. Moscow combines ideological heresy (or, at 
the least, schism) with territorial imperialism, nu- 
clear power, and the Czech example of the Brezhnev 
Doctrine in action. Tokyo combines dazzling eco- 
nomic power with an as yet unfocused nationalism, 
a recent imperialist past, and a potential nuclear 
future. 

Counterposed against these not imaginary threats 
is the fact, as Peking seems to see it, of American 
withdrawal from Pacific overextension—a_ with- 
drawal dictated both by non-success in Indochina 
and by disarray back home. Once the Laos “incur- 
sion” collapsed and Nixon did not respond by going 
nuclear, the Chinese—or so recent visitors have told 
us—decided that events as well as intentions would 
force some real substance into the so-called Nixon 
Doctrine. America, if still an enemy, was a receding 
threat. But not so the two other threats. 


: 


The principle of using barbarians to control other 
barbarians is hardly new to Chinese geopolitics. So 
it seems reasonable for Peking to begin to patch 
things up with Washington as a balance against both 
Moscow and Tokyo. All that was needed was evi- 
dence that Washington meant business about wind- 
ing down the war and that Washington was serious 
about a Sino-American thaw— indeed, that President 
Nixon, for multifarious reasons, needed such a thaw. 
Laos provided such evidence; and so has the admin- 
istration’s behavior on both the Kissinger and United 
Nations tracks (actually two eventually competing 
tracks)—a successful experiment in the diplomacy 
of multiplicity. 


v These developments, now capped by Peking’s 

entry into the United Nations, foretell a not-so- 
new Chinese return to international involvement as 
a great-but-not-superpower spokesman for (a) Chi- 
nese national interests, and (b) “Third World” inter- 
ests. Sometimes the two will clash, as in East 
Pakistan; and one can probably assume that—at 
least close to home—Chinese national interests, as 
judged from Peking, will prevail. 

To put the matter simply, China has returned to 
the diplomacy of Bandung and Geneva. But the 
world, of course, has changed; and in the changed 
context China emerges as a permanently accepted, 
adult power, thanks to new recognitions by other 
governments and the UN vote. From here on, club 
membership can work two ways: it can bring some 
altered ground rules to the club itself, forced by the 

ew member in league with others; but it can also 
affect the new member's world view, inducing ad- 
justment and compromise lest he find himself stand- 
ing entirely alone looking foolish and impotent. 

It is no new thing for Peking to have to let state- 
to-state relations coexist with revolutionary aspira- 
ions. But it is a new thing to have to do so on such 
a grand and complex scale. China’s revolutionary 

ims and visions will not soon change—indeed, they 

ill be regularly reemphasized in Chinese rhetoric; 
but China’s actual behavior, long constrained by 
do-it-yourself caveats about the export of revolution 
as well as by military realism), will be further con- 
Strained by the processes of international bureau- 
cratic engagement. Add to such constraints tradi- 

onal Chinese adroitness at accommodation where 

tal national interests are not involved, and the 
Chinese may soon be behaving, if not sounding, like 
senior club member rather than a new boy. 
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3 It is a truism that China’s paramount external 

interest is the security of China's frontiers— 
and, by extension, the maintenance of non-hostile 
neighbors on those frontiers. China’s borders have 
seemed threatened in recent years by both the 
United States and the Soviet Union. But the US 
presence in Asia is receding, and soon Japan may 
feel some itch to fill the vacuum through its eco- 
nomic involvement in South Korea, Taiwan, and 
Southeast Asia. 

China’s primary territorial aspiration is the recov- 
ery of Taiwan. Yet such is Peking’s confidence about 
the ultimate outcome that it may well be willing to 
bypass the Taiwan issue in its relations with some 
States. This is clearly one meaning of the Chinese 
leader’s readiness to receive the President in spite 
of Washington's dual-representation effort at the UN 
and the US defense treaty with the Chinese National- 
ists. Peking seems to be choosing, with good reason, 
to put its faith in time and mortality. Hong Kong, 
that foreign enclave on Chinese soil, is a mutually 
profitable anomaly that will probably rejoin the 
mainland at the end of the century when the rele- 
vant British lease expires. Chinese ingenuity and 
patience on both sides of the Taiwan Straits could 
make of Formosa—once Chiang Kai-shek and Mao 
depart the scene—another Hong Kong, temporarily 
independent for years to come, sustained by am- 
biguity and by mutual economic advantage, but per- 
haps eventually becoming part of China on terms 
acceptable to both sides. In the meantime, all that 
Peking may actually require, for face-saving pur- 
poses, is the withdrawal of US military forces from 
Taiwan but not abrogation of the defense treaty—a 
withdrawal that will still leave the island entirely 
capable of its own defense. 

Beyond its frontiers and Taiwan, Peking’s central 
long-term concern in Asia is, as indicated earlier, 
the evolving role of Japan. Here the Peking-Washing- 
ton relationship can be used by the Chinese to press 
Prime Minister Sato—or, more likely, his successor 
—into more rapid accommodation with China. 
Peking’s leverage in Japanese politics has increased 
as a result, inter alia, of the rather harsh diplomacy 
that Washington has employed vis-a-vis Tokyo. This 
volatile trilateral relationship is, however, one that 
Peking must play upon with care. Complete aliena- 
tion between Tokyo and its American nuclear pro- 
tector could produce a free-floating, insecure, na- 
tionalist Japan that might move once again into the 
path of military adventurism. 

Those unresolved conflicts in Asia, namely Korea 
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and Indochina, will continue to rank high in terms of 
Chinese rhetoric. But the status quo in Korea seems 
unchangeable and relatively unthreatening, hence 
tolerable to Peking for the foreseeable future. And 
Peking may well calculate that the Indochina con- 
flict, posing no further threat to China, will prob- 
ably be resolved in favor of local Communist forces 
(or at the least “neutralists’’) in the next several 
years. 

In general, it can be assumed that Peking will 
continue to cheer on Asian revolutionary movements 
where they stand a good chance of success, but to 
subordinate such cheering to correct state-to-state 
relations in the majority of cases. 


A central spur to both American and Chinese 
initiatives that led to the thaw of 1971 has 
been each nation’s relationship with the USSR. For 
two decades now Sino-American hostility has been 
a great boon to Moscow; Russian leaders could act 
as they chose toward each party without having to 
calculate the consequences on the third side of the 
triangle. That luxury has now been terminated— 
with consequences far less disturbing to the Soviet- 
American relationship than Washington’s Soviet ex- 
perts had predicted through much of the 1960’s. 
Chinese and American initiatives have certainly 
made the Russians uncomfortable. But the longer- 
term consequence should be precisely what Wash- 
ington and Peking had in mind: the addition of new 
constraints to Soviet foreign policy. Such constraints 
may well push Moscow toward greater accommoda- 
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tion with Peking as well as with Peking’s rivals 
(Japan, the US, perhaps even Taiwan). The out- 
come, however, will not be warm rapprochement 
between Moscow and Peking. There is too much at 
issue—in both the ideological and state realms—to 
permit such a result in the new quadrilateral world 
of East Asia. 


Peking seeks, first and foremost, a relationship 

of equality with the US and other Western 
nations. Relations in the past have been strikingly 
unequal. Under the doctrine of containment and 
isolation, American military forces spread out to 
fill the Asian power vacuum left by Japan’s World 
War Il defeat. Regardless of the validity of Washing- 
ton’s various rationales, such moves looked to 
Peking like a clear and present threat: a quest for 
American hegemony by force of arms. 

America’s Indochina intervention seemed _ to 
Peking the last great effort to achieve such hege- 
mony. But now that an incumbent President can call 
that intervention a “mistake” and can seek to with- 
draw—however slowly and however destructively 
in terms of the war’s elevation from ground to air— 
Peking is fairly sure that the old inequality is being 
corrected. In the fluid new circumstances of the 
early 1970's, a reemerging China can begin to dis- 
cuss with a receding America some alternative 
structure—some new ground rules—for peace in 
Asia. It is important to the Chinese to enter such 
discussions before the new Japan moves in, with or 
without American encouragement, to fill the gap. 
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In this context, Peking stands a fairly good chance 
moving gradually toward satisfactory one-to-one 
lationships with the US and other Western powers. 
e primary content of such relationships will be 
erbal: j.e., discussions at all levels, long and diffi- 
It negotiations groping toward mutually accept- 
ble formulas of disengagement, and perhaps, in 
me, even formal treaties of non-aggression. But 
the same time, such primary content will prob- 
bly be gradually expanded to include scientific and 
ltural exchanges and also trade. In the area of 
ade, Sino-American relations are likely to proceed 
specially slowly as a result of the Taiwan obstacle, 
hina’s dedication to economic “self-reliance,” and 
© fact that much that America might offer in goods 
an be obtained more cheaply elsewhere. 
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hina’s foreign policy is headed on a new course 
—a dramatic shift that has been dictated by 
ne imperatives of the Sino-Soviet conflict and the 
anging international situation. The new policy 
Icreasingly appears to bear the stamp of Chou 
n-lai, and it is being pursued within the Maoist 
amework and objective of bringing about a re- 
ructuring of power relations in the world. It also 
ggests an effort by Peking to make a better adjust- 
ent to global realities. In brief, Peking could not 
ontinue to be the odd-man-out in the international 
ommunity; the exigencies of the conflict with the 
oviet Union demanded that the PRC start func- 
oning as a “normal” big power in its conduct of 
yreign affairs. 
In its long search for security and, beyond that, 
or the restoration of a preeminent position for 
ina in world affairs, Peking experimented with 
arious policies before adopting its present course. 
1955 it was prepared to go along with the desires 
other Asian countries and to make an effort at 
alks with Washington for the satisfaction of its ob- 
actives. By 1959, despairing of obtaining a settle- 
ent that would meet its demands, Peking switched 
2 a policy of militant hostility toward the United 
lates, hoping to create such intolerable tensions 
the world as to force a US retreat in Asia. Peking 
SO applied itself assiduously to the task of knock- 
g together a group of Afro-Asian countries as a 


rival center of power under the PRC’s aegis. In the 
course of the 1960's, however, it became clear that 
Peking would not get anywhere without a direct 
settlement with the United States. 

It can be argued that China began preparing the 
ground for a dialogue with the US as early as 1962. 
As Mao set about the task of portraying the Soviet 
Union as the principal foe of Peking in the present 
period, the implication was obvious that sooner or 
later the time would come for an opening toward 
the West. Mao had always emphasized that all of a 
revolutionary movement's forces should be concen- 
trated against the principal enemy, or ‘“contradic- 
tion,” and that toward this end it was permissible to 
make tactical adjustments with respect to second- 
ary “contradictions.” Thus, in the interest of fighting 
the chief enemy, temporary alliances with other ene- 
mies should be explored. China’s situation in the 
1960’s was both unusual and un-Maoist in that 
Peking found itself locked in conflict with both the 
superpowers and with many other countries as well. 
This kind of dispersal of strength was contrary to 
the strategy and tactics that had been advocated by 
Mao throughout the period of the Chinese Commu- 
nist’s revolutionary struggle. Therefore, it is not 
illogical to conclude that at least some elements of 
the Chinese leadership viewed the buildup of the 
struggle against the Soviet Union as a development 
that could, and indeed must, lead eventually toward 
negotiations with the United States and thereby help 
Peking break out of its dilemma. 

It is true that the United States took the initiative 
in starting the dialogue with China, but events were 
moving inexorably toward such an outcome. The 
profound transformation of public opinion in the 
United States greatly facilitated the Sino-US 
rapprochement. Opinion in the United States had 
been moving sharply away from involvement in 
Asian wars and toward negotiations with Peking, a 
fact that could not be ignored by the administration 
in Washington. To the Chinese, this meant that the 
United States was a “receding threat,” while in their 
view the Soviet Union was posing an “increasing 
threat.” Thus the factor of US public opinion com- 


bined with the escalation of the Sino-Soviet conflict | 


to make the time ripe for a thaw in Sino-American 
relations. 

While China’s new course could thus be inter- 
preted as an effort to get back on the track of 
“Maoist” strategy, it is equally clear that the com- 
ponent of ideology has yielded its position of pri- 
macy to the component of national interest in 
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Peking’s foreign policy. At a minimum, China’s re- 
treat from isolation has been aimed at preempting 
any possibility of the US and the USSR joining 
hands, thereby imperiling Chinese interests. (In this 
respect, Peking has to some degree been successful 
in aggravating uncertainty and instability in the re- 
lations between the two superpowers). It is again 
mainly considerations of national interest that have 
led Peking and Washington to break the ice in their 
mutual relations. Peking’s ultimate hope is to bring 
about a shift in the international power structure 
that will allow it to become one of the superpowers. 
Meantime, both Peking and Washington must expect 
to use the new rapprochement to apply pressure 
against the Soviet Union. 

The continued rivalry between the United States 
and the Soviet Union remains a fundamental fact 
and factor in international relations. In the US view, 
the USSR has been extending its influence too rap- 
idly in West Asia, Southeast Asia, the Indian Ocean 
and other regions of the world. It has been partly 
with an eye to curbing the growing power of the 
Soviet Union and imposing new pressures on 
Moscow that Washington has taken such a big step 
toward détente with Peking; possibly US strategists 
also hope to induce the Soviets to revise their stand 
on other important issues in which Washington and 
Moscow are intimately involved. From Peking’s 
vantage point, the “defreezing” of relations with the 
US has provided new room for maneuver and pres- 
Sure against the “principal enemy.” 

Without doubt, domestic developments in China 
also contributed to the initiatives taken by Peking 
to improve relations with the West. The Cultural 
Revolution was a “many-splendored thing,” a num- 
ber of whose facets and effects have yet to be 
scrutinized and understood; but it has become in- 
creasingly obvious that Mao took the opportunity of 
the Cultural Revolution to weed out those in the 
leadership who might have been inclined to take the 
view that the struggle against the United States, par- 
ticularly in Vietnam, necessitated some adjustment 
of relations with the Soviet Union. It is conceivable 
that in 1965 and early 1966, alarmed at the escalat- 
ing conflict in Vietnam and the increasing threat to 
the security of China that this escalation posed, Liu 
Shao-ch’i and some of his associates within the then 
ascendant group in the party Politburo might have 
advocated a partial readjustment with the USSR in 
order to meet the mounting threat in Vietnam. 

Mao clearly took the opposite view that the more 
fundamental conflict was with the Soviet Union and 
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that China ought to be talking to Washington i 
order to contain the ‘Soviet challenge.” The estab# 
lishment of Mao’s supremacy in the Cultural Revo 
lution paved the way for the adoption of such a 
approach to Washington. More broadly, the retreat} 
from extremist postures in 1966-67, the return te 
normalcy, the dominance of an army intent on re 
storing order, and finally the enhanced prestige and 
power of Chou En-lai, representing the great pillar 
of continuity and stability in the regime, made i 
possible to introduce new flexibility into China’) 
foreign policy. Such flexibility in foreign relations 
has always followed in the wake of a comparative 
lull on the domestic scene in China . | 

Prior to the rapprochement with the United 
States, Peking had already taken steps to improve 
relations with several Western and East Europeary 
countries. In Third World areas, too, from Libya t@ 
Chile to Zambia, the Chinese have been engaging 
in active diplomacy to undo the effects of thei 
earlier policies. In the case of Yugoslavia anc 
Romania, Peking’s new approach has a further sig 
nificance. Historically, the Chinese have always trieq 
to find allies in the ranks of the enemy. Peking hag 
long been aligned with Albania; by befriending 
Yugoslavia it has moved closer to the Soviet spher@ 
of influence, while its overtures to Romania have 
carried the war right into the enemy camp. Th@ 
Chinese may not be able to control “barbaria 
through barbarian,” but they must certainly hope t¢ 
encourage confusion and disarray in the Soviet bloc# 

The shift in Peking’s stance also creates the op 
portunity for a better working relationship betwee 
China and some of its Asian neighbors. In this cong 
nection, it seems possible that the Chinese leader 
have come to realize that the tide of revolution the 
hoped would sweep the Afro-Asian countries is inf 
fact on the ebb. While Peking’s public posture ha 
given no hint of it, recognition that the revolution 
ary tide was receding could have led to an “agoniz 
ing reappraisal” of strategy and to the consequeng 
modification in China’s relations with Asian as we 
as West European countries. 

Certainly, the stridency of Peking’s propasanaln | 
against a number of other countries has been sig 
nificantly moderated. If one compares the propag 
ganda that poured forth from Peking in the last half 
of the 1960’s with what is appearing now, th¢ 
change is very noticeable. In the 1960’s prominenc@ 
was given to the news of pro-Peking Communist of 
insurrectionary movements in Burma, India, Tha@ 
land, Malaysia, Indonesia and elsewhere. According 


0 the Chinese press, the revolution was on the up- 
wing in Malaysia and Thailand; the people of India 
ere rising up in armed revolt against the “reac- 
jonary pro-imperialist and pro-landilord government 
bf India” (much stress was laid on the activities of 
he Nagas, the Mizos, and the Naxalites); the “reac- 
jonary fascist government” of Ne Win in Burma was 
ast losing control, while the armed struggle of the 
Burmese Communist Party was on the advance. 

Today these events no longer make headlines in 
Peking’s treatment of international developments. 
he reporting on Thailand is less strident and that 
on Malaysia far lower in key, while coverage of revo- 
utionary activity in Burma and India is fairly infre- 
quent. In the cases of Burma and Malaysia, Peking 
as made a positive effort at normalization of rela- 
jons. In the process, the Chinese must have dis- 
sovered that most Asian countries were quite ready 
oO respond to Chinese gestures for improving 
elations. 

It seems clear that Peking will pursue the goal 
bf revolution more carefully and selectively than be- 
ore; support for revolutionary forces in other coun- 
ries will be extended only in cases where Peking 
eels particular animosity or where no Chinese inter- 
2st would be threatened. Even before the recent 
hift in its foreign policy, Peking was not totally 
ndiscriminate in the choice of movements which it 

ould support—for example, during the worst days 
f the Cultural Revolution, it did not allow its rela- 
ions with Pakistan, Nepal or Ceylon to be impaired. 

ore circumspection in the range and choice of 
‘enemies” is an important feature of the new phase 
f Chinese foreign policy. 

In short, normalization of state relations with as 
Nany countries as possible and observance of the 
stablished codes of international conduct have 
een revived as useful tactical approaches in 
thina's foreign policy. Peking does, however, per- 
*eive a new threat and a new challenge in Asia, 
part from that offered by the Soviet Union. This is 
he formidable problem posed by an industrialized 
apan. Peking has shown an acute awareness of 
apan and its potentially important role, realizing 
ull well that Japan’s growing economic power will 
ive it crucial political weight in Asia. For Peking, 

2 identity and order of enemies—actual and po- 
ential—has changed radically over the last decade. 

the 1960's, the list would have read the USA, the 
SSR, India and Yugoslavia. The new order of ene- 

ies, reduced to two, can be listed as the USSR and 
pan. 


Peking is likely to adopt a dual policy toward 
Japan—a policy of the carrot and the stick. The 
Japanese government will continue to be the target 
of a barrage of strident attacks for its allegedly 
“reactionary, anti-China” policies. At the same time, 
promises of friendship, increased trade, and normal- 
ization of relations will be offered on the condition 
that Tokyo change the course of its foreign policy. 
It is unlikely that Peking has as yet thought through 
a long-term policy toward Japan; its future attitude 
will depend to a large extent on developments within 
Japan and particularly on the impact of the division 
of public opinion there. But certainly Japan has be- 
come one of the vital preoccupations in China’s 
foreign policy. 

China has neither forgotten its grievances nor 
given up its goals. But it has gained an appreciation 
of the value of subtler forms of diplomacy and has 
adopted a new strategy for the achievement of these 
goals. The new strategy envisages an opening to- 
ward the United States and the West, the concen- 
tration of forces against the Soviet Union as the 
principal enemy, and a struggle against the revival 
of Japanese power. Above all, Peking seeks to func- 
tion as an independent center of power pursuing the 
traditional game of power politics. 
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Changes in China’s environment, internal and 

external, in recent years created the context 
for the latest Chinese moves in foreign policy; but 
they were not, of themselves, the sole impetus for 
Peking’s new course. 

The overriding consideration governing all Chi- 
nese policies in the interim since the Cultural Revo- 
lution has been the need for political and economic 
reconstruction. This need has governed the limits 
of the options available to the Chinese. China's situa- 
tion in the first year of the Fourth Five-Year Plan 
is reminiscent in a number of ways of conditions in 
1953, the first year of the First Five-Year Plan. 
There is a difference in that China is not at present 
allied to a great power or a bloc and thus has neither 
the advantages nor the drawbacks of such a relation- 
ship. Yet the more important common feature in 
the two situations is that now, as then, the PRC’s 
great need is for a long-term, stable and peaceful 
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international environment. Minimally reasonable 
men in a situation like this would desire (a) to avoid 
military adventures, and (b) to reduce threats to 
their own national security. Within these limits there 
is room for choice among a variety of strategies and 
tactics. 

Slow and erratic as the process has been, con- 
solidation of a new domestic political structure in 
China has taken place. At the local level, a workable 
division of responsibility between the army, the 
revolutionary committees, and the reorganized party 
appears to have evolved. While the new structure is 
not and probably never will be free of strains, by 
the beginning of 1970 the leadership could foresee 
movement toward stability. The confident mood con- 
veyed by a New Year’s editorial entitled “Usher in 
the Great 1970's” was probably not illusory, though 
it was based more on expectation than on actual 
achievement. Developments in 1971 revealed weak- 
nesses in the new structure; nevertheless, the re- 
gime has continued to direct the attention of its pub- 
lic more to current and future progress than to com- 
bating threats to stability. 

Within the top leadership, more or less organized 
cliques still exist, and an internal power struggle 
goes on. Inevitably, one or another clique remains 
not fully satisfied with the course of events. Contro- 
versy over ideology and its reflection in concrete 
policies persists, and one cannot rule out the pos- 
sibility that such controversy may once again inten- 
sify to the point of conflict. For the present, how- 
ever, there are several signs that the doctrinal tem- 
perature has been lowered, while production has 
been revived. 

The impact of these developments on foreign pol- 
icy up to mid-1971 was probably of a general rather 
than a particular order. What is most important is 
that relative domestic stability liberated Chou En- 
lai’s time, which formerly had been preempted for 
attention to internal affairs, and made it available 
for attention to foreign affairs. A professional ap- 
paratus for handling foreign relations has been re- 
constituted in large part. It is clearly under Chou 
En-lai’s control and relatively protected from inter- 
vention on the part of other major figures in the 
elite. 

A most important development in the external 
environment was the decline of potential threats to 
China’s national security. The PRC’s perception of 
this change can be fairly accurately dated. The slo- 
gans issued for National Day (October 1) 1969, 
called on the people of the world to “unite and op- 
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pose the war of aggression launched by any imper- 
ialism or social-imperialism” by using ‘revolution- 
ary war to eliminate the war of aggression.” This 
slogan focused attention on China’s vulnerability 
and need for support. In contrast, Mao’s statement 
of May 20, 1970, which is still cited as authoritative, 
declared that, while the danger of a new world war 
still exists, “revolution is the main trend in the world 
today.” 

This slogan minimizes China’s vulnerability. In- 
stead it focuses attention on promising develop- 
ments outside China and on the PRC’s ability to | 
support them. Though Chou En-lai has plainly said / 
that PRC slogans are not to be taken absolutely lit- 
erally,’ neither are they issued at random, thought- 
lessly, or without reference to the regime’s current 
tactics. In a number of areas of action, there have 
been discernible shifts in the pattern of Chinese tac- 
tics, both verbal and behavioral, all dating from 


about the middle of 1970. 
2 The PRC’s international posture of 1966-68, 
consisting of little beyond sterile gestures, is 
now obviously dated. This is not to say that it had no 
rationale, served no purpose, or reflected no genuine 
convictions, but only that it was adapted to peculiar 
situations which no longer exist. Peking’s current 
posture cannot yet be fully comprehended, in part 
because it is still evolving and responding to the 
course of events, and in part because it may be de- 
veloping in several different directions at the same 
time. 

The revolutionary perspective—according to 
which Communist China’s mission is to lead the 
world revolutionary people’s struggle against the 
antipopular forces of “imperialism, revisionism, and 
all reactionaries”—still has its devoted adherents 
within the Chinese leadership. The thesis regularly 
receives lip service and occasionally more substan- 
tial respect through the publication of authoritative 
doctrinal articles, as on the 100th anniversary of 
the Paris Commune. 

The clients who were attracted to the PRC by this 
posture—revolutionary movements in Asia and the 
Middle East, as well as “true Marxist-Leninist” par- | 
ties throughout the world—constitute a not neglig- 
ible political capital for the PRC. At the present 
time, however, their claim on the PRC's reciprocal 
———— ee eee 


: In his widely publicized interview with James Reston, published 
in The New York Times, Aug. 10, 1971. 


loyalty seems to have been made contingent on the 
quality of their performance and perhaps on their 
value as bargaining counters in state-to-state rela- 
tions. 

The environmental changes described above, 
coupled with the realistic prospect that the Indo- 
china conflict could move toward a resolution ac- 
ceptable to the PRC, created room for development 
beyond and away from the revolutionary posture. As 
early as the Ninth Congress of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party (April 1969), the PRC showed itself aware 
of its new opportunity to undertake other kinds of ac- 


tions, notably in state-to-state relations with many, 
but not all, states. It could not help but be aware of 
worldwide receptivity to such actions, whether in 


the form of Chinese initiatives or in response to the 
initiatives of others. While the Chinese leadership 
seemingly felt no pressure to move prematurely, by 
mid-1970 it was clearly deemphasizing revolution- 
ary Maoism as the basic guideline of foreign policy. 

The PRC has been much preoccupied with the 
problem of superpower duopoly, without having 
been fully convinced that the duopoly is in fact the 
dominating feature of the world situation. There is 
no evidence that the PRC gave serious thought to 
a policy of alignment—necessarily as a junior part- 
ner—with either superpower. If, on the other hand, 
it considered asserting itself as the third super- 
power, by the end of 1970 it disavowed this as a live 
option. The reasons may be that it recognized, as 
Chou En-lai has explained, the inadequacy of its 
resources for engaging effectively in such a three- 
sided game; or that other, more attractive strategies 
were available; or both. 

Of the other strategies available to Peking, one 
would be to undertake leadership of the “oppressed 
peoples” of the world against both superpowers. 
This variant of the revolutionary approach was prob- 
ably considered seriously but judged insufficient in 


terms of China’s needs and opportunities. A second 


. 


ft 
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Strategy would be to accept the status of a medium 
power, at least for the present, and to identify com- 
mon interests with—but not try to claim leadership 
of—other countries of similar standing. This is the 
posture Romania and Yugoslavia have evidently sug- 
gested to the Chinese with a degree of success, as 
indicated by the increasingly frequent Chinese ex- 
pressions of approval for nonalignment in recent 
months. If the Chinese pursue this course further, it 
should logically lead them in the end to perceive the 
world situation as neither bipolar, duopolistic, or 
tripolar, but in fact multipolar. 
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One cannot, at present, go further in defining the 
new Chinese posture than recognizing the trends 
that have developed and noting that the current pat- 
tern of operations is more selective and more dif- 
ferentiated than at any time since the foundation of 
the PRC. The implications of decisions yet to be 
made are far from clear, and there can easily be re- 
versals of direction. Further, when one speaks of 
postures, One speaks of maximum objectives. The 
nearer one comes to success in defining postures, 
the more one succeeds in obscuring the fall-back 
positions a country may have in mind and the mini- 
mum objectives it may eventually find satisfactory. 
3 Especially in a multipolar world, the PRC must 

take the Japanese challenge seriously. The 
rest of Asia represents not a challenge but rather an 
area of potential competition between China and 
Japan. The PRC’s policy problems with regard to 
Japan and to the rest of Asia are of two different 
orders. Possible future Sino-US understandings ac- 
cordingly have different impacts in the two cases. 

Nowhere has receptivity to improved state rela- 
tions with the PRC been higher than in Asia, and 
nowhere have the Chinese moved more slowly to 
take advantage of it. The continuing Indochina con- 
flict does not completely account for the lag. In the 
light of the PRC’s readiness to engage in dialogue 
with the United States, one can surmise that the 
Chinese leadership preferred to postpone action on 
relations with Asian countries pending clarification 
of Washington’s future interests in the area. Diplo- 
matic moves in Asia undertaken in an atmosphere 
of Sino-American hostility would be unpromising and 
might increase tension with the US. A prior Sino- 
American understanding would avoid tension and 
give China a stronger hand in dealing with the 
Asians. Having taken the first major steps to ap- 
proach Asia via dialogue with the US, the Chinese 
have moved to improve their relations with two of 
the lesser Asian countries, Malaysia and Burma. 
This may indicate that Peking intends to deal with 
the Asian countries in order of size and ease of 
handling, leaving the bigger and more problematical 
relationships for the last. 

Toward Japan, however, the Chinese have moved 
aggressively and without waiting for the dialogue 
with the US to develop. They have conducted sub- 
stantial operations designed to put pressure on the 
Japanese government to alter its China policy and 
its defense policy. A sizable, though heterogeneous, 
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portion of the Japanese public favors the same 
| changes in Japan’s policies as the PRC does, and 
between these elements and the Chinese there is 
| continuous contact. The PRC would like to see the 
present Prime Minister forced out of office. Even 
though his likely successor would hardly differ in 
basic orientation, the change of officeholders would 
| facilitate certain policy shifts that the Chinese would 
view as steps in the right direction. 

Just how genuine the PRC’s expressed concern 
may be about Japan’s growing military strength is 
hard to judge. It is unlikely that the PRC could turn 
any Japanese government away from defense pol- 
icies it has determined to adopt, but the constant 
barrage of Chinese propaganda could help effect de- 
lays or modifications before decisions were made— 
or so Peking must hope. By the same token, it is un- 
| likely that the PRC could displace Japanese influ- 
ence in Asia by offering to assume Japan’s role in 
| the area, since the PRC would not have the re- 
| sources to do so; but it could to some degree impede 
Japan’s progress in her Asian relations by increasing 
its own influence on social and political forces other 
than those with whom Japan’s relations are firm. 

Any change in US policy toward China, especially 
one resulting from purely bilateral’ discussions, 
would affect the equilibrium in Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions and accelerate the rate of change in Japan’s 
China policy. The hypothetical possibilities are ab- 
surdly numerous. It is highly probable that the net 
change will be to the PRC’s advantage, but whether 
to a significant degree cannot yet be predicted. 

What this analysis suggests is not the image of an 
_ Asia dominated by China, which will have expelled 

other extra-regional influences, but rather the image 
of a more stabilized, less tense Asia, subsisting in a 
more ramified, multipolar environment, with which 
China could live more comfortably than it has in the 
past. Some recent Chinese behavior can be eval- 
uated as contributing to this development, but the 
process of arriving at the outcome will be compli- 
cated, will require the surrender by several major 
actors (including the PRC) of cherished ambitions, 
and can never be guaranteed to be irreversible. 
4 The import of China’s emerging posture for 
the Soviet Union has to be measured in terms 
of both the immediate issues and the longer-range, 
indirect competition between the two countries. 
In the short run, the possibility of a Sino-Soviet 
_ War seems to be receding. Both sides are prepared 
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for war, but neither is intent on having one, and the 
US regards a Sino-Soviet war as a consummation 
devoutly to be avoided. Even a tentative Sino-Amer- 
ican understanding would probably strengthen the 
hand of the Chinese—not to fight a war but to ob- 
tain a relatively advantageous resolution of Sino- 
Soviet issues without a war. 

While direct conflict may be avoided, the PRC can 
be expected to continue to oppose Soviet influence 
in several third areas. Chinese approval and support 
of a potential Balkan axis (Romania-Yugoslavia-Al- 
bania) adds something to the difficulty of Soviet 
problems in an area of major concern. The countries 
involved, however, do not seem determined to drive 
the USSR into a corner from which it can only 
fight its way out. They seem more interested in 
attaining greater freedom of action, and this is an 
important point of common interest between these 
countries and the PRC. 

To the extent that a Sino-US understanding would 
assist the general drift toward a diversified, multi- 
polar world system, it would be to the advantage of 
countries which wish to reduce the power of any 
single country to dictate to them. Outside the East- 
ern European context, the USSR’s posture is already 
adapted to this trend in many areas. It will incur dis- 
advantages in some areas where it may wish to in- 
crease its influence for the ulterior purpose of con- | 


taining China. 
ie In the West, as in Asia, one country ft 

apart from the others in the strategic view off 
the PRC. | 

The interests and commitments of most European 
and Latin American countries impinge on only a fe 
aspects of PRC policy, and these are not of a natures 
to arouse competition. The characteristic areas off 
contact favor expedient approaches on both sides | 
and the Chinese formula of peaceful coexistence is 
easily achieved in bilateral relations. On the Chineses 
side, there is a long-standing interest in cultivatingy 
divisions between the Western countries and the USJ 
but only a minor capacity to do so. If Peking seri : 
ously pursues a strategy of cooperating as a mediu 
power with other medium powers on a case-by-casé 
basis, the West outside the United States offers i 
opportunities. 

By contrast, US and Chinese interests and com 
mitments obviously have impinged on one anothe 
Over a wide range of issues and in competitive ways 
The main area of contact—direct and indirect—is 
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Asia. Thus, US relations with China, unlike those of 
other Western countries, cannot be confined to 
Strictly bilateral concerns. Sino-US relations will 
lead to peaceful coexistence only if a whole range of 
substantive problems—and first of all, the issues 
that affect the future of Asia—prove susceptible of 
mutual agreement. 

Chou En-lai has laid out, in his conversations with 
James Reston, the PRC’s initial demands, with no 
indication of a quid pro quo. What remains to be ex- 
plored is: first, whether the Chinese can really ad- 


just, ideologically and tactically, to the status of a 


)medium power; second, whether they really accept 
the concept of a multipolar world; third, whether 
‘they genuinely envision the development of an Asian 
status quo equally acceptable to themselves and to 
the US and therefore giving Peking no incentive 
to upset it; and, finally, whether they see a dialogue 
with the US as merely another version of a tit-for-tat 
struggle with a temporarily vulnerable adversary, or 
as a real opportunity to secure a long-term peaceful! 
and stable international environment. 


| 


George E. Taylor 


he rapid change in the international posture 
of the People’s Republic of China is a shift in 
tactics that may also open up the possibility of a 
shift in strategic objectives. Although superficially 
the invitation to President Nixon to visit China com- 
pares, in dramatic impact, with the Chinese Com- 
munists’ acceptance of a United Front with Chiang 
Kai-shek in 1937 or the sudden announcement of 
the Stalin-Hitler pact in 1939, actually the only 
parallel lies in the tactical flexibility of Communist 
parties and states. There the comparison seems to 
end. Unlike the events of 1937 and 1939, this is 
e action of a single Communist power in competi- 
tion with another one, and it comes at a later time 
en the big Communist parties and states are not 
maneuvering for survival in a hostile world. In view 
Of the problems which plague all countries, what- 
ever their ideologies, it is possible but not neces- 
Sarily probable that the new alignment may lead to 
a moderation of Communist strategic objectives to 
ething short of world domination. 
The rapid reemergence of the PRC on the inter- 
taional scene during the last two years can be 


SU 
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explained by a combination of internal and external 
developments. The leaders of the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime have always been concerned with three 
main sets of objectives. The first is to strengthen 
and extend the political power and authority of the 
party and state. Because Peking has absorbed the 
Tibetans and Mongols and reestablished spheres of 
influence in Korea and Southeast Asia, this objec- 
tive appears on the surface to be nothing different 
from the foreign policy of any great power—in this 
case, an effort to restore the ancient glories of 
China. There are clearly many aspects of Peking’s 
policy that parallel those of a conventional great 
power. But there is also a specific component. The 
dynamics of the power structure of a Communist 
regime demand territorial and political expansion, 
but in a very special context. Like the Soviet Com- 
munists, the Chinese Communists have conceptions 
of power, the state, nationalism, and “national in- 
terest” which stem from a specific ideological base. 
There are Communist universals which modify tra- 
ditional great-power behavior. 

The second objective of Communist China is to 
seek to influence, possibly eventually to dominate, 
the policies of the Communist world. In its present 
phase, this involves a struggle with the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and a campaign for or- 
ganizational support in Communist parties in every 
part of the world. The noisy and dramatic aspects 
of the Peking-Moscow split conceal the fact that 
the struggle for power is built into the Communist 
system. The personal struggles that began with the 
birth of the Chinese Communist Party took second 
place to party-vs.-party and state-vs.-state conflicts 
after 1949. This was when China began to build 
“socialism in one country” in Asia after the attempted 
general revolution in colonial Asia initiated in 1948 
failed to materialize. 

The third Chinese objective is to shift the world 
balance of forces in favor of the Communist bloc 
of states, an objective shared with the Soviet Union 
but one which Peking would prefer to guide accord- 
ing to its own ideas. Peking in fact appears to be 
trying to use the Soviet Union in its efforts to pro- 
mote revolution in Asia, just as Moscow tried, after 
1923, to use China to conquer Europe. 

All three of the objectives are closely connected; 
they are pursued at the same time, and often in 
conflict with each other; and priorities change. 
There have been times when Peking put the struggle 
with Moscow ahead of other considerations and paid 
for this choice with considerable strains on the 
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Chinese economy and risks attendant on disunity 
within the Communist bloc. Short-term sacrifices 
have been accepted for the sake of long-term gains. 
The dynamics of Chinese Communist policies de- 
termine strategy and tactics and provide the key to 
the relative emphasis which is put on the pursuit 
of each objective. 

The recent Chinese foreign policy initiatives were 
made possible by the Peking leaders’ success in 
strengthening the machinery of state and party after 
the turbulent struggles of the Cultural Revolution. 
Obviously nothing much could be done when nearly 
every important Chinese diplomat abroad. had been 
called home, when Red Guards at one time occupied 
the Foreign Office, and when even the question of 
who was to make policy decisions was itself clearly 
at stake. Throughout this period of self-imposed 
isolation, foreign policy was quite possibly one of 
the main issues in the internal struggle. During the 
1960’s there must have been considerable division 
in Peking over the ending of the “lean-to-one-side” 
policy, over responsibility for the turnabout in 
Indonesia, over failures in Africa, the dangers of 
Vietnam involvement, and the threatening attitude 
of the Soviet Union. But whatever the divisions over 
foreign policy, the growth of Chinese nuclear power 
continued, apparently unobstructed, and the world 
became increasingly aware that China’s nuclear 
Capacity had to be taken seriously into account. It 
threw a shadow over future strategy for Japan and 
over the whole American treaty system in East Asia 
and the Pacific. 

Peking’s new initiatives were facilitated, not by 
the rise of new leaders, but by the strengthened 
grip of the old. Some American scholars assumed 
that a change in leadership in Peking would be 
necessary, presumably after the death of Mao, be- 
fore a more “pragmatic” Chinese approach to world 
affairs could be expected. It was argued that the 
second generation of Chinese leaders, by some 
strange alchemy, would be less ideological than the 
first. By the same token, the same scholars argued 
that the United States should also be pragmatic 
and signal its readiness for an accommodation. This 
was based on the shaky assertion that Washington’s 
China policy since World War Il had been an expres- 
sion of Ideological Or emotional anti-communism. 
These views were also based on the extraordinary 
assumption that there was a meaningful distinction 
to be made between the terms “ideological” and 
“pragmatic.” Chairman Mao was considered “ideolog- 
ical” and therefore romantic, irrational, and unable 
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to see his country’s best interest, whereas the sec- 
ond generation of “pragmatist” leaders would take 
a reasonable and rational view—one that the US 
could perhaps understand and even approve. 

But it has been clear through the whole of his 
career that Mao is quite capable of shifting gears 
when this seems tactically desirable, and on this 
occasion no amount of coaxing, especially by the 
US, could have been effective in making him change 
course against his will. Mao and Chou took the 
initiative—at a time and in a manner of their own 
choosing—in seeking an arrangement of sorts with 
the US. It is true that Peking’s ‘ping-pong diplo- 
macy,” which received the most publicity, came 
after President Nixon’s gesture of March 15, 1971, 
in removing passport restrictions on private visits 
to China, but this latter gesture was no more than 
the occasion, certainly not the cause, of Peking’s 
shift in tactics. President Nixon’s reaction to the 
table-tennis invitation—namely, his moves to lift 
some trade restrictions, to permit the use of Ameri- 
can ships to carry Chinese cargoes, to ease currency 
controls, and to authorize the grant of visas to 
Chinese wishing to visit the US—also represented 
an expression of policy already made. 

The domestic factors involved in the Chinese 
policy shift—i.e., the reestablishment of Mao’s 
leadership and the success of the nuclear program 
—made it possible for Peking to take advantage of 
the new balance of external forces. It was no longer 
necessary for the consolidation of the domestic 
power base to take top priority. In the meantime, 
Peking’s relationship with the Soviet Union had be- 
come more alarming. The question of independent 
Chinese control of nuclear power—the main cause 
of the Sino-Soviet dispute from the very beginning 
had become more acute as China’s nuclear capacit 
increased. From the Soviet point of view, time wa 
running out for the tempting option of a preemptiv 
Strike. Friction was so intense that Peking appar 
ently came to the conclusion that the USSR had t 
be considered the main source of immediate dange 
to the integrity of the Chinese state. The exampl 
of what had happened to Czechoslovakia remove 
all doubt about the lengths to which Moscow wa 
prepared to go. Under these circumstances, th 
risks involved in improving relations with the U 
seemed less than the danger of provoking Mosco 
into hasty action. 

It was explained to the Chinese people, or at leas 
to the politically literate, that the counterrevolu 
tionary policy of the enemy called for “various form 


of struggle,” among them a flexible policy of taking 
advantage of international rivalries, and that it was 
good practice to make alliances with secondary ene- 
mies such as the US in order to neutralize the pri- 
mary. foe. 

There was nothing new about the struggle with 
‘Moscow, except its new intensity and the danger of 
armed conflict. While it might in itself have been 
sufficient reason for finally ceasing to “lean to one 
side,” it happened to coincide with an American 
retreat from military involvement in Vietnam, for 
which the ideological justification had been an- 
nounced in the Nixon Doctrine. This raised the ques- 
ion of the possible movement of Soviet influence 
‘into the vacuum left by the American withdrawal, 
providing another reason why the Soviet threat to 
China took on a higher priority in the eyes of Peking. 
The danger of involvement with the Americans, on 
the other hand, was no longer credible. At the same 
time, the steady increase in international support 
or Peking’s admission to the United Nations had 
already resulted in a simple majority vote in 
Peking’s favor in the UN Assembly, compelling the 
US to review its whole China policy. 

Such developments created new opportunities for 
a worldwide diplomatic offensive by China at the 
expense of Moscow .The fact that Peking had agreed 
with Moscow to resume ambassadorial relations and 
to increase Sino-Soviet trade, which had gone down 
© under $57 million in 1969 at the time of the 
Ussuri and Sinkiang border clashes, in no way sug- 
gests a weakening of either party’s commitment to 
ithe struggle. China now had the chance to further 

er second objective—competition with Moscow for 
idomination in the Communist world. 

Peking’s new worldwide diplomatic offensive had 
several aspects. One was the drive for membership 
in the UN, which turned out to be successful and 
pretty much on Peking’s terms, in addition to com- 
ing a year, perhaps, before it was expected. The 
expulsion of Taiwan from the UN was an important 
step toward the first objective of strengthening the 
party and state. Another aspect of the campaign 

as to improve relations with the US, a task in which 
Peking apparently could count on cooperation from 
ashington. There are many legal and political dif- 
iculties in the way, but the UN action, whatever 
is other implications, certainly removes some of 
nese obstacles. The extent of Sino-American co- 
Bperation, however, will be influenced by the reac- 
ons of the Soviet Union. 
A very serious aspect of China's new policy, from 
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Moscow’s viewpoint, is the unabashed effort to 
strengthen regionalism in the Balkans in order to 
undermine Moscow’s control. In this context, 
Romania and Yugoslavia are key countries, and 
Peking has made overtures to both. On Romania's 
National Day, the Chinese Foreign Office denounced 
the USSR’s proposed military maneuvers in Romania 
and its efforts to dominate the Balkan countries. 

A fourth aspect of China’s drive was the bid 
for leadership in the Third World, not through sub- 
version (although this was not given up), but by 
means of regular diplomacy, an approach which 
Peking had criticized Moscow for using. Now 
Peking, too, began to commend nonaligned coun- 
tries on their independence since it is to China’s 
advantage to have a nonaligned bloc dominated 
neither by Moscow nor by Washington. The confer- 
ence of nonaligned countries held in 1970 actually 
called for Peking’s admission to the UN. 

Peking supports much of this diplomatic offen- 
sive with economic assistance to developing coun- 
tries. Chinese offers of credit in 1970 totaled nearly 
$700 million, $400 million more than those of the 
Soviet Union and three times the amount offered by 
Eastern Europe. While this year may prove to have 
been exceptional in that the new Chinese credits 
included $400 million for the Zambia-Tanzania rail- 
way, the amount of Chinese aid is unquestionably 
running higher than it did during the last half of 
the 1960’s. The main recipients have been Tanzania, 
Zambia, and Pakistan, but Peking has also been 
active in Ceylon, Latin America, and the Middle East. 
The motives behind Peking’s economic diplomacy 
came out clearly in the Sudan, where China contin- 
ued to support the Nimeri government at the time 
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TO OUR READERS: Robert L. Farlow’s article, “Roman- 
ian Foreign Policy: A Case of Partial Alignment,” in the 
last issue of Problems of Communism, contained the 
following errors that warrant correction: 


Page 59, col. 2, line 26: “1969 Budapest conference” 


should read “1969 Moscow conference.” 

Page 62, col. 1, lines 32-35: “by its unenthusiastic re- 
sponse to the 1969 decision to convoke a world confer- 
ence of Communist parties, though it did attend the final 
gathering in 1970” should read “by its unenthusiastic 
response to the 1968 decision to convoke a world con- 
ference of Communist parties, though it did attend the 
final gathering in 1969.” 
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of the attempted Communist coup of 1971, which 
apparently was Soviet-supported. In its expansion of 
state-to-state relations, Peking was looking for votes 
in the UN, the diplomatic isolation of Taiwan, and 
the discomfiture of the Soviet Union, rather than for 
ideological conformity. 

Such policies require a certain amount of adjust- 
ment in Peking’s relations with revolutionary move- 
ments abroad. It is not wise to give material support 
to Maoist groups in countries where Peking is re- 
viving state relations and seeking diplomatic rec- 
ognition. But support of revolutionary movements is 
not a popularity contest; it is a matter of organiza- 
tion and training, as in northern Thailand. This can 
be done secretly, or at least in such a way as to 
defy definite proof. To the true believers a general 
increase in the prestige of Communist China does 
no harm. This is especially true if it occurs at the 
expense of the United States. 

What are the implications of Peking’s moves for 
Chinese policies in Asia? Chinese propaganda has 
already emphasized the self-proving thesis of the 
threat of a revived Japanese militarism. It is only 
because of China’s investment in nuclear power and 
her growing importance in international affairs that 
the question of Japanese rearmament is even raised. 
The combination of improved Sino-American rela- 
tions and China’s growing nuclear capacity is sure 
to bring to a head in Japan the question of future 
national strategy. This is a truly explosive issue, but 
one which could hardly be avoided much longer. It 
will be resolved under a new set of conditions in 
which the US position in Asia is changing. Taiwan 
has suffered a serious political blow, and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China has nuclear power and in- 
creased international standing. In other words, 
Peking will have considerable influence on the 
future national strategy of Japan. 

The new posture of the People’s Republic will 
have more influence in the long rather than the 
short run on the overseas Chinese. For the time 
being, Peking is emphasizing the virtues of non- 
alignment and seeking markets for its consumer 
goods. In the search for markets and other economic 
relations, ideological purity is not the criterion. Al- 
though special attention is given in Europe to 
Romania and Yugoslavia for obvious reasons, China 
also trades with Greece, the Federal Republic of 
Germany (which does not recognize Peking), Italy, 
and the United Kingdom; and the Chinese, unlike 
the Russians, are similarly ready to deal with the 
European Economic Community. In the developing 
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world, the political differences with Malaysia are no 
obstacle to increasing trade relations. The same is 
true of Pakistan, which provides port facilities in 
Karachi for Chinese goods shipped overland from 
Sinkiang Province and destined for Africa and the 
Middle East. Complications on the political side are 
well illustrated by Peking’s efforts to improve state 
relations and trade with Burma (with whom ambas- 
sadors have been exchanged), while at the same time 
the Chinese quietly help local insurgents attempting 
to subvert the Burmese government. Peking has a) 
similar attitude toward Indonesia, Thailand, Malaysia, 
and India. (The Soviet Union has the same problem, 
especially in Indonesia, because it has parallel 
policies. State-to-state relations do not exclude 
subversion.) 

Soviet reactions to China’s new policies and 
achievements have been immediate and widespread. 
It was hardly possible to intensify the two powers’ 
rivalry, but new initiatives had to be met with new) 
policies. We can credit to the Chinese the Soviet 
treaty with India and the reassertion of support for 
Hanoi by Podgorny in person. The flurry of diplo- 
matic activity which brought Kosygin to Canada and 
Brezhnev to Paris was obviously based on man 
considerations, but China was one of them, as it 
was most certainly for the Soviet invitation to Presi 
dent Nixon to visit Moscow after his trip to Peking. 
The Chinese initiatives have thus been taken b 
Moscow as a Calculated threat to the interests of the 
Soviet Union. The treaty with India was intended as 
the first step in a Soviet move to counter the ne 
Chinese bid for leadership in the Third World b 
constructing a Soviet-led bloc of Asian states. 

Clearly, if one Communist state can improve it 
relations with the US at the expense of the Soviet 
Union, others might try, too. The challenge of the 
Chinese action to the USSR is so serious and direct 
that Moscow may feel it necessary to take retaliator 
measures. This is a definite risk. It must be difficult 
for Moscow to accept a Chinese accommodatio 
with the West (sought in order to counter Soviet 
threats) which can be presented as a Communist 
triumph at which all Communists should rejoice. If 
the Soviets do not undertake a preemptive strike 
against Communist China (and it may already be too 
late to do so), then they will have to choose betwee 
playing politics in China to bring about either sep 
aratism or a friendly regime, on the one hand, ane 
reaching an accommodation with Peking on a state 
to-state basis, on the other. 

What does all this mean for China’s relations ‘wit 


the US and the Western powers? The heart of the 
atter is whether or not the new initiative is a 
tactical maneuver or a real change of strategy. Put 
terms of Peking’s three main sets of objectives, 
does it mean that the third objective—to change 
the balance of world forces in favor of communism 
eases to be a practical matter and will in fact 
(though perhaps never in name) be allowed tto 
apse? From the point of view of Peking’s present 
aders, an imminent decline in US power would be 
disastrous. Peking needs the US to restrain the 
SSR and may even prefer that the Japanese- 
merican security treaty stay in force in order to 
delay a Japanese decision to go nuclear. If the 
Sino-Soviet conflict continues without resolution, 
then both protagonists will prefer a balance of 
power, and the objective of changing the balance of 
orld forces will be approached with caution and 
ay be indefinitely postponed. 
Peking should have no insuperable problems in 
establishing a working relationship with the US and 
the Western powers. The main question is her re- 
ationship with the Soviet Union. If this remains one 
of permanent detachment, then forces will be set in 
otion that will change the character of the cold 
ar, especially if the non-Communist powers con- 
tinue to accept the conditions of “peaceful coexist- 
ence.”’ But other trends are more likely. The Soviets 
may well proceed to contain China and try to solve 
the China problem by forcing the pace of disintegra- 
ition and decline in the non-Communist world. Ag- 
gressive Soviet confrontation with the West would 
orce China to either support the bloc or lose sig- 
ificance in it, and were such a policy to prove 
successful, it could turn the balance of forces over- 
helmingly against China. 


Javid Mozingo 


' It is mistaken to assume that the reorienta- 
tions taking place in China’s relations with a 
‘number of countries stem mainly, or even in the first 
instance, from Peking’s initiatives. Rather, Peking 
essentially responding to major changes in the 
international situation, including conciliatory ges- 
tures from a number of countries, especially the 
initiatives of the United States. The main impetus 
come from the Nixon administration, which re- 


duced the Taiwan Straits patrol, stopped military 
reconnaissance flights over Chinese territory, pulled 
out the bulk of US troop strength in Vietnam, and 
publicly made known the American President's de- 
sire for a parley at the summit in Peking. 

Although the recent initiatives have come from 
Washington, however, the Chinese for at least three 
years have also wanted a relaxation of tensions and 
a settlement of outstanding issues with the United 
States. The main factors behind this change in 
Peking’s attitude are growing fear of Russia and the 
gradual but steady pullback of American power from 
Asia. Apparently, the August 1968 Soviet invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, the ‘Brezhnev, Doctrine” pro- 
claiming Moscow’s right to install pliant pro-Russian 
regimes in socialist states, and the menacing build- 
up of Soviet forces along the Chinese border settled, 
for the moment, the debate inside the Chinese lead- 
ership over whether the Russians or the Americans 
are the main enemy at this point in history. How- 
ever, the first “cue” from Peking—i.e., the Novem- 
ber 26, 1968, offer to conclude a peaceful coexist- 
ence pact tied to the removal of the US military 
presence from the Taiwan area—was ignored by 
Washington. And, of course, the subsequent US- 
backed invasions of Laos and Cambodia had the 
short-term effect of discouraging any further “sig- 
nals” from Peking. 

The longer-range effect of the Laos and Cambodia 
incursions, however, was actually to accelerate 
China’s interest in defusing Sino-American tensions. 
When, from the Chinese viewpoint, it became clear 
that both these operations were essentially defeated 
and, more importantly, that the US was continuing 
to withdraw troops from Vietnam, then Peking’s 
strategic evaluation of US intentions had to change 
radically. Nixon’s response to the Cambodian/Lao- 
tian setbacks demonstrated (more convincingly than 
Johnson’s response to the Tet reversal) that Amer- 
ican power in Asia was in fact receding, and that is 
what Peking most wants from Washington. 


The Chinese assessment that Soviet “imperial- 

ism” has replaced US “imperialism” as the 
main danger does not imply that major reversals 
should be anticipated in the general direction of 
Peking’s policies. China remains an “alterationist” 
power. She is committed to: 1) breaking up what 
she regards as the US-Soviet-imposed status quo; 
2) vigorously asserting a Chinese presence in all sit- 
uations affecting her interests; and 3) as in the past, 
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supporting revolutionary movements on a selective 
basis. 

What has changed, however—largely as a result 
of the political debate during the Cultural Revolution 
struggle—is Peking’s conception of the international 
role it should play under present conditions. While 
the great-power objective has not been abandoned, 
the Chinese leaders at this stage envision the PRC 
playing a comparatively modest, though still im- 
portant, role in international power politics. This 
strongly implies that China does not intend to rival, 
or emulate, the nuclear superstates. Nor is it likely 
that she will attempt to lead coalitions with other 
ideological, regional, or power groupings, as she did 
in the past. In line with current American thinking, 
China apparently recognizes that the era of the 
great-power blocs is over, and she is adapting to 


this fact. 
3 By adopting a restrained and essentially non- 
aligned posture themselves, the Chinese lead- 
ers seek to undermine the viability of existing 
security pacts and the necessity of acquiring nuclear 
weapons on the part of other Asian countries, espe- 
cially Japan. In this way, and at the very time that 
the US military presence in the region is being di- 
minished, Peking hopes to set in motion a general 
process of accommodation between China and her 
neighbors. 

How far this process can go and what form it will 
take mainly turn on what the Japanese decide to do. 
The assumption in some US circles seems to be that 
a Sino-American accommodation will inevitably tend 
to push Tokyo down an expansionist, and possibly 
nuclear, track, and that therefore China will event- 
ually accept—indeed welcome—the continuance of 
a strong US military presence in Asia, especially if 
this would forestall a Japanese decision to go nu- 
clear. But while the future promises a number of 
threats and risks, Peking is almost certain to feel 
that she can deal more effectively with Japan by 
relying on the total Asian context (and not on her 
own strength alone) after the American military 
presence is removed. For this reason, any attempts 
by Washington to manipulate Chinese fears of a 
nuclear Japan are not likely to convince Peking that 
US “imperialism” is really a reliable ally in the con- 
tainment of Japan, and hence that China should ac- 
commodate to the continuation of a substantial US 
military presence in Asia while abandoning revolu- 
tionaries and her claim to Taiwan. 
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4 Some easing of Sino-American tensions no 
doubt has been long anticipated in Moscow 
because, sooner or later, Washington and Peking 
were going to discover that Russia was the main 
beneficiary of their wasteful, inconclusive struggle 
in Asia. Strategically, the Soviet Union has little 
to be worried about since a US-China thaw can only 
go so far. The US is not going to sacrifice its whole 
relationship with Japan for any future scenarios in- 
volving China; and similarly, it is inconceivable that 
Washington would rush to China’s defense (as she 
would to Japan’s) in the event of a Soviet attack. 

To the extent that the Indians, Japanese, Koreans 
and Vietnamese become alarmed over any budding 
US-China thaw, the Soviets are well placed to cause 
Peking additional grief. As against these prospects, 
China’s capacity to egg on the East Europeans in 
their efforts to become independent of Moscow is 
not only limited but—after the 1968 invasion of 
Czechoslovakia—dangerous and counterproductive 
for them, as well as for China. 

An overriding consideration which continues to 
Set limits on the Sino-Soviet conflict is that Moscow, 
very much like Washington, still has strong hopes 
for improved relations with a post-Mao China. 
Hence, while the Soviets do not like the US-China 
courtship, it does not follow that they are likely to 
instigate new tensions, and it may not be necessary 
to do so. Mao’s overture to Washington has very 
probably come at the cost of serious divisions within 
the Chinese leadership—in the political as well as 
the military ranks. If the Americans rebuff him and 
the US-China relationship turns cold again, the Rus- 
sians will likely be standing in the wings, ready to 


offer a hand to Mao’s successors. 
1 Primarily, the Chinese want the United States 
to abandon what they regard as policies of 
intervention, containment, and counterrevolution in 
Asia. Getting the Americans to withdraw from Tai- 
wan, one way or another, is crucial to achieving 
these aims. For, as Peking sees it, once the US 
acknowledges that the island’s future is wholly an 
internal Chinese issue, the mantle of American su- 
premacy in Asia will speedily fall away—for all to 
see—and the way will be cleared for Taipei’s event- 
ual accommodation with Peking and for the early 
abandonment of anti-China policies by Peking’s 
Asian neighbors. 
What Peking wants and what she may: be able to 
get are two different things. The Americans have not 


yet decided: 1) whether or how to divest themselves 
of Taiwan; and 2) how any disposition of Taiwan 
ould affect the role Washington wants Japan to 
play in Asia. Naturally the Chinese would like the 
US to move toward a “One China” policy, using its 
great economic leverage on Japan to ensure that 
Tokyo also accepts Taiwan’s early return to the 
mainland. Realistically, however, Peking must con- 
clude that Washington intends to keep all options 
open for a number of years into the future. 

The real meaning China must see behind the cur- 
rent talk of “One China, One Taiwan” or “One China, 
but not now” is that both ideas serve Washington’s 
need to buy time—time to create a new political- 
military structure in East Asia centered around 
Japan; time to see if a post-Mao China requires less 
Or more “containment”; time for Taiwan to be more 
ully incorporated into the Japanese orbit so that 
he absorption of what will soon be a radically dif- 
erent Chinese society on Taiwan will seem a dis- 
proportionately hard task, even to Peking, and hence 

ay be abandoned. If this should be the path that 
Washington decides to take—and Peking must be 

ary that it may be—then the old sources of US- 
China conflict are more likely simply to take new 
forms than to disappear. 


Richard L. Walker 


ommunist doctrine proclaims that the Western 
world is destined to move thraugh a succession 
of business cycles caused by inherent contradictions 
ithin the system, and these will bring about the 
inevitable downfall of capitalism. Had we an equally 
deterministic and dialectic view of the Communist 
tates, we might be tempted to present Peking’s 
ew diplomacy as an expected phase in regular 
periods of tension and relaxation—three to four 
ears in duration—which have followed each other 
ith remarkable regularity since the establishment 
iof the PRC in October 1949. There just may be 
omething to this notion. Mao’s style of rule has 
involved internal drives and tension, in the eco- 
momic and social spheres as well as in politics, 
ich, when the point of diminishing returns has 
been reached, have always eased up. 
Interestingly enough, these interims have been 
‘clearly reflected in the foreign policy of the PRC. 
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During periods of relaxation the talented and charm- 
ing Chou En-lai emerges as the leader who is the 
seeming embodiment of an apparently new and emi- 
nently reasonable policy in Peking. Following the 
initial purges and mass drives and the external 
hostility wrought by the Korean War (1950-53), 
Chou proved the flexible representative of the new 
line of the panch shila—the five principles of peace- 
ful coexistence—and the Bandung Spirit (1954-57). 
Again, following the frenzy of the Great Leap and 
its hostile external manifestations in the Taiwan 
Straits and against Japan, India, and the USSR 
(1958-61), it was the flexible Chinese Premier who 
emerged as the reasonable man, went off on an 
African safari, and persuaded de Gaulle as well as 
several new African states that the Chinese political 
scene had been stabilized and that smooth relations 
with the PRC could be expected over the long-run 
future (1962-65). 

But then came the Cultural Revolution (1966-69), 
and Peking’s behavior and hostility were enough to 
make all but a few apologists apprehensive. The ex- 
tremes of the Mao cult, including manifestations on 
the part of Chinese representatives abroad, seem 
unbelievable when seen from the perspective of the 
1970’s, when once again Premier Chou En-lai has 
appeared as the personification of an apparent new 
Chinese reasonableness. Can he, however, guarantee 
that Chairman Mao will not come forth once again 
with a new scheme for revolutionizing the Chinese 
and world scenes? 

There are disquieting parallels between the latter 
days of Mao and Stalin. It is tempting to speculate 
whether we have seen the last of the purges, for 
over the past 22 years we have watched Mao’s 
former close comrades being removed from the 
Stage one by one (to all appearances including, 
most recently, Mao’s erstwhile heir-designate, Lin 
Piao). Could there be yet future victims of the aging 
visionary, Mao, whose determination to remake the 
Chinese nation continues to be frustrated by a cul- 
tural legacy which not even he can escape? 

Whether or not we accept a deterministic ap- 
proach to the ebb and flow of policies in the PRC, 
it has nevertheless been clear in the past two dec- 
ades that internal factors have had primacy in 
deciding the thrust of Peking’s policies. A continua- 
tion of Chou En-lai’s reengagement with the outside 
world will likely depend more than anything upon 
the nature of the continuing succession strugg'e 
and the stability of his own position inside the PRC. 
The flux within the top levels in Peking makes it 
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apparent that we still cannot write or speak with any 
degree of assurance about “the leadership” there, 
as if it were a cohesive group with policies and plans 
set for the 1970’s. 

The foregoing provides at least the framework of 
a historical perspective within which one may view 
Peking’s present decision to join the world. 


As the purges of the Cultural Revolution drew 

to a close in 1969 (though some of the spill- 
over even now continues to agitate mainland China), 
Chinese leaders as perceptive as Chou En-lai and 
some of his colleagues must have had powerful 
arguments for a change in direction. The previous 
period, which had begun in 1965 with the failure of 
the Communists’ attempted coup in Indonesia, had 
seen a confluence of developments whose quantita- 
tive weight called out for a qualitative change. In- 
ternally, after political and economic disruptions and 
major social dislocations, including the forced move- 
ment to the countryside and frontiers of tens of 
millions of young Maoist stalwarts, China needed to 
rebuild the ruling party, the economy, and confi- 
dence in the leadership. Externally, relations with 
the outside world were in a parlous state, owing in 
large measure to the extremist actions of such fac- 
tions as the “May 16th Group.” Perhaps there was 
a realization within the leadership that only a 
dramatic Leninist-type reversal of course could be 
expected to produce a reaction in Peking’s favor 
on the part of world leaders concerned about their 
relations with the Middle Kingdom. 

More important in leadership calculations were 
the great changes which had taken place in the 
world environment in the period since Mao launched 
his Great Leap in 1958. Some of these changes de- 
serve listing, because in our concentration on the 
Sino-Soviet conflict—which obviously is a major 
factor behind the new line in Peking—there has 
been a tendency to overlook what might be other 


important areas of interest to the leaders of a “new 
tide.” 


A. The surge in economic and attendant political 
power of the “New Japan” stands at the top of the 
list. For example, when the 1970 trade statistics 
came out, it was probably not difficult for Peking 
to appreciate that Japan’s more than $38 billion in 
foreign trade offered Tokyo remarkable political lev- 
erage and bargaining power in the Pacific basin and 
particularly in Southeast Asia. When recent history 
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is taken into account, it is not difficult to understand 
why China, more than most nations, should be ap- 
prehensive about Japan’s new economic prowess. 

B. A related factor was the growing interdepend- 
ence of many Asian areas—Taiwan, the Republic of 
Korea, Hong Kong, Indonesia, and even Australia, 


‘besides Japan—in a web of new multinational activ- 


ities from which China had excluded herself. Many 
of the patterns of trade, travel, communications, and 
corporate undertakings which had grown up 
around China, particularly in the decade of the 
1960’s, were becoming locked in. Further isolation 
from these trends would have placed Peking’s rep- 
resentatives at an increasing disadvantage when the 
time came to reengage with the world. . 

C. The acceleration of technological change, per- 
haps best symbolized by communications satellites 
and a computer net linking countries around China, 
must have thrown into high relief some of the costs 
of Maoist approaches to the contemporary world— 
for example, the closure of institutions of higher 
learning in China for more than three years during 
the Cultural Revolution. 

D. The past decade had witnessed the emergence 
of new patterns of cooperation for development 
among some of the very nations Peking once thought 
it could influence with its own “model” for economic 
progress. The activity of such organizations as the 
Asian Development Bank, the World Health Organi- 
zation and the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, which operate within the framework 
of the United Nations, possibly provided an added 
incentive for the PRC to enter the world body. Far 
from offering a model, the Chinese leaders may have 
decided that they themselves could benefit from the 
experience and guidance which these international 
bodies had to offer. 

E. Finally, there was the new posture of the 
United States. The Nixon Doctrine and a series of 
initiatives from Washington probably provided the 
ultimate catalyst for the new formulas from Peking. 
A withdrawal of the stabilizing US influence from 
the Western Pacific might suddenly have seemed 
more dangerous in the eyes of Chou En-lai than that 
monster, “American imperialism,” which he had 


been excoriating for more than 25 years. After all, | 
the Chinese had not really encountered any “Amer- } 
ican imperialists” for more than two decades in the ' 


place which mattered most to them—China. With 
Soviet military power waxing in the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, and with Japanese economic power 
creating major ties of dependence on Tokyo around 


e borders of China, Washington’s representatives 

robably looked far less ferocious. (It is in fact this 
thor’s view that before too many years have 
assed, Peking’s leaders may quietly inform Wash- 
gton that although they must denounce it in 
blic, they would prefer to see the United States- 
panese security treaty retained as a way of dis- 
duraging further Japanese rearmament.) 


Such factors as the above were perceived by the 
ixon administration in Washington. They offered 
chance for an imaginative initiative toward Peking, 
n initiative which was sustained and convincing 
nough to persuade Chou En-lai to respond. But he 
lad to wait until his position vis-a-vis the Cultural 
evolutionists and mass mobilizers (including Lin 
iao) was sufficiently strong to let him carry through 
major change of direction. 


A real problem which Peking’s new diplomacy 
presents for Chou is the possibility of an up- 
urge of internal ferment of the sort which plagued 
Oviet leaders after the “Thaw.” It is difficult for the 
hinese Communists to enter actively into inter- 
ourse with other nations without exposing many 
f their upcoming young leaders to realities which 
hina’s controlled media have never disclosed— 
yereby revealing a world in which the “all-powerful 
nought of Mao Tse-tung” has little relevance. Chou 
n-lai has also had to make a calculation weighing 
ve advantages of an attempt to enter actively into 
ne new technological era through active inter- 
hange with the West against the costs of undermin- 
1g Peking’s position of revolutionary leadership, 
farticularly in adjacent areas of Asia. Obviously 
isia’s chief Stalinist, Kim ll-song, was stunned by 
ne shift in the PRC’s policy: it took 22 days before 
yongyang figured out how to handle the announce- 
rent of Dr. Henry Kissinger’s visit to Peking. The 
laxalites in India must also be confused and feel 
rat their Chinese comrades have “gone soft on 
apitalism.” 

On the other hand, Peking has made it clear that 
2 normalization of state-to-state relations does not 
ecessarily mean a relaxation of support for revo- 
dtionary violence in the cause of “liberation.” It is 
re that the euphoria attendant upon the PRC’s UN 
mbership and the smiles from the Chinese 
*remier can prove disarming. It is worth noting that 
1 the month bracketing the visit by the American 
1ing-pong team to Peking in April 1971, the Chinese 


Communists made a quantum jump forward in their 
outward expressions of support for revolutionary 
forces. Their moves included the inauguration of a 
new Clandestine radio station backing the activity of 
the insurgents in Burma, a portentous statement on 
the second anniversary of the New People’s Army in 
the Philippines, and new pledges of solidarity with 
the Palestine Liberation Organization. State-to-state 
relations will not be allowed to preclude Peking’s 
selective assistance—including cadre training and 
in some cases logistics support—for insurgencies in 
the Third World. 


East and Southeast Asia, however, remain the 

major areas of concern for the PRC. One way 
in which Peking could compete with the growing 
influence of Japan would be to exploit its potential 
for winning support among the overseas Chinese. 
But this would be no easy task. On the one hand, 
there is the problem that such an approach might 
aggravate local anti-Chinese sentiments; and there 
is also the problem of the still not inconsequential 
influence of a rival claimant to Chinese loyalties, 
namely Taiwan—where, among other types of con- 
tact, thousands of overseas Chinese students are 
annually in residence getting a traditional Chinese- 
type education. 

Taiwan obviously remains a priority consideration 
in Peking’s foreign policy and a source of great 
sensitivity. This was clearly demonstrated in the 
PRC’s vehement reaction to the Nixon-Sato joint 
communiqué of November 21, 1969, announcing 
agreement on the reversion of Okinawa to Japan. In 
particular, Peking was greatly agitated over phrasing 
which linked Japanese security with that of Taiwan. 
We can anticipate that Chou En-lai will exert maxi- 
mum economic and diplomatic pressures upon 
Japan and other countries in the Western Pacific to 
try to isolate the government on Taiwan. The long- 
standing political division over the “China question” 
in Japan, intensified by the surprise element in the 
White House’s overture to Peking, will offer the PRC 
an opportunity to play up the Taiwan issue as a 
threat to peace and to exploit other problems in the 
US-Japanese relationship. 


A China which is actively and positively en- 
gaged in political activities around the world, 
including occupation of a seat on the United Nations 
Security Council, can be a much more serious chal- 
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lenge to Soviet claims for world Communist leader- 
ship than was the angry, introspective giant of the 
Cultural Revolution period. During the times when 
the Chinese pose is represented by Chou En-lai’s 
smiles, it is easy to forget that the major leaders 
in the PRC remain first-generation, dedicated Com- 
munist true-believers (Nehru forgot this to his great 
sorrow). Yet in fact, ideological conviction lends in- 
tensity to Chinese relations with the Soviets— 
whether on a competitive, antagonistic, or accom- 
modating course. 

It must be assumed that the Chinese Communist 
leaders, including Chou, regard their new flexibility 
toward the West and in the Soviet Union’s East Euro- 
pean backyard as giving them a bargaining power 
which they did not possess at the time of the Sino- 
Soviet border clashes of 1969, and which they now 
urgently need in face of the Soviets’ clearcut mili- 
tary superiority. Yet it is not inconceivable that they 
might hope eventually to parlay their new position 
into an acceptable rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union aimed at a revival of that unified world Commu- 
nist movement which both sides assert they seek. 


Peking’s loosening-up process has just started. 

It would be foolish to think that renewed con- 
tacts with China offer outsiders much opportunity to 
influence the course of internal political develop- 
ments in what remains highly authoritarian system. 
Those who are working their way to top positions 
under the aging Maoist elite are not Fabian Social- 
ists or Confucian gentry; they are tough practitioners 
of revolutionary violence. While we may now be 
entering a period of seemingly smooth relations with 
the PRC, this should not becloud our understanding 
of the underlying ethos of the Chinese Communist 
structure. 

The leaders now directing Peking’s policies have 
Clearly decided to regularize relations with the 
world. While we can exert every effort to expand con- 
tacts with the Chinese people and to keep those 
relations smooth, much will depend upon the ulti- 
mate resolution of the succession struggle in 
China. The issue is far from settled. The big question 
is whether there will be time for the world to build 
enough interdependent relations with the PRC to 
make a return to hostility too high a price for the 
Chinese to pay, even if someone in the leadership 


should start thinking about a new Cultural Revolu- 
tion. 
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The question should have been: Why did the 
Nixon administration undertake new initiatives 
towards the People’s Republic of China? President 
Nixon had already moved on such matters as reduc- 
ing US naval patrols in the Taiwan Straits, ending 
overflights of Chinese territory, and suspending most 
US-imposed restrictions on trading with China. Te 
stress the Chinese response rather than the Nixon 
initiatives would incorrectly suggest that there ma 
have been some previous serious overture to Peking 
which the Chinese turned down. The fact is that thi 
was Washington’s first serious opening to the ne 
China. And the Mao Tse-tung government of course 
accepted it. 
| say “of course” because as early as 1949 Mao 
explained that China would do business with anyone 
that the door was open for commercial transactions 
However, this and subsequent Chinese overtures 
over a span of two decades were more than rebuffed 
by successive American administrations. Presidentj 
Truman initiated the US embargo on trade with thel 
new China even before its government formally took 
power in 1949. This was followed by a series of 
further unfriendly American acts, and in 196 
President Kennedy even contemplated bombing 
China to keep her from manufacturing nuclea 
weapons. Yet, in 1964, China’s Foreign Minister de 
Clared that “our policy of peaceful coexistence does 
not exclude any country, not even the United States,’§ 
further expressing “hope that Sino-American rela 
tions can improve.” * | 
Into 1965, further Chinese overtures were req 
portedly conveyed to Washington by Canadiang 
French, and Japanese intermediaries. But the John 
son administration paid little heed to these, having 
apparently persuaded itself that world peace deg 
pended on US action to combat what it saw aq 
“proxy” Chinese aggression in Indochina. Now hop# 
ing for cooperation with Moscow, the Johnson ad# 
ministration could not respond positively to such 
indications as the 1966 report of a Japanese visitom 
to Peking “that the real target of Chinese antagog 


* Quoted in W. C. Adie, “China’s Foreign Policy Il, The Developed 
World,” The World Today (London), June 1968, p. 267. 


sm is not the United States so much as the Soviet 
ion.’ In sum, the Kennedy-Johnson policies based 
detente with the Soviet Union and the goal of US 
rimacy in the Third World treated China as a major 
ympetitor and enemy and thus closed the door to 
inese overtures. 
The Mao Tse-tung/Chou En-lai forces respon- 
ible for the long series of overtures to Washington 
ere at times (especially in 1958 and again in 
967) overridden by the anti-American opposition 
ithin the leadership when their moves went un- 
iprocated by the US. Still, the major leadership 
jements around Mao apparently believed that since 
merica’s vital interest did-not extend to conti- 
ental Asia, Washington would eventually accept 
eking’s view that America and China need not be 
lajor enemies. Mao and Chou acted on this vision 
s far back as 1944 when they sought talks with 
resident Roosevelt and again in 1946 when, 
gainst the will of many of their colleagues, they 
iccepted the Marshall mission. 
Thus, contrary to the view of those in the West 
ho see the last two decades of the cold war in 
ia solely as an American response to a Chinese 
reat, the ruling groups in Peking know that they 
ave often risked much to achieve normal state-to- 
tate relations with the United States. And now they 
re aware that President Nixon also has assumed 
»olitical risks at home in attempting an opening to 
ina. 


% Most Western analysts misconstrue China’s 
reading of interstate relations because they 
oject their own emphasis on personal and politico- 
ilitary factors and slight China’s Leninist stress on 
ructural and economic matters. These analysts, 
isagreeing with the Chinese on the major dynamics 
the international world, have too often written 
ff insightful Chinese estimates of world trends as 
“mpty words, dangerous ignorance, or ideological 
vias. Yet, whereas these Western experts as late as 
1970 were insisting that no improvement in US 
elations with China was possible for many years, 
thinese analysts had concluded that the deteriorat- 
mg US _ international economic position would 
inally oblige Washington to undertake an opening 
ward China. Consequently, in November 1968, 
even before the Cultural Revolution had ended, 


2 Reported in US News & World Report (Washington DC), Oct. 24, 
1966, p. 83. 
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China made a formal overture to the new American 
President-elect. 

Perhaps because their own difficult situation had 
long sensitized them to the consequences of eco- 
nomic constraints that impose unhappy choices on 
ruling groups, the Chinese quite early saw the need 
for America to abandon its superpower position and 
thus open up a new world, a non-bipolar world, in 
state-to-state relations. The Chinese noted the in- 
ability of the Johnson administration to give India 
the large-scale aid it needed, which left India more 
dependent on Russian largesse. And during Mr. 
Nixon’s election campaign Chinese analysts caught 
his insistence that America had to make choices 
and that the industrial world came first, suggesting 
that the Kennedy-Johnson policies of ever more 
Spending on guns and butter and concentrating on 
combating Third World revolutions—policies which 
made China the hypostatized enemy and Russia an 
occasional ally in maintaining the global status quo 
—would be slighted or abandoned. Thus, the 
change in Washington appeared to the Chinese to 
open the way for frank discussions about the future 
of Asia. 

Indeed, the present fundamental reshaping of in- 
ternational arrangements was already inherent in 
the situation at the end of the 1950’s. Western 
Europe then broke with the strict American embargo 
against China and offered Peking an alternative to 
an increasingly distasteful dependence on the Soviet 
Union for advanced industrial equipment. So-called 
economic miracles in France, West Germany, and 
Japan revived their war-ruined economies and 
undermined US economic domination of the capital- 
ist world. Monolithic capitalism was giving way to 
what one Chinese analyst termed “polycentric cap- 
italism.” France under de Gaulle was already assert- 
ing her monetary as well as political independence. 
The Chinese moved more of their international deal- 
ings away from unstable and US-dependent British 
sterling to the French franc, increased trade with 
Japan’s monopoly capitalists in the hope of enhanc- 
ing Japanese nationalist urges to take the de Gaulle 
road, and generally tried to further the ability of 
both the United States’ and Russia’s industrial allies 
to act independently of the two superpowers. 

lronically, this decade-old Peking policy of allying 
with the so-called “second intermediate zone” (e.g., 
Romania, Yugoslavia, France, Germany)—which 
was mainly a rationalization of China’s need for ad- 
vanced industrial equipment in a world offering no 
other sources than these or the United States 
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(which refused to trade with China) and the Soviet 
Union (which tried to exploit China’s economic de- 
pendencies in order to dictate to her)—-has been 
ideologically undermined by the weakening of the 
US international economic position. 

To clarify this, let us examine the dilemma that 
China may now face as an outgrowth of the Maoist 
commitment to allying with all who can be allied 
with against the major enemy. From the late 1940's, 
this enemy was considered to be US imperialism, 
which ignored China’s overtures and carried out a 
hostile, forward strategy against China. By the late 
1950’s the deterioration of the US economic posi- 
tion began to accelerate. Inflation became endemic. 
The rate of productivity increase declined. Gold 
flowed out till in 1971 the US reserve was less than 
what many considered a security minimum. Faith 
that the weakened dollar (see Seymour Harris, Ed., 
The Dollar in Crisis, New York, 1961!) would be 
bailed out by the strengthened yen, mark, and franc 
proved ill-founded. Mao and Chou evidently con- 
cluded that President Nixon must realize that he had 
no choice but to pull back from expensive overseas 
adventures, and that this might open the way for 
profitable discussions of Asian politics with the US 
President. But here lies China’s dilemma. If the US 
is no longer dominant, then won't growing Chinese 
ties with Europe serve mainly to strengthen Euro- 
pean neo-colonial control of former colonies in the 
Third World? In that case China becomes an enemy 
of the world’s anti-imperialist peoples. Similarly, if 
it is Japan rather than America that is gaining eco- 
nomic hegemony over East and Southeast Asia, then 
won't opposition to America again put China on the 
side of major, growing neo-colonialisms? In short, 
the Chinese leaders find themselves compelled by 
present international realities to choose among op- 
tions none of which is harmonious with their value 
preferences. If, indeed, the Nixon visit does produce 
a successful Sino-US rapprochement, ruling circles 
in Peking may be forced to rethink the very funda- 


mentals of their foreign policy. 
3 The Chinese have paid the closest attention 
to the consequences of the new international 
economic realities for Japan’s future foreign pol- 
icies. Paying close attention, however, does not 
mean that the Chinese can do much about the situa- 
tion, even about tendencies which they very much 
fear. Financially and economically, China remains a 
relatively weak nation in comparison to Japan or 
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America. In 1958 China broke off economic tie 
with Japan in an attempt to assert her independenc 
and to exert pressure on the Kishi government, 
which had chosen to align itself with Chiang Kai- 
shek and with the Dulles anti-Communist contain- 
ment policies in Asia. Yet, within a year Peking was 
forced to seek a face-saving way to reestablish the 
beneficial trade relations with Japan, and by 1963 
these ties had developed to a point where they were 
beginning to alienate the Japanese Left from a 
Chinese government that appeared to have become 
closely associated with Japan’s ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Similarly today, the practical issue of the moment 
is not China’s long-range predictions of Japanese 
political and military expansion to follow on Japan’s 
growing economic hegemony in Asia, but rather the 
increasing economic ties between the ruling groups 
in Tokyo and Peking. As the 1960’s ended, for ex- 
ample, a major Japanese shipping line, apparently 
aided by government-backed bank loans, allowed a 
dummy firm in Hong Kong to rent ships to Chinese 
agents to carry some of the PRC’s trade with Europe. 
The Chinese, worried about scarce foreign exchange 
needed to purchase and stockpile strategic mate- 
rials, thus gained a way to undercut the oligopolistic 
prices of European ship charterers, and the Jap- 
anese shipping line acquired a bargaining counter 
toward gaining previously-denied entry into the 
lucrative, powerful, and European-dominated Far 
Eastern Freight Conference. Generally committed to 
making China an advanced industrial power as 
swiftly as possible, China’s ruling group increased 
imports from Japan in 1970 by almost 50 percent 
even while they denounced growing Japanese mil- 
itarism. 

This is not to suggest that the Chinese are not 
genuinely anxious over potential Japanese militar- 
ism. Rather it is to highlight how little independent 
force China can bring to bear in international rela- 
tions. The previously-mentioned partial switch by the 
Chinese from the pound to the franc was mainly 
a matter of squirming between hard currencies con- 


ard Japanese militarism in Asia. It is understand- 
able that these analysts, who have staked so much 
on the notion of a Japan made pacifist, guilt-con- 
scious, and allergic to nuclear weaponry by her de- 
eat in World War || and subsequent US occupation, 
should insist that a Japanese economy dependent 
on international oceanic peace and led by men who 
ido not even want economic war or anything else 
reminiscent of the sources of the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor should ridicule the Chinese and 
point to an alleged fundamental contradiction in the 
hinese position. How can the Chinese, they argue, 
claim to fear Japan and still demand that the Penta- 
gon’s weaponry be removed from Asia when, with- 
out the US military (and nuclear) presence, Japan 
ould more swiftly rearm, go the nuclear route, 
and heighten tensions and the likelihood of great 
power hostilities in Asia? 
But where, then, is the fundamental transforma- 
tion of Japan? Chinese Marxists—and not only 
hinese Marxists—have trouble believing that a 
supposedly reformed Japanese psyche constitutes 
sufficient resistance to overwhelming international 
ipolitico-economic demands. Herman Kahn recently 
said of Japan in Asia, “This is Japan’s natural area 
of expansion. If you have a dynamic country like 
Japan with an economic backwater area which is 
relatively primitive and undefended, the idea of tak- 
ing over is as natural as Americans taking over what 
‘is now the western United States.” He added, “If 
ecessary, with troops.” > Former Japanese Defense 
gency head Yasuhiro Nakasone himself, in the 
autumn of 1970, stated: “Japan will actively invest 
=r capital in Southeast Asia and will own sizable 
assets in this area. This will give rise to rights and 
interests and a vital frontier. In order to defend them, 
Japan will eventually require military strength.” * 
Actually an extreme vision of Japanese expansion 
lis as dangerous as the view of a pacifist Japan. 
at the Chinese are saying is rather that moves 
‘now in such places as Korea and Southeast Asia 
oward nations independent of great-power military 
occupation would increase the likelihood of peace 
d development of all nations with interests in the 
pgion. But progress in such a direction is most 
ikely only if major powers such as the United States 
or the Soviet Union similarly fee! a need for such 
ovement. 


3 Interview with Herman Kahn, ibid., Feb. 8, 1971, p. 62. 
*Quoted in S. Budkevich and M. Raginsky, “The Tokyo Trials, A 
nder,”” international Aftairs (Moscow), No. 8, 1971, p. 74. 
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Meanwhile, the Japanese government must ex- 
trapolate from such things as the deterioration of 
the US economic position, the political power of 
various protectionist interests in the US, and the 
recent American surcharge on imports. While fer- 
vently hoping to improve relations with Washington 
and halt these anti-Japanese tendencies, the ruling 
faction of Japan’s Liberal Democratic Party cannot 
simply wait to see if America goes further down an 
anti-Japanese and protectionist route. Instead, it 
must prepare for a defense of what it considers its 
vital international economic interests. 

Japan is moving toward an autarkic, yen-depend- 
ent area of cheap-labor regions such as Korea and 
Formosa and raw material areas such as Indonesia. 
Japan’s foreign exchange surplus will be turned not 
only to aid, investment, and various other attractions 
to win over the elites of such areas, but also to mili- 
tary preparations with which to back up her political 
will. The point, then—and Chou En-lai clearly under- 
stands this—is not that Japan is about to launch 
some military adventure today. Rather, a continua- 
tion of developing tendencies means that a broaden- 
ing of Japan’s military role in Asia is an all too 
likely prospect. 

Yet, the Chinese can do little about it. Indeed 
they must improve relations with Japan’s rulers. 
Once we are aware of the extremely minimal lever- 
age the PRC can bring to bear against even this 
single potential danger to its security, we must be- 
gin to question the general assumption that it has 
been necessary to balance an essentially agrarian 
China with the might of the world’s three major 
industrial powers—America, Russia, and Japan— 
when China’s steel output, one index of military 
potential, is but five percent of theirs. 


Meanwhile the group around Mao is happy with 
the prospect of warmer relations with Washing- 
ton. It reduces the likelihood that hawks in the 
Soviet Union can win the upper hand and launch a 
preemptive strike against China’s nuclear installa- 
tions, possibly followed by a march on Peking, which 
is only a few hundred miles from the Mongolian 
border. Peace increases the probabilities of more 
normal state-to-state relations and higher levels of 
trade with the USSR, both of which Peking would 
welcome. 
Of course, there are groups in China, especially 
in the army and the party, which would prefer 
friendship with Russia to compromises with Amer- 
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ica. These groups previously benefited from such 
things as Russian military equipment but will not 
benefit similarly from reconciliation with America. 
They would prefer to compromise some Chinese 
sovereignty momentarily in a deal with the USSR 
against America rather than try to maneuver inde- 
pendently with and against the two giants. The pass- 
ing of Mao, who has so deeply undercut party dic- 
tatorship, and the failure of his opening to America 
could help to win power for these more pro-Russian 
and anti-American elements. 

Only if the centrality of opposition to US imperial- 
ism as a pillar of post-1948 Chinese thinking on 
interstate relations is fully grasped can one discern 
the new possibilities that might flow from a success- 
ful Maoist diplomacy undermining that experiential 
and conceptual underpinning. If Washington were 
to turn away from its forward strategy in Asia, Pe- 
king for its part might move away from unhappy 
choices imposed by antagonistic American moves. 
For example, the continued praise of Stalin in Mao- 
ist China precludes a full airing and analysis of the 
unfortunate consequences of the Stalinist path. Chi- 
na’s praise of Stalin surely is not based on any liking 
for Stalin’s agrarian prescriptions, for his purges, 
for his treatment of East Europe, or for his ill-con- 
ceived policies toward China prior to 1949. It seems 
based rather on Stalin’s backing of China’s refusal 
to give in to US military pressure and nuclear threats 
during the Korean War, in contrast to Khruschev 
and his successors, who refused in 1958 to support 
China in the Taiwan Straits confrontation. If the US 
eschews hostility toward China and opposition to 
US imperialism ceases to be a foundation stone of 
China’s foreign policy, then there will be no need 
for Peking to use Stalin as a brick to beat his alleg- 
edly “too soft on America” successors. Surely we 
must all be aware of the liberating potential inherent 


: a more openly critical Chinese attitude toward 
talin. 


Ls) Chinese and American leaders have very dif- 

ferent notions as to what all this change—and 
potential further change—may mean. To be sure, 
both presently prefer a world of negotiation among 
nation states. Nonetheless, Mr. Nixon’s hope that 
we are entering a harmonious era of commerce, not 
war, seems a bit of wishful thinking to Chinese 
analysts who are Leninists, not Comtians. They do 
not see commercial competition as inexorably lead- 
ing to world peace. Rather, the origins of World War 


| and the subsequent Japanese invasion of China in 
dicate to China’s Leninists that, unless more is done 
politically, interimperialist economic competition i 

the Pacific may explode once again in a war whic 

can wreck China. The Mao-Chou leadership appears 
willing to negotiate, bargain, and compromise to 
help avoid such a destructive development. 

To be sure, this pattern of ordinary power politics 
which emerges in Peking is rationalized by an ideo- 
logical assumption that China is the center of world 
revolution. As Chinese analysts see it, this cente 
has been consolidated by the Cultural Revolution. 
Meanwhile a new bureaucratic class has emerged 
to reverse the revolutionary gains of the Sovie 
Union. In addition, second-rank capitalist powers 
have grown immensely stronger and have harnessec 
Third World economies to the industrial areas. Neo 
colonialism has scored great gains as it has over: 
whelmed the newly independent nations and tiec 
them to an international division of labor serving the 
needs of the major industrial countries. Havana, fo 
example, is thus dependent on Moscow. 

The situation, as the Chinese judge it, does no 
favor immediate revolutionary change. The defeat o 
imperialism is seen as a historical task requiring 
centuries more. Meanwhile China concentrates o 
her own development and on normal state-to-state 
relations; and she waits. Momentous upheavals aré 
predicted for the future, but Mao is not clear o 
when or what will bring that future into being. A 
least as much as US leaders are sincere in thei 
commitment to democracy, so Chinese leaders ar@ 
sincere in their revolutionary commitment and i 
their preference for aiding people fighting agains§ 
foreign domination. Whether this makes Chinese fo 
eign policy revolutionary depends much on whethe | 
or not one accepts China’s Hegel-like claim to em 
body the revolutionary essence. Even here, Chinesq 
leaders seem humbled by the reality of their nong 
revolutionary policy in places such as Ceylon, Pak 
stan, and Burma. China remains revolutionary 
mainly to the extent that its own society continueg 
to embody a genuine and continuing struggle fol 
social equality, the devolution of power, and exper® 
ments with popular institutions which limit hie 
archical, bureaucratic control. Clearly, whatever th@ 
state and potential of Leninist-Maoist theory ang 
social practice, the Mao-Chou diplomacy is not now 
and virtually never has been practically premised og 


a primary commitment to world anti-imperialisg 
revolution. 
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By Uri Ra’anan 


O. EDMUND CLUBB: China and 
Russia. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1971. 

ILLIAM E. GRIFFITH: Co/d War 
and Coexistence: Russia, China 
and the US. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1971. 


CONTEMPORARY ANALYSES of 
the complex interplay between the 
US, China and the USSR have 
Suffered from what could be de- 
scribed as “linear” thinking. Both 
observers and practitioners of in- 
ternational affairs have tended to 
ake a one-dimensional view of 
Sino-Soviet, Sino-American and 
Soviet-American affairs respec- 
ively, concentrating in each case 
on issues that directly and immed- 
ately concern the particular pair 
of protagonists under study. On 
the whole, little effort has been 
ade to see how far the state of 
Sino-American relations, for in- 
Stance, may be regarded as a 
nction of the Sino-Soviet and 
srican-Soviet conflicts. 

Thus, much ink has been spilled 

: the putative role of such 
questions as Chinese membership 
the UN, Taiwan, and Vietnam 
the development of the Wash- 
gton-Peking dialogue. Consider- 
ably less attention has been paid, 
Owever, to the areas where 
Iry with the third party, the 
ISSR, has created parallel Chi- 


nese and American interests: In 
Eastern Europe, for example, both 
Peking and Washington would 
presumably favor steps that might 
discourage the Kremlin from re- 
sorting to any “Czechoslovak 
measures” against the autonomist 
aspirations of Bucharest, Bel- 
grade and Tirana. For that matter, 
next to the Mao regime itself, the 
US government clearly would be 
the party most strongly motivated 
to deter possible Soviet moves 
against the PRC, since aggressive 
steps on Moscow’s part, if suc- 
cessful, could relegate China once 
more to the status of a Russian 
dependency or could result in her 
dismemberment and _ neutraliza- 
tion as a power, freeing the Krem- 
lin from all future concern about 
Russia’s eastern flank. Another 
probable convergence of Sino- 
American interests relates to So- 
viet attempts to debouch into the 
general area of the Indian Ocean 
—a thrust which both Washing- 
ton and Peking cannot help but 
wish to block, whether at the Suez 
Canal or farther east. 

It is only when expanded along 
such lines that studies of this 
topic may be regarded as more 
than one-dimensional, gaining 
breadth as well as length by re- 
lating the interplay between two 
of the protagonists to their pol- 
icies toward the third power. How- 
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ever, to achieve full perspective, 
even this is not sufficient; to come 
up with a truly three-dimensional 
picture, the ‘observer has to allow 
for the fact that, in analyzing their 
behavior in the __ international 
arena, none of the three powers 
can be regarded as entirely mono- 
lithic. 

This, to be sure, has always 
been true of the US; however, de- 
tailed studies of Chinese and So- 
viet policy formation, utilizing 
some of the techniques of content 
analysis, reveal internal differ- 
ences hardly less profound than 
in the West (albeit of a factional 
type), especially with regard to 
the line to be adopted by Peking 
or Moscow toward the other two 
powers. 

As this reviewer has attempted 
to demonstrate elsewhere,’ Mao’s 
Great Cultural Revolution was im- 
mediately preceded, if not actually 
precipitated, by a semi-public 
“debate” between competing fac- 
tions in Peking over Chinese 
strategy toward the US and the 
USSR. In the light of documenta- 
tion now available concerning this 
episode, as well as similar devel- 
opments in the recent history of 


lin his paper, “Peking’s Foreign Policy 
‘Debate’ 1965-66," in China in Crisis, ed. by 
Prof. Tang Tsou, Vol. Ii, Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1968. 
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the Soviet Union,’ it may not be 
unreasonable to regard relations 
between the three states, to some 
extent at least, as a function of 
their internal conflicts. Admit- 
tedly, factions within a Communist 
party leadership tend to be es- 
sentially “feudal” entities—based 
on links of personal allegiance be- 
tween chieftains and retainers, in 
a descending pyramid of fealties 
and dependencies—rather than 
issue-oriented groups, as in the 
West. However, in periods of un- 
easy internal balance, Communist 
factions often utilize specific pol- 
icy slogans as battle cries, so to 
speak, with which to rally support- 
ers and intimidate opponents. In 
this respect, the problem of the 
strategy to be implemented toward 
the other two major powers has 
played a particularly significant 
role in certain of the conflicts 
within both the CCP and the 
CPSU. 

Thus, a satisfactory study of 
any of these apparently straight- 
forward and “bilateral” relation- 
ships, whether Sino-Soviet, Sino- 
American or Soviet-American, in 
fact requires highly “orches- 
trated” and correspondingly com- 
plex treatment. This factor alone, 


en 


2 Cf. Robert Conquest, Power and Policy in 
the USSR, New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1961; 
David J. Dallin, Soviet Foreign Policy after 
Stalin, Philadelphia, J.B. Lippincott Co., 1961; 
John M. Mackintosh, Strategy and Tactics of 
Soviet Foreign Policy, London, Oxford 
University Press, 1962; Raymond L. Garthoff, 
Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age, New York, 
F. A. Praeger, 1958; Arnold L. Horelik and 
Myron Rush, Strategic Power and Soviet 
Foreign Policy, University of Chicago Press, 
1966; and this reviewer's The USSR Arms the 
Third World, Cambridge, The MIT Press, 1969, 
Chapters 4 and 5. 


not to speak of considerations of 
research, would seem to call for 
analyses in depth, focusing upon 
a relatively brief span of history 
Or on one primary topic, rather 
than cosmic attempts ala 
Toynbee. Developments under the 
Ming and the Grand Dukes of 
Muscovy, for instance, are un- 
doubtedly of historic interest and 
provide scope for an author’s dis- 
play of encyclopedic knowledge, 
but they may not be entirely es- 
sential to the reader’s understand- 
ing of the state of contemporary 
Sino-Soviet relations; such cov- 
erage can even be counterpro- 
ductive if it preempts the space 
required for study of the sig- 
nificant factors that have been 
enumerated here. After all, the 
Sino-Soviet confrontation is basic- 
ally the result of a rift with ideo- 
logical overtones between two 
Communist parties and_ states, 
even if there are certain historic 
memories in both countries that 
help to exacerbate the problem. 
It is this aspect, rather than 
any niggardly desire to carp at a 
generally erudite and interesting 
book, that compels the reviewer 
to voice some reservations about 
O. Edmund Clubb’s latest work. 
The author’s breadth of knowledge 
is unquestionable, and his many 
years of immersion in the subject 
are evident. Moreover, his treat- 
ment of local foci of tension, espe- 
cially in the chapters dealing with 
Sinkiang, is most competent and 
informative. However, apart from 
an epilogue of some 11 pages, 
under the heading “Chinese, Rus- 
sians and Americans,” the book 
never really comes to grips with 
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the underlying issues; essentially 
it remains a compendium o 
events in Chinese and Russian 
history, lacking a basic, coherent. 
theme—other than the obvious 
fact that geographic propinquity 
has forced the two states, over a 
period of several centuries, to pay 
considerable attention to each 
other. The absence of a Leitmotif 
may not be the author’s fault, 
since the topic may be too un- 
wieldy to allow for one, but it does. 
raise the question of what lasting 
contribution can be made by 
books with vast sweep but without 
real focus. 

Prof. William E. Griffith’s brief 
but useful survey of the triangular 
relationship has set itself a far 
less ambitious target. It is aimed 
primarily at a college audience; 
as such, of course, it is not in- 
tended to be judged on a par with 
Professor Griffith’s earlier, major 
works of scholarship, which have 
profoundly affected the study of 
inter-Communist relations.’ Never- 
theless, it is a lucid outline, 
marked by flashes of insight into 
the policy options available to 
Moscow, Peking and Washington.} 

A study in depth of the tripolar§ 
relationships that have emerged 
during the last decade remains to 
be written. In all probability, i 
will have to be a cooperative enter 
prise, involving scholars, journal 
ists, and ex-practitioners of inter 
national affairs. 


3 His major studies are The Sino-Soviet 
Rift, 1964; Albania and the Sino-Soviet Rift, 
1963; Sino-Soviet Relations, 1967; and Willia 
E. Griffith, Ed., Communism in Europe, 1966 
(all published by the MIT Press, Cambridge). 
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S CONGRESS, JOINT ECONOMIC 
DIMMITTEE: Economic Develop- 
ents in Countries of Eastern 
urope—A Compendium of 

pers. Washington, DC, US 

Se enment Printing Office, 1970. 


YONOMIC ANALYSIS of the de- 
lopment of the countries of 
stern Europe is coming of age 
the United States. As the dom- 
nce of the USSR over the polit- 
| and economic affairs of the 
ast European states comes under 
lallenge, so too does the dom- 
nce of Soviet studies over East 
Jropean studies. When the coun- 
es under observation were still 
tellites of the Soviet Union, 
vishly imitating Big Brother, 
attention of academic and 
ernment scholars—as well as 
search support—was_ chiefly 
ncentrated on Soviet develop- 
nts. But since ripples of inde- 
Ndence have begun to surface 
d merge with successive waves 
economic reform in Eastern 
urope, the tide of Western re- 
rch has begun to turn toward 
greater interest in the econom- 
S of these states.* 

Of course, study of East Euro- 
n economies cannot be totally 
reed from the study of the 


An expanded version of this article is 
in A. A. Brown and E. Neuberger, 
ic Analysis of Eastern Europe—A 

Essay,”’ Stony Brook Working Paper 

». 24, State University of New York, Stony 

February 1971. 


Soviet economy. In fact, the real 
interest in analyzing the former 
lies in the fact that Eastern Eur- 
ope has served—for better or for 
worse—as a testing ground for 
application of the Soviet model of 
economic development under very 
different conditions from those 
prevailing in the Soviet Union. The 
analyst of East European economic 
happenings could also reasonably 
be expected to benefit from the 
experience of earlier studies of 
the Soviet economy, or to borrow 
a phrase from Alexander Ger- 
schenkron, to enjoy “the ad- 
vantages of relative backward- 
ness.” Scholars of Soviet econom- 
ics have long since hammered out 
many thorny issues of theory and 
statistical methodology. Further- 
more, today’s researcher may also 
apply the “technological improve- 
ments” of econometric analysis to 
the accumulating store of East 
European statistical data. Whether 
they do or not is another question, 
to which we shall return presently. 

There are a variety of comple- 
mentary approaches the re- 
searcher may take toward analysis 
of the economy of one or more 
East European countries, and it 
would be useful at this point to 
briefly outline the most salient. 
The first approach or step should 
probably be the construction of a 
model—either quantitative or 
qualitative. One must select ap- 
propriate criteria from which to 
evaluate performance (e.g., the 
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goals of the system’s directors, to 
use Abram Bergson’s phrase *) 
and must also choose the sets of 
variables to explain a given per- 
formance. In operational models, 
these variables are connected ac- 
cording to given functional rela- 
tionships. Even if construction of 
a full-fledged econometric model 
is not feasible, there should at 
least be a clear statement of the 
hypothesis to be investigated and 
presentation of a conceptual 
framework of the economic pro- 
cess which identifies key vari- 
ables and describes their relation- 
ships qualitatively. Once the 
theoretic framework is presented, 
the next step is to evaluate the 
available statistical data (input 
and output series). If the data are 
not sufficiently comprehensive or 
reliable, one may find it necessary 
to construct independent series.’ 

Having constructed a frame- 


1 “The system's directors in the USSR seek 
diverse goals, but a cardinal concern is to 
assure the rapid growth of the economy.” 
Bergson, The Economics of Soviet Planning, 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1964, p. 7. 

2 The classic example of independently 
calculated Western series is Abram Bergson’'s 
“Adjusted Factor Cost Standard” (AFCS). 
Professor Bergson makes two kinds of 
adustments for distortions in ruble prices in 
his calculation of Soviet real national income: 
1) to assess the production potential, he 
recaiculates national income on the basis 
of factor cost; and 2) to evaluate consumers’ 
welfare, he recaiculates household consump- 
tion by means of adjusted market prices. 

See his The Rea/ Nationa/ income of Soviet 
Russia Since 1928, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1961, Chapters 8-11. 
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work, one has specified perform- 
ance criteria; having solved the 
measurement problem, one has 
obtained appropriate data on in- 
puts and outputs. The third step 
is to evaluate performance. This 
may be based on comparison with 
the given country’s past perform- 
ance (by means of a time series) 
or on comparison with the per- 
formance of other countries (by 
cross-sectional analysis). In the 
latter case, one must select an 
appropriate control group, é.g., 
other countries at similar levels of 
development but with different 
economic systems, or countries at 
different levels of development 
with similar systems. 

The comments which follow will 
concentrate (like the papers in 
the reviewed volume) on these 
three questions of models, meas- 
urements, and performance analy- 
Sis. However, there are several 
other approaches which deserve 
mention in passing, even though 
their extensive application at this 
point of time may be precluded 
by the state of the art of Eastern- 
Europe-watching. For example, 
one may seek 


to assess the quantitative sig- 
nificance of a given event in a dif- 
ferential fashion, that is to say, by 
comparing it with a situation that 
would have obtained in the ab- 
sence of that event. . . . Asking 
such questions has come to be 
known as “counterfactual _his- 
tory.” ° 


An example would be to analyze 
the hypothetical performance of 
Soviet agriculture assuming col- 
lectivization never occurred. Stil] 
ee es 


3 Alexander Gerschenkron, “Economic 
History and Economics,” in Alan A. Brown, 
Egon Neuberger, and Malcolm A. Palmatier, 
Eds., Perspectives in Economics, New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1971, p. 8. 


another technique is to utilize 
abstract econometric models to 
simulate the hypothetical sensi- 
tivity of performance to certain 
changes in variables. When ap- 
plied to historical data, this be- 
comes “counterfactual history.” 
Finally, economists often go 
beyond description and analysis 
to attempt the prediction of future 
events. Unlike ‘counterfactual’ 
history,” which posits a radical 
change in one key variable, fore- 
casting assumes that the model 
remains basically intact. The fore- 
caster attempts to foresee the 
small, marginal changes likely to 
occur in key economic variables, 
if the underlying functional rela- 
tionships remain unchanged. 


WITH THESE methodological con- 
siderations in mind, we can now 
turn to examination of Economic 
Developments in Countries of 
Eastern Europe: A Compendium of 
Papers, published in 1970 by the 
Joint Economic Committee (JEC) 
of the US Congress. This am- 
bitious undertaking, conceived by 
the late Leon Herman, examines 
key aspects of economic develop- 
ment in all East European coun- 
tries, except Albania. The sixteen 
contributors to the Compendium 
address such topics as economic 
growth and productivity; demog- 
raphy and manpower; industry, 
energy, and agriculture; consump- 
tion and military spending; the 
utilization of computers; and the 
incipient growth of the automobile 
industry in Eastern Europe. There 
is also a brief treatment of the 
developments in Comecon (the 
Council on Mutual Economic As- 
sistance), the two Germany’s, and 
Yugoslavia. 

The JEC collection is based in 
part on published and unpub- 
lished work of the Research Proj- 
ect on National Income in East 
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Central Europe, formerly affiliated 
with Columbia University.* (Be 
fore long, analysts of East Euro 
pean economics should be able to 
sample the fruits of two othe 
major research projects: (1 
Papers and monographs spon 
sored by the project on East Euro 
pean economic development and 
systemic changes at Indiana Uni 
versity’s International Develop 
ment Research Center; and (2) 
Proceedings of the Research Con 
ference on Economic Reform i 
Eastern Europe, sponsored by the 
Comparative Economic Progra 

and the Center for Russian and 
East European Studies at the Uni 
versity of Michigan.) 

Any one accustomed to the in- 
creasing sophistication of thé 
JEC’s earlier studies on the Sovie 
economy will doubtless be disap 
pointed by this present collectio 
on Eastern Europe.® First, the 
Compendium suffers from the lac 
of a unifying conceptual frame 
work such as we discussed above 
Second, the quality of the contri 
butions is uneven, and too man 
of the underlying data are un 
fortunately omitted. Nor is there 
any apparent consistency in the 
methodology of calculations 
Third, none of the recalculations 
of official East European data 
series appears to have been sub§ 
mitted to the critical commentg 
of those who pioneered in reg 
search on Soviet output and inpug 
indexes. Likewise, there is a not# 

4 The list of monographs and Occasional | 
Papers, published and unpublished, appears 
in the Compendium, pp. 65-66. Other 
“manuscripts will be published as Occasional 
Papers in due course” (p. 65). 

° The earlier JEC studies included: 
Comparisons of the United States and Soviet & 
Economies, Washington, DC, US Government & 
Printing Office, 1959; Dimensions of Soviet / 
Economic Power, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1962; and New 


Directions in the Soviet Economy, Washington 
DC, US Government Printing Office, 1966. 


ble lack of reference to seminal 
orks on recalculations of Soviet 
data. 

As for other methodological ap- 
yroaches to the study of East 
uropean economies, most of the 
papers do include time series, and 
many make cross-sectional com- 
parisons. The papers on demog- 
aphy, the labor force, and en- 
ergy also make projections into 
e future. The contributors gen- 
srally eschewed techniques such 
as counterfactual history and 
ensitivity analysis, | probably 
isely leaving these sophisticated 
Zames to future economic histor- 
ans, who will be able to operate 
n firmer ground. 

Turning to some specific ob- 
ervations on the papers in the 
1EC’s Compendium, we find it logi- 
al to start with John Hardt’s study 
hich, alone among the papers, 
sonstructs a model, based on the 
ollowing premise: 


An overarching factor guiding and 

miting East European economic 
evelopment has been the sov- 
reignty asserted by the Soviet 
nion (p. 6). 


e argues that this Soviet domi- 
faance resulted in a common pat- 
fern of development for the East 
turopean states, and in foreign 
‘conomic relations geared to Sov- 
fet needs. Controlled by a Soviet- 
pe central planning system, the 
Hevelopment pattern stressed 
eavy industry and relegated light 
dustry, foodstuffs, transporta- 
jon, and housing services to the 
tatus of buffer, or low-priority, 
sectors. The pattern of the foreign 
ade of Eastern Europe during the 
italinist period (late 1940's and 
rly 1950's) provided substantial 
fains to the USSR in relieving pro- 
uction bottlenecks, but at a very 
Bh cost to the East European 


economies. Incidentally, Hardt 
contends that “economically the 
Soviets gained /ess than the East 
Europeans lost” (p. 14), a very 
provocative statement which, while 
not unreasonable on the face of it, 
is not supported anywhere in this 
or any other essay of the Com- 
pendium. 

Hardt suggests that East Euro- 
pean economic development, while 
similar in many respects to that of 
the Soviet Union, has differed 
from that model in three important 
aspects: first, the external influ- 
ence of the Soviet Union; second, 
the national-ethnic and_ institu- 
tional characteristics of the vari- 
ous countries (historical legacies); 
and third, the small size of the 
countries involved. There is a 
fourth difference that is implicit 
in the paper—the differential level 
of economic development (e.g., in 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany 
the Soviet model was applied to 
countries in many ways more de- 
veloped than the USSR). 

According to Hardt, application 
of the Soviet development model 
in Eastern Europe achieved short- 
term successes, such as the build- 
ing of an industrial base in each 
country, the improvement and 
modernization of military forces, 
the providing of assistance to 
Soviet economic development, and 
the generation of increased eco- 
nomic dynamism in_ Eastern 
Europe (compared to the general 
stagnation of the interwar period, 
particularly the 1930’s). He also 
lists many failures, notably the lag 
in agriculture that changed East- 
ern Europe from a net exporter to 
a net importer of foodstuffs, the 
inability to sustain a high rate of 
growth over the long run, Stalin’s 
inability to achieve bloc-wide eco- 
nomic integration (which might 
have provided Eastern Europe the 
benefits of a large, unified mar- 
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ket), and various systemic legacies 
which impede necessary economic 
reforms today. 

It is to the need for and the 
problems attendant to achieving 
economic reform in Eastern Eu- 
rope that Hardt devotes the second 
part of his paper. He tentatively 
concludes that the reforms neces- 
sary to solve the critical discrep- 
ancy between failing performance 
and rising popular expectations 
(we might think of this as a new 
type of “scissors crisis”) would 
have to be of a more fundamental 
nature than Soviet and East Euro- 
pean leaders are likely to accept. 


THE HARDT PAPER might have 
served as a frame of reference or 
an initial model for the other 
studies in the Compendium, but 
the remaining papers fail to dis- 
cuss this model or even to outline 
such elementary matters as the 
overall goals of the individual 
economies studied or individual 
policy objectives—e.g., economic 
Stability, external equilibrium, or 
“equitable” distribution of income. 
The articles concentrate heavily 
on measurement of the traditional 
performance variables—growth of 
output, of productivity, and of per 
Capita consumption, as in Thad P. 
Alton’s “Economic Structure and 
Growth in Eastern Europe,” Edwin 
M. Snell’s “Economic Efficiency in 
Eastern Europe,” Terence E. 
Byrne’s “Levels of Consumption in 
Eastern Europe,” Imogene Ed- 
ward’s “The Passenger Car Indus- 
tries of Eastern Europe,” J.G. 
Polach’s “The Development of En- 
ergy in East Europe,” Laszlo Czir- 
jak’s “Industrial Structure, Growth 
and Productivity in Eastern Eu- 
rope,” and Gregor  Lazarcik’s 
“Growth of Output, Expenses, and 
Gross and Net Output in Eastern 
European Agriculture.” Measure- 
ment of labor inputs is also treated 
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in a number of papers; however, 
with the exception of a brief dis- 
cussion of education and health 
in the Snell study, the question of 
investment in human capital is ig- 
nored (j.e., the volume concen- 
trates on the quantitative, not the 
qualitative, aspects of labor in- 
puts). 

The majority of the articles deal- 
ing with the measurement prob- 
lem and the evaluation of perform- 
ance are based on the results of 
arduous labor by members of the 
Project on National Income in East 
Central Europe, mentioned above. 
They report series on gross na- 
tional product (GNP) and on the 
output of various industrial 
branches and of agriculture, based 
on diverse official time series 
which have been adjusted through 
a complicated multistage aggrega- 
tion process. As the authors them- 
selves warn the reader, there are 
many problems connected with 
this approach. 

In light of these problems, it is 
unfortunate that no alternative 
series, using different weighting 
specifications, are presented. The 
series presented generally employ 
weights based on mid-1950’s data, 
despite significant structural 
changes in East European econo- 
mies since that period. In coun- 
tries with rapidly changing struc- 
tures, the “index-number prob- 
lem’—i.e., the selection of base 
years for pricing inputs and output 
—is particularly critical, as noted 
by students of the Soviet experi- 
ence, as well as by Alton and other 
contributors to the Compendium. 
Given the more uneven develop- 
ment of economic sectors in East- 
ern than in Western Europe, the 
choice of earlier prices for weight- 
ing rather than later prices tends 
to favor Eastern Europe in terms 
of growth-rate comparisons. One 
is also surprised by the use of a 


single rate of return on capital (10 
percent) for recalculations instead 
of the customary two alternatives 
used in similar Western estimates 
of Soviet aggregate output series.® 
It is a pity that contributors to this 
collection passed up the oppor- 
tunity to test whether the rate of 
growth is sensitive to alternative 
assumptions about the rate of re- 
turn on capital. 

There are other aspects of the 
GNP measurements which are dis- 
turbing. For example, Alton reports 
a stable pattern of growth for the 
Hungarian economy in the 1950's 
(p. 46). Official statistics show 
absolute declines in 1952, 1954 
and 1956, with a_ particularly 
sharp drop in 1956. Alton’s series 
shows only one very mild dip in 
1956. The reader is particularly 
puzzled by this divergence when 
he learns that Alton’s recalculated 
index gives a much larger weight 
to agriculture than does the offi- 
cial Hungarian index. Both 1952 
and 1954 were bad years for 
Hungarian agriculture, and one 
would have expected Alton’s GNP 
figures for those years to reflect 
the agricultural setbacks. The 
question should be pursued fur- 
ther, since a thorough analysis of 
growth ought to consider cyclical 
fluctuations. 

It is a pity that the obvious 
wealth of available data on inputs 
and outputs was not used for a 
systematic analysis of the factors 
behind the growth of output.’ Only 
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® For example, on p. 303 of New Directions 
..., alternative rates of 8 and 13 percent 
were used. 

7 See for example the measurement of the 
contribution of technological change to 
growth in Edward F. Denison, The Sources 
of Economic Growth in the United States and 
the Alternatives Before Us, Supplementary 
Paper No. 13, New York, Committee for 
Economic Development, 1962, and also his 
Why Growth Rates Differ, Washington, Brook- 
ings Institution, 1967. 
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Snell attempts to assess various 
aspects of comparative economic 
efficiency, but, despite his citation 
of the New Directions studies,° 
fails to utilize the excellent met 
odological foundation develope 
therein. 

Czirjak also examines the prob 
lem of productivity, but his methoe 
of measurement is outdated anc 
his analysis confused. To address 
the latter point: we are told tha 
“the real restraint of growth. . 
is likely to be the short supply 0 
capital. The declining productiv 
ties observed for Eastern Europ 
reflect these considerations” (f 
443). In fact, capital-output ratio 
have been increasing in Easter 
Europe, while the growth rate ¢ 
output has declined, a situatio 
which suggests a relative abu 
dance of capital. Although Czirja 
does at one point acknowledg 
that “the declining productivit 


of capital may be a sign of capité 
substitution for labor, among othe 
things” (p. 439), he fails to dra¥ 
the logical conclusion that Eas 
European economies probably ha | 
found it increasingly difficult | 
digest massive infusions of capita 
In effect, capital is becoming 
less and less suitable substitu} 
for labor as a spur to increase 
production.° 
A final comment should 
made concerning the method ert 
ployed in the Compendium for ca 
culating the average annual rat@ 
of growth reported in the variog 


8 He cites, e.g., Michael Boretsky, “‘Com-§ 
parative Progress in Technology, Productivill 
and Economic Efficiency: USSR vs USA,”’ 
New Directions ..., pp. 133-256. 

9 In fact, preliminary calculations show t 
in Hungary the elasticity of substitution hal 
approached zero. See A.A. Brown, ‘‘CES 
Production Function Estimates in Postwar § 
Hungary,’ IDRC Internal Research Memor- 
andum, MS, Bloomington, Indiana, Inter- 
national Development Research Center, 
Indiana University, May, 1970. 
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apers. The only clue we find to 
e methodology utilized is a foot- 
dte to Alton’s paper (p. 63), 
hich states that the average 
dnual rates were calculated by 
e “least-squares” method. Would 
at this were true; in fact, a 
yeck reveals that the growth rates 
sported by Alton are based on 
verages between beginning and 
1d years. Similar averaging seems 
have been employed in the other 
apers as well. Such an approach 
ins the risk of introducing dis- 
rtion, because of possible un- 
sual circumstances in either one 
' the terminal years. The least- 
juares method, a widely accepted 
atistical approach, takes a// ob- 
‘rved years into account and 
ereby eliminates terminal-year 


distortions.*® Indeed, the effort to 
fit a least-square estimate to the 
Hungarian data would have been 
worth the effort. While Alton shows 
(p. 62) Hungarian GNP growing 
at 5.4 percent annually between 
1950 and 1955 and at 3.9 percent 
annually between 1955 and 1960 
(/.e., the growth of GNP apparent- 
ly decelerated markedly in the 
later period), the least-square es- 
timate fitted to his own series of 
data on annual growth rates would 
have given nearly identical rates 


10 For a thorough discussion of alternative 
rate-of-growth calculations, see Boris P. 
Pesek, ‘‘Economic Growth and Its Measure- 
ment,’’ Economic Development and Cultural 
Change (Chicago), April 1961, pp. 295-315. 

11 The least-square estimates come from 
the IDRC Data Bank, Indiana University. 


Revisiting Russia 


y Robert F. Byrnes 


for both five-year periods (4.7 and 
4.6 percent, respectively).™ 

We have highlighted some of the 
problems raised by the material 
presented in the JEC’s Compen- 
dium not as a condemnation of the 
volume but as a warning that cau- 
tion should be exercised in using 
the valuable statistical data pre- 
sented therein. This collection has 
initiated a movement in the anal- 
ysis of East European economics 
from the stage of underdevelop- 
ment to one in which the precon- 
ditions for sustained growth (hope- 
fully in quality even more than in 
quantity) will have been estab- 
lished. The Indiana and Michigan 
projects mentioned earlier should 
complete this preparation for the 
takeoff. 


USSIA OBSERVED: Series | and 
(91 reprints of eyewitness 
scounts of travelers to Russia 
om Tsarist times to the Second 
orld War, selected by Harry W. 
srhood and Harmon Tupper). 
sw York, Arno Press, 1970 

nd 1971. 


JSSIA HAS LONG been a source 
fascination for Western schol- 
a fascination which, in the 
Istwar decades, has blossomed 
to a broad effort to study com- 
shensively this enormous and 
verse country. This intensifica- 
of interest in Russia has oc- 
fred within the context of a 
*neral explosion of scholarship 
1 all areas of the world located 


outside the traditional bounds of 
Western Europe and the United 
States. The broadening of hori- 
zons has also taken place during 
a period of unprecedented chal- 
lenges to American institutions of 
higher learning—a time of rap- 
idly growing enrollments and of 
shifting perceptions of the proper 
role of education in preparing 
students for participation in a 
world full of revolutionary politi- 
cal, social and cultural changes. 
Thus, those administrators and 
faculty members who have re- 
sponded to the challenge of ex- 
panding the range of studies to 
include major non-Western areas 
have had to surmount enormous 
difficulties. Nevertheless, through 
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the dedicated efforts of many peo- 
ple, they have been able to mar- 
shal adequate funds and organi- 
zational resources to find or train 
scholar-teachers capable of teach- 
ing and writing with discernment 
on many of the areas concerned. 
But this solved only part of the 
problem: there remained a seri- 
ous bibliographic gap concerning 
world affairs prior to the post- 
World-War-ll explosion of knowl- 
edge. Fifty years ago or, even 
more so, a century ago, few li- 
braries, even those of our greatest 
universities, had librarians with 
the foresight or with the available 
funds to acquire on a current 
basis the books and journals 
needed as primary sources for 
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undergraduate instruction con- 
cerning the neglected non-West- 
ern areas of the world. Today one 
can easily identify for prompt 
acquisition the current publica- 
tions of value on a given area with 
the assistance of book review col- 
umns in the professional journals 
or the annotated bibliographies 
published periodically by such or- 
ganizations as the Council on For- 
eign Relations or the American 
Universities Field Staff. However, 
identification of the most useful 
and important volumes published 
in the decades and centuries be- 
fore World War II on each of the 
non-Western areas is a more de- 
manding proposition—one which 
requires a broad interdisciplinary 
knowledge of a given area span- 
ning many centuries. Even when 
the volumes have been selected, 
there remains the problem of ac- 
cess and reproduction. In order 
to make these rare, out-of-print 
volumes available to a broad 
range of students, one must find 
a publisher willing to trust the 
judgment of the historian-bibli- 
ographer and to invest large sums 
of money in full knowledge that 
he will probably have to wait a 
long time to garner his return. 
Such a combination of scholar- 
ship and entrepreneurship has oc- 
curred in the field of Russian his- 
tory. The Arno Press, a publishing 
and library service of The New 
York Times Company, has_ re- 
cently released, under the title 
Russia Observed, reproductions 
of 91 out-of-print works written 
by travelers, diplomats, and 
others who journeyed in Russia 
as early as the mid-17th century 
and as recently as the early days 
of World War Il.’ The volumes 
were selected by Professor Harry 


1 Arno has also published a 56-volume 
East European Collection. 


Nerhood, author of To Russia and 
Return: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of Travelers’ English-Lan- 
guage Accounts of Russia from 
the Ninth Century to the Present 
(Columbus, Ohio State University 
Press, 1970), and Harmon Tup- 
per, a renowned traveler and 
author of To the Great Ocean: Si- 
beria and the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way (Boston, Little Brown, 1965). 

This series is a most useful 
service to libraries in particular, 
but also to teachers and anyone 
else interested in Russia and the 
Soviet Union. It includes a group 
of primary sources, all previously 
out of print, largely memoirs or 
travel accounts, but occasionally 
studies written by men and 
women who had spent long per- 
iods of time in Russia and whose 
volumes are analyses or guides to 
particular areas. In every case, 
the volume is reproduced exactly 
as it was originally published, 
with only an additional new title 
page, which—in most cases— 
identifies the American library 
from which the original copy was 
obtained for reproduction. Almost 
all of the volumes were originally 
written in English, although a few, 
including some of the most im- 
portant (such as Théophile Gau- 
tier’s account of his visit to Rus- 
Sia, published in French in 1867 
and in English in 1905) are trans- 
lations from French or. German. 
Nearly half of the volumes were 
written by Englishmen (or 
women), and about a third were 
by Americans. European Russia, 
especially Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg, naturally attracted the most 
attention, and the nineteenth cen- 
tury, particularly the 1850’s and 
1860's, is more heavily repre- 
sented than earlier periods, in 
part because that was the great 
age of travel by Englishmen. Cen- 
tral Asia and Siberia are well rep- 
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resented, but the Caucasu 
hardly at all. The First World Wa 
and the Allied intervention ré 
ceive a great deal of attention be 
cause of the number of diplc 
matic and military memoi 

concerning these exciting deve 
opments, which were published i 
the 1920’s and soon went out c 
print. There are surprisingly fe 
volumes on the 1920’s and t 

1930's. 

The range and variety of ma 
ters covered in this series is quit 
impressive, although the quali 
of the observations varies widel 
Take, for example, several of t 
books dealing with the demise 
the Tsarist regime. Pierre G 
liard’s Thirteen Years at the Ru 
sian Court: A Personal Record 
the Last Years and Death of t 
Czar Nicholas Il and His Fami 
offers a remarkable firsthand pi 
ture of Nicholas II, his family, a 
their life from 1905 until dea 
at Ekaterinburg in 1918. This i 
tensely personal account, writte 
by the French tutor of Tsarevic 
Alexis, gives the now familiar pi 
ture of Nicholas Il as a patrioti 
loyal, simple,. but essentia 
stupid ruler, completely unable 
comprehend the domestic issu 
Russia faced and totally unpol 
ical in his judgments. One wo 
ders again how an empire rule 
by Nicholas, Alexandra, and Ra 
putin survived as long as it di 

Another interesting volume ¢ 
the period is Ambassador Da 
R. Francis’ memoirs, Russia fro 
the American Embassy, Ap 
1916-November 1918. A m 
much criticized by historia 
(though not by one as knowledg 
able as George Kennan), Franq 
had been a successful busines 
man, onetime mayor of St. Lou 
and Governor of Missouri, ag 
Secretary of the Interior und 
President Grover Cleveland. O 


onders why President Woodrow 
ilson chose this 65-year-old 
van to represent the US in the 
apital of one of the World War | 
elligerents. Nevertheless, Am- 
assador Francis applied himself 
ith considerable patriotism, dili- 
ence, and ability to interpreting 
ne Russian scene from his apart- 
ent in the heart of revolutionary 
etrograd. He was quickly per- 
aded that Lenin was a German 
gent—in fact a sensible conclu- 
on at the time—and left Russia 
bitter enemy of the Bolsheviks 
d an eager supporter of inter- 
antion. His memoirs provide 
onsiderable information  con- 
erning the 1917 Revolution, 
en if from a limited perspective. 
This brings us to a third vol- 
e on this tumultuous period— 
ir George Buchanan’s My Mis- 
jon to Russia. This volume, writ- 
2n by the British Ambassador to 
tussia from 1910 to 1918 and 
rawing on Foreign Office docu- 
ents, deserves a central position 
1 the Arno series and is enlight- 
ing to anyone interested in 
iussia’s relations with the West, 
oth then and now. The son of a 
ritish ambassador to such im- 
ortant posts as Vienna, Buchan- 
grew up in the foreign service 
d at the center of the estab- 
shment. Accustomed to long 
sits at Windsor Castle, he had 
= confidence and poise neces- 
ary to establish close personal 
elationships with Nicholas Il, the 
‘sars foreign ministers, and 
er leading Russian officials. He 
30 benefited from considerable 
owledge of the Balkans and the 
ngled relations there involving 
tria, Germany, and Russia— 
owledge derived from two tours 
t duty in Sofia before going to 
t. Petersburg. 
It is true that the Arno series 
cludes a number of slight but 


entertaining travel volumes which 
historians would consider of mar- 
ginal importance. Yet some are 
Classics: Baron Franz August 
Maria von Haxthausen’s, The Rus- 
sian Empire, Its People, /nstitu- 
tions and Resources, published in 
French in three volumes between 
1847 and 1853 and translated 
into English in 1856; William 
Henry Chamberlin’s, Russia’s /ron 
Age, first published in 1934; John 
Scott’s, Behind the Urals, pub- 
lished in 1942 (the most recent 
date of any in the series); and 
two of Auguste Vambéry’s great 
accounts, Travels in Central Asia 
and Sketches of Central Asia, 
published originally in 1865 and 
1868, respectively. However, 
probably the most fascinating 
volume of this genre is the Bae- 
deker on Russia, Karl Baedeker’s 
Baedeker’s Handbook for Travel- 
lers: Russia, published originally 
in 1914, almost a monument and 
still a guide to prerevolutionary 
Russia. Many American scholars 
of the old regime have used rare 
copies of the original Baedeker in 
their explorations of the old sec- 
tions of Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg and have increased their 
understanding of Russian letters 
and arts by identifying the build- 
ing in which Tolstoy and Dostoev- 
sky lived and wrote, in which 
Repin painted, Tchaikovsky com- 
posed, Chaliapin sang, and the 
Decembrists plotted. 

The series, of course, does not 
include all of the most important 
accounts in English by Western 
travelers, diplomats, soldiers, and 
long-term residents in Russia. Un- 
derstandably, it does not repro- 
duce the appropriate volumes in 
the Hakluyt series or classics 
such as George Brandes’ 1899 
Impressions of Russia, which was 
reprinted by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press in 1966. It does not 
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include the Marquis de Custine’s 
Russia in 1839, which has been 
published in numerous abbre- 
viated editions in the last two 
decades and which has just been 
the subject of a fascinating study 
by Kennan. Unfortunately, it also 
omits a number of out-of-print 
books which should have been in- 
cluded, such as Arthur Ransome’s 
Russia in 1919 (New York and 
London, 1919), an account by the 
well-informed Manchester Guard- 
jan correspondent, and _ Paul 
Scheffer’s Seven Years in Russia, 
a translation published in New 
York in 1931 of an account of the 
1920’s by the Berliner Tageblatt 
correspondent in Moscow from 
1921 to 1929. The heavy empha- 
sis of the series on travel ac- 
counts is disappointing. Libraries, 
teachers, students, and the gen- 
eral public would benefit enor- 
mously from a series which re- 
produced some of the important 
out-of-print studies of Russian 
history, broadly defined, including 
translations of some of the most 
important such books originally 
written in languages other than 
English. 

Inevitably, many of these re- 
produced volumes are expensive. 
The Baedeker, for example, costs 
$30 (it is 730 pages), and the 
Haxthausen $30.25 (934 pages). 
In fact, the cost of the entire set 
of 91 volumes is $1699, or 
$16.80 per volume. It is to be 
hoped that Arno and the editors 
of this series might identify those 
volumes which would be most 
useful for teaching and most in- 
teresting to the general public 
and produce these volumes in in- 
expensive paperbacks. 

All cavil and caveats aside, this 
series is a most welcome publish- 
ing event. If only a Soviet pub- 
lisher would issue a similar set of 
volumes on The West Observed! 


The Dead Hand of Censorship 


By Sidney Monas 


MICHAEL SCAMMELL, Ed.: 
Russia’s Other Writers: Selections 
from Samizdat Literature. 
Foreword by Max Hayward. New 
York, F. A. Praeger, 1971. 

A. ANATOLI (KUZNETSOV): 
Babi Yar—A Document in the 
Form of a Novel. New York, 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1970. 
ANDREI SINIAVSKY: For Freedom 
of Imagination. New York, Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1971. 


LACKING THAT “Religious Pur- 
pose” with which Abram Tertz 
credited Stalinism, Soviet literary 
censorship, by reason of its very 
scale and intricacy, tends to be 
self-defeating. 

The first of the volumes under 
review is an anthology of miscel- 
laneous prose unpublished in the 
USSR but read there—by how 
many people, and with what as- 
sumptions, nobody knows. The 
two things these pieces have in 
common is that they violate the 
politically imposed structure of 
what is permissible for a Soviet 
writer and that they have as their 
common reference point, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, the quality 
and nature of Soviet life. 

Curiously, the only outright cry 
of rebellion arises in Osip Mandel- 
shtam’s “Fourth Prose,” written 
in 1929. It is a diatribe, and very 
strong. At the time he wrote it, 
Mandelshtam (who died in a So- 
viet concentration camp around 
1938) had considerable prestige 


as a poet and also enjoyed the 
protection of Bukharin. Yet even 
by then, he had been harassed 
and impoverished, and he felt the 
threat of arrest constantly hang- 
ing over him. Poor and afraid, his 
nerves worn to a shred, he suf- 
fered a long period of being un- 
able to write, a block which he 
finally overcame by pouring his 
sense of outrage into ‘Fourth 
Prose.” His title was chosen in 
part because he saw this vehe- 
ment fragment as a rebellious 
fourth estate of words that had 
risen up in him to overthrow dis- 
cretion and restraint, a Luciferian 
non serviam: “| divide all the 
works of world literature into 
those written with and without 
permission. The first are trash, 
the second—stolen air.” 

By contrast, Vladimir Maximov’s 
“House in the Clouds” is a gentle, 
sad morality tale about an ordi- 
nary man whose failure to act 
against authority in defense of his 
personal human commitments 
corrupts and paralyzes him and 
undermines his sense of himself. 
The story is wistful and lyrical. Its 
details are homey. At points, the 
author comes close to sentimen- 
tality or banality. Yet in the very 
ordinariness of its details, in the 
common history it rehearses of 
the past fifty years (capsulized 
here in the viewpoint of a building 
Superintendent staring out into 
his courtyard), the novella ac- 
quires a large sense of generality, 
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and the semi-articulate self-r 
proaches of the superintender 
Lashkov achieve a close-to-classi 
lyrical intensity. 

There are morality tales, too, 
a different stamp—a pair of Va 
lam Shalamov’s very short stori 
of concentration-camp life, for i 
stance, which have, along wit 
their grimness, a certain gaiet 
and zest and energy. Shalamov 
whose poems are officially pu 
lished, is the author of a whol 
volume of such presently unpu 
lished camp “fables.” The colle 
tion also includes half’ of an i 
teresting document, Victor Ve 
sky's “My Apologia,” which mig 
be taken for direct autobiograph 
if it did not so closely resemble i 
Structure and tone Dostoevsky’ 
Notes from Underground. Lik 
Dostoevsky’s underground ma 
Velsky’s feels himself isolate 
from his society by a sense of hi 
Own superiority. Certainly, h 
does not stalk the infinite with th 
Same candor or brilliance, yet h 
sounds much like his counterpa 
when he argues that in some i 
Stances a sincere affirmation 
one’s own perversity may brin 
one closer to the eternal than th 
practice of a confining rationalit 
undermined by hypocrisy. 


1 The other half is printed separately in 
Russia's Underground Intellectuals, edited b 
Peter Reddaway, New York, Praeger, 1971. It 
seems unfortunate that the document was 
thus split. 
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THE SECOND volume under re- 
, Anatoli Kuznetsov, who since 
defection to England calls 
imself A. Anatoli, gives us an 
Naboration of his work, Babi Yar, 
called “a document in the 
orm of a novel.” | suppose that 
hat it is meant to document is 
practice of Soviet censorship. 
2 novel first appeared in the 
oviet Union in 1966. It managed 
0 speak out directly on the events 
Babi Yar’? which Yevtushenko, 
his famous poem of 1961, had 
ly been able to allude to (at 
sast in the version published). 
4uznetsov’s work was the first to 
nowledge in print the murder 
70,000 Jews by German and 
krainian Nazis, and its appear- 
e led him to be identified gen- 
‘rally with the liberal writers of 
2 thaw. The book was indignant, 
basically its indignation was 
irected against the Nazis and 
ir Ukrainian collaborators. 
The present volume is set up so 
at the novel as originally pub- 
shed appears in ordinary type; 
at was deleted or altered in the 
hourse of several censorship op- 
tions before publication— 
‘bout a fourth of the book—ap- 
ears in boldface; and _ after- 
pbughts, written by the author 
een 1966 and his arrival in 
gland in 1969, appear in 
kets. The emotional center of 
ity of the novel shifts per- 
eptibly, if not very subtly. (On 
= whole there is little that is 
ibtle about this book in any of 
versions!) In the boldface 
sassages, Soviet atrocities and 
stakes figure prominently, as 
bes the considerable extent of 
Ikrainian defection. Also, some 
the more horrifying aspects of 


2 The great ravine on the outskirts of the 
used by the Nazis and their Ukrainian 
a@s a mass grave for their 
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suffering and deprivation in occu- 
pied wartime Kiev—cases of can- 
nibalism, for instance—were sup- 
pressed by the Soviet censor, who 
could not, apparently, afford to 
admit that “Soviet” people did or 
would do such things, even in the 
most extreme circumstances. 

It is only in brackets that some- 
thing of a vaguely anti-Soviet ideo- 
logical stance begins to take 
shape. This shape consists of lit- 
tle more than the author’s stated 
determination to oppose as best 
he can all attempts to impose a 
Utopian future on mankind at the 
expense of the present—not, | 
think, a really formidable formula- 
tion of opposition to the Soviet 
regime, however appealing. Ana- 
toli would like us to view his at- 
titude as an anti-Soviet stance di- 
rectly produced by censorship. Of 
this | am not quite convinced; | 
would rather argue that had it not 
been for censorship—in_ short, 
had his work been printed as writ- 
ten in the first place—his some- 
what rudimentary ideological no- 
tions would not have gained sig- 
nificance as expressions of anti- 
Soviet sentiment. 

For the rest, Babi Yar is neither 
a document nor a novel. The ma- 
terials themselves—the author’s 
reminiscences of his and his fam- 
ily’s experiences in wartime Kiev, 
which he insists were symbolized 
by Babi Yar—these are convinc- 
ing and harrowing enough. Yet 
they are presented in the frame 
of every hoary rhetorical trick in 
the propagandist’s trade: from the 
repeated insistence that ‘this 
book contains nothing but the 
truth” to rhetorical questions 
like, “Is there more justice in the 
world today? Is there more good- 
ness?” and outright declarations 
that the author is now on the side 
of justice and right—“That’s the 
task | set myself in my life: to 
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fight against the evil ones who are 
turning the world into a prison 
and a stone-crusher. Do you hear 
that, evil ones?” The Western 
reader who has a certain built-in 
resistance to such rhetorical as- 
saults might well ask, in the 
course of reading Kuznetsov, 
whether anti-Utopians would be 
likely to caress mankind more 
tenderly than Utopians. For the 
same reason that credence comes 
hard for this book as a document, 
it comes hard for it as a novel: 
quite apart, it would seem, from 
the regime’s practice of censor- 
ship, Babi Yar lacks an authentic 
style. 


AN AUTHENTIC STYLE need not 
necessarily be a brilliant one. For 
instance, the essays that Andrei 
Siniavsky published in the USSR 
under his own name lack the flare 
and verve that marked “On Social- 
ist Realism’ and some of the 
stories he published abroad as 
Abram Tertz. They were undoubt- 
edly written with the censor very 
much in mind. They are cautious, 
gentle, often a little circuitous, 
perhaps even a little long-winded 
and repetitious, above all re- 
Strained and impersonal. There 
are flashes of wit, and here and 
there (with hindsight perhaps) 
one can see a trace of the famous 
Tertzian irony. But on the whole 
the essays tend to be a bit heavy 
and awkward, more like Belinsky 
than, say, the early Shklovsky, or 
for that matter the Tertz of “On 
Socialist Realism.” 

Not that that essay was written 
with the intention of publication 
abroad. Apparently Siniavsky 
wrote it in 1956, under the first 
full impact of destalinization, and 
the precautionary censor that 
every Soviet writer builds into his 
typewriter simply disintegrated 
under the force of inspiration. It 
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was some three years later that 
Siniavsky decided to send the es- 
say abroad, and only after that did 
“Abram Tertz’” come into ex- 
istence. 

By contrast, the essays care- 
fully collected here were written 
with the censor, or rather with a 
whole complex system of censor- 
ship, very much in mind. Uncer- 
tainty as to the limits of the per- 
missible, along with uncertainty 
over the problem of being under- 
stood by an audience long 
plagued by censorship, take 
much of the verve and dash from 
the writing, as though Siniavsky 
were at once unsure of being 
heard and half afraid he might be. 

Yet the title of this volume of 
essays—chosen by the editors 
and not by Siniavsky—is never- 
theless appropriate. Freedom of 
the imagination is exactly what 
every one of the essays attempts 
to enhance. Nor is their purpose 
separate from the stylistic means 
used to achieve it. In dealing 
negatively with such party hack- 
writers as Sofronov and Shevtsov, 
Siniavsky is always careful to 
avoid the kind of personal pole- 
mic for which such writers are 
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themselves notorious. He focuses 
on their writing and demonstrates 
through close textual analysis 
(that remains nevertheless fair to 
the overall context) where the 
crudity, colorlessness, and degree 
of abstraction of their writing im- 
pinge on problems of theme, 
ideology and outlook, without call- 
ing these latter directly into ques- 
tion. The fashionably dissident 
poet Yevtushenko, on the other 
hand, is chided (gently) for his as- 
sumption of a _ greater moral 
authority than he has in fact 
earned, but again in specific con- 
nection with the quality and tex- 
ture of his verse. The moral thrust 
of a work of literature is never 
directly questioned but rather ex- 
amined and explored by means of 
the literary devices, the linguistic 
tone and texture, which are nec- 
essarily its substance. The reader 
is led into the depths by a pains- 
taking, disinterested and judi- 
cious analysis of the surface. In 
this way, Siniavsky pays homage 
to the high moral calling of liter- 
ature as a craft. 

This is not to say that his imag- 
ination is completely free or even 
that the inhibiting effects of cen- 
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sorship on his work are slight. 
his essay on Robert Frost, reveé 
ingly | think, Siniavsky tends 
equate Frost with Pasterna 
especially in their perception 
nature. It is a curious mistak 
For Pasternak, nature has a h 
man perspective: it responds 
human hopes and passions, 
most to the point of what used 
be known as the “pathetic fé 
lacy.” In Frost’s work, nothing 
perceived more dramatically the 
man’s solitude—and nature’s i 
difference to those human moog 
that wish otherwise. (See, for i 
stance, “The Most of It.”) It w 
undoubtedly Siniavsky’s own nee 
for metaphysical companionsh 
in the direction of a mystical, 
ligious, partly Christian, part 
pagan celebration of ‘‘Doctor Life 
a la Pasternak, his master, th 
prompted him to assimilate Fra 
to his own world-view.’ Insofar 
censorship isolated the writ 
from other writers as well as fro 
his audience, it may perhaps t 
held responsible for that gre 
solitude which tempts even 
gifted critic to warp his judgme 
in the direction of his wish. 
There is no clear line betweg¢ 
Soviet literature published 
home legally and samizdat circ 
lated at home and printed abroa 
In a sense, Siniavsky’s essays a 
“freer” than Anatoli’s brackete 
prose. The vast censorship s 
tem leaks, also vastly. Yet eve 
what leaks carries a certain tas 
of repression. What is, for Sovi 
society, self-defeating is sure 
in the repression and not in t 
leak. If artists are, as Ezra Pou 
writes, the antennae of the rac 
censorship cuts off the body po 
tic from what it needs to know 


3 The excellent Russian translations of 
Frost, which nevertheless tended to select 
Frost's more amiable, more celebrative 
poems, may have led him in this direction, 
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tors, Problems of Com- 
nism, US Information 
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eTHODENSTREIT 


THE EDITORS: John W. 
ton’s review of Chalmers 
nson, Ed., Change in Com- 
nist Systems, and Samuel 
Huntington and Clement 
ye, Eds., Authoritarian 
tics in Modern Society 
otember-October 1971 is- 
) warrants a number of 
‘cisms. 
irst, Mr. Burton seems to 
ve that all (26) authors 
tributing to these volumes 
nk basically in terms of 
Western political environ- 
at_ in which they live,” 
fe that they, like their 
Hogy-bound Communist 
ues in China or Russia, 
t their own system... 
norm.” As a result, 
ifferences between sys- 
tend to be overstated 
similarities unobserved.” 
. Burton also maintains 
the phenomenon of 
in Communist sys- 
cannot, even for pur- 
of case-study-based 
ve analyses, be treated 
ly from comparable 
ings in Western so- 


cieties or studied without the 
extensive use of the relevant 
methodologies of Deutsch, 
Etzioni, Lipset and __like- 
minded social scientists. 

Mr. Burton feels that none 
of the 29 studies in these two 
volumes seems “to relate to 
the growing body of theoreti- 
cal and empirical literature 
on systems analysis” and also 
that they “offer no basis for 
a transnational dialogue.” 

Finally, Mr. Burton recom- 
mends that in order to avoid 
the pitfalls of “strongly sub- 
jective . . . conventional Sino- 
Soviet studies, area special- 
ists and students of compara- 
tive politics’ should learn 
more from “political scien- 
tists” (note the distinction!) 
who are interested in “recur- 
rent and universal patterns of 
behavior” such as “general 
systems theory.” 

Although any careful read- 
er of these studies would be 
tempted simply to dismiss 
the reviewer's Comments as 
inaccurate and unduly opin- 
ionated, some of Mr. Burton’s 
points are worth a brief re- 
joinder. The first three con- 
tentions may be disposed of 
rather quickly by noting that 
(a) scholars with the intel- 
lectual credentials of Chal- 
mers Johnson, Carl Friedrich, 
Gordon Skilling, Dankwart 
Rustow, Alfred Meyer, Rich- 
ard Burks, Juan Linz, and 
Douglas Price may be ac- 
cused of some things but 
certainly not of cultural in- 
sularity, ideological orthodoxy 


or intellectual ethnocentrism 
of any kind; (b) several con- 
tributors did, in fact, make 
full use of the works of 
Deutsch, Etzioni, Lipset (eth- 
nocentrism anyone?) and 
those of other authorities in 
presenting their respective 
Cases; and (c) even systems 
analysis—without the seman- 
tic atrocities of that particu- 
lar approach—has been util- 
ized by Johnson, Montias, 
Skilling, Burks, Huntington 
and Price, just to mention a 
few of the more empirically- 
oriented contributors. 

Now, unless | have com- 
pletely misunderstood the 
purposes of the Johnson and 
the Huntington-Moore enter- 
prises, neither volume was 
intended to promote a “trans- 
national dialogue” of any 
kind. Rather, studies in the 
Johnson book sought to anal- 
yze various aspects of socio- 
political change in Commu- 
nist systems and to test the 
salience of hypotheses de- 
rived from contemporary so- 
ciology, economics, psychol- 
ogy, and, indeed, systems 
analysis against the evidence 
offered by the example of the 
rapidly changing system of 
Communist party-states. On 
the other hand, the Hunting- 
ton-Moore volume focused— 
to quote the book’s subtitle— 
on the “dynamics of estab- 
lished one-party systems,” 
touching on such themes as 
legitimacy, organization, mo- 
bilization, participation, so- 
cialization, modernization, in- 
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Stitutional adaptability — in 
short, on the very issues that 
Burton claims had not been 
investigated by these alleged 
“area specialists.” 

It is true that a gap exists 
between political scientists 
and those of their profes- 
sional brethren who have yet 
to be convinced of the over- 
whelming superiority of the 
behavioral over the more con- 
ventional, normative, histori- 
cal and_ institutional ap- 
proaches to the study of poli- 
tics. The trouble is that in 
real life—and certainly in 
the case of these studies— 
this kind of neat empirical- 
normative dichotomy rarely 
exists, and when it does, 
works of either persuasion 
still have a great deal to offer 
to believer and skeptic alike. 

The fact of the matter is 
that these two books are out- 
standing examples of highly 
Original, often _ brilliantly 
argued studies which suc- 
cessfully combine the virtues 
of the traditional and modern 
approaches to comparative 
politics. While one can sym- 
pathize with Professor Bur- 
ton’s bewilderment (he is a 
student of international rela- 
tions) over the dazzling meth- 
odological eclecticism of the 
recent American literature of 
comparative politics, his con- 
fusion is no excuse for the 
intellectual insularity he 
seems to reveal in his hasty 
review. 

To be sure, “the systems 
approach,” or more specifi- 
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cally the Almond school of 
structural-functional analysis 
that Mr. Burton appears to 
champion in his critical re- 
marks, is quite useful for a 
variety of heuristic purposes, 
including the creation of 
typologies and models for the 
study of international rela- 
tions and comparative poli- 
tics. However, to demand of 
scholars working in the data- 
poor Communist field the 
same kind of precision that 
a solid systems model re- 
quires, or to call them “area 
specialists” for failing to con- 
struct such models, betrays 
a regrettably narrow outlook. 

For the reasons stated, | 
| believe that Problems of 
| Communism and its reviewer 


have failed to do justice to 
the two most important books 
on comparative communism 
that have appeared in the 
last five years. 


RUDOLF L. TOKES 
Associate Professor of 
Political Science 
University of Connecticut 


MR. BURTON REPLIES: | ap- 
preciate the response of 
Rudolf Tékés. He places my 
criticisms in the context of 
an academic battle which 
raged in the USA until re- 
cently, labeled somewhat mis- 
leadingly “traditionalist vs. 


behavioralist” or “descriptive 
vs. analytical” or “inductive 
vs. deductive’—according to 
taste. That battle is really 
over; we are already well into 
a post-behavioral or micro- 
macro phase in which polit- 
ical-sociological approaches 
have been adopted: theoreti- 
cal and empirical analyses of 
political socialization, politi- 
cal participation, political re- 
cruitment and political com- 
munication. My argument 
was that comparative politics 
and area studies have not yet 
absorbed much of the con- 
ceptual and empirical work 
of the last decade in the wide 
field of international rela- 
tions. Some lack of familiarity 
with this literature seems to 
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be reflected in Tékés rel 
ence to the “semantic a 
ties” of a systems analy 
approach. The move fr 
journalism to a more prec 
language is no easier th 
the shift from language 
mathematics, and encount 
the same resistances. Sil 
Soviet studies are, in | 
view, particularly inadequa 
There may be some spec 
reasons for this in additi 
to lack of data, to ) 
Tokés refers. Indeed, lack 
data, one would think, wo 
promote deductive studie 
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We regretfully announce that Theodore Frankel, who assumed the editorship of Problems of Communis§ 
in April 1970, died on December 19, 1971. His successor is Paul A. Smith, Jr., BA (Georgetown Univeg | 
sity), MPA (Harvard University). Mr. Smith has served as an observer of Communist affairs with the 
Department of State in Bucharest, Vienna, Trieste, Moscow, Paris, Munich, and Washington, DC. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Theodore Frankel edited 
Problems of Communism for less than two years. 
In that brief time he did much to reassert and 
strengthen the journal’s traditional role as an 
open forum for objective, incisive scholarship on 
Communist affairs. It is our intention to con- 
tinue and foster that tradition. 

Today’s observer may find cause for hope in 
the quickened pace of high-level diplomacy. But 
his hopes will be tempered by awareness of the 
turbulence still prevalent in a depolarized world 
—a world living under the awesome shadow of 
nuclear weaponry. In this troubling atmosphere, 
we might do well to recall the words of Thomas 
Mann: “Speech is civilization itself. The word, 
even the most contradictory word, preserves 
contact—it is silence which isolates.’ ‘Today’s 
world has no place for isolation. 

Problems of Communism is a journal devoted 
to helping dispel the misunderstanding and mis- 
calculation which result from isolation. Its pur- 

pose—shaped by its former Editor, Abraham 
'Brumberg—has remained steadfast for twenty 
years: to provide objective analysis and signifi- 
cant background information on various aspects 
of world communism. We see a continuing role 
for a journal devoted to that purpose. 

Today, more than ever, there is a need for 
Objectivity and high standards of scholarship 
‘in our study. of Communist affairs. The Soviet 
Union has recently celebrated its 50th anni- 


versary, the People’s Republic of China is now 
in its third decade, and other Communist- 
governed states have acquired a certain patina 
of age despite elements of inherent instability. 
History and present realities demonstrate that 
there are many aspects of their outlook which 
will probably change. Such realities—“‘life itself” 
—have already worked some changes, and we 
expect there will be more in the years ahead. 
Our task at Problems of Communism will be to 
provide a forum through which scholars in the 
field can contribute to a clearer understanding 
of the sources, nature and direction of changes 
to come. 

It is our hope that those who live in Com- 
munist states through circumstance or choice, 
and who are engaged in the study of their own 
societies, will find it possible to respond or to put 
forward their own perceptions of the human 
dilemma and of the Marxist response to it. If 
they speak as scholars, and wish to be heard in 
this forum, we will be glad to make room for 
their views. We do not regard analysis from 
Marxist premises as necessarily incompatible 
with objective scholarship, nor do we feel com- 
pelled to insist that all of our contributors match 
our own firm commitment to the practice of 
authentic republican government and to the 
lively principles of American liberal democracy. 


Paul A. Smith, Jr. 


By Colin Legum 


he last decade may have brought Africa to 

a watershed in its history: to a transition from 

an essentially nonrevolutionary—even _§anti- 
revolutionary—continent to a _ revolutionary one. 
Non-ideological students of African affairs cannot 
pretend to be able to forecast the 1970’s and be- 
yond with anything like the complete assurance 
shown by Chou En-lai in his 1961 prophecy that 
“Africa is ripe for revolution.” All one can do with 
any degree of confidence is, through analysis of 
contemporary developments, to identify the major 
trends on the continent. Of these, there appear to 
be three chief tendencies, all in conflict with each 
other. 

The first of these tendencies is rejection of not 
only revolutionary but also radical ideas. Examples 
of this tendency would include the replacement of 
the Kwame Nkrumah regime in Ghana by an anti- 
leftist government, headed until recently by the 
liberal democrat Dr. Kofi Busia and now by elements 
of the armed forces; the displacement of the single- 
party system of the radical Modeibo Keita in Mali 
by a cautious and uncertain military regime; and 
General Joseph Mobotu’s increasingly assertive 
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Zaire (formerly the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo—kKinshasa). The second tendency is the} 
growth of radical nationalism. This has been dis-| 
tinctly noticeable within some ruling parties and) 
military regimes—for instance, President Julius, 
Nyerere’s Tanzania African National Union in Tan-j 
zania, President Kenneth Kaunda’s United National] 
Independent Party in Zambia, and General Yakubu} 
Gowon’s military-dominated government in Nigeria.| 
The third tendency is a preoccupation with revolu 


tion. The outlooks of the present regimes in the} 
Sudan, Libya, Guinea, and the People’s Republi | 
of the Congo (Brazzaville) afford good illustrations.) 
Most African countries have within their individual 
political contexts a ‘“‘mix’’ of these tendencies, with 
one or another at least temporarily dominant. | 
Which of the tendencies will hold the upper hand 
in the years immediately ahead will depend upo 
a variety of factors related to conditions in eac | 
particular country. In several states, for campy 
the political situation is at present largely frozen} 
because of the dominating influence exercised by 
a single, aging, charismatic leader. President Jomqd 
Kenyatta plays such a role in Kenya; Emperor Haild 
Selassie in Ethiopia; President Felix Houphouet4 
Boigny in the lvory Coast; President Habib Bourguiba 
in Tunisia; President Kamuzu Banda in Malawi; anc 
President Leopold Senghor in Senegal. The dis 
appearance of any one of them from the politica 
scene could therefore drastically change the politi 
cal direction of his nation. Since circumstances ard 
not the same in every country, the factors will thus 
differ from one to another. Nonetheless, one ca 


reasonably argue that Africa as a whole today suffers 
from the kind of instability and turbulence that 
does not favor democratic parliamentary systems of 
pgovernment. 

I 


‘Conducive Factors 


This instability and turbulence stem from a 
number of interrelated causes. Within the confines 
of this discussion, we can examine each of them 
only briefly. 

1. Most African countries have failed to achieve 
sufficient economic growth either to fulfill the high 
‘expectations that independence generated or to 
create enough jobs to employ the increasingly large 
numbers of new workers entering the labor market. 
The UN Economic Commission for Africa has esti- 

ated that the continent’s real per capita product 

ust rise at least three percent per year for African 
mations to satisfy, even modestly, the needs of their 
growing populations. Less than half the countries 
the continent have managed to attain this level. 
Preliminary estimates indicate that during the 
1960’s only 18 nations, accounting for but 20 per- 
cent of Africa’s total population, achieved annual 
growths of three percent or more in real per capita 
gross domestic product. Of the remainder, five, 
‘containing 20 percent of the continental population, 
ad annual growths of two to three percent; and 
the other 23, accounting for 60 percent of Africa’s 
2pulation, had annual growths of less than two per- 
ent. The figures also show that economic growth 
during the last half of the decade proceeded at a 
dace, if anything, slower than that in the first half. 
uring 1965-70, the aggregate African real gross 
Jomestic product per capita increased by less than 
2ne percent annually compared with slightly better 
than two percent in 1960-65. 

To make matters worse, almost all African coun- 
‘ries have experienced great increases in unemploy- 
ent. During the period of Ghana's First Seven-Year 
"lan (1955-61), for example, 847,000 Ghanaians 
ached the age of 15 and thus became potential 
orkers. But the Plan contemplated the creation of 
nly 500,000 new jobs and actually managed to 
generate only 350,000. In subsequent years, the 
National efforts proved equally inadequate. Nor is 
anana in any sense exceptional. Only a very few 
frican countries as yet have a more encouraging 
ory to tell about their endeavors to cope with the 
foblem of the swelling ranks of their labor forces. 


What makes the rising unemployment a particu- 
larly unsettling factor in Africa is that the un- 
employed are increasingly better educated and 
increasingly located in the continent’s larger cities 
instead of in subsistence agriculture. In regard to 
education, let us again turn to Ghana for purposes 
of illustration. During the period of the First Seven- 
Year Plan, 164,500 young people left primary school 
alone and entered the country’s work force, but 
many of them did not succeed in finding jobs. This 
situation is by no means untypical of Africa as a 
whole. As to the concentration of the unemployed, 
one must keep in mind that the average rate of 
urban growth in Africa is twice, and in many cases 
as much as 4-5 times, the rate of growth of the 
population at large. Moreover, with few exceptions 
(notably Morocco, South Africa, and Cameroun), 
the increase in urban population has been occurring 
chiefly in the capital cities. 

2. Even those countries which have managed to 
bring about significant economic growth (e.g., Zaire, 
Nigeria, Libya, the lvory Coast, Gabon, and Kenya) 
have not effected a more equitable distribution of 
the national income. Most governments have tended 
to give higher priority to the modern sector of the 
economy, which is confined mainly to the urban 
areas, than to the rural sector, which embraces 80 
percent of the people and where the bulk of new 
domestic capital originates. This policy not only 
deprives the agricultural sector of the investments 
required to make it more productive and to further 
the growth of local capital, but also encourages a 
flood of humanity out of the countryside. No worth- 
while figures are available to show the extent of the 
inequity in the apportionment of budgets between 
different sectors, but the expanding gulf between 
the rural and urban sectors is becoming painfully 
obvious even to the various governments. Thus far, 
Tanzania’s President Julius Nyerere is the only 
African leader who has gone very far toward trying 
to reverse the old set of priorities, but his ideas 
have made a considerable impact on younger 
Africans all over the continent. 

3. Africa suffers from severe fragmentation or 
“balkanization.” Its 330 million people are divided 
among 50 countries. Of this total, more than one- 
third are concentrated in three nations (Nigeria, 
Egypt, and Ethiopia); another third are to be found 
in the next eight largest states (Zaire, South Africa, 
the Sudan, Algeria, Morocco, Tanzania, Kenya, and 
Ghana); and the remaining 100 million are dis- 
tributed among 39 countries. Only 14 of these boast 
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populations of 3-6 million; the rest all have less 
than a million inhabitants. This rough set of figures 
lays bare the inadequacies of the present political 
structure for the development of effective economic 
or security systems on the continent. None of the 
large collection of smaller countries contains more 
people than a single important city in any major 
industrial state; moreover, the inhabitants of many 
are spread over areas as large as several industrial 
nations put together. Such circumstances virtually 
guarantee poverty and insecurity. Yet it is also 
predictable, in light of local fears and animosities, 
that continental undertakings in the direction of 
regional economic development will produce new 
tensions among neighboring countries. 

4. A massive breakdown of post-colonial institu- 
tions in most countries has given rise to inefficiency, 
corruption, loss of governmental authority, and 
greater reliance on coercion. After independence 
most new governments attempted to use or adapt 
previous colonial institutions for their purposes. 
Very often the only real change was to substitute 
black for white faces. But institutions suitable to 
the highly centralized, largely autocratic colonial 
regimes have proved inadequate for governments 
which, almost everywhere on the continent, must 
rely on a populist appeal. Today, a second genera- 
tion of leaders is engaged in trying to reform the 
old institutions—sometimes (as in Tanzania, Zaire, 
Algeria, Libya, and the People’s Republic of the 
Congo [Brazzaville], Guinea, and the Sudan) by 
making radical changes; however, the transforma- 
tions are by no means yet fully accomplished. 

9. All but a few African states have failed to 
produce constitutions capable of restraining the 
conflicts between competing tribal, regional, or 
racial groups, and between rival pressures groups 
within the modernizing elite system (the latter type 
of conflict being common to all the nations). Most 
countries have drawn up constitutions which accord 
with the desire of those in power to exercise control 
in a highly centralized, unitary fashion. In countries 
where separatist tendencies are rampant, this sort 
of constitution has obvious appeal to those in author- 
ity, but it also frequently results in rigidity and 
coercion on their part in the face of demands by 
groups inadequately represented at the center for 
a greater say in government or for a more equitable 
distribution of resources and jobs. Such clashes of 
interest have sometimes been a precipitating cause 
of rebellion and subsequent radicalization of politi- 
cal movements and their political thinking (as in 


the cases of the movements of the Southern] 
Sudanese, the Eritreans, and the northerners i 
Chad) and have at least generated tensions in vir. 
tually every African state. 

6. The unity of the parties that originally spear. 
headed the struggles for independence and emerged 
from these struggles in charge of the new national 
governments has collapsed. All the independence 
movements were essentially united fronts of dis 
parate forces that shared the single objective of 
eradicating colonial rule; and once independence 
had been attained, the diverse tribal, regional, eco- 
nomic, social, and ideological interests and aspira- 
tions of the various elements clashed. Consequently, 
a struggle for power ensued. As this sharpened, the 
parties almost invariably split, with the new group- 
ings often reflecting a sharper division betwee 
conservative and radical persuasions. Subsequent 
conflicts over a new balance of power in many 
instances resulted in loss of governmental authority 
and effectiveness and have generally led to the 
establishment of a single-party political system or} 
military rule. 

7. There is a strong Pan-Africanist and “black- 
consciousness” aspiration to complete Africa’s 
“unfinished revolution”—that is, to free the African 
majorities of South Africa, South-West Africa 
(Namibia), Rhodesia, and the Portuguese territories 
of Angola, Mozambique, and Guinea-Bissau fro 
white majority rule. The emotions aroused by the 
existence of white minority rule on a black continent 
cannot be ignored—to do so would be to overlook a 
major political determinant of the politics of the 
continent and the growth of revolutionary violence. 

8. Arab-Israeli and other Middle Eastern quarrels 
have spilled over into North and Northeast Africa 
These have produced tensions not only between 
Arab and black African states, but also between Arab 
neighbors—especially Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, 
Libya, and Egypt. 

9. The competition of the major powers in Africar 
arenas has caused and continues to cause signifi- 
cant disruption, for great-power influence figures 
importantly in the policies and alliances of man 
governments. This competition pits both the Sovie 
bloc against China, and the main Western nations 
against the Communist nations. 

These factors together have not only created 
instability and turmoil but have also helped to swel 
the ranks of Africa’s radicals and revolutionarie 
They have thus contributed, in varying degrees, to the 
dynamics of the struggle for local, regional, © 
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continental power. Everywhere in Africa today one 
finds revolutionaries who are challenging the estab- 
lished authorities’ claims to power. Even in the few 
states under the rule of “revolutionary governments” 
—e.g., Libya, Egypt, Algeria, Guinea, the People’s 
Republic of the Congo (Brazzaville), and the Sudan 
—there are revolutionaries contesting the right 
of these regimes to be considered “genuinely 
revolutionary.” 


The Revolutionaries 


Who, then, are the revolutionaries, and what are 
their perspectives? Revolutionary movements in 
Africa, as in the rest of the Third World, can be 
understood only if we avoid the deterministic cate- 
gories employed: by Communist and Western ideo- 
logists and seek instead to identify the movements 
in terms of their local settings. This approach also 
offers a means of distinguishing types of revolu- 
tionary movements—a distinction crucial for a grasp 
of the political processes operating not only in 
Africa but in the Third World at large. The author 
suggests the following breakdown as a useful frame- 
work for political analysis. 


Revolutionary Nationalists. Revolutionaries of this 
sort want to bring about fundamental changes within 
a single country and to implement a foreign policy 
based upon that country’s national interest. It ought 
to be stressed that, as Robert D. Crane of the Hudson 
Institute has pointed out,’ “revolutionary national- 
ism” differs from “rebellious nationalism,” the 
motive force behind anti-colonial movements that 
seek primarily to remove alien rule but have no 
ideological commitment to major societal changes. 
While most African leaders—like Kenya’s President 
Kenyatta, the lvory Coast’s President Houphouet- 
Boigny, Botswana’s Sir Seretse Khama, or Lesotho’s 
Chief Leabua Jonathan—would qualify as “rebellious 
nationalists,” they could by no stretch of the 
imagination be regarded as revolutionaries. Good 
examples of revolutionary nationalists would be 
Egypt’s President Anwar Sadat, Algeria’s President 
Houari Boumedienne, Guinea’s President Sékou 
Touré, and the Congo (Brazzaville)’s President 
Marien Ngouabi. 

The revolutionary nationalists and their move- 


a 


1 “Revolutionary Nationalism: An Instrument of Systematic Change 
in the Third World,”’ Hudson Institute Discussion Paper, Jan. 22, 1968. 


ments have a strong predisposition toward non- 
alignment in foreign affairs; but because in the 
first stage of their struggle they are engaged mainly 
in challenging the West’s post-colonial political, eco- 
nomic, or strategic interests, they usually rely more 
heavily on support from one or both of the main 
Communist powers than on support from the West. 
lf they are in government, they normally identify with 
Third World bodies such as the Conference of 
Nonaligned States; if they are in opposition, they 
tend to identify more closely—but seldom exclu- 
sively—with bodies like the Tricontinental Confer- 
ence of the Peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, or the Soviet and Chinese front organiza- 
tions. They do not refuse aid from or eschew rela- 
tions with Western countries, although they usually 
exhibit a preference for some of these nations over 
others. On the whole, however, they complai 

strongly about a general lack of response to thei 

causes on the part of the Western world. 


Pan-nationalist Revolutionaries. Such revolution 
aries define national interest not in terms of one 
individual country but in terms of some wider entity 


REVOLUTIONARY NATIONALISM 


. . we do not claim to make a progress report with 
regard to our working class. However, we can say that 
our party has clearly defined the present stage of our 
revolution, i.e., the stage of national people’s democ- 
racy. We are now Settling down to the task of beginning 
courageously the struggle for national liberation. 

In a country still closely dependent on the capitalist 
powers, in which the economy, the monopoly of foreign 
and domestic trade are in the hands of the foreigner, 
we consider that it is wiser for us not to mention the 
rare victories of our people when the struggle of our 
working class for real national independence is still very 
great. At the same time that we must snatch from the 
Capitalists a few fragments of the key sector of our 
economy, we must democratize them so that everything 
may really be for the people and only for the people. In 
other words, at the same time that we must set for our- 
selves the basic problems of independence and national 
sovereignty, it is necessary to conduct the struggle 
against the bureaucratic bourgeoisie and the feudal 
system, it is necessary to create and train cadres and 


to produce more to resolve the immediate problems of 
our masses. 


—Speech of May 1, 1971, by Marien Ngouabi, President 
of the People’s Republic of the Congo (Brazzaville), in 
Bulletin Quotidien de I’Aci (Brazzaville), May 5, 1971. 
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and they stand ready to give higher priority to the 
achievement of a unified revolutionary movement 
‘han to the attainment of the goals of a specific 
sountry. Africa has two movements that fall into 
his classification: the Pan-Arabists, often referred 
0 as Arab revolutionaries or Arab socialists, and 
he Pan-Africanists. The late President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser of Egypt, in the early stages of his career, 
sonstituted the outstanding example of the Arab 
evolutionary. (Indeed, he originated the modern 
novement.) Perhaps the best current illustration 
vould be Libya’s President, Colonel Muammar al- 
Yadaffy. The most dedicated contemporary Pan- 
Africanist is Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, the former Presi- 
lent of Ghana, who now lives in exile in Guinea; but 
auinea’s President Sékou Touré has also championed 
e cause, if somewhat less consistently. This aspect 
f Touré’s policies is reflected in his proposal of 
ebruary 1971 for the creation of a single, united 
volutionary front for Africa.’ 
While Pan-nationalist revolutionaries do some- 
imes form close alliances with straightforward 
volutionary nationalists (recently, for instance, the 
saders of Libya, Egypt, and the Sudan have con- 
luded the Tripoli Alliance; and the leaders of Libya, 
gypt, and Syria have established the Federation 
Arab States), they are by and large more rigor- 
sly nonaligned than the revolutionary nationalists. 
oreover, Arab revolutionaries, such as Libya’s 
adaffy tend to be bitterly opposed to all forms of 
mmunism and to be as critical of the USSR and 
hina as of Western nations. 


Regional Revolutionary Nationalists. This type of 
2volutionary belongs to an ethnic or regional group 


2 His formulation of the scheme went thus: ‘“‘A very important 
lem is facing our continent—the problem of the organic unity of 
revolutionary parties, states, and classes in Africa in order to 
uct decisively the criminal enterprise of imperialist 
lonization. There must be a united revolution in Africa. All those 
no have chosen a life of dignity against neo-colonialism must 
ceed in creating a vast Pan-African political movement to be joined 
) the Congolese Party of Labor, the Guinean Democratic Party, and 
3 revolutionary parties of Algeria, the UAR, Tanzania, Zambia, and 
Other progessive parties. All progressive trade unions, youth 
ments, and women's associations should also join the proposed 
| movement, which will draw up a common strategy for the new 
. We are sure that we can solve this problem by holding, as soon 
Possible, a great Pan-African congress to draft the statutes of a 
rican party to which all progressive African political parties will 
affiliated. Why should the revolutionary African countries not sign 
itary alliance pact enabling them to give military assistance to 
¥ member who may need it? Imperialism deserves only one thing: 
. We must accelerate this death.’’ Radio Conakry broadcast (in 


>". Feb. 20, 1971. 


in open revolt against an established national politi- 
cal system which, the minority contends, discrimi- 
nates against its fundamental interests and refuses 
to allow it an acceptable degree of autonomy. Re- 
gional revolutionary nationalists are essentially sepa- 
ratist in aspiration; and they are prepared, if neces- 
Sary, to break away from the countries of which they 
currently are a part. They also opt for military strug- 
gle as a means of accomplishing their objectives. 
Probably the most widely known example of a re- 
gional revolutionary movement has been the short- 
lived Biafran Republic, which resulted from the ill- 
fated attempt of the Ibos to withdraw from the 
Nigerian Federation. Other movements still active 
include Anya-nya, the military organization of the 
Southern Sudanese Nilotic tribes that have carried 
on a rebellion for almost 20 years now; the Eritrean 
Liberation Front (ELF) in Ethiopia; and the Front for 
National Liberation (FROLINAT) in Chad. It ought to 
be pointed out, however, that FROLINAT is less clearly 
separatist than Anya-nya or the ELF. FROLINAT 
aspires to achieve a “truly independent democratic 
constitution for Chad for the benefit of all its people 
without discrimination, not merely for a racial, tribal 
and religious minority.” ° 

A significant aspect of the regional revolutionary 
nationalist movements has been their religious over- 
tones, for these overtones have tended to lead to out- 
side involvement in the internal affairs of the states 
in which the movements have developed. The Ibos in 
the secessionist Biafran Republic, for instance, 
stressed their Christian affiliations and claimed that 
these affiliations were the reason that Northern Ni- 
geria’s Islamic majority was oppressing them. De- 
spite the fact that the Federal Nigerians as a whole 
had more Christians in their numbers than were to 
be found among the Ibos, the Ibos successfully ap- 
pealed to world Christendom on this basis. The 
Southern Sudanese, who are all either Christians or 
animists, have similarly emphasized their affinities 
with the Christian world and have denounced efforts 
of the regime in Khartoum to “impose an Arab and 
Muslim hegemony” on them. Fascinatingly enough, 
though, they have not directed their appeals for 
backing simply to Christians. They have also solicited 
and received some support from Israel on the ground 
that the Southern Sudanese and Israel have a mu- 
tuality of interest since the Sudanese government, 
under General Jaafar Nimeri, decided to join with 
pia Mee in es 2 A Be ae ole. Se 


3 Africa Contemporary Record, 1970-71, London, Rex Collings, 1971, 
p. B 278. 
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in their policy of confrontation with | para a Libertagao de Angola (MPLA) in Angola; and 
oe ai | ihe eta Liberation Front was | the Frente de Libertagao de Mogambique (FRELIMO) 
initially headed by a Christian, it has increasingly | in Mozambique. (Significantly, the list does not in- 
stressed the Muslim nature of Eritrea as contrasted | clude the African National Congiess of South Africa 
with “the Christian Highlands,” the seat of Ethiopian | or the South-West Africa People S Organization. While 
power; and as a Muslim group the ELF has managed | it contains no Sudanese party either, this SH 
to garner backing from the Arab revolutionaries in | can be explained by the fact that no national-front 
Syria, Libya, and elsewhere. FROLINAT’s leader, Dr. | party existed in the Sudan at the time that ‘the pub- 
Abba Siddick, has likewise won the support of Libya | lication appeared. General Nimeri’s Revolution Com- 


on the basis of “Muslim solidarity.” mand Council has since endeavored to remedy that 
situation.)* 
Marxist-Leninist Revolutionaries. These revolution- Many African countries have at least Communist 


aries differ from the revolutionary nationalists and | cells. While no pro-Moscow or pro-Peking group en- 
the Pan-nationalist revolutionaries in at least three | joys major influence anywhere on the continent or 
major respects. The Marxist-Leninists seek to create | any real influence at all in black Africa, the pro- 
Communist states based on “scientific socialism’; | Moscow groups by and large are more numerous 
they reject both the narrower nationalist and the | and boast greater memberships than the pro-Peking 
wider Pan-nationalist aspirations of the other two | ones. Moscow-oriented groups (most of whom oper- 
groups; and they oppose all notions of nonalignment | ate from exile headquarters) exist mainly in Egypt, 
and advocate open participation in either one or the | Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, South Africa, Ethiopia, 
other of the Communist camps. : Guinea-Bissau, Angola, Réunion, Mauritius, Mada- 
Africa’s Marxist-Leninist revolutionaries consist of | gascar, and the Sudan. Peking-oriented groups are 
three basic types. Some identify themselves with | to be found in the Sudan, Egypt, Somalia, the Peo- 
Moscow; others are oriented toward Peking; and the | ple’s Republic of the Congo (Brazzaville), Mali, Mo- 
last describe themselves as “national Communists.” | zambique, Angola, and South Africa. The “national 
These divisions came about as a result of both the | Communists” are confined primarily to Egypt, Al- 
development of the Sino-Soviet struggle and Com- | geria, the Sudan, and Guinea. Their position is) 
munist tactical innovations in the Third World, par- | harder to assess than that of the pro-Moscow and 
ticularly in Africa and the Middle East. With respect | pro-Peking groups. The national Communists’ avowed 
to the latter, a few words should be said in elabora- | blueprint for revolution involves the establishment 
tion. In the early 1960's, Moscow found Soviet na- | of “single-party” systems of government in their 
‘| tional interests increasingly at odds with its role as | countries and then the transformation of the present 
promoter of the international Communist movement. mass nationalist parties there into “vanguard” par- 
For example, the USSR felt it expedient to lend its | ties.2 Such a plan entails gaining sway within the} 
wholehearted support to Nasser at a time when he | current regimes, and only in the Sudan and Egypt 
had thrown most Egyptian Communists into prison. | have national Communists managed to obtain ap-} 
To resolve this dilemma, the Soviets endorsed the | preciable influence within the existing governments. § 
policy of “national communism” as appropriate to | Even in these Cases, moreover, it is difficult to judge 
certain circumstances in the Third World. Specifi- | how successful the individuals are in carrying ong 
cally, Moscow decreed that in countries where a | their Leninist work of “boring from within,” ory 
“progressive” national front existed, and especially | whether their own militancy diminishes as they func-} 
where it was in power, the correct tactic was for the | tion within the ruling elite. 
local Communist party to disband and for individual The continent’s only significant Communist par-# 
Communists to join the “national-front” party with a | ties, however, are those of North Africa, the Repub- | 
view to exercising influence within its ranks. A recent | lic of South Africa, and the Sudan. Of these, theF 
authoritative Soviet publication recognizes eight such Egyptian and South African parties constitute the 
“revolutionary democratic” parties in Africa. They | oldest, both having been founded in 1921. The Egyp-§ 
are the governing parties of Algeria, Egypt, Guinea, | tian party has served as the nursery for the growth§ 
the People’s Republic of the Congo (Brazzaville), and 
Tanzania; the Partido Africano de Independencia de 


Guiné “portuguesa” e das Ilhas de Cabo Verde LP ear G Seu Academy of Sciences, The Political Parties | 
(PAIGC) in Guinea-Bissau; the Movimento Popular 5 Ibid. 7M 


Loci. 
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ON ARAB SOCIALISM 


[Islamic socialism is] not a step toward communism, 
nor is it an evolution from capitalism. It is completely 
different from the socialism which is communism. It 
aims at social justice and is based on Islam, a great 
religion which has its own principles for the organiza- 
tion of society as well as of individual lives. . . . When 
we ban gambling, liquor and immoral night clubs . . 
and when we abolish foreign languages from our streets 
and from our documents and signs and replace them 
with Arabic, when we revive Islamic values—not super- 
ficial values but true Islamic values as sent by God— 
when we revive Arabism, we do all this to defend the 
real character of the nation, its dignity, glories, and 
heritage, and thereby we arm ourselves against im- 
perialism. 


—From interview with Libyan Premier Muammar al- 
Qadaffy by Robert Stephens in The Observer (London), 


Jan. 30, 1972. 


of generations of Arab Communists throughout North 
Africa and the Middle East. It fell on hard times 
during the 1950’s when Nasser came to regard Arab 
Communists as a threat to his efforts to forge Arab 
unity and clapped many Egyptian Communists into 
prison. In the early 1960's, the party, at Moscow’s 
behest, formally disbanded with the understanding 
that its members would be eligible as individuals to 
join Nasser’s Arab Socialist Union. This step caused 
a large section of the ‘party to turn away from its 
former orientation toward Moscow. Today, the Egyp- 
tian party exists largely as an exile group. 

The South African Communist Party (SACP) be- 
came illegal in 1950, but it succeeded in operating 
clandestinely within South Africa until 1960. Most 
of its leaders, with the exception of those in prison 
(notably Abram Fischer, who is serving a life sen- 
tence), left the country after 1963 to establish an 
exile organization in London. There the party pub- 
lishes a quarterly journal, The African Communist. 

Historically, the SACP’s relationships with the 
African National Congress and other black national- 
ist groups of South Africa have been uneasy, for the 
black nationalists have viewed the Communists as 
their rivals. But during the 1960’s the traditionally 
non-Communist (or even anti-Communist) leadership 
of the ANC in exile found it useful to accept all the 
black South African Communists in exile into the 
ANC External Mission because of the considerable 
Support that the SACP has rendered the ANC. In 
April 1969, at its conference in Morogoro, Tanzania, 


the ANC also agreed to set up a revolutionary front 
organization with representatives of other South 
African racial groups, most of them members of the 
SACP.* One must hasten to add, though, that this 
move generated strong criticism within the ANC, and 
the final outcome is by no means settled yet. 

It should be noted, too, that in 1971 the SACP 
leadership in exile decided to change its revolution- 
ary tactics and concentrate on “reestablishing the 
party as an organization of professional revolution- 
aries closely linked with the working class and peas- 
antry.” ’ In a resolution on the role of armed strug- 
gle, the SACP rejected the (Chinese) theory that 
localized activities of full-time guerrillas would in 
themselves spawn revolution, but it likewise repudi- 
ated the notion that armed activity should await com- 
plete political mobilization and advanced nationwide 
organization. It emphasized, however, that armed 
struggle must not be approached as a purely mili- 
tary question—that operations must be planned to 
arouse and organize the masses. While the principal 
undertakings would be initiated in, and based on, 
rural areas, armed ventures in the towns were to 
constitute an indispensable corollary effort. The fight- 
ing forces must be comprised of “political cadres” — 
that is, they must be subordinate to the political 
movement and demonstrate ideological conviction 
and commitment rather than just the discipline of a 
traditional, “bourgeois” army. Political and military 
leadership must be coordinated and eventually inte- 
grated.’ 

Of the older Communist parties, that of the Sudan 
looms as by far the most important. Since we shall 
discuss it at greater length in another context a bit 
later, just a few general remarks about it will suffice 
here. The party had its roots in Egyptian and Suda- 
nese anti-imperialist struggles during the 1920’s but 
only began its independent existence in 1945; by the 
1960’s it had built up its strength to significant pro- 
portions. Indeed, Abdel Khalik Mahgoub, the Secre- 
tary General of the party, had emerged as possibly 
the most prestigious of all African Communist lead- 
ers. Hence, Moscow’s decision to counsel Communist 
parties in most Arab countries to dissolve themselves 
in accordance with the wishes of “national-front’”’ 
rulers did not sit well with him. Unlike many other 


Communists, he neither turned toward Peking nor 


6 See the account of the April 1969 gathering in Africa Contemporary 
Record, 1969-70, London, Rex Collings, 1970, pp. C 148-54. 

7? World Marxist Review (Prague), March 1971. 

® See The African Communist, No. 43, Fourth Quarter, 1970, pp. 
51-62. 
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agreed to disband his party. His refusal greatly em- 
barrassed the Russians and in July 1971 precipitated 
a major crisis in relations between the USSR and the 
Sudan—as well as between the Sudan and its mili- 
tant allies, Egypt and especially Libya. The ultimate 
outcome was Mahgoub’s execution and a firm crack- 
down by the Sudanese government on those Commu- 
nists of his persuasion. 

As for the other North African parties besides the 
Egyptian party, there is relatively little to be said. 
Within a few months after Algeria achieved inde- 
pendence in 1962, the new government of Ahmed 
Ben Bella banned the Algerian party (PCA). For a 
time, individual Communists did hold some positions 
within the regime, but they quickly lost these after 
Ben Bella’s ouster in June 1965. The PCA now func- 
tions in exile with a tenuous link to internal elements 
through student and clandestine political opposition 
groups such as the Avant-garde Socialist Party 
(PAGS). In January 1971, the Algerian authorities 
dissolved the National Union of Algerian Students, 
accusing it of having become a tool of the PAGS. The 
Tunisian Communist Party has been illegal since an 
attempt to assassinate President Bourguiba failed in 
January 1963. In 1960, King Mohammed V of Mo- 
rocco declared the Moroccan Communist Party in- 
compatible with Islam and banned it, but in 1968 
Mohammed’s son and successor, King Hassan Ill, 
allowed its former Secretary General, Ali Yata, to re- 
suscitate it under the name of the Parti de Libération 
du Socialisme. This authorization lasted only briefly 
—in fact, just a year. 

To sum up, then, few Communist parties are per- 
mitted to operate openly anywhere in Africa, so most 
of them maintain themselves from headquarters 
abroad—e.g., the South Africans in London, the 
Egyptians in Eastern Europe, and the Algerians, 
Tunisians, and Moroccans in Paris and Prague. But 
veiled Communist groups do function on the conti- 
nent either within legal trade-union or student bodies 
or under suitable (usually transitory) soubriquets 
like the Nigerian Workers’ and Peasants’ Party. 


Islamic Revolutionaries. Revolutionaries in this 
category identify themselves first and foremost as 
Muslims, and they oppose both the revolutionary na- 
tionalists and the Marxist-Leninist revolutionaries 
with equal fervor. Their major movement in Africa 
is the Muslim Brothers. This movement has strong 
groups in Egypt and the Sudan (where it is known 
as the Islamic Charter Front) and less potent groups 
in Algeria, Libya, and Morocco. Though Nasser’s 
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Egypt vigorously suppressed the Muslim Brotherhood § 
and the Sudan has now outlawed it, too, the move 
ment has demonstrated a tenacious capacity for Sur- ff 
vival. Its funds come mainly from sources in Saudi 
Arabia, and its headquarters are situated in Geneva. 

The Muslim Brothers regard themselves as ag 
“ourifying force within Islam”; however, their lead-§ 
ers are not u/amas (traditional professional Muslim 
theologians) but a modernizing elite of academics, 
students, army officers, civil servants, and profes- 
sional men. The movement’s methods of organiza- 
tion resemble those of the Communists. It operates 
through clandestine cells usually located in the uni- 
versities, the army, and the civil service. 


National Liberation Revolutionaries. These revolu- 
tionaries fall into a separate classification because of 
the nature of their immediate goal. They seek to 
liberate the African majorities of their individual 
lands—South Africa, Namibia (South-West Africa), 
and Rhodesia; the Portuguese territories of Angola, 
Mozambique, and Guinea-Bissau; the French terri- 
tories of the Coast of Afars and the Issas, the Comoro 
Islands, and Réunion; and the Spanish colonies of the 
Spanish Sahara and the Canary Islands—from white 
minority rule. More specifically, they are committed 
to armed struggle as the means of attaining their 
objective and spurn negotiation with the govern- 
ments of the white-ruled countries. This character- 
istic not only distinguishes them from African na- 
tionalists who are willing to engage in such negotia- 
tions, but also qualifies them as “revolutionaries.” 

Judged purely by the criterion of operative guer- 
rilla forces, there are today eight major movements 
of this variety. These include the Movimento Popular | 
para a Libertagao de Angola (MPLA), the Frente® 
Nacional de Libertagao de Angola/Governo de Re- | 
publica de Angola em Exilio (FNLA/GRAE), and the | 
Uniao Nacional pro Independencia Total de Angola 
(UNITA) of Angola; the Frente de Libertagao def 
Mogambique (FRELIMO); the Partido Africano def 
Independencia a de Guiné “portuguesa” e das I/has# 
de Cabo Verde (PAIGC) of Guinea-Bissau; the Front 
for the Liberation of Zimbabwe (FROLIZI), whichf 
unites military elements from the earlier nationalist# 
movements, the Zimbabwe African People’s Union 
(ZAPU) and the Zimbabwe African National Union} 
(ZANU) of Rhodesia; the African National Congress} 
(ANC) of South Africa, and the South-West Africal 
People’s Organization (SWAPO) of Namibia. 

Among the lesser important movements are the 
Comité Revolucionario de Mocambique (COREMO) of 
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ozambique; the Pan-Africanist Congress (PAC) and 

e Unity Movement of South Africa (UMSA) of South 
\frica; the Mouvement National de /a Libération des 
tomores (MOLINACO) of the Comoro Islands; and 

e Mouvement pour |’Autodétermination et I’Indé- 
sndance de /’Archipel Canarien (MPAIAC) of the 
vanary Islands. 

The primary supporter of most of the movements 
the Organization of African Unity. Of the major 

ovements, for example, the OAU recognizes and 
acks all but the FLNA and UNITA. The OAU works 
hrough the African Liberation Committee, which it 
sstablished in 1963 with headquarters in Dar es 
alaam. Not only does the Liberation Committee dis- 
»urse funds from OAU member-states and try to co- 
rdinate the activities of the different movements, 

t it has also endeavored to prevent foreign involve- 

ent in Africa through the liberation struggle by in- 
isting that all foreign aid, whether arms or money, 
e channeled exclusively through it. 

But, in practice, this effort has not proved alto- 
ether successful. While the Communist nations do 
thannel some of their aid through the Liberation 
yommittee, the USSR and the People’s Republic of 
hina provide additional direct help to the organiza- 
ions that they particularly favor—e.g., the MPLA of 

gola and the PAIGC of Guinea-Bissau. In China’s 
sase, this outside aid does not go just to those move- 
ments that carry the OAU’s endorsement, but to 

hers as well—for example, the COREMO of Mozam- 
ique. While the bulk of the financial aid that the 
.iberation Committee dispenses comes from African 
tates, most of its arms are supplied by the Soviet 
loc, China, Cuba, and Yugoslavia. It also gets some 
inancial assistance and nonmilitary material from 
he Communist nations. 

Because the Liberation Committee and all the 
major liberation movements have wanted to keep 
heir nonaligned posture from being eroded by one- 
ided support from outside the continent—that is, 
rom the Communist world—they have deliberately 
ought to encourage support from Western sources. 
ndeed, they have managed to get the United Nations 
0 circulate an appeal to all its members to provide 

e movements with funds, to be channeled through 
he Liberation Committee. However, Western aid has 

us far been quite limited. Some Scandinavian gov- 
#rnments—notably Sweden and Denmark—do make 
annual contributions to the Liberation Committee’s 
'reasury, but no other Western government does so. 
A number of Western-based political and voluntary 
organizations, including the World Council of 


Churches, furnish assistance—mostly in the form of 
medicines, educational resources, and clothing. In 
1970, a conference of Western organizations also 
convened in Italy to mobilize support for the Portu- 


guese African liberation movement, and on that oc- 


casion His Holiness the Pope gave an audience to 
the liberation leaders. 

This general lack of response from the West has 
bitterly disappointed the liberation movements; 
moreover, the willingness of some Western govern- 
ments to supply certain kinds of military equipment 


to the rulers of the white redoubts in Southern Africa 


has reinforced the movements’ perceptions of wide- 
spread Western indifference and/or hostility to their 
cause. Substantial evidence has been advanced, for 
example, that Portugal derives considerable direct 
and indirect benefits for its military undertakings in 
Africa from being a member of NATO,’ and the Afri- 
can liberation movements have roundly denounced 
Portugal’s NATO partners for abetting the efforts of 
Portugal to hang on to its African possessions. Simi- 
larly, they have decried Britain’s decision to sell 


arms to South Africa for external defense as an act 


of enmity toward the liberation struggle. 

The revolutionary liberation movements have three 
basic elements in common. First, all assert their de- 
sire for nonalignment in world affairs. None of the 
movements wishes to attach itself exclusively to any 
country or international camp; however, because 
some rely heavily on Communist support, their rep- 
resentatives tend to move more frequently in inter- 
national Communist than in Western political circles. 
Second, the top leaders and main elements of all of 
them are revolutionary nationalists. (Among these 
leaders, Amilcar Cabral, the founder and Secretary 
General of the PAIGC of Guinea-Bissau, must be 
rated as one of the Third World’s most important 
revolutionary thinkers."°) Third, every movement is 
essentially a united-front organization containing 
widely disparate political elements. There are both 


Communists and committed anti-Communists in not 


9S. J. Bosgra and C. van Krimpens, “Origins of Portuguese Military 
Equipment, Portugal and NATO,” African Contemporary Record, 
1969-70, pp. C 117-39. 

10 Though a committed Marxist, Cabral is a nonaligned politician 
and a hard-headed realist. He rejects the theories of those, like the 
Maoists, who argue that the revolutionary impetus must come from the 
peasants and workers. He identifies the initial source of revolutionary 
power under colonial conditions as the African petty bourgeoisie 
rather than the working class and the peasantry, though he 
acknowledges that the petty bourgeoisie may betray the liberation 
struggle after achieving victory over the colonial forces. See Amilcar 
Cabral, Revolution in Guinea—An African People’s Struggle, London, 
Published from 21 Theobald’s Road, WC1, n.d. 
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only the rank and file but also the leaderships of 
some of the movements, especially the ANC of South 
Africa, the MPLA of Angola, and FRELIMO of Mozam- 
bique. The strength and influence of the Marxist- 
Leninist cadres vary from movement to movement. 
For example, Communists form a more significant 
element in the PAIGC, the MPLA, and the ANC than 
in SWAPO of Namibia, UNITA of Angola, ZAPU of 
Rhodesia, FRELIMO of Mozambique, or the declining 
PAC of South Africa and ZANU of Rhodesia. 

As a result of the great reliance that the liberation 
movements have had to place on the backing of the 
Communist countries, African Marxist-Leninists have 
gained increased opportunities to build cells within 
the movements. These cells have, in turn, exerted 
sufficient pressure within movements like SWAPO, 
the ANC, FRELIMO, UNITA, ZAPU, and ZANU to con- 
front the non-Marxist top leaders of the movements 
with a major problem. Either the leaders must in 
some measure accede to the demands of the Marx- 
ist-Leninists, or the leaders must try to.control or 
expel the Marxist-Leninists and risk losing support 
from Moscow or Peking. The internal dynamics pro- 
duced by this dilemma are discernible within all the 
liberation movements; indeed, the dilemma is an im- 
portant element in the ideological struggle that goes 
on inside each movement concurrently with the 
struggle against a common enemy. It seems likely 
that the longer the military struggles last and the 
more dependent the guerrillas become on the back- 
ing of the Communist states, the more Marxist- 
oriented the leaderships will tend to become. This 
tendency has been noticeable in both the changing 
rhetoric and organizational structure of most libera- 
tion movements as their struggles have developed. 
In 1969, for instance, the ANC of South Africa re- 
appraised its tactics and began to call for ‘‘a qualita- 
tive change in the organizational structure” for the 
purpose of “fighting a People’s Revolutionary War.” * 
This is a far cry from where it started originally. 

The heavy reliance of the liberation movements on 
the support of the Communist nations has also been 
divisive in another way, for the Sino-Soviet rivalry 
has had a pronounced impact on movements vying 
with one another for influence. Most movements con- 
tain at least individual leaders inclined toward either 
Moscow or Peking, and the USSR and China have 
shown a disposition to back different movements op- 
erating in competition within a single territory rather 
than the same one, each Communist power basing 
a A bocca Nae OA Re 4 

11 See the source cited in fn 6. 
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its choice on an assessment of which group seemed 
most likely to side with itself. In the case of the) 
Rhodesian movements, for example, the Soviets 
have tended to favor ZAPU, while the Chinese have 
championed ZANU. However, it ought to be pointed 
out that the Chinese have been much less successful 
in winning expressions of support from the major 
African movements than the Soviets have. 


The Sudan: A Case Study 


As our discussion has already suggested, these 
different revolutionary elements contend with one 
another for influence on the African scene. For pur- 
poses of illustrating this competition and gaining a 
deeper understanding of the interests and activities 
of Africa’s various revolutionary movements, let us 
look in some detail at the prelude to and aftermath 
of the sanguinary “Revolution of Correction” in the 
Sudan that lasted from July 19 to July 23, 1971. The 
Sudan is almost a textbook case in that its society 
contains all but one of the revolutionary types—the 
national liberation revolutionaries—that we have 
identified. At least, the diverse types did exist until 
the “Revolution of Correction’’—the culmination of 
a power struggle between two groups of revolution- 
aries—resulted in the defeat of the Marxist-Leninists 
at the hands of General Nimeri’s Revolution Com- 
mand Council (RCC). 

On May 25, 1969, the Sudan’s parties of national- 
ist rebellion, the Umma and the National Unionist: 
Party, which had spearheaded the anti-colonial strug- 
gle and achieved power under a parliamentary sys- 
tem of government, were overthrown in a military 
coup led by a Young Officers’ Movement under the 
command of Colonel (now Major-General) Jaafar 
Nimeri. There had been an earlier military coup 
(which had produced the regime of General Ibrahim 
Abboud, 1958-64), but it had been staged by the 
nonrevolutionary establishment of brigadiers and 
generals. The young revolutionary officers differed 
greatly from those who had held power formerly. 
This new military group included both revolutionary 
nationalists and Pan-nationalist or Arab revolution- 
aries. While Nimeri himself is an Arab revolutionary 
with a strong personal attachment to Nasser, the 
revolutionary nationalists were in the majority. 

This balance reflected fairly accurately the tempe 
of Sudanese sentiment at large. Among the Sudanese 
there persist old suspicions of Egypt stemming from 
an earlier period when Cairo sought to establish its 


— over the Nile Valley. These suspicions The Muslim Brotherhood of the Sudan had also 


ve constituted one of the factors behind the growth 
Sudanese nationalism and its later, more militant 
nifestation of revolutionary nationalism. A second 
dering factor has been the fact that the Sudan 
divided between an Arab/ Muslim society in the 
h and a black Nilotic/non-Muslim, mainly ani- 
ist and Christian society in the south. At the time 
e country gained its independence in 1955, the 
utherners had opted for a federal system with 
al autonomy; and a year later, after their hopes 
ere frustrated and they began to fear total domina- 
ion by an “Arab Islamic North,” they turned to vio- 
ence. Out of this conflict grew the armed struggle 
of the Anya-nya, a revolutionary movement of re- 
gional nationalists. As a result of this revolutionary 
challenge, northerners came to a deeper realization 
of the importance for the unity of the country of a 
Nationalism based on the Sudan rather than on “the 
rab nation.” Moreover, the steady intensification of 
he armed struggle in the south, despite massive 
ilitary repression, helped to generate disillusion- 
ment with the essentially bourgeois nationalist par- 
ies and to fan revolutionary nationalism among the 
unger officers of the Sudan’s unvictorious army, 
well as among other sections of the elite. 
Well before the revolutionary nationalists and 
rab revolutionaries loomed on the political horizon, 
o other revolutionary movements—the Commu- 
ists and the Muslim Brothers (the Islamic Charter 
ront)—had appeared, and they both were function- 
ng in the country at the time of the 1969 military 
coup. The Egyptian Communists had nurtured a 
udanese Communist Party as far back as the 
1920's; after operating through a series of anti- 
mperialist fronts like the White Flag League and the 
ovement for National Liberation (which had links 
ith the Comintern), it had finally emerged, as we 
ave already indicated, as an independent Commu- 
ist party in 1945 under the direction of experienced 
Marxist-Leninists such as Abdel Khalik Mahgoub and 
he trade-unionist Ahmed al-Sheikh. Of all the revo- 
utionary groups, it alone had managed to bridge the 
p between north and south to some degree. As 
rly as 1925, the Egyptian Communists, with con- 
iderable prescience, had correctly diagnosed the 
nger of conflict between northerners and south- 
ners in the Sudan and had urged their Sudanese 
mrades not to neglect that largely-ignored region 
their country. By. the 1960's, the Sudanese Com- 
unists had succeeded in producing one outstand- 
southern Communist leader, Joseph Garang. 


been inspired by Cairo, and its growth had more or 
less paralleled that of the Sudanese Communist 
Party. These two modernizing and revolutionary 
groups had become bitter rivals for influence among 
secondary-school and university students. The fervor 
of the Muslim Brothers, however, fed not only on 
fears of, and antipathy toward, the atheistic Commu- 
nists but also on their growing mistrust of the 
Islamic leadership of the country’s two major reli- 
gious sects, which dominated the traditional nation- 
alist parties. 

When Nimeri’s Young Officers staged their coup 
in 1969, they at once abolished all the established 
political parties, including the Muslim Brotherhood 
and the Communist Party. However, the RCC did give 
the Communists an opportunity to join with it as in- 
dividuals in a revolutionary front. This offer pro- 
duced a crisis within Communist ranks. One section 
of the party—led by veterans like Ahmed Suleiman 
—chose to adopt the position of national commu- 
nism, and some of the group became ministers in 
the military-controlled regime. Another section, 
under Mahgoub, refused pointblank to disband the 
party on the ground that while Nimeri’s officers were 
revolutionary, they had not attained authority through 
“the power of the masses” but through an elitist 
coup. Despite strong pressure from Moscow, which 
was interested in cultivating Nimeri’s regime, Mah- 
goub refused to change his mind. The crisis among 
the Communists embittered the two rival sides and 
sparked intrigue within the regime itself. 

The quarrel between the Communists finally came 
to a head—under mounting pressure from Nimeri— 
in July 1970. At a party conference in Khartoum, 
Mahgoub’s faction claimed to have defeated the na- 
tional Communists’ proposals for the dissolution of 
the party. In November, Nimeri’s patience finally 
gave out. He dismissed three ministers from the 
RCC—Maijor Hashim al-Ata and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Babikr al-Nur (both Communists and Mahgoub sup- 
porters) and Major Faruq Uthman Hamadallah (a 
revolutionary nationalist whose quarrel with Nimeri 
was not fundamentally ideological), and he ordered 
Mahgoub’s arrest. Three months later, Nimeri 
launched a campaign denouncing the Communists 
for indulging in the “hobby of sabotage, personality 
cult, subservience, excessive selfishness, self-love 
and lust for power.” ** Then in April 1971 he flew to 
Moscow to insist that in the future contacts between 


12 Radio Omdurman Domestic Broadcast (in Arabic), Feb. 12, 1971. 
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CAVEAT FOR COMMUNISTS 


_.. the question is not between the authorities and the 
Communists but between the Sudanese people’s move- 
ment and a particular group which intends to kill this 
movement. The Sudanese masses have proved their 
ability to confront this group. They put an end to the 
situation on July 22 [1971] when Nimeri returned to 
power. When we cooperated with the Communists, our 
cooperation was honest and sincere. We put them in a 
higher national position than others. . . . Had Nimeri’s 
regime wanted to uproot communism from the Sudan 
as it promised, it would not have allowed the Commu- 
nists to be present at the Sudanese National Union 
constituent congress to debate and express opinions. It 
would also not have relaxed its pressure on the Commu- 
nists but would transfer them from their houses to 
prisons. The regime does not want a Communist Party, 
nor does it allow the growth of this and other parties, 
but it does not object to the presence of Communist 
ideas. Nimeri wants the Communists in the Sudan to 
be the same as the Communists in Egypt—under the 
ruling party—no cells, no political bureau, no central 
committee and no coups. 

—From statement of Major Mamun Awad Abu Zayd, 

Secretary General of the Sudanese Socialist Union, 

quoted in An-Nahar (Beirut), Jan. 16, 1972. 


the Soviets and the Sudan must only be through his 
RCC—a demand to which Moscow acceded. 

On May 30, 1971, the Communist Party Central 
Committee met clandestinely in Khartoum and de- 
cided that “the time has come to change the re- 
gime.” It called for a “Revolution of Correction.” The 
political and military wings of the party commenced 
to plan their coup under the political direction of 
Mahgoub, who had in the meantime been freed from 
jail and was reportedly hiding out in the Bulgarian 
Embassy in Khartoum. The plotters’ London cell 
(al-Nur and Hamadallah, the latter of whom had 
made common cause with the Communists) enlisted 
the support of Iraq through Hamadallah’s links with 
Baghdad's revolutionary Baathists. (The Iraqi Baath- 
ists opose the leaderships of both Egypt and Libya, 
the two countries with whom the Sudan is linked in 
the Tripoli Alliance.) 

The Communist coup was skillfully executed. 
Nimeri and all his colleagues plus about 50 carefully- 
selected officers—all committed anti-Communists 


whom their captors described as “Arab Socialists”— 


were arrested by the plotters. The Manifesto of the 
“Revolution of Correction” spoke of the revolution’s 
alliance with the progressive forces of the world led 


by “the great Soviet Union,” and on the second da 
of the coup, the Russian ambassador was the first 
and only foreign diplomat to call on the head of the 
new government, Major al-Ata. 

On the third day of the takeover, Libya’s Pan 
nationalist or Arab revolutionary leader, President 
Qadaffy, intervened in affairs by ordering the Britis 
aircraft carrying Colonel al-Nur and Major Hama 
dallah from London to Khartoum to land when it was 
overflying Tripoli, and then taking the two into cus 
tody. At the same time, Qadaffy and Egypt’s Presi 
dent Sadat were consulting with each other on ho 
to defeat the Communist coup and to restore Nimer 
to power. It had been precisely against such a broady 
contingency that the Sudanese Communists had 
sought to obtain the support of the Iraqis; moreover 
the Communists had hoped that once the new re 
gime was firmly established, Moscow would feel 
bound to support them, despite objections from 
Egypt. Before there was time for any of the external 
forces to undertake full-scale intervention, howeverJ 
Nimeri’s own backers in the Sudanese army set int 
motion (largely on the initiative of noncommissionecy 
officers) a successful countercoup. At the poin® 
when it was about to triumph, the leaders of the 
original coup gave orders to kill the anti-Communis® 
prisoners. Twenty-two were cold-bloodedly massa 
cred in their cells. . 

After a public interrogation and a court-martial 
Nimeri approved the execution of 15 leaders of the) 
coup, including five of the most prominent Commu | 
nist leaders—Mahgoub; al-Sheikh (a former recipi ! 
ent of the Lenin Peace Prize); the southerner, Josephy 
Garang; Major al-Ata; and Colonel al-Nur. This actio | 
touched off a campaign of violent denunciation o | 
the part of the USSR and other Communist states 


Nimeri issued an ultimatum to the Russians to stony 
| 


“the campaign of calumny” within 48 hours or face 
a complete rupture of diplomatic relations. His ling 
was supported by Qadaffy but strongly opposed—i | 
accord with obvious Egyptian interests—by Sadat 
on whom the Soviets brought considerable pressure 
to bear. Deferring to Sadat in the end, Nimeri did no | 
formally sever relations with the Soviet bloc buf 
contented himself with expelling some of the Sovie | 
and Bulgarian diplomats and ordering a full inqui 
into the reasons for and circumstances of the coup | 
To counterbalance the Soviets, he also began id 
strengthen his ties with the People’s Republic of 
China (especially as regards military aid) and to pro | 
mote a detente with selected Western countries, par 
ticularly Great Britain. 
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These developments in the Sudan illustrate the 
general phases of the political evolution of much of 
frica in recent years, and it is well to keep these 
phases firmly in mind as we turn to a brief assess- 
ent of what the future may hold for the contending 
evolutionaries on the continent. 


The Future 


In the first phase, protests by movements led by 
ebellious nationalists—-who came mostly from the 
ising indigenous middle class—brought about the 
demise of the colonial regimes; the sovereign govern- 

ents that emerged largely reflected the bourgeois- 
ationalist outlooks of these leaders, though there 
ere also radical elements in leadership positions. 
nitially, the new military establishment, whose senior 

officers as a rule had the same values, backgrounds, 
land interests as the middle-class politicians and civil 
servants in control of the governmental machinery, 
supported the civilian elements; but when the au- 
thority of the new political class began to weaken, 
the armed forces sometimes seized control (e.g., in 
Sierra Leone, Dahomey, Somalia, Upper Volta, the 
Central African Republic, Uganda, etc.). 

The second phase commenced with the loss. of 
power by the bourgeois-nationalists, whether of the 
civilian or military variety. As the position of the 
bourgeois-nationalists had eroded, a process of radi- 
calization had taken place within the circle of mod- 
ernizing political elites—comprised of younger poli- 
ticians, middle-rank and junior army officers and 
civil servants, professional men, trade-union leaders, 
university staffs and students, etc-—and the new 
political stage witnessed the accession to power of 
radical but nonrevolutionary elements. They were 
ardent nationalists and usually pragmatic socialists, 
as opposed to ideological left-wingers. 

Where the radicals too failed to produce real eco- 
nomic and social change and to establish a viable 
political system, the way opened up for still a third 
phase of development. One of its most characteristic 
eatures has been the transfer of authority to the 
Young Officers’ movement in the armed forces. While 
ithese military men have not for the most part been 
allied with the revolutionary political groups of dif- 
ferent persuasions, such groups have become more 
)prominent during this phase, and the conflict be- 
tween the various revolutionaries has sharpened. 

At the same time, however, opposing elements— 
Namely, the bourgeois-nationalists and radicals— 
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have begun to reassert themselves. In many in- 
stances, they have managed to regain some of their 
lost positions and influence, especially where the 
revolutionaries have proved no more successful in 
achieving economic progress and instituting an ef- 
fective political system than the elements that they 
replaced. Today, indeed, counterrevolutionary forces 
are at least as important in African politics as the 
revolutionary forces. (It ought to be stressed, though, 
that the ‘“‘counterrevolutionaries,” like the revolution- 
aries, are by no means all of the same political 
Stripe. They may be either conservative and “reac- 
tionary” or radical and “progressive.”) 

This historical development indicates that there 
is nothing inevitable about African political proc- 
esses. TO be more specific, it does not sustain the 
theory that power will inexorably pass by stages from 
the hands of bourgeois-nationalists into those of 
ideological revolutionaries. To date, Marxist-Leninist 
revolutionaries have failed to win power anywhere on 
the continent. In some cases, as in Guinea, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of the Congo (Brazzaville), Somalia, 
the Sudan, Egypt, and Algeria, they have been out- 
flanked by the revolutionary nationalists; in other 
cases, as in Libya, by the Pan-nationalist revolution- 
aries. Moreover, the political trend leftward has 
turned out to be far from irreversible. In fact, there 
has been a tendency for countries to fluctuate be- 
tween various kinds of government—bourgeois- 
nationalist, radical, and revolutionary nationalist. 

Whether Communist revolutionaries oriented 
toward either of the major Communist nations will 
ever gain control of an African state therefore re- 
mains an open question, though the battle between 
competing revolutionaries will almost assuredly con- 
tinue. The answer will depend, in the author’s view, 
on four main factors about which it is impossible to 
make forecasts with any certainty at the moment: 
the ability of the nonrevolutionary radicals and the 
revolutionary nationalists to overcome some of the 
more serious economic and social problems facing 
modern Africa; the attitudes of the Western nations 
toward the governments seeking to achieve meaning- 
ful changes in their societies; the ability—and the 
willingness—of either the USSR or Communist 
China, or both, to intervene effectively in support of 
revolutionary movements in general or particular 
revolutionary movements; and the policies that the 
Western nations, the USSR, and China pursue in the 
predictably more violent struggles that lie ahead in 
the racial cauldron of Southern Africa. 
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mong the foremost targets of the campaign of 
the People’s Republic of China “to win friends 
and influence people” in Africa have been the 
United Republic of Tanzania and the People’s 
Republic of the Congo (Brazzaville). Indeed, the 
attention level of the Chinese press to the two 
countries, the extent and variety of Chinese aid and 
technical assistance projects, and other indicators 
all attest that China has assigned a high priority to 
relations with the two states. Moreover, China’s ties 
with both have developed without interruption since 
it first set up formal links with them. Not even the 
Cultural Revolution disrupted the process. In short, 
it would be no exaggeration to say that Tanzania 
and the Congo (B) have constituted primary focuses 
of Chinese policy in Africa, and that there has been 
a high degree of consistency in Peking’s policy and 
behavior toward both over the years. 

This article will analyze and compare these two 
important foreign-policy ventures of the Chinese in 
Africa. In doing so, it will seek to arrive at some 
assessments regarding the general character and 
quality of Chinese diplomacy. 


China’s African Policy 


————— ees 


To understand China’s policy and behavior toward 
Tanzania and the Congo (B), one must view them in 
the broader context of Peking’s policy toward Africa 
at large. This overall policy has had three funda- 
ees 
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mental objectives.’ First, the Chinese have tried to 
establish and maintain their revolutionary credibility 
by supporting African liberation movements and new 
African states. Since the late 1950’s, Peking has 
regarded Africa—with the decline of colonial 
empires on the continent, the emergence of many 
newly independent nations there, and the continu- 
ing struggle against the remnants of white rule— 
as one stage for the world’s unfolding revolutionary 
struggle. Therefore, China has felt that it, as a self- 
Styled revolutionary force, must firmly back the 
elements striving to bring about change in Africa. — 
Second, the Chinese have attempted to use Africa: 
as a direct and indirect battleground in their fight 
against the United States and the USSR. This pur- 
pose has manifested itself in two ways. China has 
staked out a claim as the champion of the smaller 
countries against ‘aggression, control, intervention 
or bullying by the two superpowers,” ? and it has 
supported any state or grouping which could present 
a challenge to the superpowers. At the same time, 
China has tried to incite Africans against American 
“imperialism” and Soviet “revisionism” and “social 
imperialism.” Not only has it labored to “expose” 
the “true nature” of the United States and the Soviet 
Union, but it has also endeavored to identify the 
Soviet Union with “US imperialism,” thereby dis- 
crediting Moscow’s revolutionary credentials. 
Finally, the Chinese have sought to bolster their 
own global position and prestige by securing various 
forms of support in Africa. Specifically, they have 
eo 


1 For a recent statement of these objectives within the general 
framework of the broad objectives of Chinese foreign policy, see the 
editorial in Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking) in honor of the 44th 
anniversary of the People’s Liberation Army, Aug. 1, 1971. 

2 See, for example, ibid. 


anted to create an African preference for the 
hinese model” of obtaining national independence 
and carrying out nation-building, and to garner legal 
ecognition and international backing for the PRC 
from African governments. 
Chinese behavior over the years has accorded 
losely with these objectives, though the situation 
in Africa, the constraints of China’s own policy and 
resources, and a host of other factors have prevented 
the full realization of Peking’s goals. However, there 
have been several distinct phases of Chinese activity 
ith respect to the continent. The years from the 
Bandung Conference in 1955 to the onset of the 
1960's constituted the initial period. During this 
phase, China cautiously began efforts to win African 
recognition and support—confining its undertakings 
for the most part to Africa north of the Sahara. 
By the close of the period, it had obtained diplomatic 
recognition and a measure of international backing 
from four African states: Egypt (1956), Morocco 
(1958), the Sudan (1958), and Guinea (1959). 
The years 1960-65 comprised a second phase in 
Chinese activity. During this time, Peking mounted 
a major campaign for influence in Africa, wooing 
nations on the continent more or less indiscrimi- 
nately. At the height of this diplomatic offensive 
(1964-65), Prime Minister Chou En-lai and Foreign 
Minister Ch’en Yi toured the region, and China 
committed a total of $190.1 million in aid to seven 
African states. Two chief factors explain the level 
of intensity of Chinese enterprises during the period. 
First, there was a burgeoning of new sovereignties 
‘in Africa. Between January 1960 and December 
1965, no fewer than 29 African colonies gained 
‘their independence—with 16 of them emerging in 
1960 alone. Second, Africa became an arena of 
Sino-Soviet conflict, and the two Communist powers 
began competing with growing ferocity for the sup- 
port of African states on various issues. (One of the 
most noteworthy instances of Sino-Soviet rivalry 
‘involved the convocation of the abortive Afro-Asian 
Conference in Algiers in June 1965.) While China’s 
labors during the period bore highly mixed fruit, 
‘they did produce formal links with 15 additional 
African states: Ghana (1960), Mali (1960), Somalia 
(1960), Tanganyika (1961), Algeria (1962), Uganda 
(1962), Zanzibar (1963), Kenya (1963), Burundi 
(1963), Tunisia (1964), Congo-Brazzaville (1964), 
Central African Republic (1964), Zambia (1964), 
Dahomey (1964), and Mauritania (1965). 
In 1966, Peking’s activity in Africa entered a third 
phase, which has lasted up to the current moment. 
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This period has been characterized by a reduction 
of China’s overt presence in Africa and by a greater 
selectivity in China’s search for friends and allies. 
Instead of courting the continent. at large, the 
Chinese have concentrated on developing in-depth 
relations with a few states. A variety of factors 
probably underlay this switch in approach. Reverses 
that the Chinese suffered in the last half of the 
1960’s obviously played a part. These resulted from 
a combination of China’s behavior, African images 
of Chinese policies, and the high degree of instability 
of African politics. Peking’s militant posture and 
inflammatory statements during the Great Prole- 
tarian Cultural Revolution (1966-68) antagonized 
many African nations, and changes in government 
in several countries brought to power elements not 
at all sympathetic to China. A number of African 
states—e.g., the Central African Republic (1966), 
Ghana (1966), Tunisia (1967)—even went so far 
as to suspend or terminate relations with Peking. 
As a consequence, the total of African nations with 
which China maintained formal ties fell from a high 
of 18 in 1964-65 to a low of 13 in 1969. 

However, other considerations besides reverses of 
this sort may have been involved in the Chinese 
retrenchment. By the mid-1960’s, a post-independ- 
ence era had dawned in Africa. Aside from Angola, 
Mozambique, and a few smaller colonies, the lands 
on the continent had all acquired their sovereignty, 
and the tremendous diversities that had always 
existed were beginning to find significant reflection 
in the policies and outlooks of the individual govern- 
ments. Hence, some Chinese adjustment to that 
reality was by no means inappropriate. Since the 
demise of the Cultural Revolution, China has con- 
tinued to stress the development of close ties with 
a limited number of African countries—though 
seven more African states have accorded the PRC 
official recognition since October 1970.’ 

Both Tanzania and the Congo (B) have been 
among the group of African nations with which China 
has sought to evolve in-depth relations. Furthermore, 
these two African states represent perhaps the most 
successful of such ventures from Peking’s standpoint. 
As the Chinese leadership sees things, China’s rela- 
tions with both countries have assisted it in its 
pursuit of two ends—securing wider official recog- 
nition and backing in the world, and combating the 
“agpressive designs” of the United States and the 


3 They include Burundi, Equatorial Guinea, Ethiopia, 
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Soviet Union. For example, Peking has contended 
that its relations with Tanzania express the “‘pro- 
found friendship of the Tanzanian and African people 
for the Chinese people” and symbolize their mutu- 
ality of interest in ridding Africa of “imperialist” 
influence and in promoting African development.“ 
lt claims no less regarding its relations with the 
Congo (B). 


Approach to ‘Tanzania 


Having set Chinese behavior toward Tanzania and 
the Congo (B) in a general framework, let us now 
turn to a more specific examination of the evolution 
of Peking’s relationships with the two. China’s inter- 
est in Tanzania antedates its interest in the Congo 
—largely because Tanzania proved willing to enter 
into official relations with the Chinese first. In 1961, 
immediately after Tanganyika, one of the two con- 
stituent parts of today’s United Republic of Tan- 
zania, became independent of Great Britain, the new 
state (following the earlier example of its former 
colonial rulers) recognized the PRC, and the Chinese 
established an embassy in Dar es Salaam in January 
1962. Zanzibar, the other constituent part of the 
United Republic, gained its sovereignty from Great 
Britain at the end of 1963 and also opened formal 
relations with the PRC. In October 1964, subsequent 
to the joining of the two entities the previous spring, 
Tanzania finally set up an embassy in, Peking. 
Undoubtedly, the creation of official ties enabled 
the Chinese to bridge the communication gap that 
had formerly existed. It afforded them direct access 
to Tanzania (and East Africa), and it gave them a 
chance to acquire a greater appreciation of the 
indigenous environment and situation. 

During the initial years of China’s contacts with 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar, Chinese behavior involved 
more rhetoric than substance. In Tanganyika, the 
Chinese devoted themselves primarily to “public 
relations.” Ho Ying, the Chinese ambassador, proved 
one of the most active heads of mission in Dar es 
Salaam within a short time after his arrival. Hardly 
a week passed without mention in the local press of 
some public act which he had undertaken. Moreover, 
he was responsible for forging links with other East 
African states. In Zanzibar, the overthrow of the 
Arab-dominated government by non-Arabs_ with 
Ee le eT 


«A Warm Welcome to President Nyerere,”’ Jen-min Jih-pao, June 
18, 1968. 


revolutionary pretensions barely a month after the 
island won its independence encouraged the Chinese 
to assume a more forceful role there. China hailed 
the Zanzibar revolution as a victory for the people 
of Zanzibar and Africa, praised the new regime for 
demanding the removal of the US satellite-tracking 
station on the island, and approvingly reported Zan- 
zibar’s policy of self-reliance and land nationaliza- 
tion.’ It also carried out exchanges with various 
Zanzibari groups and issued joint statements con- 
demning “the new colonialism headed by the United 
States.” Nonetheless, Chinese support for the 
“revolutionary” regime took essentially the form of 
words, not deeds. | 

After the founding of the United Republic of 
Tanzania in 1964, Chinese activity not only changed 
in nature but also intensified, and Sino-Tanzanian 
relations warmed considerably. The number of 
official exchanges of visitors increased significantly. 
Among the Chinese who journeyed to Tanzania was 
Premier Chou En-lai (in 1965), and Tanzanian Presi- 
dent Julius Nyerere traveled to China on two occa- 
sions (in 1965 and 1968). A Sino-Tanzanian Treaty 
of Friendship was concluded in 1965. Over the 
course of the years, Peking extended economic, 
technical, and military assistance to Dar es Salaam. 
Elsewhere, | have described the unfolding relation- 
ship as a Chinese-Tanzanian ‘partial informal 
alliance.” ° 


ar es Salaam’s increasing commitment to the 

construction of its own indigenous version of 

“socialism” undoubtedly constituted a factor 
in the growing intimacy of the relationship, but of 
far greater apparent importance were Tanzania’s 
internal and immediate external situations and 
China’s appreciation of and reaction to them. 
Perhaps the outstanding example of this interplay 
with respect to Tanzania’s domestic conditions in- 
volves the African state’s requisites for economic 
development. Since Tanzania achieved independ- 
ence, it has been engaged in a major developmental 
program; however, like other new nations, it has 
lacked the necessary capital and skills to implement 
that program. Moreover, it has encountered major 


5 For a sample of Chinese comments on Zanzibar, see Jen-min 
Jih-pao, January-April 1964. 

® See this writer’s China and Tanzania: A Study in Cooperative 
Interaction, Center for Chinese Studies, University of California 
(Berkeley), 1970. Unless noted otherwise, data for the Tanzanian 
section of this article have been taken from that study. 


difficulties in attempting to obtain external funding 
for developmental projects—not only because of 
the general retrenchment of the world’s chief sup- 
pliers of aid, but also because of some of its own 
political decisions (such as the severance of diplo- 
matic ties with Great Britain in 1965 during the 
crisis over Rhodesia’s unilateral declaration of in- 
dependence). The Chinese have stepped in to fill 
the breach—at least in part. 

Through 1970, China’s loans and grants to Tan- 
zania totaled about $250 million. Loans and grants 
made in 1964 and 1966 account for approximately 
$50 million of this figure. In 1970, China provided 
Dar es Salaam with additional credits of $200.5 
million. All the loans have been extended interest- 
free, but while the earlier ones were to be repaid 
within 20 years, the 1970 one is repayable over 30 
years.’ One can gain some perspective on the magni- 
tude of the Chinese contribution from a few com- 
parative data. The sum of $250 million represents 
about one-third of China’s aid commitments to Africa 
and roughly one-sixth of all China’s aid commit- 
ments. By 1971, China had displaced the United 
Kingdom as Tanzania’s primary source of bilateral 
aid, and the amount of China’s aid had even sur- 
passed that of all multilateral aid to the country.° 

This Chinese financial aid has been allocated 
largely to the planning of rural development proj- 
ects, the construction and furnishing of industrial 
plants, and the building of railroads and other ele- 
ments of the infrastructure. To date, the biggest 
completed undertaking (in terms of money invested) 
has been the Friendship Textile Mill, constructed at 
a cost of more than $7.7 million and finished in 
1968. But Chinese aid has not been devoted solely 
to a few show projects. It has been used to fund 
such diversified undertakings as the construction 
of fresh-water tanks in Zanzibar; the building of a 
bookshop, bank, and post-office complex at the 
University of Dar es Salaam; and efforts to control 
the tsetse fly in the bush of mainland Tanzania. 

lf one excludes the 1970 loan of $200.5 million 
(which was for a special project that we shall dis- 
cuss in a moment), Peking’s financial aid to 
Tanzania, while it has made possible a variety of 
ventures, has been far from lavish—only about 
$50 million. Nonetheless, figures alone do not tell 
the story of the value of Chinese aid from the Tan- 
zanian standpoint. Its mere availability and the 


? The Standard (Dar es Salaam), July 12 and 24, 1970. 
® The United Republic of Tanzania, The Economic Survey, 1970-1971, 
Dar es Salaam, 1971, pp. 1-2. 
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Construction is inaugurated on the Tanzania-Zambia 
Railway, Peking’s largest aid project in Africa. 
—From China Pictorial, No. 1, 1971. 


timeliness of that availability have counted for a 
lot in Dar es Salaam’s eyes. 

Two cases will illustrate the point. In 1965, Tan- 
zania broke diplomatic relations with Great Britain 
(though these were subsequently renewed in 1968) 
over London’s refusal to use force to reverse 
Rhodesia’s unilateral declaration of independence. 
The British at once “froze” a $21 million loan to 
Tanzania, thereby putting in jeopardy the execution 
of developmental projects that the African nation 
had already embarked upon. Peking then offered to 
finance many of the projects with a loan of $5.6 
million and a grant of $2.8 million in 1966. 

The most striking example, however, has been 
China’s commitment of $401 million to finance the 
construction and outfitting of the Tanzania-Zambia 
railway, half of that amount ($200.5 million) going 
to Tanzania and half to Zambia. Tanzania (and 
Zambia) had long sought this rail connection, but 
repeated appeals to the World Bank, the United 
Nations, the Soviet Union, and others for financial 
and other support for the undertaking had yielded 
only rejections. From Dar es Salaam’s viewpoint, 
Rhodesia’s unilateral declaration of independence 
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heightened the urgency for the laying of the railway, 
for the Tanzanians felt that the reorientation of 
Zambia’s economic links with the outside world 
(currently the land-locked nation’s main export route 
was the railroad through Rhodesia) would strengthen 
Zambia and therefore bolster the forces of African 
freedom. Hence, when China in late 1965 offered 
to build the railway, Tanzania accepted forthwith. 
The formal agreement committing China to the ven- 
ture was signed in Peking on September 5, 1967;° 
the ceremonies inaugurating the actual construction 
of the railway took place near Dar es Salaam on 
October 26, 1970. 


hough the economic sphere provides the most 

dramatic demonstration of China’s responsive- 

ness to Tanzania’s internal needs, this respon- 
siveness has evinced itself in other areas as well. 
For instance, Peking has rendered Tanzania tech- 
nical assistance in specific realms where there has 
been a critical gap between local requirements and 
local resources. Medical personnel offers a good 
illustration. This category of human resources is one 
in which Tanzania’s shortages have been excep- 
tionally acute. As of 1969, the nation had only 502 
doctors—about one for every 25,000 persons in the 
country.’° Moreover, there is a serious imbalance 
between medical services in the countryside and 
those in urban centers, for most rural areas have 
very limited services or none at all. In 1967, dis- 
cussions about the possibility of Chinese help in 
dealing with the general problem got under way in 
Peking, and early the next year a Chinese medical 
team came to Tanzania to survey conditions. Chinese 
assistance actually began in April 1968 with the 
arrival in Dar es Salaam of a contingent of Chinese 
doctors, nurses and interpreters. It was immediately 
divided into smaller groups, which were then dis- 
patched to rural portions of mainland Tanzania. 
While such assistance affords only partial and/or 
temporary solutions for the basic difficulties that 
confront Tanzania, this fact, from the Tanzanian 
perspective, does not diminish the significance of 
Peking’s willingness to supply it. 

In regard to Tanzania’s immediate external situa- 
tion, China’s reactions have been equally sentient— 
in two ways. First, Peking has acted in accord with 
Pn Settle elec, oe ee 

* “The People of China, Tanzania, and Zambia are Opening the Road 


to Friendship,” Jen-min Jih-pao, Oct. 27, 1970. 
10 The Standard, Aug. 27, 1969. 
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Dar es Salaam’s conceptions of the way to ensure 
African freedom. Tanzania has stood in the fore- 
front of African states committed to the total libera- 
tion of the continent from colonial rule. As most of 
Africa north of the Zambesi garnered independence, 
however, the stubborn resistance of the white 
minority regimes of South Africa and Rhodesia to | 
majority rule stiffened, and the resolve of the | 
Portuguese government to hang on to its colonies 
of Angola and Mozambique increased. Consequently, 
Tanzania became convinced of the necessity of | 
guerrilla struggle for the “liberation” of these terri- 
tories and has lent considerable support to the 
various native movements of this sort which have 
sprung up. Despite the fact that none of the existing 
movements is under the control of Communists, the 
Chinese have given not only moral backing but also 
concrete aid to many of these movements. 

Second, China has helped Tanzania cope with | 
what Dar es Salaam has perceived as a major secu- 
rity problem. Tanzania has a common border with 
Mozambique, whose national liberation movement | 
Dar es Salaam supports. Since the Mozambique 
rebellion first broke out, the Portuguese authorities 
in the colony as well as the Rhodesians and South | 
Africans have possessed military superiority over | 
Tanzania and could conceivably subject the country | 
to reprisals, subversion, etc., to try to thwart its 
activities in behalf of the rebels. These and other 
conditions persuaded the Tanzanian government that | 
it ought to build up a military establishment, and 
China has aided in this effort. 

Chinese military assistance to Tanzania com- 
menced in 1964; since the termination of the | 
Canadian-Tanzanian military assistance program in | 
1970, China has become the principal source of 
military hardware and training for the African nation. 
Detailed data on the Chinese contribution have never 
been revealed, but a few general things can be said 
about it. China has provided military instructors to 
train Tanzanian military officers and new recruits 
locally, and it has transported specialized personnel 
—e.g., marine police, other naval personnel, tank 
crews, etc.—to China for instruction. It has also 
Supplied arms and materiel, including small arms, 
tanks, trucks and patrol boats. In 1969, President 
Nyerere reported that most of the nation’s “army- 
ware” came from the People’s Republic of China and 
that Tanzania would continue to “receive Chinese 
military instructors.” " 
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In sum, Peking’s sensitivity to Tanzanian needs 
nd its response to them have constituted the chief 
eason for the expansion of Sino-Tanzanian relations. 
hus, what successes the Chinese have registered 
n the African land may be said to reflect the astute- 
ness of their statecraft—their careful pursuit of 
‘heir goals in consonance with local circumstances. 


Dealings with the Congo (B) 


Let us now pass on to an analysis of the evolution 
of the PRC’s relations with the Congo (B). These 
began most inauspiciously. At the dictate of the 
relatively conservative and pro-French President 
Fulbert Youlou, a defrocked priest with strong anti- 
Peking sentiments,’ the Congo, upon gaining its 
sovereignty in 1960, rejected Peking’s recognition 
and instead established diplomatic ties with the 
government of the Republic of China on Taiwan. 
It continued to maintain these ties until after 
Alphonse Massamba-Debat replaced Youlou as head 
of the Brazzaville government in the wake of what 
became known as “the three glorious days” (of 
revolution) in August 1963. Once the French recog- 
nized the Peking regime in January 1964, the new 
Congolese government transferred its recognition 
from the Republic of China to the PRC, and an 
exchange of missions soon took place. A Chinese 
embassy was opened in Brazzaville in June 1964; 
a Congolese embassy was set up in Peking the 
succeeding September. 

The relationship warmed quite rapidly. In July 
1964, China extended a $25.2 million loan to the 
Congo."* The ensuing October, the Congo’s President 
Massamba-Debat visited China. During his stay 
there, he signed four agreements with the Chinese 
‘on behalf of his nation: a friendship treaty, an agree- 
ment on economic and technical cooperation, an 
agreement on cultural cooperation, and an agree- 
ment on maritime transport.’* During subsequent 
years, the frequency of high-level official exchanges 
between the two states mounted steadily. In 1965, 
for example, Chi P’eng-fei, then Chinese Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, traveled to Brazzaville; 
and in 1967 Congolese Prime Minister Ambroise 
Noumazalay attended the October celebrations in 
honor of the founding of the PRC. The overthrow 
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12 See Fulbert Youlou, J’accuse /a Chine, Paris, Round Table, 1966. 
13 New China News Agency (hereafter NCNA), July 10, 1964, 
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of Massamba-Debat in July 1968 and the installation 
of a new government headed by Major Marien 
Ngouabi merely heightened the trend. In early 
August 1968, less than a month after the change 
of regime, an official Chinese delegation led by 
Huang Hua, then ambassador to the United Arab 
Republic and the only Chinese ambassador who had 
not been recalled to China as the Cultural Revolution 
gathered steam, showed up in Brazzaville to partici- 
pate in the celebrations marking the anniversary of 
the August (1963) Revolution. Over the ensuing 
months, other important exchanges occurred. In 
1970, for instance, Su Yu, Chinese Vice-Minister of 
National Defense, journeyed to the Congo, while 
Major Alfred Raoul, made a visit to the Chinese 
mainland. 

China’s relations with the Congo, particularly 
since President Ngouabi’s assumption of power, 
have sometimes been characterized as resting on 
ideological foundations. There is, to be sure, an 
element of truth in this observation. China and the 
Congo communicate with one another and the world 
in the language of Marxist ideology; both repeatedly 
echo such themes as the call to struggle against 
imperialism and against new and old colonialism and 
the necessity of an alliance of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America in the unfolding world revolution. Moreover, 
Ngouabi has promised to use Marxist-Leninist prin- 
ciples—i.e., to follow “scientific socialism’”—in 
shaping his domestic programs, and in December 
1969 he declared the Congo a People’s Republic.” 
But the Congolese leader by no means fits the model 
of a steeled Marxist-Leninist, though the Chinese 
have referred to his assumption of power as 
representing “a step further in the Congolese revolu- 
tion.” ** Nor does his government pursue a line 
consonant with Chinese prescriptions for remaking 
society. One must, then, look deeper for the basic 
reason for the flourishing of the relationship. 

As with Tanzania, the main factor seems to have 
been the Congo’s internal and immediate external 
needs and Peking’s response to these. In the domes- 
tic sphere, the Congo’s requirements for economic 
development afford one illustration. The country has 
been heavily reliant upon France for financial and 
technical assistance; however, Brazzaville has felt 
that it cannot necessarily depend upon French aid 


15 For an account of Congolese politics, see Arthur H. House, 
“Brazzaville: Revolution or Rhetoric?,” African Report, April 1971, 
pp. 18-21. 

16 Jen-min Jih-pao, July 19, 1970. 
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forever. In addition, such great reliance on France 
tends to give Paris considerable leverage with re- 
spect to the Congo's internal course. Hence, the 
acquisition of other sources of help has been highly 
desirable from the Congolese viewpoint. 

By and large, the amount of Chinese loans and 
technical assistance has been small. Through 
1970, China’s promised financial aid totaled $25.2 
million.” These credits were extended in the 1964 
loan mentioned earlier, which was to be interest-free 
and repayable within 10 years. Thus far, the Chinese 
have actually funded only a few projects. The largest 
single one is the Koussoundi Textile Mill, whose 
construction was begun in November 1966 and 
finished in May 1969 at an estimated cost of $4 
million. Others in process or completed include 
a shipyard for fishing boats, a state farm, and a 
survey for the construction of a hydroelectric power 
plant. China has rendered technical assistance in 
several areas. Among the more significant contribu- 


17 House, op. cit., and NCNA, July 10, 1964. 
18 For one account of the textile mill, see Jen-min Jih-pao, Aug. 15, 
1969. 


The spinning section of the Koussoundi Textile Mill 
built by the People’s Republic of China in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of the Congo (Brazzaville). 


—Photo by Wide World Photos. 
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tions have been the training of workers at the § 


Koussoundi Textile Mill and the supply of medical 
personnel. The medical program was started in 1966 
and expanded in 1967. Most of the Chinese medical 
teams that have been furnished under it have been 
dispatched to the undeveloped northern interior.” 

In no sense, then, has China become the dominant 
outside force in the Congo’s economic picture. In 
every year since independence, for example, France 
has provided Brazzaville with at least $10 million in 
aid; furthermore, over the entire post-independence 
period, the European Economic Community has 
given the African country an additional $50 million 
at minimum.” Of note, too, Paris has continued to 
back the Congolese currency, and Brazzaville has 
remained within the franc zone. The worth of 
Chinese financial and technical aid from the Con- 
golese standpoint, however, has not lain primarily 
in the size of the contribution. Instead, it has derived 
from the demonstration to Paris that, despite French 
dominance in the Congo, Brazzaville is not without 
other friends to whom it might turn in the event 
French largesse ceased or French demands in return 
for continued help became excessive. 


erhaps the most important realm in which 
Peking has fulfilled the Congo’s domestic 
requirements, however, has been the political 
rather than the economic. Over the years since 
1963, and particularly since President Ngouabi 
assumed power in 1968, the Congo has suffered 
from political instability as a result of fierce com- 
petition among Congolese political and tribal groups 
for power. After Ngouabi seized authority in 1968, 
for instance, he sought to govern the country by 
means of a coalition embracing the army, the Con- 
golese Labor Party, and a few other specific political 
and tribal groups, but he has faced strong challenges 
from groups outside that coalition. As a matter of 
fact, between 1968 and 1970 there were no less 
than four abortive coups against his regime. For 
this reason, the elements in control of the Congolese 
government have tended to look to various foreign 
powers for support against their local enemies in 


19 “Good Doctors Growing Out of the Teachings of Chairman Mao,” 
ibid., June 26, 1969. 

20 For a description of French-Congolese economic cooperation, see 
Geneviéve Sigisbert, ‘‘Congo-Brazzaville: Aprés deux ans de 
gouvernement Ngouabi”’ (Congo-Brazzaville: After Two Years of the 
Ngouabi Government), Europe, France Outre-mer (Paris), April 1971, 
pp. 13-18. 


order to maintain their rule. China has been one of 
these powers, and while Peking has undoubtedly 
deen troubled by the political instability in the 
African nation, it has faithfully lent its backing to 
he existing government. (It ought to be stressed 
that Peking’s policy in this case cannot be taken as 
implying an endorsement of military coups and mili- 
tary regimes as such or a readiness to forge ties 
ith any regime which recognizes the PRC. In all 
probability, the Chinese leadership merely preferred 
in this instance the certainty of relations with a 
iendly regime in power, whatever forces it repre- 
sented, to the uncertainty of throwing China’s weight 
behind dissident elements. Broadly speaking, China 
has distinguished recognition and maintenance of 
relations with African states from recognition and 
support of African “liberation” movements, and as 
separate policies the two should not be confused.) 

Chinese political support of the Congo goverment 
has taken various forms, both symbolic and real. 
For example, Peking has denounced the series of 
attempted coups against the Ngouabi regime and 
attributed each to “subversive and sabotage activi- 
ties instigated by United States imperialism and its 
running dogs.” *’ Moreover, it has cited them as 
proof that the United States is endeavoring to crush 
the Congolese revolution—that the “new and old 
colonialists” and the “imperialists” are striving to 
arrest the progress of the African revolution—and 
that the leaders of Africa must exercise vigilance to 
overcome the temporary difficulties.*? In short, the 
Chinese have treated the abortive efforts to over- 
throw the Congolese government as an aspect of a 
common struggle against a common enemy (whom 
they define as the “superpowers,” including the 
USSR, and not merely “imperialism.”) Within this 
broad framework, China’s financial, technical, and 
military assistance to Brazzaville (the first two types 
of which have already been outlined, and the last 
will be discussed below) has had dimensions above 
and beyond its straightforward economic, social, and 
external-defense implications. 

Apropos of the immediate external circumstances 
of the Congo, the Chinese have shown themselves 
keenly attuned to Brazzaville’s sense of threat from 
its neighbors—chiefly the Republic of Zaire, as the 
former Congo (Kinshasa) is now known. This sense 
of threat reached its zenith in 1970. By that junc- 


_ 


21 Jen-min Jih-pao, July 19, 1970. 
22 “A New Development in the Friendship and Cooperation Between 
China and the Congo,” ibid., July 21, 1970. 
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FIGHTING “IMPERIALIST” INTRIGUES 


The Congolese people have a glorious tradition of anti- 
imperialist and anticolonial struggles. Since the “July 
31” movement in 1968, the Congolese people have more 
resolutely opposed imperialism headed by the United 
States and staunchly defended national independence 
and state sovereignty. They have repeatedly frustrated 
sabotage by new and old colonialism and its schemes 
for a counterrevolutionary coup d'état, advancing the 
national democratic revolution of the Congo step by 
step.... 

We are happy to see that the government and people 
of the Congo, under the leadership of President Marien 
Ngouabi, are sharply vigilant and are determined to 
make every effort to overcome temporary difficulties in 
their way to progress and to smash all the criminal con- 
spiracies of imperialism and new and old colonialism. 


—Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), July 21, 1970. 


ture, the current ruling groups in the Congo (B) had 
become convinced that President Joseph Mobutu’s 
regime in Kinshasa had had a hand in the various 
attempts to unseat President Ngouabi. Indeed, an 
attack upon Brazzaville in March 1970 had been 
launched from the Zaire capital, and the rebel 
commandos had called upon President Mobutu to 
send paratroopers to aid their cause. As China has 
viewed all the regimes in Zaire with a jaundiced eye 
since the demise of the rump Lumumbaist govern- 
ment of Antoine Gizenga in 1961, it has had no 
qualms about supplying the Brazzaville authorities 
with military assistance. 

Our information about this military assistance is 
exceptionally limited, but China is known to have 
offered military aid to the Congo beginning in the 
late 1960’s. In 1971, the two countries signed a 
military-aid agreement. This provided, among other 
things, that the Chinese would supply the Congolese 
army with heavy equipment and would train Con- 
golese military specialists in China. 

All in all, however, it must be admitted that the 
Chinese reaction to the Congo (B)’s external situa- 
tion is far less critical in accounting for the growth 
of Sino-Congolese ties than is the Chinese response 
to the African state’s internal situation. The Congo's 
national security has never really been seriously 
threatened from without, for the African country has 
retained special relations with France and has no 
neighbors that enjoy overwhelming military supe- 
riority. Moreover, it has taken steps recently to ease 
tensions with its neighbors and has thus enhanced 
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its security. For instance, President Ngouabi has 
ended support for a number of rebel movements 
threatening other independent African governments. 
Even the Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola, which had been launching guerrilla attacks 
into the Angolan enclave of Cabinda bordering on 
the Congo, has shifted its headquarters and opera- 
tions from Brazzaville to Zambia and Eastern Angola 
since 1968. During 1970, Brazzaville also acted 
to improve relations with Kinshasa. Whatever the 
relative importance of the internal and external 
factors, however, this in no way diminishes Chinese 
appreciation of and response to Congolese condi- 
tions as an explanation for the blossoming of the 
Sino-Congolese relationship. 


Conclusions 


What conclusions, then, do these two case studies 
suggest? The writer would submit that there are 
three major ones. First, the high value that China 
has attached to relations with both Tanzania and 
the Congo (B)—as evidenced by the resources that 
Peking has invested in improving them—stems not 
from the intrinsically vital character of either coun- 
try to China, but from the functional roles that the 
two play in China’s overall foreign policy. By con- 
tributing to Tanzania’s and—to a lesser extent— 
the Congo’s domestic development, for example, 
China has established itself as a source of economic 
and technical aid for African lands and, in so doing, 
has given evidence of its own national capabilities 
and power. In rendering military and related forms 
of support to Tanzania, one of the principal forces 
behind the push for Africa’s total liberation, Peking 
has tended to substantiate its claims of commitment 
to that cause. By extending strong moral backing 
to the government of the Congo, which the Chinese 
have depicted as a state repeatedly subjected to 
“imperialist subversion and sabotage,” China not 
only has drawn attention to its self-proclaimed role 
as a champion of small-country opposition to “super- 
power oppression” but has also highlighted Peking’s 
view of the general shape of international politics 
at present. Since no African nations loom large in 
Chinese strategic calculations, any intimate relation- 
ship which China has evolved or might evolve with 
another individual African land is likely to rest on 
the same kind of foundations. 

Second, the fundamental reason why the Chinese 
have managed to fashion Strong ties with both 
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Tanzania and the Congo (B) lies in a combination of 
the two countries’ needs and Peking’s sensitivity 
and response to these needs. To be sure, the politi- 
cal elites of the two African states have displayed a 
certain degree of ideological affinity with the 
Chinese. The Tanzanian government, for example, 
has voiced dedication to the creation of a ‘“‘socialist” 
society, and it has not hesitated to borrow specific 
programs and ideas from foreign sources, including 
the Chinese, whenever it deemed these suited to 
its own goals. By the same token, the Congolese gov- 
ernment, at least since President Ngouabi acquired 
power, has announced its intention to pursue the 
path of “scientific socialism’ and employs a Marx- 
ist vocabulary to describe its undertakings. But in 
neither instance has the ideological factor been the 
overriding one. Sino-Tanzanian relations have 
flourished because China has shown an appreciation 
of Tanzania’s developmental and security require- 
ments and a willingness to help satisfy them; Sino- 
Congolese relations have likewise thrived because 
Peking has recognized not only the Congo’s devel- 
opmental and security requirements but also the 
Brazzaville regime’s requirements vis-a-vis its inter- 
nal enemies and has been ready to assist in meeting 
them. In light of this evidence, it seems probable that 
future Chinese successes in both these and other 
African nations will depend heavily upon local cir- 
cumstances and needs and the ability of the Chinese 
to perceive and react positively to them. 

Third, the burgeoning of China’s relations with 
Tanzania and the Congo has resulted from Peking’s 
grasp of the differences in the situations confront- 
ing them and its employment of specific foreign- 
policy instruments suitable to each context. In other 
words, the Chinese have demonstrated appreciable 
flexibility in their handling of relations with the two 
states, 

This observation raises the larger question of 
the Chinese leadership’s perception of Africa gen- 
erally. The two cases examined suggest that, rhet- 
oric aside, China has developed an appreciation of 
individual variances on the continent—that she can 
distinguish between conditions in one land and 
those in another, select an appropriate response for 
each instance, and choose the most efficacious tools 
to accomplish her purposes there. To make further 
gains in Tanzania and the Congo as well as other 
African countries, Peking will most certainly have 
to exhibit such capacities in even greater abundance 
than it has heretofore. 
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he Soviet System 
etrification or Pluralism? 


uring the last years of the Khrushchev era, 
scholars vigorously debated the nature of the 
power relationships within the Soviet Com- 
munist Party Presidium, but their images of the 
relationship between the leadership—however de- 
fined—and the rest of society were usually quite 
similar. Whether the scholar spoke of an “adminis- 
tered society,” an “organizational society,” or an 
“ideological system,” he summarized the Soviet 
system as “a command-dominated society,” as one 
in which there is “totalitarianism without terror,” 
as one in which the political system is “used by the 
political leaders to create a new society along the 
lines of their own beliefs:and aspirations.” 

Even iconoclastic models were not very icono- 
clastic on this point. The so-called “conflict model” 
focused almost exclusively upon conflicts within 
the leadership and, in so doing, created the strong 
impression that all persons below the very top were 
acted upon rather than having any impact on the 
resolution of conflicts. Similarly, Alfred Meyer’s 
“bureaucratic model” presented an image of modern 
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bureaucratic society very similar to that of Herbert 
Marcuse and Barrington Moore. Such a society, he 
argued, “is characterized [in all countries] by the 
prevalence of certain totalitarian features,” includ- 
ing “the imposition of ceaseless social change un- 
wanted by the constituents.” * 

Since the fall of Khrushchev, the situation has 
changed drastically. Although thus far there is wide 
agreement about the collective nature of the leader- 
ship within the Politburo, the basic consensus about 
the nature of the political system as a whole has 
disappeared. Now there are a number of competing 
images or models of the system, and scholarly 
uncertainty is further reflected in the fact that these 
images themselves are often quite ambiguous. 


Three Models 


A “Directed Society.” One group of scholars still 
emphasizes the directed nature of Soviet society 
and the political leaders’ “determination . . . to make 
a ‘new man,’ without regard for the individual or 


1 Allen Kassof, ‘‘The Administered Society: Totalitarianism without 
Terror,” World Politics (Princeton, NJ.) July 1964, pp. 558-75; T. H. 
Rigby, “Traditional, Market, and Organizational Societies and the 
USSR,” ibid., pp. 539-57; Zbigniew Brzezinski and Samuel P. 
Huntington, Political Power USA/ USSR, New York, Viking Press, 1964; 
Carl A. Linden, Khrushchev and the Soviet Leadership, Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1966; Sidney |. Ploss, Conflict and 
Decision-Making in Soviet Russia, Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1965; Alfred G. Meyer, “USSR, Incorporated,"’ in Donald W. 
Treadgold, Ed., The Development of the USSR, Seattle, University of 
Washington Press, 1964, pp. 21-28. 
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social costs.” * Or at least they emphasized this 
view in 1966-67 when the articles most clearly 
expressing it were written. A succinct summary of 
this position is provided by Jeremy Azrael: 


While the ouster of Khrushchev has inevitably re- 
sulted in more open access to the political arena 
for other elite groups, it has not serious/y weakened 
the political-power position of the party apparat.. . 
/f the growth of ideological agnosticism is apt to be 
a relatively slow process among all convinced Com- 
munists, it is likely to be particularly slow among 
the apparatchiki . . . /t is precisely by stressing the 
continuing need to remold society and to juxtapose 
consciousness to spontaneity that the apparatchiki 
can best hope to legitimate their political sover- 
eignty and the hegemony that they exercise over all 
facets of Soviet life . . . [Even among the] young 
men [in] the manpower pool from which the appara- 
tus has been and is being replenished . . . [there] 
is unlikely to [be] a rapid erosion of the authoritarian- 
mobilization impulses that their world view implies 
... The final demise of the “permanent revolution” 
is many years away. 


“Oligarchic Petrification.” A second group of 
scholars presents a model that retains much of the 
traditional image of a directed society: i.e., they 
emphasize the dominant role of the officials at the 
top of the hierarchy, the flow of power from the 
top down, and the continued importance of ideology. 
In this view, however, the men at the top are not 
a dynamic political leadership determined to trans- 
form society, but rather a “government of clerks” 
anxious only to preserve their power and perquisites 
of office. 


The word “ideology” is no longer defined as it 
once was by the theorists of totalitarianism (“a rea- 
sonably coherent body of ideas concerning practical 
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2 John A. Armstrong, “Comparative Politics and Communist Systems: 
Concluding Remarks,” S/avic Review, March 1967, p. 27. Armstrong’s 
remarks were made ina symposium, and he was supporting a point 
made earlier by Robert S. Sharlet (ibid., p. 24). See also Paul 
Hollander, “Observations on Bureaucracy, Totalitarianism, and the 
Comparative Study of Communism,” ibid., June 1967, pp. 302-07; and 
for a more recent version of the model, Roy D. Laird, The Soviet 
Paradigm, New York, The Free Press, 1970. 

3 Jeremy R. Azrael, “The Party and Society,” 
Prospects for Soviet Society, New York, F. A. Praeger, 1968, pp. 70-73. 
(The order of the sentences has been changed somewhat.) In fairness, 
it should be noted that Azrael’s analysis of the mobilizational nature of 
Soviet society seems to have changed since this article was written 
(see his ‘Varieties of De-Stalinization,” in Chalmers Johnson, Eds 
Change in Communist Systems, Stanford, Stanford University Press, 
1970, pp. 135-51). 
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means of how to change and reform a society” ‘), 
but has reverted to the meaning used by Karl 
Mannheim and many others: the rationalizations 
that legitimate and support the dominant interests 
in a society.” Since the Soviet Union is still directed 
from the top and since the top leaders have lost 
their will to change society, the Soviet system is 
described as being in a state of stagnation, decay, 
immobilism, or petrification. To quote Zbigniew 
Brzezinski: 


Oligarchic petrification would involve the mainte- 
nance of the dominant role of the party and the 
retention of the essentially dogmatic character of 
the ideology. In effect, more of the same. Neither 
the party nor the ideology would be in a particularly 
revolutionary relationship to society; instead, the 
main thrust of the relationship would be for the 
party to retain political control over society without 
attempting to impose major innovations. Strong 
emphasis would be placed on ideological indoctrina- 
tion and the confinement of ideological deviations. 


Political leadership could remain collective, for the’ 


absence of deliberately imposed change would not 
require major choices. The domestic result would 
be rule by an ossified bureaucracy that would 
pursue a conservative policy masked by revolutionary 
s/ogans.° 


Unfortunately, the model of oligarchic petrifica- | 


tion can be quite ambiguous. Professor Brzezinski’s 
reference to “the maintenance of the dominant role 
of the party and the retention of the essentially dog- 
matic character of the ideology”—which he sums 
up as “in effect, more of the same”’—clearly sug- 
gests continuity with the Soviet past; yet, these 
terms have different meanings than they did in 
the past. The end of “deliberately imposed change” 
means that the party is not, in fact, dominant over 
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* Carl J. Friedrich and Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, Totalitarian 
Dictatorship and Autocracy, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1956, p. 74. 

°As Karl Mannheim has argued in his classic book on the subject, 
“There is implicit in the word ‘ideology’ the insight that in certain 
situations the collective unconscious of certain groups obscures the 
real condition of society both to itself and to others and thereby 
stabilizes it.” Ideology and Utopia, New York, Harcourt, Brace & 

World, 1965, p. 90. 

6 Zbigniew Brzezinski, Between Two Ages, New York, Viking Press, 
1970, p. 165. As its wording suggests, the model comes in a discussion 
of alternative paths of future Soviet development, and Brzezinski 
actually predicts a combination of petrification and technological 
adaptation in the 1970’s. The model does seem, however, to summarize 
Brzezinski’s analysis of the last seven-and-a-half years of Soviet 
history, and it is cited here for that purpose alone. 


xciety and the bureaucracy in the same sense that 
was previously depicted to be. In the language 
f Friedrich and Brzezinski, the Soviet Union has 
anged from a totalitarian dictatorship into an 
uthoritarian dictatorship or even an oligarchy. 
There are several possible variants of the petrifi- 
ation model that would render it less ambiguous. 
ne such variant would specifically identify the 
arty with the party apparatus, depicting the latter 
the central bureaucracy in the Soviet system. 
ndeed, this is conceivably the meaning Brzezinski 
ad in mind.) This image of a petrified system would 
particularly neat if coupled with Leonard 
ichapiro’s view of the policy position of the party 
pparatus: 


3y and large, the views that favor discipline, 
entralized controls, and absolute priority for heavy 
dustry can be regarded as those of the party 
pparatus, while the views that look toward greater 
eliance on material incentives, increased applica- 
jon of market principles, decentralization of indus- 
rial controls, and higher priority for consumer goods 
san be identified with the government apparatus, 
including the planners and managers.’ 


There is, however, not the slightest evidence to 
support the hypothesis of a party apparatus united 
n a conservative policy position—and a great deal 
of evidence to indicate that the hypothesis is wrong.° 
or is there any evidence that there is a simple 
power relationship between the party and state 
hierarchies. 

A second—and, in the author’s view, far more 
defensible—variant of the petrification model would 
feature rule by an inherently conservative bureauc- 
racy, an “ossified bureaucracy” in Brzezinski’s 
phrase. The party apparatus would certainly be 
included as an important component of the bureau- 


7 Leonard Schapiro, ‘‘Keynote—Compromise,” Problems of 

Communism, July-August 1971, p. 2. | do not mean to suggest that 
Brzezinski would accept this interpretation, but only that it would make 
the model neat. 

8 The view that Soviet politics revolves around conflict between a 
‘conservative party apparatus and a progressive state apparatus is an 
‘old and widely-held one whose persistence defies explanation—at 

st, in this writer's view. Even the most obvious evidence seems to 
‘contradict it. For example, the men who in 1952 would have been 
‘called the two leading party apparatchiki after Stalin were Malenkov 
and Khrushchev, but they would hardly be regarded as the leading 
conservative figures of the post-Stalin era. For an examination of the 
more esoteric evidence on this question, see Jerry F. Hough, “The Party 
Apparatchiki,” in H. Gordon Skilling and Franklyn Griffiths, Eds., 
Interest Groups in Soviet Politics, Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1971, pp. 47-92. 


cratic system, but it would only be one component. 
One could use the language of Milovan Djilas and 
speak of rule by a “new class” embracing all ‘‘those 
who have special privileges and economic preference 
because of the administrative monopoly they hold.” ” 
Or one could—and perhaps should—emphasize the 
relative supremacy of the defense and heavy-indus- 
try bureaucracies over the others, as evidenced by 
the fact that men with experience in these two areas 
have come to occupy a very large number of key 
positions in the party and state machinery of the 
Soviet Union.” 


“Institutional Pluralism.” A third group of scholars 
has been moving—albeit with great tentativeness 
in most instances—toward a model of the Soviet 
system that represents a far more drastic break 
with the traditional images—a model that will be 
termed “institutional pluralism.” Like the adherents 
of the petrification model, these scholars accept 
Alfred Meyer’s insight that the Soviet Union is a 
giant bureaucracy, but they have a quite different 
conception of the nature of bureaucracy. They do 
not believe that either Soviet society or bureaucracy 
is inert. Soviet society is viewed as undergoing a 
series of dynamic changes produced by industrializa- 


9 Milovan Djilas, The New Class, New York, Praeger, 1957, pp. 39-40. 
Djilas’ definition of ‘‘the party” is quite different from that adopted in 
the previous variant, and it conveys a clearer impression of the 
meaning of this model. He conceives of the party in the sense of ‘‘the 
compact party, full of initiative,” which, he says, ‘“‘diminishes,” “‘is 
disappearing,” or “grows weaker."’ 

10 The present General Secretary, Leonid Brezhnev, and the de facto 
second secretary of the Central Committee (Kirilenko) are ferrous 
metallurgy and aviation industry engineers, respectively, with extensive 
party work in centers of the defense and heavy industries. The Central 
Committee secretary handling planning/ financial and also (apparently) 
military affairs (Ustinov) was Minister of Munitions and then Minister 
of Defense Industry from 1941 to 1957 before becoming the top official 
coordinating defense industries in the Khrushchev era. The Chairman 
and two First Deputy Chairmen of the Council of Ministers do not have 
a heavy-industry background, but the eight Deputy Chairmen are all 
heavy-industry engineers. Six have been Ministers for Heavy Industry 
or Defense Industry, and a seventh was a Deputy Minister of Ferrous 
Metallurgy before becoming a top planning official with responsibility 
for that branch. in the three largest republics, the political leaders 
are former enterprise managers in defense industry (Solomentsev in 
the RSFSR and Shelest in the Ukraine) or in non-ferrous metallurgy 
(Kunaev in Kazakhstan). Since the mid-1950’s, the obkom first 
secretaries in over 80 percent of the 25 most industrialized oblasts 
have been engineers (usually with substantial managerial experience), 
and nearly all of these men come from heavy rather than light industry. 
While the percentage of all obkom first secretaries is not too large, they 
are concentrated in the populous, urbanized oblasts with large 
numbers of party members. In 1966, 146 units (small republics, 
oblasts, and the city of Moscow) sent delegates to the 23rd Party 
Congress. Less than a quarter of these units had first secretaries with 
a heavy-industry background, but they named over 40 percent of the 
delegates. 
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tion, and Soviet professional-administrative per- 
sonnel are seen more as the sort of functional 
specialists who are considered to be a major source 
of innovation in the West than as the conservative 
bureaucrats of the petrification model."* The scholars 
of this group believe that ideas and power flow up 
the administrative hierarchies as well as down, and 
they do not see immobilism in the process of policy 
formation. In the words of Robert Daniels, 


What appears to be evolving in the Soviet Union is 
a new kind of politics, participatory bureaucracy. 
.. . In any complex modern bureaucratic organiza- 
tion, it is impossible to function purely from the top 
down: all manner of  influences—information, 
advice, recommendations, problems, complaints— 
must flow upwards. .. . The problems of managing 
a complex economy and technology have made it 
abundantly clear to the Soviet leadership that they 
must allow this reverse stream of influence to flow 
freely, and their main concern is that the flow be 
kept within the organizational structure of the 
Communist Party.” 


Daniels heavily qualifies this image by empha- 
sizing “the power of the party and its monopoly 
position in the Soviet power structure” and by treat- 
ing the admission of “segments of the administrative 
and intellectual class into the decision-making and 
controlling process” as a future possibility rather 
than as a present fact. In this respect, he seems 
to have moved only partially away from the earlier 
image of “policy groups” whose members come from 
a very narrow elite and who are “careful not to cross 
the shadowy line between advocacy and pressure.” *° 
Other scholars, however, have gone further, empha- 
sizing the existence of group activity “outside the 
formal system of political authority” * or the role 
of “intermediate actors” and “intermediate partici- 
pation.” ** Still others have been willing to assert 
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11 In the words of Alex Inkeles, ‘‘in most areas of life the best way to 
predict the attitudes, values, and orientations of men in the Soviet 
system is to draw on the general knowledge that we have about men 
holding comparable positions in Western industrial societies.” Socia/ 
Change in Soviet Russia, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1968, p. 427. 

12 Robert V. Daniels, ‘Soviet Politics Since Khrushchev,” in John W. 
Strong, Ed., The Soviet Union under Brezhnev and Kosygin, New York, 
Van Nostrand-Reinhold Co., 1971, pp. 22-23. 

13 Brzezinski and Huntington, op. cit. (fn 1), p. 196. 

4H. Gordon Skilling, “Groups in Soviet Politics: Some Hypotheses,” 
in Skilling and Griffiths, op. cit. (fn 8), p. 42. 

15 Franklyn Griffiths, “A Tendency Analysis of Soviet Policy-Making,”’ 
ibid., pp. 369-77. 
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that “Soviet interest groupings . . . share political 
power in the Soviet policy process.” *° 

Like the petrification model, this third construct 
of the Soviet system is not without its ambiguity. 
No one is yet willing to equate pluralism of the 
Soviet type with that in the West. If compelled to 
characterize the Soviet system as either a “dictator- 
ship” or a “democracy,” the third group of scholars 
would vehemently protest the choice but would 
ultimately join the others in electing the former 


‘term. At most, in Skilling’s words, the Soviet Union 


is viewed as “a ‘pluralism of elites,’ or to borrow 
Robert Dahl’s expressive term, a ‘polyarchical’ 
system, but oligarchical rather than democratic in 
character.” '’ One receives the clear impression of 
far less direction and/or control from above than 
in other images of the Soviet system, but the degree 
of direction and/or control remains far greater than 
in the classic pluralist model. This intermediate 
Stage has not been defined very precisely. One 
senses what Daniels means when he speaks both 
of influence flowing upwards and of the “monopoly 
position” of the party in the “Soviet power struc- 
ture.’ But the concepts are by no means clear. 


erhaps the difficulty is the absence of a gen- | 

erally-accepted model (or, more precisely, an 

ideal type) for a political system that is some- 
where in between authoritarianism and classical 
pluralism. Such a model—which the author has 
chosen to call “institutional pluralism”—would cer- 
tainly contain a number of the features of the con- 
ventional American model of pluralism. These fea- 
tures may be described as follows: 

(1) There exists in society a multiplicity of in- 
terests: nothing is monolithic about society or the 
political system, and no single interest dominates 
either. | 

(2) The political process revolves around conflict 
among a complex set of crosscutting and shifting 
alliances of persons with divergent interests. 

(3) Citizens and officials usually treat politics 
as ‘the art of the possible” and see it “as a set of 
give-and-take interactions in which each side bar- 
gains for a set of more or less limited objectives.” ** 
Ee eee 


16 Philip Stewart, “Soviet Interest Groups and the Policy Process,” 
World Politics, October 1969, p. 50. 

17 “Interest Groups and Communist Politics: An Introduction,” in 
Skilling and Griffiths, op. lelhicn [on AWA, 

18 Gabriel A. Almond and G. Bingham Powell, Jr., Comparative 
Politics, Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1966, p. 57. 


So long as they stay strictly within this framework, 
they are free to express their views. 

(4) Political leaders serve essentially as media- 
tors or brokers in the political process, their ‘most 
universal function” being to bring “men together 
in masses on some middle ground where they can 
combine to carry out a common policy.” ” 

(5) Governmental decisions on various questions 
are most heavily influenced by those especially 
affected by them and especially knowledgeable about 
them. In short, the government process is one of 
“minorities rule,” featuring “the steady appease- 
ment of relatively small groups.” *° 

(6) To the extent that accommodation of the 
demands of some groups requires restrictions upon 
other groups, the changes are undertaken gradually 
and in a way that is accommodating to the dis- 
advantaged group. Incrementalism is thus the hall- 
mark of the system.” 

The differences between institutional pluralism 
and classical pluralism center on the framework in 
which the political process takes place and on the 
types of political behavior that are tolerated. The 
model of classical pluralism features the opportunity 
for all citizens to choose between the programs of 
competing elites in elections and to form new orga- 
nizations (pressure groups or parties) to advance 
their political interests. Indeed, the contention that 
a pluralist system is the most equitable possible 
rests on the assumption that the disadvantaged and 
| the dissatisfied will regularly use such _ political 
mechanisms to seek redress of their grievances. 
In the model of institutional pluralism on the other 
hand, those who want to effect political change 
must, with a few exceptions, work within the official 
institutional framework. Those who fail to do so 
run the danger of severe repression, especially when 
they call for nonincremental change in the funda- 
mentals of the system. While any citizen can make 
appeals or suggestions for incremental change 
through official channels, the leading political par- 
ticipants will almost always be “establishment” 
figures—usually civil servants and political figures, 
but also policy-oriented scholars and educators. 
However, the model assumes that the institutional 
forces are at least somewhat responsive to broader 


19A. Lawrence Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular Government, New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1914, pp. 61-62. 

20 Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1956, pp. 27-28, 133, and 146. 

21 Robert A. Dahl and Charles E. Lindblom, Politics, Economics, and 
Welfare, New York, Harper & Row, 1953, pp. 82-88. 
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societal forces. It includes an image of bureaucratic 
officials as men who are driven to represent many 
of the interests of their clientele and low-level sub- 
ordinates, as well as an image of politicians as men 
who take the danger of popular unrest into account 
as they mediate conflicts among the _ political 
participants. 

To repeat, the model of institutional pluralism is 
an ideal type that is meant to conform to Inkeles 
usage of the term “model’—an abstraction, a set 
of “ideas or concepts which have a certain unity.” ” 
No scholar—and certainly not the author—believes 
that it accurately summarizes the situation in the 
Soviet Union today; at most, it could be claimed 
that the Soviet Union is moving in the direction of 
the model. Indeed, since past Soviet policy has made 
the specialized elites associated with heavy and 
defense industry far stronger in numbers, talent, 
and power than other members of the upper stratum, 
the model itself suggests that current Soviet policy 
will reflect this imbalance for some time to come, 
and that the dominance of heavy industry will dis- 
appear only incrementally. 

The crucial question is—how are post-Khrushchev 
developments in the Soviet Union best summarized? 
Does the Soviet Union still correspond most closely 
to a model of “a command-dominated society,” or 
has it moved substantially in the direction either of 
the petrification model or the model of institutional 
pluralism? Is the Soviet political system one in which 
power—whether used for change or for the pre- 
vention of change—is still concentrated in the party 
leadership, or has there been a diffusion of power 
to other elements of Soviet society? 


Passing of the “Directed Society”’ 


Seven-and-a-half years have passed since the fall 
of Khrushchev, and a series of recent events—the 
24th CPSU Congress and the republic party con- 
gresses that preceded it, the new five-year plan, 
and the elections to the republic supreme soviets 
and councils of ministers—have combined to pro- 
vide a wealth of new policy and elite data. The 
purpose of this article is to explore the relevance 
of the three models described above in the light of 
these new data. 

Any reasonably relevant model is likely to illumi- 
nate at least some aspects of a political system. 


22 Inkeles, op. cit. (fn 11), p. 431. 
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But while the model drawn by the first group of 
scholars—that of a political leadership which 
actively strives to transform society in accordance 
with its ideological preconceptions—may help to 
explain a number of Soviet phenomena rooted in 
an earlier period, it seems of very little use in 
explaining the dynamics of the last seven years. 
Indeed, whatever the future may bring, recent events 
make this model appear as anachronistic as the 
image of a system based primarily on arbitrary 
terror came to appear in the Khrushchev era. 

One of the key elements of any model of an 
“ideological system” is a political leadership that 
has “beliefs and aspirations” on the basis of which 
it seeks to remold society. Classically, this image of 
Soviet society has pictured it as a system in which 
the leadership endeavors to transform society along 
the lines of the guiding Marxist-Leninist ideology. 
Increasingly in. the post-Stalin period, however, and 
especially in the post-Khrushchev period, the Soviet 
leadership has given the impression that it is far 
from certain about the solution of society’s problems. 
Increasingly, it has been willing to listen to policy 
advice from “society” and to permit far-ranging 
public discussion of policy questions. 

To be sure, not all Soviet specialists agree that 
the last seven years have witnessed a freer flow 
of information in the Soviet Union; indeed, many 
would speak of a reverse tendency toward greater 
repression of criticism and iconoclastic thought. 
For example, Brzezinski speaks of a “movement in 
the opposite direction” between 1964 and 1969 
and predicts that “in the short run, development 
toward a pluralist, ideologically more tolerant sys- 
tem does not seem likely.” * In this writer’s view, 
however, there is in the West more misunderstand- 
ing on this subject than on any other development 
in recent Soviet history. 

The contention that the present Soviet leadership 
is less tolerant of critical ideas rests on three pieces 
of evidence. The first—and foremost in terms of 
the publicity it receives—has been the repression 
of well-known intellectual dissenters, such as Andrei 
Amalrik, who have dared to criticize the funda- 
mentals of the system. The second has been the 
renewed sensitivity of the leadership to criticism 
of the past, especially of the Stalin era. On this 
question, censorship clearly has been more repres- 
sive under Brezhnev than it was under Khrushchev. 
The third bit of evidence has been some slight in- 
fecpeaeeeeeneretyeaererntnioes mers eee esd a a AE 
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crease in the political weight of the secret police. | 
The Chairman of the KGB, Yuri Andropov, has been 
elected to candidate membership on the Politburo, 
while the representation of the KGB in the republic 
party bureaus has risen from one full member and 
three candidate members in 1966 to three full 
members and four candidates in 1971.” 

None of this evidence, however—and particularly 
the last—seems conclusive. Even if we accept an 
increase in the representation of the KGB in the. 
republic party bureaus as a reliable indicator of the 
degree of repression in the system, that representa- 
tion in 1971 is still less than it was in 1961 (five 
full members and two candidate members), and 
Andropov’s election to the Politburo may owe as 
much to his responsibilities in the foreign policy 
field as to his police role (he had 14 years of foreign 
policy experience before becoming KGB chairman). 
Moreover, KGB representation in the republic party 
bureaus is largely confined to the least industrialized 
republics. The republic KGB chairman was named 
to the party bureau (as either a full or candidate 
member) in each of the five republics with the 
lowest level of urbanization, but there is KGB repre- 
sentation on the bureaus of only two of the five 
republics with medium urbanization and none on 
the bureaus of the four most urbanized republics. 
On the surface at least, this pattern suggests less |) 
a preoccupation on the part of the leadership with 
the rise of unorthodox thought in the more “modern” 
areas than the persistence of more traditional 
methods of control (and perhaps of a more tradi- 
tional political culture) in the less modernized 
regions. 


Wider Information and Debate 


The contents of the published media, which are 
quick to reflect changes in policy affecting the flow 
of information, certainly provide little evidence of 
an increased sway of “police mentality.” The re- 
public newspapers, for example, now contain more 
articles about victims of Stalin’s purges than they 
did in late 1965 and early 1966. The press also 
reflects less official sensitivity on a number of topics 
that used to be considered security matters. To 
a ae a 

?4 Three republic KGB chairmen were elected to full membership in 
the republic party bureaus, and three to candidate membership, at the 


republic party congresses in February and March 1971. The fourth 


candidate member was named to the Belorussian party bureau the 
following July. 


cite just two of many examples, the large aviation 
lants in Tashkent, Tbilisi, and Kiev, which were 
ever mentioned in the newspapers before late 
1966, are now discussed quite frequently, and press 
reports identify by name such holders of security- 
nsitive positions as border-guard officials and 
directors of titanium and computer plants. 

Even more important is the increasing extent to 
which policy questions are now debated in the news- 
papers, periodicals, and particularly books. To speak 
of “the retention of the essentially dogmatic char- 
acter of the ideology” and to state that the years 
since 1964 have seen movement away from “an 
ideologically more tolerant system” is to overlook 
the crucial fact that on all but the most central 
questions, party policy is less and less incorporated 
into clear-cut, undebatable “ideology,” with a con- 
sequent widening of the areas open to public dis- 
cussion. In almost every policy sphere, ideology is 
ambiguous and ill-defined; and in almost every 
policy sphere, the published debate is now freer 
and more wide-ranging than it was under Khru- 
shchev. 

There has, in fact, been virtually no con- 
ceivable proposal for incremental change in party 
policy in the last five years that has not been aired 
in the Soviet press.** The proposals must sometimes 
be carefully phrased, and the more radical ones 
often have to be published in scholarly journals and 
books rather than in the pages of Pravda, but there 
is virtually no official policy that is immune from 
questioning. Even in the sensitive areas of foreign 
and nationalities policy, where advocacy of change 
is permitted only in the most veiled terms, lively 
debate still goes on in the guise of discussions on 
the nature of the prevailing factual situation.” 

Certainly the party leadership tolerates no direct 
challenge to the basic legitimacy of one-party rule 
or to its own ultimate authority. It still restricts the 
flow of information severely by comparison with 
Western countries, particularly in the media that 
reach the largest audiences, and as Brzezinski 


25 Documentation of this point is too scattered and voluminous to be 
compressed into a footnote of reasonable length. However, one need 
only refer to almost any Western article or book dealing with a specific 
Soviet policy area. Two such articles published recently in this journal 
were Aryeh L. Unger, ‘‘Polit-informator or Agitator: A Decision 
Blocked,’ September-October 1970, pp. 30-43, and Zev Katz, 
“Sociology in the Soviet Union,”” May-June 1971, pp. 22-40. 

26 See, e.g., Grey Hodnett, “‘What’s in a Nation?” Probiems of 
Communism, September-October 1967, pp. 2-15; and Franklyn 
Griffiths, ‘‘Four Soviet Images of the American Political System,” 
unpublished paper (prepared for delivery at the meetings of the 
Canadian Political Science Association, June 11, 1971). 


correctly emphasizes, it remains extremely inflexi- 
ble in its rejection of “alien” world views and its 
determination to combat their dissemination. Those 
dissenters who try to circulate forbidden ideas can 
testify eloquently that neither the KGB nor the labor 
camps have withered away. 

Yet, even in those areas, the present regime seems, 
if anything, more tolerant than that of Khrushchev. 
The myth has arisen that Khrushchev merely ‘relied 
on verbal chastisement,” whereas “the Brezhnev 
leadership has put writers and other dissidents in 
jail or insane asylums.” 7” However, a look at the 
past experiences of such dissenters as Brodsky, 
Bukovsky, Dobrovolsky, Galanskov, Grigorenko, and 
Tarsis indicates very clearly that their suppression 
did not begin with the advent of the present regime, 
but rather under Khrushchev.** One cannot be cer- 
tain how the late First Secretary would have reacted 
to the increase in open dissent and the circulation 
of documents such as the Khronika_ tekushchikh 
sobytii (Chronicle of Current Events) on the scale 
seen since 1964—and especially to the transmission 
of such materials to Western newsmen. There is, 
however, good reason not only to doubt that Khrush- 
chev would have been more liberal than the present 
leadership, but also to suspect that dissent, rather 
than being more rigorously suppressed, is now 
enjoying increased publicity. 

A willingness to tolerate a freer flow of informa- 
tion and to hear advice does not correspond to 
traditional Western images of the ideological mind, 
but it is not incompatible with a political leadership 
that strives to transform society. Indeed, if the 
party leadership were to act upon some of the 
advice that has been publicly expressed, it would 
transform Soviet society as radically as Stalin did 
in 1928-1929. On the other hand, if the leadership 
prefers to follow the advice of those who insist upon 
maintenance of the status quo, there can be little 


27 The New York Times, Sept. 13, 1971, p. 35. 

28 For brief biographical notes about the dissenters, see Abraham 
Brumberg, Ed., /n Quest of Justice, New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 
1970, pp. 464-74. Elsewhere, Brumberg questions Khrushchev’s 
liberalism by listing a number of his policies: ‘‘the restoration of the 
death penalty for economic crimes, and the unsavory ‘vigilance 
campaign’ of 1962-1963 with its heavy admixture of anti-semitism; the 
assault on private property in agriculture; the recurrent attack on the 
liberal intelligentsia, so reminiscent of Zhdanov’s repressions of the 
late 1940's; the creation of quasi-legal bodies to administer justice 
outside of the confines of legally constituted bodies, such as the 
anti-parasite legislation and comrades’ courts. Finally, the creation of 
yet another ‘cult of the individual’ . .. with a dash of nepotism thrown 
in for good measure” (‘‘The Fall of Knrushchev—Causes and 
Repercussions,” in Strong, The Soviet Union under Brezhnev and 
Kosygin, pp. 11-12). 
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change. The question is: what sort of advice does 
the present leadership seem to be following? Or, to 
put it in broader terms, what is the leadership’s 
relationship to the rest of society? 


End of the “Permanent Purge’’? 


lf one looks at the last seven years of Soviet 
political evolution in historical perspective, the over- 
whelming impression one receives is that this period 
has witnessed a major change in the relationship 
of the leadership to the key segments of the Soviet 
“establishment.” Whereas Stalin in his last years 
basically ignored the policy suggestions of the in- 
stitutional centers of power, and whereas Khru- 
shchev challenged the basic interests of almost 
every one of these centers (and with some success), 
the present leadership has not done major battle 
with any important segment of the establishment 
and seems, on the contrary, to have acceded to the 
most central desires of each. 

One clear-cut piece of evidence is found in the 
realm of personnel selection. At the end of the 
Stalin period Brzezinski could speak of a “perma- 
nent purge” in the Soviet Union: he saw its purposes 
as “many and varied” and the need for it as “ever- 
present” and not diminishing ‘with the growing 
stability of the totalitarian regime.” *? Under Khru- 
shchev, indeed, the purge did seem as permanent 
as ever, but after his fall the turnover rates among 
top officials—whatever may have been the cause— 
took a sharp downturn. For certain categories of 
Officials, the turnover for the ten years between 
1961 and 1971 has proven'considerably lower than 
it was for the five years between 1956 and 1961, 
and in some cases it was unbelievably low between 
1966 and 1971 (see Table 1). For example, not one 
of the 11 first deputy or deputy chairmen of the 
USSR Council of Ministers was replaced between the 
last two congresses, and only four of the 57 minis- 
ters and state committee chairmen that sat on the 
Council of Ministers were removed in the same 
period (another three died). 

Khrushchev’s successors have seemed especially 
reluctant to demote anyone who has reached the 
level of full membership in the Central Committee 


Table 1: Turnover of Leading Personnel 
(in percent *) 


Position 1956-61 1961-71 1966-71 
Full members, 

Politburo 70 36 0 
Full members, 

Central Committee 50 39 24 
Secretaries, 

Central Committee 15 67 raf 
Members, USSR 

Council of Ministers ” 67 45 10 
Republic 

First Secretaries 79 43 ai 
Obkom First Secre- 

taries (RSFSR) 86 67 43 


aThe figures in each column are the percentages of officials who 
were not in the same position in the terminal year of the period 
specified as they were at the beginning of the period. 
b Excluding chairmen of the republic Councils of Ministers, who are 
ex-officio members of the all-Union body. 


candidate members of the Politburo elected in 1966 § 
were renamed to this body in 1971, while 81 percent § 
of the living full members of the 1966 Central Com- 
mittee retained their membership in 1971 (82 per- 
cent, if we exclude the three workers and peasants 
on the committee, all of whom were replaced). The 
reelection rate among the voting members of the 
Central Committee exceeded 87 percent among the §} 
living officials who were still 60 years of age or 
younger in 1971. The fate of the 1966 obkom first 
secretaries is quite instructive. Twenty-one of the 
44 obkom first secretaries with voting membership 
on the CPSU Central Committee were replaced 
between congresses, but 15 of these 21 were named §} 
to other posts that resulted in their reelection to the 
1971 Central Committee, and a 16th had been # 
appointed to such a post and subsequently died. § 


Deference to the Establishment 


The unwillingness or inability of the present# 
leadership to remove or demote the members of the 
top administrative elite has been matched by its§ 
abstention from imposing any major policy change§ 
that would seriously diminish the status of any 


important institutional group. The policy decisions§ 
of the last seven years, unlike those of the Khru-§ 
shchev period, have been such as would be expected 
from committee decision-making in which thef 
leadership assumes the role not of the major policy 
initiator but of a broker mediating the competing} 


ee 


or higher—or perhaps they have found it especially 
difficult to do so. In any event, all of the members or 
a a a le Sa 


29 The Permanent Purge, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
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interests. 


claims of powerful Khrushchev’s  un- 
popular initiatives were quickly reversed by the 


‘succeeding leadership, and subsequent Soviet policy 


in any particular area has remained fairly close to 
what the relevant segment of the specialized elite 
could be predicted to favor (at least, given the 
limitations imposed by the prevailing distribution 
of funds). Certainly this seems to be true of policy 
with respect to education, agriculture, military 
affairs, industrial organization, and party structure. 
On questions involving the relative priority to be 
given to the interests of different institutional centers 
of power, any changes that have occurred have been 
slow and incremental. 

The leadership’s deference to the top specialized 
officials seems so apparent that it need not be docu- 
mented at length. It should be noted, however, that 
this deference may now be increasingly extended 
to the top elite of the major regional centers as 
well. The evidence is not certain on this point, but 
there are a number of evidences that seem to point 
in this direction. 

First, the regional representation on the Politburo 
has been gradually increasing. When the voting 
membership of this body was increased by four 
at the 24th Party Congress, three of the added full 
members were regional representatives: Shcherbit- 


| sky (Ukraine), Kunaev (Kazakhstan), and Grishin 


(Moscow). The five large republics, as well as 


| Georgia in the Transcaucasus, all now have officials 


on the ruling Politburo, while the Baltic states have 
de facto representation in the person of the Latvian, 


| Arvid Pelshe, Chairman of the Party Control Com- 
| mission.*° An analogous development has occurred 
| in the republics. The number of first secretaries of 


outlying oblasts and cities named to republic party 
bureaus has risen from none in 1956 to two in 
1961, six in 1966 (two full members and four 
candidates), and seven in 1971 (four full members 
and three candidates). 

Second, there has been a change in the pattern 
of selection of obkom first secretaries, at least in 
the Russian Republic. Brezhnev has announced a 
policy “of promoting local officials [to the post of 
obkom first secretary],** sending people from the 
center to these posts only in exceptional cases,” 
and this policy has generally been followed in the 
RSFSR. In the 1957-61 period, only 26 percent of 


30 In contrast to the Politburo, however, the Central Committee 
Secretariat remains overwhelmingly Russian. All the secretaries and all 
but one of the department heads are Russian. 

31 Pravda, March 31, 1971, p. 10. 
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new obkom first secretaries in the republic had 
worked for more than five years in their respective 
oblasts before their appointment, while 64 percent 
came directly from the outside. (In earlier periods 
the percentage of outsiders seems to have been 
even higher.) Between the 23rd and 24th Congresses, 
on the other hand, 75 percent of new obkom first 
secretaries in the RSFSR had at least five years of 
past service within their oblasts, and most had spent 
their entire careers there.” 

Since the center has a wide range of choice among 
Officials living in any given oblast, it is possible that 
the new personnel policy has not appreciably altered 
the relationship between the party leadership 
(specifically the General Secretary) and the obkom 
first secretaries. However, internal promotion is at 
least consistent with a possible tendency toward 
allowing local party establishments to determine 
their own leadership succession. 

Third, a few signs have appeared of slightly 
greater policy autonomy for the republic leaders, 
at least on a few issues. On one question—the 
newspaper treatment of local victims of the Stalin 
purges—the partial autonomy is readily observable. 
As indicated earlier, biographies of purge victims 
have generally been published more frequently now 
than five years ago, but the republics by no means 
follow a uniform policy in this matter. At one ex- 
treme, the Ukraine in 1970 erected monuments to 
S. V. Kossior and V. Y. Chubar (both “liquidated” 
in 1937-38),** while Uzbekistan has published a 
biography of Akmal Ikramov and the collected works 
of Faizulla Khodzhaev, both of whom were major 
republic leaders purged by Stalin.** (Khodzhaev 
remained under a shadow throughout the Khru- 
shchev period because of his inclusion among the 
“Right Oppositionists” prosecuted with Bukharin.) 
At the other extreme, Kazakhstan appears not to 
have published any biography of a purge victim in 
the past five years, and certainly not in 1971. 


32 Twenty-four obkom first secretaries appointed in this period were 
promoted from lesser positions within the same oblast. Eleven had 
been oblispolkom chairman; six had been obkom second secretary; 
five had been gorkom first secretary, (a new and perhaps significant 
source of recruitment); and two had held other positions. However, 
only some 35 percent of the new obkom first secretaries outside the 
RSFSR were promoted from within the oblast. (This calculation 
excludes all newly-formed oblasts.) Except in one case, the new first 
secretaries did come from within the republic in which the oblast was 
located. 

33 Pravda Ukrainy, April 20, 1970, p. 1, and May 19, 1970, p. 1. 

34 | am indebted to Donald Carlisle, Professor of Political Science at 
Boston College and Associate of the Russian Research Center, for the 
information about Ikramov and Khodzhaev. 
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| Even the 7Oth birth anniversary of Levon Mirzoian, 
Kazakhstan’s initial party First Secretary after the 
republic’s formation, was not mentioned in 
Kazakhstanskaia pravda in 1967, despite the fact 
that a commemorative article about him did appear 
at that time in Azerbaidzhan, where he had pre- 
viously served as a republic party secretary during 
the 1920’s.* 

To this author at least, the press in the individual 
republics today gives an impression of greater varia- 
tion on other questions as well, but it is possible 
that this is more a change in the eye of the beholder 
than in the actual situation. It would require a 
comprehensive study of economic, educational, and 
cultural developments in the republics to determine 
the extent of any trend toward greater autonomy for 
the regional elite. As John Armstrong has pointed 
out, however, the treatment of the union republics 
by the central Soviet authorities has for some time 
been much more differentiated and subtle than most 
of our conceptions of the Soviet federal system 
would suggest.** As a rule, the more industrialized 
republics appear to have been granted somewhat 
more autonomy than those in Central Asia in par- 
ticular, and this would logically seem to imply some 
increase in authority for all republics as they become 
more industrialized. 


The Party as Political Broker 


Whatever devolution of authority to the leading 
regional officials has occurred, it is clear that the 
Soviet Union remains a country in which the vertical 
administrative units—the ministries and_ state 
committees (together with associated educational- 
scientific personnel and specialized party officials) — 
are on the whole much stronger than the horizontal 
or regional ones. (Comparison with Yugoslavia is 
instructive on this point.) Rather than the regional 
political leaders, it seems to be the leading special- 
ized establishments which have been the main 
beneficiaries of the diffusion of power from the top 
party leadership. 
eerie eae ee eae Oe eee) 


35 Mirzoian was first secretary of the Kazakhstan kraikom and then 
of the republic central committee from 1933 to 1938. His name was 
also not even mentioned ina Page-long article on the history of 
Kazakhstan in the 1930’s that appeared in Kazakhstanskaia pravda, 
Oct. 10, 1967, p. 3. The Azerbaidzhan newspaper in which his 
biography was published was Bakinskij rabochii, Dec. 1, 1967, p. 3. 

36 John Armstrong, ‘The Ethnic Scene in the Soviet Union: The View 
of the Dictatorship,” in Erich Goldhagen, Ed., Ethnic Minorities in the 
Soviet Union, New York, Praeger, 1968, pp. 3-49. 
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Even within the regions, the administrative sub- 


ordinates of the central ministries (particularly the 
subordinates of the heavy-industry ministries) have 
often had a key role in local decision-making. As the 
author has tried to suggest elsewhere in drawing 
an analogy between Soviet regional party organs 
and the French prefectural authorities, the leading 
party officials in the regions have been granted the 
great legal authority of the prefect but have had 
their real influence limited by the same factors that 
have weakened such officials throughout the world.* 
The enormous range of responsibilities placed on 
the shoulders of party officials, the superior knowl- 
edge of the specialized administrators, and the 
latter’s ties with powerful central ministries have all 
combined to bring about a situation in which the 
local party first secretaries often function more as 
broker politicians vis-d-vis local specialized officials 
than as the source of policy guidance for the latter’s 
specialized decisions. 

In at least one respect, the developments of recent 
years may have pushed the local party organs even 
more strongly toward the broker role. For the first 
time, party theorists have been strongly empha- 
sizing the coordinating function of the party organs, 
and the leadership has continued the practice of 


gradually building up the state apparatus in policy | 
areas where the party organs had _ previously | 
assumed (or, perhaps, been compelled to assume) | 


a major operational role. The creation of the State 
Supply Committee and of republic state committees 
for labor resources (both with offices in the 
localities) may have reduced the very considerable 
burdens on the party organs in these realms. 
Similarly, the resubordination of the raion agricul- 
tural administrations to the raion soviets after nearly 
a decade of independence, together with the new 
decrees purporting to give the soviets new powers, 
may conceivably imply the beginnings of a policy of 


37 Phillip Stewart, in reviewing this book in the May-June 1971 issue 
of this journal, mistook my thesis to be that of an all-powerful Soviet 
regional party first secretary. The confusion may arise from the old 
problem of distinguishing clearly between legitimate authority and 
real influence. The conventional Western conception portrayed the 
local party organs as a vital force in pushing plant managers to 
technical innovation but considered party intervention to be a 
quasi-legitimate (and, on many questions, an illegitimate) violation of 
the chain of command. My own contention is that the situation is the 
reverse—that the party organs have clear-cut legal authority but nota 
great deal of influence with respect to technical policy and several 
other ‘‘intra-industry”’ questions. The evidence which Professor 
Stewart cites from the book to challenge the thesis that he attributes 


to me is actually the evidence that | presented to bolster my major 
thesis. 


gnificantly increasing what is now the virtually 
onexistent ability of local soviets to engage in 
paningful regional and urban planning.” In the 
deological (i.e., the educational-cultural-publishing) 
ealm, the creation of new governmental committees 
as largely the product of the last years of the 
hrushchev period, but the status of these bodies 
as risen significantly since 1964. Whereas 31 
Hfficials attached to such committees were elected 

Il members of the republic party central com- 

ittees in 1961, their number rose to 38 in 1966, 
and 45 in 1971. (This is one of the most noticeable 

hanges to take place in the republic central com- 
ittees over the past decade.) 

In view of all this, the image of an “ideological 
system” hardly seems appropriate to the Soviet 
Union of the last seven years. How, then, should 
we characterize the present Soviet political system? 
Has it petrified, or has it been evolving towards the 
model! of institutional pluralism? Have the frequent 
reorganizations, striking policy innovations, and 
permanent purge of the Khrushchev era been re- 
placed by immobilism or by Western-like incre- 
mentalism in policy change? 


Change in What Direction? 


It should be recognized that these are extremely 
difficult questions to answer, for there are few 
clear-cut criteria by which one can easily distinguish 
‘between immobilism and _ institutional pluralism. 
If either model were firmly linked with the power 
position of a specific institution, such as the party 
apparatus, then incremental changes in the status 
of that institution might provide a reliable indi- 
cator.*® But this is hardly the case. Moreover, the 
crucial consideration really is the nature of the party 


38 The resubordination of the raion agricultural administrations to 
the soviets occurred in the summer of 1970 (see Pravda, July 3, 1970, 
p. 3). The decrees referred to were published in Pravda, March 14, 
1971, pp. 1-2, and March 20, 1971, p. 1. In evaluating the decrees, two 
facts should be kept in mind: (1) any improvement in the position of 
the soviets begins from a very low point; and (2) even after the decrees, 
there have been complaints by local officials that the city soviets still 
do not have adequate authority over housing construction and 
municipal services expenditures to be able to integrate such 
development into any meaningful city plan. 

39 In addition to the republic ministries of education and culture, 

_ state committees have been created for publishing (sometimes 
misleadingly translated “‘press”’), movie-making, and television and 
radio. Vocational education has also been raised to the state 
committee level in many republics, and nearly half of the 
republics have ministries for higher and secondary specialized 
education. 


and the party apparatus, not their continued 
“dominance.” 

Nor does the relative degree of freedom to advo- 
cate incremental policy change serve as a convinc- 
ing criterion by which to judge the degree to which 
Soviet society corresponds to either model. The 
important thing is not simply the flow of ideas but 
rather what practical force these ideas have, and— 
even more—their very nature. Hence, as stated 
above, the basic problem is the nature of the ‘new 
class’ —that is, the upper five-to-ten percent of 
Soviet society in socio-economic terms. Does the 
fact that almost all its members are employed in 
bureaucratic institutions of one sort or another and 
are almost all required to be members of the Com- 
munist Party ensure that the ideas flowing from 
them will be conservative rather than innovative? 
Does the fact that almost all the major political 
actors are senior bureaucrats (or civil servants, to 
use a more neutral term) who supervise state, eco- 
nomic, party, or educational-scientific institutions 
of one type or another mean that ideas challenging 
the status quo will be filtered out before they reach 
the political decision-makers? 

Ultimately, the test of the direction in which the 
Soviet political system is evolving must be the nature 
of the policies that emerge from the system. But 
here, too, evaluation is by no means simple. There 
are elements of both change and continuity in the 
life of every country, and unless the former are very 
dramatic, we face great problems when we try to 
decide which merit greater emphasis. If changes are 
less than dramatic, are they the kind of incremental 
changes that, taken individually, appear relatively 
insignificant but which, over time, cumulatively 
transform society and the political system in a 
most fundamental way? Or do they constitute 
merely the sort of minor tinkering that would 


40 Even if one were to accept the relative status of the party 
apparatus as a reliable indicator, the picture is a mixed one. Three of 
the four new Politburo members are party officials, but the long-term 
decline in the percentage of party officials among the voting members 
of the Central Committee has continued: from 56 percent in 1956 to 46 
percent in 1961, 42 percent in 1966, and 39 percent in 1971. In the 
republics, apparatus representation has remained essentially stable. 
The proportion of party officials among the voting members of the 
republic party bureaus has only risen from 57.2 percent in 1966 to 
57.5 percent in 1971, while the difference in the proportion of party 
officials among the voting members of the republic central committees 
is not statistically significant—34.1 percent in 1966 and 33.4 percent 
in 1971. (The figures do not include party officials below the level of 
raikom secretary and are based on identifications of 93 percent of the 
1966 republic central committees’ members and 92 percent of the 
members of the 1971 committees. Very, very few party officials will be 
found among the unidentified.) 
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The Soviet System: Petrification or Pluralism? 

SST ERTS SEES EET AT EL 
not invalidate the judgment that the system is | (given the inevitable imperfections in man and 
immobilized? society), then incremental change seems much more 

In trying to differentiate between immobilism and important—and, in fact, desirable. Judgments of 
incrementalism, we essentially are making a judg- | this type must remain basically “non-scientific” in 
ment as to whether changes are or are not | nature. 

“important” or “significant.” As the debate over the 
New Left’s charge of immobilism in the American 
political system demonstrates, however, any evalua- 
tion of this type rests essentially upon a subjective 
value judgment and/or on an unprovable assump- 
tion about what is “required” at a particular stage 
of history. In practice, there is a real tendency for 
such judgments to vary according to one’s view 
of the status quo. If the status quo is considered 
fundamentally unjust, then no change short of the 
most drastic transformation of the system will be 
considered significant. If, on the other hand, the 
status quo is considered more or less tolerable 


Evidences of Immobilism 


Certainly the patterns of change and continuity 
in the Soviet Union since 1964 have been sufficiently 
ambiguous to prevent an absolutely definitive choice 
between incrementalism and immobilism as the 
proper label to apply to this period. On the one hand, 
there have been a number of evidences that might 
be cited in support of the thesis of immobilism in the 
Soviet political system. One such evidence surely 


would be the turnover rates in top administrative 


Table 2: Rates of Personnel Turnover, 1966-71 | 
(Precentages of 1966 officials not in the same positions in 1971 *) 


Party Apparatus State Apparatus 
Turnover Turnover 

Position (percent) | Position (percent) 
Full members, CPSU Politburo 0) Deputy Chairmen, USSR Council of Ministers 6) 
Full members, CPSU Central Committee 24 
Full members, CPSU Central Committee Ministers and Chairmen of State Committees 

(party and government officials only °) 19 sitting on the USSR Council of Ministers 12 
CPSU Central Committee Secretaries 27, 
CPSU Central Committee Department Heads ° 46 USSR Deputy Ministers of Defense 55 

Commanders, Military Districts 100 
USSR Deputy Ministers @ 35 

Republic Party First Secretaries 14 Chairmen, Republic Councils of Ministers 60 
Full members, Republic Party Bureaus oH Deputy Chairmen, Republic Councils of Mins. 45 
Full members, Republic Party CC 41 
Full members, Republic Party CC Republic Ministers and Chairmen of 

(party and government officials only) 33 State Committees 41 
Republic CC Secretaries (except first sec’ties) 58 
Republic CC Department Heads 65 
Obkom First Secretaries 44 Oblispolkom Chairmen ° 56 
Obkom Second Secretaries ° 67 Directors, 170 largest factories ° 44 
Gorkom First Secretaries (50 largest cities)° 61 
Raikom First Secretaries (in 10 republics) 57 


a The percentages of turnover shown for members of the CPSU Politburo and Central Committee, CPSU and republic Central Committee secre- 
taries, CPSU Central Committee department heads, republic and obkom party first secretaries, deputy chairmen of the USSR Council of Ministers, 
Ministers and Chairmen of state committees sitting on the USSR Council of Ministers, and factory directors represent turnover between the 23rd 
(1966) and 24th (1971) CPSU Congresses (excluding several changes that occurred a few days after the 23rd Congress). The percentages 
given for all other categories of officials represent turnover between September 1, 1966, and September 1, 1971, these dates having been 
chosen to permit the utilization of data on republic government officials designated during the summer of 1971. 

» This excludes military officers (except the Minister of Defense), diplomats, scholars, and factory managers who are full CC members. 


ein the five cases in which a Central Committee secretary heads the department, the first deputy head is included in the calculation in order 
to avoid duplication. 


4 As complete information is not available for all categories of officials, the 
approximate. 


©The figures given for obkom second secretaries, oblispolkom chairmen, gorkom and raikom first secretaries are based on identification of 95 
percent of the total number in each case; and for factory directors, on identification of 67 percent of the total number. 


turnover percentages given for USSR deputy ministers are only 
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positions. Not only do these rates tend to suggest 
that there have been few “losers” such as are often 
produced by the resolution of great policy conflicts, 
but they have, in themselves, led to a significant 
aging of the top elite. The voting members of the 


first Central Committee elected after the 1917 
Revolution averaged 36 years of age, and the aver- 
age age thereafter rose quite slowly in both the 
Stalin and Khrushchev periods: it still was under 45 
in 1934, dropped perhaps a year or two by 1939, 
then increased only to 49 in 1952, to 51 in 1956, 
and to 52 in 1961. In 1966, however, the average 
age of voting members jumped to 56, and from 
there it rose to 58 in 1971.** These figures are, 
of course, a reflection of the average age of the 
categories of officials from whom Central Committee 
members are usually drawn, and it is easy to argue 
that the increase in average age is likely associated 
with an increase in conservatism among these 
Officials. 

From many points of view, indeed, the policies 
of the Soviet leadership have been as conservative 
as the aging might lead one to expect. If the Soviet 
system is viewed as one committed to certain 
ideological goals, then the failure of the leaders to 
carry on the transformation of society prescribed by 
the ideology logically suggests a loss of dynamism, 
a “petrification” of “the system.” Or if the system 
is viewed as one in which the party has played out 
“its historical role’ and the present stage of tech- 
nological development of Soviet society dictates 
evolution toward constitutional democracy and 
market socialism, then the painfully slow pace of 
change along those lines is equally suggestive of 
immobilism. Whatever the long-term impact of the 
Soviet program of economic reform may be, the 
organization and operating principles of the economy 
(both in industry and agriculture) remain at present 
much more similar to those of the Stalin era than 
to those now in force in Yugoslavia. Similarly, how- 
ever, much public debate may have broadened in the 
USSR, there is still no evidence of the type of 


41 The lists of Central Committee members elected at each party 
congress and the biographies of many of the members can be found 
in Boris Levytsky, The Soviet Politica/ Elite, Stanford, Calif., Hoover 
Institute on War, Revolution, and Peace, 1970. The 1971 figure excludes 
the worker and peasant members of the Central Committee. Data on 
the characteristics of the members elected in 1971 can be found in 
Robert H. Donaldson, ‘‘The 1971 CPSU Central Committee: A 
Preliminary Assessment of the New Elite,”’ paper presented at the 
Northeastern Slavic Conference, Montreal, 1971, and to be published 
| soon in World Politics. (Professor Donaldson was kind enough to assist 
the author in the identification of hard-to-identify Central Committee 
/ members.) 
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political liberalization that was seen in Czecho- 
slovakia or the kind of devolution of authority from 
the center to the republics that is found in Yugo- 
Slavia. The continued prosecution of dissidents 
suggests an unwillingness on the part of the Soviet 
regime to accept ideological deviation that formally 
challenges the fundamentals of the system. 
Moreover, despite some signs of change, the 
highest rewards and prestige are still accorded to 
those in the heavy-industry and defense sectors. 
These sectors continue to receive priority in such 
matters as material deliveries and housing alloca- 
tions, and last year’s party elections revealed little 
decline in the status accorded them. It is true that 
agriculture has experienced some increase in its 
representation both on the all-Union and republic 
central committees, but no change has occurred 
within the urban sector.*? Even the workers named 
to these bodies come overwhelmingly from heavy 
industry—e.g., nine of the ten workers on the 
all-Union Central Committee and 78 of the 115 
identified workers on the republic committees.” 


Signs of Change 


But while this evidence does point to a certain 
immobilism in the system, changes of some signifi- 
cance have occurred. The devolution of power to 
the major institutional centers is a very important 
change indeed—especially if it should turn out to 
be more or less permanent. Of equal importance 
are the growing ambiguity of Soviet ideology and 
the increased vitality of public policy debate. In 
addition, there have been a number of developments 
that are not consonant with any petrification model, 
especially one emphasizing bureaucratic ossifica- 
tion and preservation of the privileges and power 
of a narrow economic-social elite. 


42 All the agricultural ministries (including, for the first time, 
reclamation, Selkhoztekhnika, and rural construction) are now 
represented by full members on the all-Union Central Committee, while 
the number of agricultural ministers (or chairmen of state committees) 
on the republican central committees has risen from 43 to 51. On the 
contrary, not a single light- or food-industry minister is included 
among the 42 ministers and chairmen of state committees named to 
the all-Union Central Committee, despite an increase of 15 such state 
officials on this body since 1966. The number of ministers and state 
committee chairmen from light industry and the municipal services on 
the republic central committees has remained virtually unchanged (58 
in 1971 compared with 57 in 1966). 

43 The members of republic central committees who are most 
difficult to identify are those chosen from among workers and collective 
farmers. The republic statistics must therefore be consideréd merely 
approximate. 
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First, the bureaucracy itself has undergone a 
number of changes that do not suggest ossification. 
While, as pointed out earlier, the turnover rates of 
top officials have dropped markedly in comparison 
with the Khrushchev years, those at the middle 
levels of the bureaucracy remain substantial (see 
Table 2). Moreover, the age of officials at the inter- 
mediate levels is considerably lower than that of 
their superiors (see Table 3). While age is by no 
means a clear indicator of attitudes, the relative 
youth of lower party officials is well worth noting, 
especially in view of the significant role of the party 
apparatus as a source of policy initiation. If present 
trends continue, the apparatus will within a few 
years be staffed predominantly by men whose entire 


Table 3: Average Ages of Republic and Oblast 
Officials, 1967 and 1971 


20 Oblasts, RSFSR _—+5 Republics 

Position 1967 1971 
First Secretaries, 

republic CCs or obkoms 52 575 
Second Secretaries, 

republic CCs or obkoms 49 Sis 
Other Secretaries, 

republic CCs or obkoms 47 49 
Department heads, 

republic CCs or obkoms 44 46 
Gorkom First 

Secretaries 44 44 
Raikom First 

Secretaries 44 44 
Chairmen, republic 

Councils of Ministers 47 Bye 

or oblispolkoms 
Deputy Chairmen, 

republic COMs 50 52 

or oblispolkoms 
Republic ministers 

or heads of oblast 49 51 


administrations 
HSS ea ee Scene. Pe ee Oe eee ae Pie 


* Based on data for all republics, instead of just five. 

SOURCES: The information on the officials of the 20 oblasts in the 
RSFSR comes from lists of oblast deputies selected in 1967. The 
oblasts (in four cases, actually krai) were Altai, Cheliabinsk, Gorky, 
lvanovo, Krasnodar, Krasnoiarsk, Kuibyshev, Kursk, Lipets, Novosi- 
birsk, Orel, Penza, Primorsk, Rostov, Smolensk, Tula, Ulianovsk, 
Vologograd, and Yaroslavl. The lists were published in the oblast news- 
papers and were examined in the Lenin Library in Moscow. 

The information on republic officials comes from lists of deputies to 
the republic supreme soviets elected in 1971. The five republics (the 
only ones where the lists gave the year of birth) were Estonia, Kirgizia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Tadzhikistan. 
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work experience has fallen in the post-Stalin period. 

Moreover, while it is admittedly difficult to ascer- 
tain how a bureaucracy actually operates in practice, 
such evidence as is available on the functioning of 
Soviet officialdom does not suggest petrification. 
One of the major Soviet campaigns of recent year 
has focused on the “scientific organization of labor” 
(nauchnaia organizatsiia truda, or NOT), which ha 
as its goals not only the rationalization of work at 
the factory-bench level but also “scientific” adminis 
tration at the middle levels of the bureaucracy 
Moreover, it has been characterized by a preoccupa 
tion not so much with structural details (as unde 
Khrushchev) as with the development of sophisti 
cated managerial techniques, improved organizatio 
of information flow, and the like. One important by 
product of this has been the recent renaissance of 
sociology in the USSR, with the regime itself no 
placing special emphasis on applied sociologica 
research of potential use to party and governmental 
administrators. One cannot be certain about the 
end results of this new preoccupation with “scien 
tific management,” but it does suggest that what 
Peter Solomon has termed “a new administrative 
ethos” may be in the making.“ 

A second type of change that has been observable 
in the last seven years is a very gradual erosio 
of those forces—surely the dominant forces o 
recent decades—that emphasize priority for indus 
trial growth over other interests. These forces 
(except for the military) are no longer exempt fro 
attack in the widening public debate. Many econ 
omists have advocated a change in the ratio o 
investments between Group A (heavy industry) and 
Group B (light and consumer industry) as well ag 
institutional changes that would increase the sensi 
tivity of the economy to consumer demands. It is 
also the dominance of heavy industry that is in 
directly challenged by the mounting press criticisms 
of unsatisfactory conditions of life in the country 
Side, by the growing attention to environmenta 


issues (a pro-conservationist film on Lake Baikal 
was the most popular Soviet film in 1970), and by 


repeated appeals for the transfer of housing and 
municipal services to the complete control of the 
local soviets. While the results of the challenge ta 
heavy industry have thus far undoubtedly bee 
disappointing from the critics’ standpoint, they have 
not been inconsequential. The Ninth Five-Year Pla 


44 Peter H. Solomon, Jr., ‘A New Soviet Administrative Ethos— 


Examples from Crime Prevention,” paper prepared for the meetings of § 


the Northeastern Slavic Conference, Montreal, 1971. 
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(1971-75) is the first long-term plan to call for a 
igher rate of increase in investments in Group B 
than in Group A. Moreover, as will be further 
detailed shortly, the incomes of collective farmers 
ave been rising more rapidly than those of other 
groups—and will continue to do so under the new 
Five-Year Plan. 

The third type of change—and perhaps the most 
important of all—has been in the realm of social 
policy. It is curious that American specialists writing 
on the Soviet Union, though usually liberal in their 
domestic politics and inclined to judge American 
political leaders by their activism on social-welfare 
issues, seldom consider such issues in evaluating 
the Soviet leadership. Yet, it must be recognized 
that the post-Khrushchev leadership has in fact 
initiated major steps toward greater egalitarianism— 
steps that amount to a veritable war on poverty 
‘affecting millions of low-income citizens. 

The most striking evidence of this is the progress 
made in recent years toward a narrowing of in- 
‘equalities in income. Although comprehensive wage 
data are not published in the Soviet Union—a fact 
which suggests that considerable inequalities still 
exist—all the available evidence suggests that the 
pattern of income distribution has been changing 
quite substantially in the direction of greater 
equality. Over the last five years, the minimum wage 
for wage earners (collective farmers excluded) rose 
50 percent to 60 rubles a month, and during the 
1971-75 Five-Year Plan it will rise to 70 rubles. 
Since large amounts of persons have been at mini- 
mum wage levels, according to an authoritative 
analyst, “the resulting very substantial reduction 
in the spread in basic wage rates must have meant a 
substantial narrowing in differentials in earnings.” *° 
The minimum pension will also increase. 

The assault on inequality of income has resulted 
in even more significant gains for the nation’s collec- 
tive farmers, who have long been at the bottom of 
the income ladder. Average kolkhoznik income 
(excluding income from private plots) rose 42 per- 
cent in the 1966-70 plan period compared with 
26 percent for all wage earners, and it is scheduled 
to increase another 30-35 percent during the new 
Five-Year Plan compared with a 20-22 percent rise 
for wage earners. The inherent uncertainty of collec- 


45 Janet Chapman, Wage Variation in Soviet Industry, Santa Monica, 
Calif., Rand Corporation Memorandum RM-6076-PR, 1970, p. 126. For 
@ new discussion of Soviet wage policy pointing in the same direction, 
see Leonard Joe! Kirsch, Soviet Wages (to be published by 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press in 1972). 
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tive farm incomes has also been reduced by the 
introduction of a guaranteed payment plan. In addi- 
tion, the collective farmers have for the first time 
been included in the national pension system, and 
they will be the main beneficiaries of a new “family 
Supplement” program that provides cash allowances 
to families whose income is less than 50 rubles per 
family member (the generally large size of kolkhoz 
families tends to reduce income per family member 
to very low levels).* 

The precise impact of Brezhnev’s “war on 
poverty” will not be clear until Moscow decides to 
publish fuller income data, but it may well be that 
the Soviet Union in recent years has seen a shift in 
income distribution that is quite striking by Western 
standards, and that the pattern of income distribu- 
tion in the Soviet Union today is substantially more 
egalitarian than it is in the advanced Western 
countries, particularly if income from property is 
taken into account. In any case, if it is true, as many 
contend, that the entrenched ruling elite in the 
Soviet Union has been gaining in power since Khru- 
shchev’s fall, at least its allegedly augmented author- 
ity does not appear to be reflected in a larger share 
of the national income. 


Some Comparisons 


The types of change observable in the Soviet 
Union do not, of course, demonstrate conclusively 
the absence of immobilism in the system, but they 
should give reason for pause. This is particularly 
true if we examine the Soviet Union in a compara- 
tive framework. In any assessment of what some 
see as petrification of the Soviet system, it is, for 
example, worth considering that former US President 
Lyndon Johnson was considered a dynamic innova- 
tor in American domestic policy. Johnson initiated 
forward-looking legislation in the realms of medical 
care, education, civil rights, and social welfare. 
Yet, he was able to produce only minor institutional 
change, and his education, fair housing, and War 
on Poverty programs can scarcely be said to have 
changed American reality in a major way. Probably 
his most important innovation—the Medicare pro- 
gram—was limited to those over 65 years of age 


46 Pravda, March 31, 1971, pp. 4-5. See also David W. Bronson 
and Constance B. Krueger, ‘‘The Revolution in Soviet Farm 
Household Income, 1953-1967," in James R. Millar, Ed., The Soviet 
Rural Community, Urbana, Ill., University of Illinois Press, 

1971, pp. 214-58. 
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and was financed through the most regressive of 
US taxes, the social security tax. 

Notwithstanding these qualifications, it still seems 
fair to credit President Johnson with having been 
a major policy innovator. Then, we may ask, do the 
programs of the present Soviet leadership really 
seem like immobilism by comparison? We have 
already cited evidence showing the results of the 
steps taken by Brezhnev to reduce inequalities in 
income in the USSR. Certainly it would seem fair 
to say that these steps have had a greater impact 
on the income levels of the poor than has President 
Johnson’s War on Poverty. 

A comparative framework may also be of use in 
analyzing other data that seem to provide clear-cut 
evidence of petrification. As has already been shown, 
the rate of turnover among the top Soviet elite has 
unquestionably declined, and their average age has 
increased. But does this apparent desuetude of the 
“nermanent purge” mean that its “many and varied” 
purposes are not being served and that the system 
has ipso facto become immobilized? Or do the new 
turnover rates mean that the Soviet Union has 
adopted a pattern of personnel selection that is 
more normal for an advanced industrial country? 

To delve into such questions in a comprehensive 
way would require a comparative examination going 
well beyond the scope of this article. However, there 
is one comparison that is feasible and may also 
be useful in putting this whole problem in clearer 
perspective. That is a comparison of the. average 
ages of various categories of Soviet officials with 
those of their closest American counterparts. At the 
time of the 24th Congress, the average age of Soviet 
obkom first secretaries was 52 as compared with 
51 for US state governors; industrial ministers in 
the Soviet Union averaged 60 years of age aS com- 
pared with 59 for the chief operating officers of the 
50 largest American corporations (who are, in fact, 
the United States’ top industrial administrators) ;*’ 
the average age of the party first secretaries of the 
capital cities of 13 out of the 15 Soviet republics 
(the ages of the other two are not ascertainable) 
was 47, as compared with 52 for the mayors of the 
25 largest American cities. 


47 There are a number of criteria by which the list of the top 50 or 
top 500 American corporations could be chosen. | have used market 
value of stock, for this methodology produces a list with many of the 
great growth companies on it. It is worth noting that the 22 growth 
companies on the list (those with a price/ earnings ratio of over 25) 
had chief executives with the same average age as the executives of 
the other 28 companies. The lists of corporations and chief officers are 
found in Forbes (New York), May 15, 1971, pp. 91-92 and 128-61. 
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ism? 


Moving toward the higher levels, one of course 
finds no American equivalent of the Soviet Central 
Committee, but for purposes of comparison one 
can construct a hypothetical American “Central 
Committee” of 200 members, composed as follows: 
the members of the US cabinet, the governors of 
the states, the Congressional leadership, the chair- 
men of the Congressional committees, the justices 
of the Supreme Court, the chief executives of the 
50 largest US corporations, the members of the 
Armed Forces Policy Council, an additional five 
military officers, and 30 sub-cabinet officials from 
the White House staff, the executive departments 
and the independent agencies. Doing this, we arrive 
at an average age of 58 for this body in the spring 
of 1971, which interestingly enough is exactly the 
average age of the membership of the CPSU Central 
Committee elected at that time. 

Similarly, one can compare the average age of 
the present Soviet Politburo with that of a select 
group of 15 high officials who might well have been 
on an American Politburo if one existed. These 
would be: President Nixon, Secretary of State 
William Rogers, Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird, 
Attorney General John Mitchell, Chief Justice Warren 
Burger, Special Assistant to the President Henry 
Kissinger, Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget George Shultz, Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield, Senate Minority Leader Hugh Scott, 
Speaker of the House Carl Albert, House Minority 
Leader Gerald Ford, Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee Wilbur Mills, Chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee Russell Long, and 
the governors of New York and California, Nelson 
Rockefeller and Ronald Reagan. The average age 
of this group would have been 59 years in the 
Spring of 1971, and if the chairmen of the Senate 
and House Appropriations Committees were sub- 
stituted for the minority leaders (as they probably 
should be), the average age comes to 61, identical 
with that of the Soviet Politburo.** 

Naturally, a comparative perspective—particularly 
one based on a two-country comparison—provides 
no final standard for judging petrification. One might 
argue that the standard of reference (in this case, 


48 In July 1971, when a political correspondent of a major American 
newspaper was asked to provide his list of the 15 most influential 
political-governmental leaders in the United States, he named the 
following: Hugo Black, Emanuel Celler, John Connally, Allen Ellender, 
Henry Kissinger, Melvin Laird, George Mahon, Mike Mansfield, 
Wilbur Mills, John Mitchell, Edmund Muskie, Richard Nixon, 
Ronald Reagan, George Shultz, and John Stennis. These men 
averaged 64 years of age. 


the United States) is also afflicted with immobilism, 
that the Soviet system is so anachronistic that it 
requires more radical change than the American, 
or that the Soviet leadership must be more innova- 
tive to compensate for the weakness of innovative 
forces in the social and economic systems. However, 
if we do speak of a petrification of the Soviet system, 
let us recognize quite frankly the assumptions we 
are employing. 

In the author’s opinion, the contention that the 
Soviet Union has been petrifying over the last seven- 
and-a-half years must rest on one of two possible 
lines of argument. One is that a few non-pluralist 
developments (notably the renewed restrictions on 
freedom to discuss Stalin’s repressive actions) 
should outweigh all other developments in any 
assessment of the direction in which the Soviet 
system is moving. The second is that the Soviet 
Union has indeed been moving in the direction of 
institutional pluralism, but that the pace of change 
is so slow in comparison with societal requirements 
that the system must be called immobilized. (One 
might further argue that the impetus for further 
change is disappearing.) 

To this observer at least, the first line of argu- 
ment is very unconvincing. It seems to reflect no 
more than the “group bias” of Western social scien- 
tists—namely the unspoken and perhaps uncon- 
scious belief that a political system should be 
judged solely on the basis of how it treats intellec- 
tuals who share their own values. 

The second line of argument is more difficult to 
either prove or refute. Ultimately, as indicated 
earlier, the question is not susceptible of a defini- 
tive answer, except perhaps by a future historian 
who will have the advantage of knowing what has 
occurred during the rest of this century. But if 
this line of argument is to be made, let it be made 
explicitly. Let the movement in the direction of 
institutional pluralism be acknowledged, and then 
let the precise nature of the argument for im- 
mobilism be spelled out. 

For this purpose, it seems far more illuminating 
to begin, not with a petrification model that pre- 
judges the analysis, but with an abstract or ideal- 
type model such as institutional pluralism. Such a 
model is much easier to use as a model should be 

used (to “ask how far reality fits” it“), and there 
is less temptation to confuse the model with reality. 
One can easily and naturally speak of the movement 


“9? Inkeles, op. cit., p. 431. 
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of a system either toward the model or away from it. 
Moreover, with an abstract model that contains 
elements of similarity to classical pluralism (notably 
pluralism of elites and some elite representation of 
mass interests) as well as elements of divergence 
from it, it is also much easier to go on to raise a 
series of important comparative questions that tend 
to be foreclosed by models based on “good-evil” 
dichotomies.” 


Future Possibilities 


Clearly the operation of the Soviet political 
system in the seven years since Khrushchev’s re- 
moval seems significantly different from what it 
was during the seven years prior to that event, but 
the interpretation of the differences is not an easy 
matter. Is the “permanent revolution” really dead, 
or is it only hibernating? Have the political leaders 
forever lost the ability or the will to challenge the 
major institutional centers of power, or are the 
developments of the last seven years simply the 
product of a rather protracted succession crisis? 
In short, will historians of the future look back at 
1964 as a major turning point in Soviet history or 
merely as the beginning point of one of a large 
number of cycles in a Soviet political tradition 
characterized by basic continuity? 

If movement toward institutional pluralism is to 
be reversed, four possible alternatives suggest them- 
selves. First, a strong leader might emerge—either 
through a military coup or, more likely, through a 
consolidation of power by the General Secretary— 
and initiate drastic political action. Second, one 
might see the emergence of a strong leader who 
would base his policy almost entirely on the narrow 
interests of the military/heavy-industrial elite. Third, 
a stalemate might develop within the leadership if 
the low rate of turnover among top officials were 
to continue so long as to result in a leadership old 


50 The relationship of the elite and the disadvantaged in different 
political systems is, in particular, a problem that deserves very 
careful empirical consideration. In the September-October 1971 issue 
of this journal (‘The Status of Soviet Women’'—review, p. 62), Ellen 
Mickiewicz expressed the traditional Western view when she asserted 
that “without a channel through which to influence politics, it is 
questionable whether Soviet women can assert their right to genuine 
equality.” The model of institutional pluralism—and a good deal of 
comparative Soviet-American data on social welfare issues (and surely 
also on the position of women)—suggests that this is not a closed 
question. This argument is presented at length in a manuscript which 
the author will soon finisnh—Defining Responsive Government: The 
implications of the Soviet and the American Experience. 
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and rigid by anyone’s definition. Fourth, institu- 
tional pluralism might prove an unsatisfactory com- 
promise, generating inexorable pressures on the 
system to move toward classic pluralism. 

A comprehensive discussion of the various factors 
that might lead to or foreclose all these alternatives 
would far exceed the limits of this article. It seems 
to the author, however, that the burden of proof 
rests upon those who would prophesy drastic change 
away from institutional pluralism in any of the 
alternative directions just indicated. 

A prediction of full pluralism, for example, must 
face the fact that political institutions associated 
with economic growth, social mobility for the 
ambitious, representation of the economic elite in 
the political process, and the achievement of 
nationalist goals normally are able to defend them- 
selves quite well against frontal attack. Moreover, 
as Professor Brzezinski emphasizes, such a predic- 
tion must also reckon with the multinational nature 
of the Soviet system.* The profound consequences 
that full or classic pluralism would have for the 
relationship of the Russians to the other nationalities 
in the USSR is likely to make that alternative quite 
unattractive to most Russians, except perhaps as a 
last resort. Movement toward classic pluralism in 
the near term would therefore seem unlikely except 
in the event of major and persistent unrest among 
the nationalities or a zero-growth kind of crisis in 
the economic system. 

A prediction of clear stalemate, on the other hand, 
overlooks the fact that the leading party bodies are 
broadly representative of the different institutional 
forces in Soviet society, and that the basic political 
institutions—as will be further elaborated below— 
are arranged in a way that is quite conducive to 
the rise of strong leadership. Given these institu- 
tional arrangements as well as the historical com- 
mitment of the Communist Party to industrial 
development and to the enhancement of the USSR’s 
position in the world arena, everything that we have 
learned about the behavior of elite groups and about 
committee decision-making suggests that a coalition 
would form to overcome any stalemate that might 
begin to have obviously harmful consequences in 
terms of governmental functioning. 

Compared to either of these two possibilities 
(classic pluralism or stalemate), the possibility of 
a strong leader emerging in the Soviet Union is 
much greater. Indeed, Myron Rush has argued in 


51 Brzezinski, Between Two Ages, p. 167. 
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this journal that the last seven years have actually 
been a period of succession crisis,** and there are 
a number of good reasons to suspect that he may be 
right. 


Return to a Dominant Leader? 


The basic Western explanation for the dominance 
of the General Secretary over other members of the 
Soviet Politburo in the past has been a theory that 
Robert Daniels calls “the circular flow of power.” 
According to this theory, the General Secretary 
derives his great power primarily from his responsi- 
bility for supervising the party apparatus throughout 
the country and from his ability to appoint and 
remove the provincial party secretaries. Since the 
provincial secretaries in turn control the selection 
of delegates to the all-Union Party Congress, and 
since the Congress names (or at least ratifies) the 
members of the Central Committe, to which both 
the Politburo and the Secretariat are responsible, 
“the circuit is closed: The [General] Secretary is 
confirmed in office by a circular process that ulti- 
mately he himself controls—or can control.” * 

Assuming that the provincial party secretaries 
and the delegates to the all-Union Party Congress 
are still selected in the ways suggested by the 
circular-flow-of-power theory, one could well expect 
Khrushchev’s fall to be followed by an especially 
slow consolidation of power in the hands of the 
succeeding General Secretary. To an extent that is 
not fully appreciated by many scholars (and is 
completely unappreciated by most journalists), the 
CPSU Congress is the key institution in the process 
of the circular flow of power. Even when there is 
no contest at the Congress, the loyalty of the bulk 
of the delegates to the regional party secretaries 
and ultimately to the General Secretary is a decisive 
factor preventing the old Politburo members from 
challenging the list of new Central Committee mem- 
bers prepared by the General Secretary. 

When viewed from this perspective, the fact that 
the 23rd CPSU Congress came so soon after Khru- 
shchev’s removal, and that the next Congress was 
not held for five years, could have seriously inter- 
fered with Brezhnev’s ability to undermine the 
independence of the Central Committee and quickly 


52"Brezhnev and the Succession Issue,”’ Problems of Communism, 
July-August 1971, pp. 9-15. 


53 Daniels, “Soviet Politics Since Khrushchev,” /oc. cit. supra, 


p. 20. 


consolidate his power. By the spring of 1966, when 
the Congress met, changes of first secretary had 
taken place in oblasts and small republics account- 
ing for only 13 percent of the delegates to the 
Congress." The 24th Congress, however, should 
have marked a very important stage in the unfolding 
of the circular-flow-of-power process, for in the 
period between the two congresses new first secre- 
taries had been selected in oblasts and small re- 
publics commanding 50 percent of the delegates.” 
In all, the proportion of delegates to the 24th Con- 
gress politically indebted to post-1964 first secre- 
taries stood at 63 percent, and of course the 
proportion would be considerably higher if one were 
to include in it delegates from the small non-Russian 
republics on the assumption that they owe their 
party positions wholly or in part to the Russian 
second secretaries of these republics.” 

On the basis of the Stalin and Khrushchev experi- 
ences, the circular-flow-of-power theory would have 
predicted that Brezhnev could force through a sub- 
stantial expansion in the size of the Central Com- 
mittee elected at the 24th Congress and in the size 
of the Politburo elected by the ‘new Central Com- 
mittee; and that he would then be able to remove 
his major Politburo rivals by the end of 1972. 
Naturally, it is too early to check the latter predic- 
tion, but the 24th Congress did ratify an increase 
in the number of voting members of the Central 
Committee from 195 to 241 and in the number of 
voting members of the Politburo from 11 to 15. 
While 82 percent of the still-living members of the 
1966 Central Committee were reelected in 1971, 
proponents of the circular-flow-of-power theory 
would consider it more significant that 38 percent 


of the 1971 voting members had reached this status 


54 This figure is based on the list of delegates published at the end 
of the Stenographic Report of the 23rd Congress. The list includes the 
region from which each delegate comes, and it is a simple matter to 
add the number of delegates for each region. The unit of analysis is 
the region specified in the list itself. 

55 Because of the unavailability, at the time of writing, of the list of 
delegates to the 24th Congress, it was assumed that the relative 
number of delegates from each oblast and republic was the same in 
1971 as in 1966. 

5¢ For some time it has been the practice to appoint persons of the 
local nationality to the post of party first secretary in the non-Slavic 
republics, with a Russian sent in from the outside as second secretary. 
Many scholars consider the Russian second secretary the key figure in 
the republic leaderships as the representative of the party center, but 
his actual! relationship to the lower-level obkom, gorkom and raikom 
first secretaries is.at present very unclear. In the author's view, the 
native first secretary now seems a more dominant figure than the 
Russian second secretary, and it is quite possible that the lower-level 
secretaries tend to be behoiden to him. 
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since 1966 and 55 percent since Brezhnev’'s 
assumption of the party leadership in 1964. 

Relationships within the Politburo today may or 
may not still be shaped by the factors suggested 
by the circular-flow-of-power theory.*’ (It is the 
author’s personal view that the theory still has 
relevance for an understanding of the Soviet politi- 
cal system.) In any case, however, it should not 
be assumed that a return to “limited personal rule” 
(to use Professor Rush’s phrase) automatically 
implies a return to the relationships that formerly 
existed between the political leadership and the 
societal centers of power. Much, of course, depends 
on the type of “limited personal rule” that emerges. 
If one accepts Rush’s citation of Lenin between 1917 
and 1922 and Stalin between 1928 and 1937 as 
typical examples of such rule,” and if Brezhnev 
Or anyone else were to succeed in acquiring a 
similar position, then movement toward institutional 
pluralism would scarcely seem likely. Lenin and 
Stalin had the most clear-cut ability as well as de- 
termination to force through change of enormous 
magnitude in the periods in question. 

Yet it is possible for a leader to have a dominant 
political position, to have the final say on policy 
questions if he wishes, and still to fulfill, usually, 
a broker-like role. In short, there must be some 
category (or categories) between the “limited per- 
sonal rule” of a Lenin or an early Stalin on the one 
hand and pure oligarchy on the other, and the term 
“political boss” may have the proper connotations 
for such an intermediate type. (Some term such as 
“limited dictator” might be applied to a leader in 
the position of Lenin and the early Stalin, and some 
term such as “full dictator” to one in the position of 
the post-1937 Stalin.) 


57 Daniels acknowledges, in fact, that ‘‘a fundamental change has 
occurred in the circuit of power .. . real control does not pass to the 
top leader, but flows instead from the top collective bodies around 
through the party organization” (‘Soviet Politics Since Khrushchev,” 
loc. cit., pp. 22-25). Daniels rests his argument largely on the 
psychological impact of Khrushchev’s removal, but it could be 
hypothesized that the Politburo has been able to limit the General 
Secretary's source of power in a more direct manner. One possibility 
is that the responsibility for selecting obkom and republic party 
secretaries has been divided among several or perhaps many Politburo 
members. (For example, the fact that Suslov attended a session of the 
Leningrad Obkom that selected a new first secretary could conceivably 
denote Suslov's ability to select a man loyal to himself for that 
position.) Another possibility is that except in cases of major scandal 
or mismanagement, the regional elite have been given control over the 
post of local first secretary. As mentioned earlier, a much higher 
percentage of obkom first secretaries have been selected in recent 
years from within the oblasts. 

58 Rush, “Brezhnev and the Succession Issue," /oc. cit., p. 10. 
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Whatever label is employed for the intermediate 
category between “limited dictator” and oligarchy, 
a “political boss” of the type indicated is, in the 
author’s view, not only compatible with the model 
of institutional pluralism but perhaps a significant 
component of it. Change in a classic pluralist system 
often requires political leadership and governmental 
action to overcome the entrenched resistance of 
those who benefit from the status quo, and at times 
very strong leadership may be required in a system 
of institutional pluralism, particularly in a country 
where one group has the superior political weight 
possessed by the elite associated with defense and 
heavy industry in the Soviet Union. 


Forces for Fundamental Change 


Compatibility between institutional pluralism and 
one type of personal rule does not, of course, guaran- 
tee that a strong General Secretary would assume 
such a role. There are, however, many reasons to 
doubt that any General Secretary in the near future 
will become more than a “political boss” as defined 
here. If the last seven years have been a succession 
crisis, they certainly have been much less dramatic 
than either 1924-29 or 1953-57, and it is most 
probable that the movement toward _ institutional 
pluralism has been more the product of funda- 
mental, long-term changes in the Soviet political 
and social system than simply of a temporary con- 

‘figuration of forces in the Politburo. 

One change of long-term significance is the 
background of those from whom the leadership is 
selected. While Brzezinski’s phrase “a government 
of clerks” seems unnecessarily pejorative, the Soviet 
leaders now are, in fact, recruited from among per- 
sons who have risen through the ranks of bureau- 
cratic organizations rather than from among men 
with the very different experience and perspectives 
of the revolutionary. Today 13 of the 15 voting mem- 
bers of the Politburo have been successful republic, 
obkom, or gorkom first secretaries—positions that 
require the abilities and frame of mind of the broker 
politician. Such men, when they reach the top, 
certainly may have ideas and ambitions of their 
own, but it would be surprising if the instincts of 
the broker did not remain. 

A second change is the precedent of Khrushchev’s 
removal. As Daniels emphasizes, “This was the first 
time in the entire history of Russia since Riurik that 
the established leader of the country was removed 
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by the rules of representative procedure. Since the 
leader was removed, it follows naturally that he was 
and had been removable. It follows equally that the 
successor leadership is removable in the same 
way.” °° Under the circular-flow-of-power theory, the 
power of the General Secretary depends upon the 
same factors that solidify the position of the leader 
of any political machine—the gratitude, loyalty, and 
especially the self-interest of subordinates. The 
memory of Khrushchev’s removal will remind any 
successor that there can be circumstances in which 
these factors cease to be decisive, and it is hard to 
believe—barring a major crisis—that a General Sec- 
retary will soon choose to challenge the fundamental 
interests of as many different institutional groups as 
Khrushchev did. 

Most important, however, are the changes of a 
gradual and subtle nature that have been taking 
place throughout the Soviet political and social sys- 
tem. Obviously the structure of material and psy- 
chological rewards has over time resulted in the flow 
of a very large number of the most talented people 
into the “military/heavy-industrial complex” very 
broadly defined, and just as obviously these people 
will long remain a powerful political force. Yet, there 
are many forces at work, both within and outside So- 
viet society, that are beginning to undermine the 
dominance of this complex. They are: (1) the cre- 
ation in large numbers of new types of personnel | 
with perspectives and backgrounds quite different 
from the production-oriented, heavy-industrial-engi- 
neer types who had been the dominating political 
force in recent years; (2) the tendency of the chil- 
dren of the top and middle elite to enter occupations 
less clearly associated with the administration and 
development of heavy industry; (3) the impact of 
constant press criticism of poverty problems on the 
legitimacy of heavy-industry and military expendi- 
tures; (4) the egalitarian aspects of the ideology, 
especially those calling for the elimination of urban- 
rural differences; (5) the assignment of responsi- 
bility for health-education-welfare functions (and of 
seeking appropriations for them) to the “guardians 
of the ideology”—the ideological party secretaries; 
(6) elite fear of popular unrest, reinforced by the 
memory of events in Eastern Europe, most recently 
in Poland; and (7) developments abroad, such as the § 
reduction of US overseas military commitments | 
under the Nixon Doctrine and evidences of a possi- 
ble return to more normal conditions in China— | 


59 “Soviet Politics Since Khrushchev,” Joc. cit., pp. 22-25. 
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‘inclination to stress defense and heavy industry. 
There are also forces at work that tend, more 
generally, to undermine the authoritarian features 
of the system: (1) the rising educational level of the 
Soviet elite; (2) the gradual disappearance of the 
economic-social forces that generate a propensity 
toward authoritarianism (as discussed in Erich 
Fromm’s Escape from Freedom);* (3) the erosion of 
ideological certainty under the impact of events in 
the outside world and the expanding scope of socio- 


| logical research at home; and (4) the tendency for 


dissenters to come from the upper stratum of Soviet 
society, in conjunction with the fact it is difficult for 
an elite to ruthlessly suppress its own. 

It is possible to imagine a Soviet political leader 
or a group of leaders becoming alarmed at these de- 
velopments and deciding to seek a return either to 
revolutionary ideological purity or to a more single- 
minded dedication to building Soviet military 
strength. But possibilities are not necessarily prob- 
abilities. The usual reaction of a political leader at- 
tempting to consolidate his position is to adapt him- 
self to major societal forces rather than to try to 
combat them. If we are inclined to predict that a So- 
-viet leader will behave differently, we should ask 


60 In Escape from Freedom, Erich Fromm suggested that the breakup 
of feudalism in Western Europe created major psychological 
disorientation, that the authoritarianism and determinism of early 
Protestantism provided some relief for these psychological strains, and 
that the success of the Protestant Reformation is to be explained in 
significant part by this fact. If the period 1860-1917 is viewed as one of 
the breakup of feudalism in Russia, then Fromm’s analysis would 
seem to suggest a similar psychological disorientation and propensity 
in its wake—and there are, in fact, many striking parallels between 
early Calvinism and Bolshevism, particularly as the latter developed 
under Stalin. 

61 Alfred G. Meyer, ‘‘The Comparative Study of Communist Political 
Systems,” S/avic Review, March 1967, p. 11. Meyer argues (and with 
good reason) that such notions are too often suspended in our study of 
the Soviet Union, and that our analysis of that country is seriously 
flawed by the use of ‘‘concepts and models reserved for it alone or for 
it and a few other systems considered inimical.” 
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ourselves the reasons for such a prediction. Is it 
based upon our observations of the Soviet experi- 
ence of the last two decades, upon “our notions of 
what a political system is and does,” *’ or upon the 
lingering impact of the totalitarian model upon our 
thinking about the Soviet Union? 


redicting the future development of any politi- 

cal system is, of course, even more hazardous 

than trying to describe an existing one in cap- 
sule form. If we are to judge by the evidence of both 
Soviet and Western experience, the Soviet future will 
be far more “inconsistent” than any theory suggests. 
There will be developments that indicate movement 
toward institutional pluralism and others that seem 
inconsistent with such movement. The mixture of 
continuity and change will likely continue to be am- 
biguous enough to provoke countless more argu- 
ments about whether the Soviet Union is or is not 
petrifying. Only a man who is totally committed to 
some theory of societal development and who be- 
lieves that the future is predetermined can predict 
with a sense of complete confidence. 

What is needed as we look at the future of the 
Soviet system—and at its recent past as well—is not 
certainty in our judgments, but openness in our ap- 
proach. We must recognize that, even when we have 
consciously rejected the totalitarian model, it con- 
tinues to color many of our assumptions about the 
rationale and dynamics of Soviet behavior. What is 
needed is a willingness—indeed, a determination— 
to subject our assumptions to searching examination 
and to separate our distaste for the Soviet system 
from our descriptive analysis of it. Nothing will serve 
these purposes better than a rigorous comparative 
approach in the choice of the standards that we 
apply and strict comparability in the definitions of 
the concepts we employ. 


East Germany 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The problem of defending the legitimacy of Communist seizures of 
power and systems of rule has been a focus of major concern for many Communist regimes— 
in particular, the parties in Eastern Europe which assumed control of their countries 

as a direct result of the Soviet military presence in the wake of World War II. 

In the case of East Germany, the problem has been crucially compounded by the need to 
sanctify not only the supremacy of the ruling party, the SED, but the very existence of the 
German Democratic Republic as a state. The two articles below touch in different ways on the 
important impact of this issue on the attitudes and policies of the East German regime. 

Mr. Baylis reviews the SED’s continuing search for a legitimating ideological formula 

that would make its rule acceptable to its own populace and the outside world— 

prompting most recently a campaign that has emphasized a professed synthesis of centralized 
economic planning and of public participation in decision-making. Mr. Ludz examines 

trends on the East German scene in the year since Erich Honecker’s assumption of the top 
leadership, in the process showing the pivotal importance of the legitimacy issue 

in the new regime’s domestic and foreign policy decisions. 


In Quest of Legitimacy 


By Thomas A. Baylis 


deology performs a variety of functions in Com- 
munist systems, but perhaps the most important 
is to serve as an instrument for creating and 
reinforcing the legitimacy of the political leadership 
in its own eyes, in those of critical internal and 
external elites, and among the public at large. Most 
contemporary East European regimes remain uncer- 


Mr. Baylis is Assistant Professor of Political Science 
at the Graduate Schoo! of Public Affairs, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Albany. He has previously con- 
tributed to Survey and Comparative Politics. The 
present article is a revision of a paper delivered at 
the 1971 convention of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association. 
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tain of their authority * and find themselves in un- 
ending pursuit of the appropriate “political formula” 
which will earn them increased legitimacy and thus 
a greater measure of confidence and _ stability. | 
Nowhere is this more true than in the German § 
Democratic Republic, whose recurrent authority: | 
problems have now been inherited by a second- 
generation leadership made up largely of protégés, 
albeit ungrateful ones, of Walter Ulbricht. 

The search for a suitable legitimizing ideological 
formula has passed through several stages in the 
postwar GDR. Initially, the SED (Sozialistische 
Einheitspartei Deutschlands—the Socialist Unity 
Party of Germany, i.e., the East German Communist 
Party) based its claim to authority on the fact that 


it was the inheritor and purveyor in the GDR of a 
Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy already ‘“sanctified’’ 
through long usage in the Soviet Union. However, 
over time such appeals have proved insufficient as 
East German society has experienced technological 
modernization, the development of a complex 
“socialist” social structure (including a large and 
influential technical intelligentsia), a rise in the 
material aspirations of the general populace, and 
the external stimuli of reformist communism in 
Eastern Europe and innovations in Western social 
thought and practice. Like many industrial societies, 
the GDR has gravitated, in part unconsciously, 
toward a situation in which legitimacy is based 
essentially on popular approval of the regime’s 
success in bringing about economic growth and in 
satisfying popular demand for goods and services. 

The initial rationalization of this development took 
the form of a major ideological campaign justifying 
the New Economic System reforms of 1963 and 
departing in novel and important ways from tradi- 
tional party rhetoric. This emphasis, however, proved 
politically unsatisfactory for reasons to be examined 
below, and has gradually come to be replaced by a 
new complex formula which seeks to combine an 
“appeal to the centralizing symbolism of economic 
planning with the claim to have realized socialist 
democracy through widespread popular participation 
in almost every arena of public life. 

This ingenious dual formula neatly draws together 
several diverse strands of current SED doctrine: the 
necessity of expanding party and state power in 
order to direct the development of socialist society; 
the continuing commitment to technological mod- 
ernization and rapid economic growth; the develop- 
ment of “socialist democracy” and the ‘socialist 
personality” through the active involvement of the 
citizen in shaping his social and especially his 
work environment; and the sharp demarcation 
(Abgrenzung) or differentiation of the GDR’s social 


1 For present purposes, | define authority as an unequal relationship 
between two or more actors, characterized by the free acceptance of 
communications and/or compliance with decisions issued by one 
actor, based on the perception of the propriety and the continuing 
nature of the relationship by both. This is a modification of the 
definition of Alfred G. Meyer, ‘“‘Authority in Communist Political 
Systems,” in Lewis J. Edinger, Ed., Political Leadership in Industrialized 
Societies, New York, Wiley, 1967, p. 84. Like most such definitions this 
one turns on the question of the /egitimacy of a power relationship. 
“Authority” is sometimes also used in the sense of ability to rule, 
whether /egitimately or not; | have avoided that usage. See also Zvi 
Gitelman, ‘‘Power and Authority in Eastern Europe,” in Chalmers 
Johnson, Ed., Change in Communist Systems, Stanford, Stanford 
University Press, 1970, especially pp. 237-38. 
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system from that of the capitalist Federal Republic. 
The formula is designed to serve the need of a 
conservative bureaucratic Communist state to make 
some sort of accommodation to a changing tech- 
nology and social structure, as well as to meet 
persistent self-imposed pressures for legitimation. 
It has served usefully as an instrument for exorcising 
the threat to the GDR of the political heresies of 
Yugoslavia and preinvasion Czechoslovakia and for 
continuing the regime’s gradual retreat from its 
economic reform program. Yet, as the author will 
suggest, this formula has serious deficiencies as a 
viable long-term base for the legitimacy of the 
present regime, and it may indeed contain the 
potential for a profound transformation in the struc- 
ture of rule. 


The Problem of Authority 


Communist elites, Alfred Meyer has argued, are 
characteristically preoccupied with the problem of 
authority and indeed “strain their systems” in the 
effort to “accumulate” it.2 They do so for both 
practical and ideological reasons—j.e., to facilitate 
the exercise of power as well as to give some reality 
to the ideal of rule by a broad, conscious proletariat, 
the “universial class” of the post-bourgeois order. 
It seems reasonable to suggest that the anomaly of 
a putative workers’ and peasants’ state ruled by a 
narrow elite of functionaries has not been entirely 
lost even on the GDR’s leaders, and that they have 
sought to enhance their legitimacy while preserving 
their own positions of dominance. These goals, 
however, are not fully compatible, and the search 
for authority in the GDR since 1945 has been a 
persistently troubled one. It was punctuated by 
severe, overt authority crises in 1953, 1956, and 
1961, and by lesser ones at other times. Failures 
of economic policy, the surfacing of suppressed 
aspirations for national reunification, and hostility 
toward the person of Ulbricht—all bearing on 
popular perceptions of legitimacy—figured in vary- 
ing degrees in these crises. The worker uprising of 
1953 and the intellectual and student unrest of 
1956 were both followed by the purge of dissident 
party leaders who had advocated policy concessions 
to the disaffected and the replacement of Ulbricht 
as means of broadening and strengthening popular 
support for the regime. 


2 Op. cit., p. 84. 
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Let us briefly examine the history of the SED's 
legitimizing formulas as a basis for understanding 
the leadership’s present approach to this crucial 
problem. At least until after the construction of the 
Berlin Wall in 1961, the SED’s claims to legitimate 
authority were based primarily on the stolid iteration 
of dogmatic Marxism-Leninism, as borrowed—vir- 
tually innocent of any adaptation to German needs— 
from the Soviet Union. SED ideologists invoked the 
historical mission and revolutionary struggle of the 
proletariat; the leading role of the vanguard party 
(i.e., the SED) in this struggle; the borrowed wisdom 
and experience, first of Stalin, and later of the post- 
Stalin collective leadership of the Soviet Union; and 
the threat to the GDR’s population presented by the 
internal decadence and external aggressiveness of 
Western imperialism. The energetic inculcation of 
these principles through all the channels of agita- 
tion and propaganda made a limited impact on an 
unreceptive public and resulted in only small and 
halting progress toward legitimacy. The appeal to 
received Marxism-Leninism had—from the leader- 
ship’s viewpoint—the inestimable advantage, how- 
ever, of making the party and, in particular, its appa- 
ratus the institutional foci of legitimacy. 

In part, the circumstances of the GDR’s origins 
and international situation were responsible for its 
Slender base of authority. At the outset much of the 
pronounced hostility of the general public toward 
the occupying Soviet forces was transferred to the 
regime whose rule depended upon them. For many 
years the SED elite itself remained remote from the 
mass of East Germans, who viewed as irrelevant that 
elite’s criteria of self-legitimation, such as the 
German revolutionary tradition and the approval 
of Stalin. The attainment of legitimacy was also 
hindered by the long uncertainty over the perma- 
nence of the GDR and the lingering possibility of 
German unification, perhaps only successfully 
banished with the construction of the Berlin Wall 
in 1961. Finally, the GDR was also confronted by 
the imposing presence of the Federal Republic— 
a State whose own authority was increasingly and 
impressively rooted in West German material suc- 
cess. Even while denouncing the FRG at every 
opportunity, the SED was aware of the magnetic 
appeal to its own population of the West German 
model. 

Of course, the East German leaders began their 
rule not with a blank slate of authority perceptions 
among the population but with a set of traditional 
attitudes about authority rooted deeply in German 
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history and culture.* Yet, while it may be argued | 
that such familiar orientations as the German “myth 
of the state,” the docile accommodation to hier- 
archical bureaucratic structures, and the abhorrence 
of pluralistic conflict have all, over the long run, 
eased the tasks of Communist authority-building, in 
the shorter term the SED courted hostility by dis- 
mantling many of the concrete institutions to which 
such loyalties had been traditionaliy attached. 

As a Communist society passes through the pro- | 
gressive stages of revolution, ‘‘system-building,” and 
“‘system-management,” * the authority of its leaders 
rests upon shifting ingredients. Where, as in the 
GDR, the leaders have emerged, not from a success- 
ful indigenous revolution, but from a_ rather 
checkered revolutionary tradition whose practical 
significance for their success was distinctly second- 
ary to that of a conquering military force, legitimacy 
appeals are likely to take on a somewhat schizo- 
phrenic character. The problem is compounded by 
the need for the SED to address its legitimacy 
appeals to at least four, often incompatible audi- 
ences: the Soviet Union, the East German party 
itself, the GDR’s new professional elites, and the 
public. In the first ten years of Communist rule in 
East Germany, only the first two audiences were suc- 
cessfully addressed—and they, only intermittently. 

In attempting to win the loyalty of its professional 
elites and the public at large, the SED leadership | 
has increasingly been forced to reckon with an 
important characteristic of advanced industrial 
societies—the tendency for legitimation of authority: 
to develop most readily from perceptions of success- 
ful government performance, i.e., to be based on 
what the government’s policies have meant for the 
well-being of the public at large. Thus, the legitimacy 
of relatively new regimes in the West (e.g., the 
Federal Republic of Germany) appears to depend 
more on such performance criteria than on their 
ability to maintain the stable legal and procedural 
environment of the classic rational-legal order. 
Similarly, the quasi-charismatic * legitimacy claims 


3 See Ralf Dahrendorf, Society and Democracy in Germany, New 
York, Doubleday, 1967, especially Chaps. 9 and 13; Sidney Verba, 
“Germany: The Remaking of Political Culture,’ in Lucian W. Pye and 
Sidney Verba, Eds., Political Culture and Political Development, 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1965, pp. 130-70. 

* Meyer, op. cit., pp. 101-02; see also Samuel P. Huntington, ‘‘Social 
and Institutional Dynamics of One-Party Systems,” in Samuel P. 
Huntington and Clement H. Moore, Eds., Authoritarian Politics in 
Modern Society, New York, Basic Books, 1970, pp. 23-40. 

5 See Alex Simirenko, ‘Ersatz Charisma: A Sociological Interpretation 
of Socialist Countries,’’ News/etter on Comparative Studies of 
Communism (Buffalo, New York), August 1971, pp. 3-15. 


of new Communist states, demanding as they do 
the sharing of a special ideological insight into the 
logic of history and social structure, are apt to be 
less persuasive than concrete evidence of economic 
improvement. Lenin himself appears to have been 
convinced that economic success was an indispensa- 
ble aid to the mass conversion of a nation to the 
Weltanschauung of Marxism-Leninism;* his Soviet 
and East German successors have shared that view. 
It is true that performance-based legitimacy rests 
on an essentially rational, short-term calculation of 
self-interest on the part of those granting it, and 
is thus likely to be less stable and enduring than 
other forms of legitimacy. However, it may offer 
a foundation on which more permanent forms can 
later be developed.’ 


A New Stress on Performance 


The SED has undoubtedly enjoyed its greatest 
measure of popular approval as a consequence of 
its concrete—especially economic—output or 
achievements. The Berlin Wall reduced the GDR 
public’s exposure to the accomplishments of the 
Federal Republic; partly as a result, East Germans 
have increasingly come to compare the performance 
of the GDR with that of other members of the 
Soviet bloc. Among these Communist states, the 
GDR enjoys the highest standard of living and the 
widest diffusion of modern consumer goods. Its 
status as one of the world’s leading industrial powers 
—second only to the Soviet Union in Eastern Europe 
— is well known to its citizens, who take consider- 
able pride in the accomplishments wrought by their 
own labor in the absence of any substantial foreign 
assistance. It is thus not surprising that the SED 


6 ‘We must see to it that every factory and every electric power 
Station becomes a centre of enlightenment; if Russia is covered with a 
dense network of electric power stations and powerful technical 
installations our communist economic development will become a 
model for a future socialist Europe and Asia.” V. |. Lenin, ‘‘Report on 
the Work of the Council of People’s Commissars,’”’ December 22, 1920, 
in Se/ected Works, |||, New York, International Publishers, 1967, p. 514. 

7 It may also turn out that performance-based legitimacy is the only 
type most advanced societies will be able to enjoy. John Schaar argues 
that “the philosophical and experiential foundations of legitimacy in 
modern states are gravely weakened, leaving obedience a matter of 
lingering habit, or expediency, or necessity, but not a matter of 
reason and principle, and of deepest sentiment and conviction." This 
is because ‘‘the crisis of legitimacy is a function of some of the basic, 
defining orientations of modernity itself; specifically, rationality, the 
Cult of efficiency and power, ethical relativism, and equalitarianism.” 
“Legitimacy in the Modern State,” in Philip Green and Sanford 
Levinson, Eds., Power and Community, New York, Vintage, 1970, p. 279. 
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should begin to adjust its ideology to reflect the 
growing importance of its economic successes as 
a source of legitimacy. 

The difficulty is that authority derived from eco- 
nomic success tends to be the authority of expertise 
and may not automatically attach to the party 
bureaucratic elite. In creating its own stratum of 
scientists, managers, engineers, and economists, in 
dutiful imitation of the Soviet example,* the SED 
has facilitated East German economic development 
but has simultaneously complicated its legitimacy 
problem. It is never easy to create an elite of 
privilege and prestige while depriving it of power, 
and the very size and functional importance of the 
new technical intelligentsia has required some 
accommodation to its interests by the regime. 
Substantial “representation” has thus been accorded 
the technical intelligentsia in the Council of Ministers, 
the SED Central Committee, and—to a lesser degree 
—the party Politburo.’ On one level, at least, the 
economic reforms adopted in 1963 must be viewed 
as a concession to the views and interests of this 
stratum. 

These reforms—known as the New Economic 
System (NES)—sought to introduce market-like 
mechanisms, such as profitability, as a means of 
stimulating economic growth and efficiency and ra- 
tionalizing the allocation of resources; at the same 
time they were to entail a reorganization of party 
and state structures of economic decision-making 
so as to increase the prerogatives and creativity of 
lower-ranking officials and managers. The NES prob- 
ably deserves much of the credit it has been given 
for the GDR’s impressive economic growth in the 
middle and late 1960’s. It was worked out, with the 
encouragement of Ulbricht and undoubtedly also of 
the Soviet leadership, by a group of economic spe- 
cialists both within and outside the party appara- 
tus.*° Therein lies the difficulty, because even though 


8 See Jeremy Azrael, Manageria/ Power and Soviet Politics, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1966, Chap. 5. 

9 See my Communist Elites and Industrial Society: The Technical 
intelligentsia in East German Politics (Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
California, Berkeley, 1968), Chap. 10, and Peter C. Ludz, Parteielite im 
Wangel! (Party Elite in Transition), Cologne, West-deutscher Verlag, 
1968, Chap. 3. The composition of the new Politburo named at the 
Eighth SED Congress in May 1971 following Ulbricht's resignation as 
First Secretary indicates a substantial dilution of the influence of 
technical specialists in that body; even before, they had been kept in 
clear numerical subordination to the apparatchiki, in striking contrast 
to their importance on the Council of Ministers and Central Committee. 

10 Wolfgang Berger and Otto Reinhold, Zu den wissenschaftlichen 
Grundlagen des neuen oekonomischen Systems der Planung und 
Leitung (On the Scientific Foundations of the New Economic System of 
Planning and Direction), [East] Berlin, Dietz Verlag, 1966, pp. 22-25. 
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the old-style party bureaucrats might enjoy a kind of 
routinized legitimacy as the priestly inheritors of the 
revolutionary tradition and guardians of the ideology, 
their claims to authority based on economic per- 
formance are necessarily more slender. While shifts 
in the beneficiaries of legitimacy are complex mat- 
ters, the increasing visibility of technical specialists 
within the political leadership groups of the GDR and 
most other East European countries has raised the 
real possibility that a shift in the ideological basis of 
legitimacy might affect at least internal party power 
relationships.” 

The beginning of the New Economic System was 
accompanied by a profound reorientation of GDR 
ideology and propaganda toward the advocacy of 
economic modernization and rationalization, with 
special emphasis on the deconcentration of eco- 
nomic decision-making, both within industry itself 
and in its control agencies.’* The reforms and their 
ideological justification aroused extravagant hopes 
and produced certain undesired consequences which 
the conservative majority of the Politburo perceived 
as threatening to the dominant role of the party 
itself. Meetings of factory party groups were often 
transformed into “production discussions”; the de- 
gree of autonomy displayed by the party’s Bureaus 
for Industry and Construction and the new industrial 
trusts (VVBs) exceeded both expectations and de- 
sires; economic functionaries were heard to suggest 
that the reforms required a shifting of the GDR’s 
trade toward the West. In various forms, the proposi- 
tion was advanced that some sort of political decen- 
tralization was the logical concomitant of economic 
restructuring. 

The fears that such proposals aroused in the lead- 
ership were reinforced by the experience in Czecho- 
Slovakia during 1967-68, particularly the quick 
“spillover” from economic reform to unmanageable 
political liberalization. As a result, both the East Ger- 
man reforms and their ideology were gradually cir- 
cumscribed and in some cases abandoned. In the 
process they have been superseded by a program 
and ideology stressing centralized party and state 
authority, including centralized planning, along with 
mea SE i es 


11 Jacques Ellul argues: ‘Public opinion, which counts for a great 
deal even in authoritarian regimes, is almost unanimously favorable to 
technical decisions as opposed to political ones, which are usually 
described as either ‘partisan’ or ‘idealistic.’ . . . In case of a conflict 
between politician and technician, the technician has public opinion 
behind him.” The Technological Society, New York, Vintage, 1967, pp. 
262-63. 

12 See the author’s “Economic Reform as Ideology,’’ Comparative 
Politics (Chicago), January 1971, pp. 211-29. 
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a continued stress on technological modernization ; 


and an intensified rhetoric of mass participation and 
development of the socialist personality. Ulbricht put 
the new formula succinctly as early as 1967: 


The advantages of socialism consist in the insepara- 


ble and efficacious unification of the comprehensive, | 
energetic participation of working people in the solu- | 


tion of social tasks and the direction of the economy 
with the broad scientific planning and rational orga- 
nization of the economic and general social develop- 
ment of the state as a whole.” 


This new ideological formula was more than a rever- 
sion to late Stalinist dogma; it was an attempt to 
combine a reassertion of central party and state au- 
thority with appeals to more popularly salable prin- 
ciples—those of citizen participation and economic 
efficiency. Its purpose was to create a source of 
legitimacy as attractive as the New Economic Sys- 
tem, while assuring that power would be retained un- 
challenged in the hands of the existing party elite. 


Planning and Legitimacy 


Let us turn first to the portion of the present legiti- | 


macy formula which emphasizes “planning.” The in- 
stitution of planning has come to be accorded almost 
lyrical treatment in recent GDR pronouncements. A 
Council of Ministers decision of December 1, 1970, 
announced that the “role and authority of the plan” 
was to be “elevated” in 1971.* Accordingly, No. 2, 
1971, of the official East German publication for 
party functionaries, Neuer Weg, invoking the author- 
ity of Lenin, called the plan a “second party pro- 
gram.” Elsewhere the plan was referred to as “‘the 
law of the state and the political-moral command- 
ment (Gebot) for our activities,” as well as “the ex- 
pression of the total social requisites and the total 
interests of our workers’ and peasants’ state.” ** The 
1969 text Politische-Oekonomie des Sozialismus und 


13 Die geselischaftliche Entwicklung in der Deutschen Demokrati- 
schen Republik bis zur Vollendung des Sozialismus (Societal 
Development in the German Democratic Republic up to the Completion 
of Socialism), [East] Berlin, Dietz Verlag, 1967, p. 129. 

14 Cited in Joachim Nawrocki, ‘‘Vom NOeS zum Computer- 
Stalinismus” (From NES to Computer Stalinism), Deutschland Archiv 
(Cologne), April 1971, p. 348. 

15 Horst Bley, Fritz Schellhorn, and Kurt Walter, “Plan und 
Arbeitsdisziplin—Gebot hoher Effektivitaet’”’ (Planning and Work 
Discipline: A Requirement for High Efficiency), Einheit (East Berlin), 
No. 1, 1971, p. 38. See Lenin, op. cit., pp. 510-11. 
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ihre Anwendung in der DDR (The Political Economy 
of Socialism and its Application in the GDR—there- 
after Politische Oekonomie) credited the institution 
of planning with securing “the unity of the collective 
political will of the society and the unconditional pro- 
tection of its basic interests.” ** While other official 
characterizations of planning have a less pretentious 
and more instrumental tone to them, it is not an 
exaggeration to assert that economic planning has 
indeed come to be put forward as a primary symbol 
of authority in the contemporary ideology of the GDR. 

The broad appeal of planning lies in its implica- 
tion of rationality; in an otherwise uncertain world, 
it appears to permit a deliberate choice of social 
purposes and to facilitate their systematic and reli- 
able implementation. Marxists contrast the ‘‘anarchy” 
and “spontaneity” of a capitalist market system to 
the security and predictability promised by central 
planning. Democratic as well as Communist advo- 
cates of planning praise its freedom from “politics,” 
and most particularly its freedom from the partial 
and selfish pressures of powerful interest groups; 
planning is seen as a mechanism giving reality to 
that evasive ideal, the “public interest.” It is argued 
that by its nature planning implies a unified public 
will; it suggests centralized authority, but an author- 
ity based on social consensus and societal integra- 
tion.” 

We know there is a good deal of mythology in this 
vision. Planning is always a_ political process,’”* 
whether indicative and democratic or directive and 
authoritarian, and however much it may be insulated 
from particular sorts of pressures. East German ide- 
ologists and other Marxist-Leninists would not deny 
the political nature of planning, of course, but would 
insist that under socialism it expresses the political 
will of the working class, led by its united Marxist- 
Leninist party. Interest conflict and irrational politi- 
cal “distortions” of economic decisions are entirely 
foreign to this vision. Politics and economics, we are 
repeatedly reminded, form a dialectical unity; the 
political superstructure in a socialist society is the 
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16 Politische Oekonomie des Sozialismus und ihre Anwendung in der 
DDR (The Political Economy of Socialism and its Application in the 
GDR), [East] Berlin, Dietz Verlag, 1969, p. 205. It should be noted that 
this text, extravagantly celebrated in the last period of Ulbricht’s 
rule, has come in for some criticism since the Eighth SED Congress. It 
remains, however, the most important and comprehensive source for 
contemporary economic doctrine in the GDR. 

17 See, e.g., Karl Mannheim, Freedom, Power and Democratic 
Planning, London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1950. 

18 See Charles Madge, “Planning, Social: |. Introduction,” 
International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Volume XII, New 
York, Macmillan, 1968, p. 126. 
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KEYNOTE: PLANNED PERFORMANCE 


The Eighth Socialist Unity Farty Congress answered 
the questions that arose in our life and pinpointed as 
the top priority in the main task of the five-year plan for 
1971-75 to create all prerequisites for further raising 
the living standard and cultural level of the people. 


—Erich Honecker, ‘Science and Politics in Socialist Society 
and Experience of the GDR,’ World Marxist Review 
(Toronto), December 1971, p. 4. 


instrument of a new ruling class whose interest in 
economic progress is “not partial, but total, perma- 
nent, continuous.” *” 

Even the slightest acquaintance with the history 
of economic policy in the GDR raises doubts about 
this facile employment of the dialectic. Planning de- 
cisions have often been far from “rational” in terms 
of optimizing economic performance.” Quite apart 
from problems of insufficient information, misinfor- 
mation, and miscalculation of resources and needs, 
the criteria used in planning decisions have been 
limited by parameters imposed for essentially non- 
economic reasons. For example, GDR policy has re- 
quired (1) that any dependence on Western imports 
be avoided; (2) on parallel lines, that trade be ori- 
ented heavily toward the Soviet Union, even on eco- 
nomically unfavorable terms; and (3) that any de- 
volution of decision-making power to enterprise or 
regional officials be avoided if it might compromise 
the leading role of the party center. What appears 
economically “irrational,” of course, may be per- 
fectly rational in a broader and different social and 
political context. While planning in the GDR, as in 
many other nations, tends to be treated “econocen- 
trically’—i.e., as principally economic—in official 
pronouncements,”' it is concerned in fact with a 
great variety of social institutions and activities. Its 
present ideological usefulness, however, lies in its 
symbolization more of economic than of general so- 
cial rationality. 
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19 Rolf Sieber and Guenter Soeder, Politik und Oekonomie im 
sozialistischen Gesellschaftssystem (Politics and Economics in the 
Socialist Social System), [East] Berlin, Dietz Verlag, 1970, p. 58. 

20 See P.J.D. Wiles, ‘Rationality, the Market, Decentralization, and 
the Territorial Principle,” in Gregory Grossman, Ed., Va/ue and Plan, 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1960, pp. 184-203, and 
Reinhard Bendix, “The Cultural and Political Setting of Economic 
Rationality in Western and Eastern Europe,” in ibid., pp. 245-61. 

21 The term is Alvin Toffler’s, in Future Shock, New York, Random 
House, 1970, p. 385. 
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Planning connotes hierarchy and control; in that 
sense it comports well with much Communist lead- 
ership theory” and the familiar doctrine of “one-man 
management.” ” From the point of view of legiti- 
macy, it serves to symbolize rationality and a com- 
mitment to modernization. At the same time, the 
ideological emphasis on planning seeks to link the 
technical and economic specialists in charge of the 
detailed aspects of planning with the party and state 
functionaries who impose the basic parameters 
within which the specialists operate. The regime’s 
effort to make the first group into Red experts and 
the second into expert Reds, by providing the first 
with a political and the second with an economic 
education, also furthers the end of making the two 
the inseparable focus of legitimacy. 


The Role of Participation 


While its ideological uses are thus numerous, the 
rhetoric of planning and central party and state 
power is not so clearly consonant with worldwide 
contemporary aspirations for participation in deci- 
sion-making, or with Communist assertions of the 
popular and proletarian character of socialism. Nor 
does it take into account the potential positive im- 
pact on economic performance of some measure of 
popular involvement in decision-making—or at least 
a convincing simulation of such participation. Hav- 
ing found it necessary to renounce the most innova- 
tive elements of its economic reform program in 
order to still the hopes for political and social liberal- 
ization which they aroused, the SED has turned to 
the rhetoric of socialist democracy and participation 
as both balance and justification for its concurrent 
emphasis on planning and centralized authority. 
Strengthened party and state power and the over- 
arching role of the plan become palatable only to 
the extent that these are persuasively shown to be 
simply forms of the institutionalized power of the 
masses. The rhetoric of participation simultaneously 
serves the SED as a response to certain external so- 
cial phenomena with a potentially embarrassing ap- 


22 See Alfred G. Meyer, ‘‘Historical Development of the Communist 
| Theory of Leadership,” in R. Barry Farrell, Ed., Political Leadership in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, Chicago, Aldine, 1970, pp. 5-16. 
Engel’s essay “On Authority,” in Lewis Feuer, Ed., Marx and Engels on 
Politics and Philosophy, New York, Anchor, 1959, pp. 481-85, is 
particularly relevant here. 

23 See the discussion in Reinhard Bendix, Work and Authority in 
Industry, New York, Harper, 1956, pp. 362-68; Jerry Hough, The Soviet 
Prefects, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1969, pp. 80-86. 


peal to people within the GDR: Western democratic 
and pluralist ideology, the Czechoslovak and Yugo- 
slav political reforms, and closer to home, the West 
German practice of industrial codetermination 
(worker participation in plant management). 

It is therefore both from desires to enhance its 
own legitimacy and, secondarily, from considerations 
of economic performance that the SED leadership 
has joined an increased emphasis on popular par- 
ticipation to its formula of centralized planning and 
control. To be sure, the ideological recourse to the 
participatory rhetoric of “socialist democracy” is 
not new in the GDR. The hoary slogan “Plane mit, 
arbeite mit, regiere mit” (Plan with us, work with us, 
govern with us) has long expressed the Marxist- 
Leninist insistence that the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat brings real democracy for the first time in 
human history to the great majority of the popula- 
tion. But, it is argued, in the present stage of 
socialist development in the GDR—the so-called 
“Developed Societal System of Socialism”— 


socialist democracy reaches a higher stage of its 
development. . . . [Factories and communes] orga- 
nize the responsible and creative participation 
[Mitarbeit] of all citizens in the planning, implemen- 
tation, and contro! of all economic, political and 
cultural tasks in their sphere.” 


24 Woerterbuch der Marxistisch-Leninistischen Soziologie 
(Dictionary of Marxist-Leninist Sociology), [East] Berlin, Dietz Verlag, 
1969, p. 94. 


A POLICY OF PARTICIPATION 


In elaborating a scientifically grounded policy we 
never lose sight of the determinative fact that socialism 
rests on the conscious and planned activity of the peo- 
ple, that it arises and develops in the process of the 
Creative activity of millions of people, in which the | 
working class and all working people learn to run their 
State. . . Of cardinal importance for an efficacious pol- 
icy is the party’s profound confidence in the working 
people, its regular practice of taking counsel with them, 
of heeding their opinions, criticisms, and suggestions. 
... There is a vital link between the scientific basis of 
policy and the creativity of the people. The more accu- 
rately a policy corresponds to the interests of the work- 
ing people, the more effectively it serves them, and the 
better it is understood by the people, the more power- 
ful is the stream of mass initiative. 


—Erich Honecker, World Marxist Review (Toronto), 
December 1971, pp. 6-8. 
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In this vein, current ideological writings are fes- 
tooned with claims of and calls for popular involve- 
ment—in a great variety of institutional settings. 
The GDR, like other Soviet-bloc states, does indeed 
offer a great panoply of institutionalized opportuni- 
ties for participation. These include nominations and 
elections to legislative bodies; involvement in the 
organs of local government, mass organizations, and 
the party; critical letters to the press and organized 
discussion campaigns preceding policy innovations; 
“social courts” on the modei of the Soviet comrades’ 
courts;” and the representation of students in uni- 
versity bodies.” 

The greatest attention, however, is given to modes 
of participation in the factory or other workplace. 
A primary channel is the factory production com- 
mittee, which includes representatives of the 
workers, the technicians, the managers, and the 
mass organizations. These committees have ‘“‘advisory 
and control” functions, and the director is “obliged 
to examine [their] recommendations or standpoints, 
take account of them in [his] decisions, and report 
differing opinions to higher organs for resolution.” 
_In addition to participating in the formulation of the 
_unit’s production plan through the production com- 
‘mittees, the workers also have an opportunity to 
discuss the plan in various lower-level channels, in- 
cluding production advisory councils, brigades, and 
trade union groups.” 

Emphasis is also placed on “socialist community 
work” (sozialistische Gemeinschaftsarbeit) which 
is described as the “conscious, creative activity of 
personnel united in socialist work, research and 
leadership collectives” directed toward the planned 
resolution of problems of “economic, scientific- 
technical, and social progress.” Such activities are 
expected to support the development of the “‘social- 
ist collective spirit” and the socialist personality; 
they are designed to involve and in fact include both 


25 See Edith Brown Weiss, “The East German Disputes and 
Arbitration Commissions.” Paper delivered at Northeast Slavic 
Conference, Montreal, Quebec, May 1971. 

26 See “Die Weiterfuehrung der 3. Hochschulreform und die 
Entwicklung des Hochschulwesens bis 1975. Beschluss des Staatsrates 
der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik"’ (The Extension of the 3rd 
University Reform and the Development of University Education to 
1975. Decision of the State Council of the German Democratic 
Republic), Forum (East Berlin), No. 7, 1969 (reprinted in 
Deutschland Archiv, No. 2, May 1969, pp. 511, 521-26). Student 
representation on ‘“‘advisory and control” organs on both the university 
and “section” (roughly, department) levels is provided through the 
official Free German Youth organization. 

27 Politische Oekonomie, pp. 715, 718-19. 

28 Woerterbuch, pp. 138-39, Politische Oekonomie, pp. 720-21, and 
“Die Weiterfuehrung,” p. 511. Examples are scientific research groups, 


production workers and members of the technical 
intelligentsia.” 

This concern with participation at the workplace 
represents a tacit acknowledgment of the syndical- 
ist traditions of the socialist movement and, more 
particularly, a self-consciousness about the appeal 
of West German codetermination and of the workers’ 
councils which operate in Yugoslavia and which 
surfaced briefly in Czechoslovakia in 1968-69. (Both 
latter phenomena have been sharply and frequently 
criticized in GDR propaganda, which often makes 
the claim that in Germany only GDR workers enjoy 
“real” codetermination.) Furthermore, from a 
Marxian perspective, the workplace—the locus of 
man’s productive activity—is where he engages in 
“the conscious creative formation of his own environ- 
ment,” developing cooperative, “socialist” inter- 
personal relationships and furthering his own growth 
as a “socialist personality.” ” In that sense the style 
of participation encouraged in the workplace may 
be viewed as the model for the society as a whole.” 
The irony is that the GDR’s participatory model is 
attuned more to the task of preserving stability and 
the authority of the party than to enlarging the 
workers’ democratic consciousness. 


Influential or Manipulated? 


In examining participation in the GDR or in any 
society, one must recognize that it has two aspects 
—an “influential” one and a “manipulative” one.” 
In the first case, participation means the channel 
through which the ordinary citizen exerts some real 
influence over decisions affecting his round of life; 
in the second, participation is an instrument through 
which a regime enlists support for itself and forges 
social solidarity by creating a sense of involvement. 
Influential participation is “real” participation from 


innovator collectives, ‘‘brigades of socialist labor,’”’ etc.; 
such groups are also to be found outside the economic sphere—e.g., 
in the universities. 

29 See Politische Oekonomie, pp. 212, 365-66, 711-12. 

39 Communist systems may be said to have long accepted the basic 
assumptions of Harry Eckstein’s theory of “‘congruence,"’ which argues 
that the greatest stability accrues to those political systems which are 
moving toward a fundamental congruence between the values 
subscribed to by individual citizens and institutions and the values of 
the system as a whole. See Eckstein, ‘‘A Theory of Stable Democracy,” 
in his Division and Cohesion in Democracy, Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1966, pp. 225-88. 

31 See Robert S. Sharlet, ‘““Concept Formation in Political Science and 
Communist Studies: Conceptualizing Political Participation,” in 
Frederic J. Fleron, Jr., Ed., Communist Studies and the Socia/ Sciences, 
Chicago, Rand McNally, 1969, pp. 244-53. 


In Quest of Legitimacy 


below; manipulative participation is participation 
engineered from above. This distinction, clear 
enough in principle, tends to blur in practice. In all 
modern societies participatory institutions are used 
by government for manipulative purposes; in no 
societies do participating citizens remain entirely 
without influence over decisions.” Furthermore, 
manipulative forms have the potential for being 
transformed into genuinely influential forms—as 
occurred in Czechoslovakia during the Prague Spring 
of 1968.*° 

There can be little doubt that the SED’s promotion 
of participation in the GDR is primarily manipulative 
in intent. This is evident in the frequency with which 
party propaganda proclaims consultative organs— 
without any decision-making authority—to be mean- 
ingful instruments of participation. This intent is 
also reflected in the discussion of worker participa- 
tion in such works as Politische Oekonomie, where 
the attempt is made to reconcile workplace democ- 
racy with the principle of one-man managerial re- 
sponsibility (Einzel/eitung) by relegating participa- 
tion to “consultative” and “control” functions. 
Workers’ participation in “control” is restricted by 
conjoining it with the customary control networks 
of the party, the mass organizations, and the state. 
While a plant director’s duty of consultation and the 
“collective preparation of decisions with a range 
of factory groups is not simply pro forma, at least 
in the demands it makes on his time, the insistence 
on his “personal responsibility” as a way of.insuring 
the “direct regulation and guidance of industrial 
processes by a united will” continues to be treated 
aS paramount.” 

Second, participation is linked closely to the ideo- 


32 The otherwise useful discussion of participation in the United 
States and the Soviet Union by Zbigniew Brzezinski and Samuel P. 
Huntington errs, | think, in seeking to strictly dichotomize practice in 
the two systems along lines similar to my influential/ manipulative 
distinction. Relying on their questionable distinction between 
“ideological” and “instrumental” political systems, they argue that 
American participation is ‘indirect, segmented, and pluralist,” while 
Soviet participation is “direct, hierarchical, and centralized.’”’ See 
Brzezinski and Huntington, Political Power: USA/ USSR, New York, 
Viking, 1964, pp. 90-104. 

33 Galia Golan has emphasized the insistence of the Czechoslovak 
reformers that a democratic society be created through the gradual 
rebuilding of existing institutions. “‘The Road to Reform,’’ Problems of 
Communism (Washington, D.C.), May-June 1971, p. 18. 

34 Politische Oekonomie, pp. 715-16. The emphatic insistence upon 
apparently incompatible principles of organization and behavior, 
verbally “united” by the dialectic, is of course a familiar phenomenon 
in Communist politics. While in some circumstances such insistence 
undoubtedly is a useful device of agitation and social control, | suspect 
it is often self-deceptive and dysfunctional, insofar as the verbal 
solution comes to be mistaken for a rea/ solution. 


logical work of the party and mass organizations 
in developing the consciousness of the worker. The 
task of the party, Politische Oekonomie says, con- 
sists of 


... giving effect to the moral norms of socialism 
through social education, and making them the 
habit of all men. Such societal consciousness does 
not emerge and develop on its own. It requires the 
leadership of the party on the level of the society as 
well as—its component—party work in every place 
of work... it requires the organizing, educational 
and economic function of the state as well as the 
organizing and political-educational function of the 
plant director; it demands the unfolding of socialist 
democracy in the framework of the entire society 
as well as the further development of the content, 
form, and methods of participation of the workers 
in planning and directing [the enterprise].*° 


But such attempts by the SED to imbed worker 
participation safely in a setting of hierarchically 
organized managerial authority and a_ political | 
socialization process directed by the party have not 
prevented the emergence of alternative visions of | 
its role that are more compatible with genuine 
influence. 

Thus, in a 1965 book and later article, the legal 
theorist Uwe-Jens Heuer, citing the young Marx, 
argued that “socialist democracy” ought to take 
precedence over “democratic centralism,” /.e., that 
genuine democratic expression should prevail over 
the prerogatives of centralized political power. 
Democratic relations in the factory and the “oppor- 
tunity to decide oneself questions concerning one’s 
own sphere of work” were ends in themselves and 
were critical for overcoming boredom and developing 
“free individuality” (Marx) among men. Heuer recom- 
mended the “highest possible measure of codeter- 
mination (Mitentscheidung) of individuals and 
groups.” ** Heuer’s work was sharply criticized, and 
he was transferred from a teaching position at 
Humboldt University to a research post in the Cen- 


35 /bid., p. 711. See also Hanna Wolf, ‘‘Die SED—eine leninistische 
Kampfpartei’’ (The SED—a Leninist Party of Struggle), Einheit (East 
Berlin), No. 5, 1971, pp. 503-15. 

36 Uwe-Jens Heuer, ‘‘Gesellschaft und Demokratie”’ (Society and 
Democracy), Staat und Recht (East Berlin), No. 6, 1967, p. 918, and 
Heuer, Demokratie und Recht im neuen Oekonomischen System der 
Planung und Leitung der Wirtschaft (Democracy and Law in the New 
Economic System of Planning and Direction), [East] Berlin, 
Staatsverlag der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, 1965, 
pp. 168-73. 
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tral Institute for Socialist Economic Management.” 
In 1967, the veteran SED economist and heretic, 
Fritz Behrens, speaking at a Marx Colloquium in 
West Germany, professed to see a trend in socialist 
countries toward the reduction of state control and 
a transition to “delegated group property” and ‘‘self- 
administration” in the factories; he specifically cited 
the examples of Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary.” 

These cases illustrate the dangers in the rhetoric 
of participation and the ease with which a manipula- 
‘tive approach to it can—even unintentionally—lead 
to its acquiring influential substance. By highlight- 
ing the theme of participation, the SED invites the 
peril of reinvoking the utopianism of an earlier 
socialism, innocent of the supposed imperatives of 
modern technology and large-scale organization. 
Such concepts of genuine workers’ participation, 
despite their compelling attractiveness as an ideo- 
logical slogan, do not easily accommodate them- 
selves to these perceived imperatives, nor to the 
bureaucratic habits of an establisned authoritarian 
elite. The SED’s repeated calls for more “imagina- 
tion,” creativity, self-confidence, “joy in decision- 
making,” “readiness to take risks,” and even the 
development of “ideas, preferably crazy ones” ” 
—all of which accompany the rhetoric of participa- 
tion—are equally alien to the spirit of the existing 
structure of rule. 


Inherent Contradictions 


Thus the search for legitimacy in the GDR has 
led to a curious dilemma. To appeal simultaneously 
to planning and participation as the basis of political 

authority is to invoke values and prescribe behavior 
patterns that are ultimately incompatible. The 
symbols of rationality, hierarchy, and control clash 


ew 


37 Peter C. Ludz, The German Democratic Republic from the Sixties 
to the Seventies, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Center for International 
Affairs, 1970, p. 59. The apparent aim of the transfer was to remove 
Heuer from contact with students while still utilizing his talents. 

38 Behrens, ‘‘Kritik der politischen Oekonomie und oekonomische 
Theorie des Sozialismus” (Critique of the Political Economy and the 
Economic Theory of Socialism), in Walter Euchner and Alfred Schmidt, 
Eds., Kritik der politischen Oekonomie heute: 100 Jahre ‘‘Kapital”’ 

(The Critique of Political Economy Today: 100 Years of Capita/), 
Frankfurt, Europaeische Verlagsanstalt, 1968, pp. 296-98. 

39 See the qualities listed in Herbert F. Wolf, ‘Zu einigen 
soziologischen Problemen der Vorbereitung von Ingenieurstudenten auf 
die Leitungstaetigkeit im Betrieb’ (On Some Sociological Problems of 
the Preparation of Engineering Students for Leadership Tasks in the 
Factory), Jugendforschung (East Berlin), No. 15, 1970, p. 32. The 


with more subtle implications of individuality, 
equality, and spontaneity.“ Their present tenuous 
coexistence in SED ideology depends upon a view 
of most participation as manipulative in character. 
Conceivably, they might also be reconciled by devel- 
oping a more flexible and limited conception of 
centralized planning and control. But the conflict 
of planning and participation is not apt to be trans- 
cended dialectically or otherwise permanently re- 
solved; at best it persists only in an unstable equilib- 
rium subject to easy disturbance. However, it should 
be remarked that political systems have rarely if 
ever fallen merely from the weight of the illogic in 
their doctrinal prescriptions. Experience commends 
caution in projecting any fundamental political 
changes on the basis of the anomalies in current 
SED ideology. 


The GDR, after all, shares much of its dilemma 
with other contemporary societies. Western social 
theorists have sought for many years to marry pro- 
posals for comprehensive social planning with safe- 
guards for the democratic exercise of citizenship.* 
They have had only uncertain success, for the 
problem of reconciling such goals reflects a quite 
genuine incompatibility on the level of practice in 
modern industrial societies. The conflict between 
what are taken to be the organizational and tech- 
nological demands of rational policy-making and 
expanding participatory aspirations—a_ conflict 
which has significant bearing on fundamental prob- 
lems of legitimacy—is not confined to Communist 
systems. Perhaps, however, Western capitalist 
nations have devised a superior set of cooptative 
mechanisms for bridging, or masking, the conflict.* 
The radical inconsistency of the Leninist model of 
party dominance with even modest concessions to 
socialist democracy does suggest that the SED’s 
rhetoric of participation may one day prove sub- 
versive of the present structure of the party’s rule. 


phrase about ‘crazy ideas’ comes from an extended discussion in the 
Free German Youth publication for students and young intelligentsia, 
Forum, concerning “idea conferences.” The conferences, initiated by 
the director of an engineering institute, appear to be socialist 
“brainstorming” sessions, where unorthodox ideas are to be put 
forward freely without fear of quick criticism or condemnation. 
Werner Gilde, ‘“‘Ideen muss man haben” (One Must Have Ideas), 
Forum (East Berlin), No. 1, 1970, pp. 3-4. 

4° For a useful discussion of this conflict in the context of Soviet 
party control policies, see Paul Cocks, ‘‘The Rationalization of Party 
Control,”’ in Chalmers Johnson, op. cit., pp. 153-90. 

41 See, e.g., Mannheim, op. cit. 

42 See Herbert Marcuse, One-Dimensional Man, Boston, Beacon 
Press, 1964, and André Gorz, Strategy for Labor, Beacon Press, 1967. 


Continuity and Change Since Ulbricht 


By Peter C. Ludz 


ay 1972 will mark the first anniversary of 
the sudden but surprisingly peaceful transfer 
of power from East Germany’s veteran Com- 
munist chieftain, Walter Ulbricht, to a successor 
regime headed by Erich Honecker. At the moment 
of writing, it is too soon to offer any definitive 
analyses or firm prognostications concerning how 
this first shift at the apex of power in the history of 
the GDR will affect its future course, its society, 
or its ruling party, the SED (German Socialist Unity 
Party). It is, however, possible to examine a number 
of trends and developments that suggest—at least 
tentatively and for the time being—lines of con- 
tinuity and lines of departure from the policies and 
attitudes of Herr Ulbricht. Perhaps the best way to 
preface a discussion of what is going on in the 
GDR today is to examine the reasons why that 
stalwart and seemingly irremovable strong man of 
the Soviet bloc finally stepped down from the top 
leadership of the East German state. 


Ulbricht’s Last Hurrah 


Walter Ulbricht’s resignation from his position 
as First Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
SED—officially tendered on May 3, 1971, at the 
16th SED conference—came as a surprise to many 
observers. To be sure, he was within two months 
of the age of 78, and advancing years were a 
factor—as well as a face-saver—in his acceptance 
of a much lesser role in the regime (besides his 
pe a Le i ka a Aide pet 
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party post, he gave up the chairmanship of the 
important National Defense Council, remaining only 
chairman of the Council of State). Yet the very fact 
that for 25 years he had guided the destiny of East 
Germany—first as the Soviet Occupation Zone, and 
after 1949 as the German Democratic Republic— 
made it strange that there was no advance prepara- 
tion or announcement of his impending “retirement” 
as party secretary and strongly suggested that his 
relinquishment of the. leadership was less than 
voluntary. Seemingly Ulbricht was at the peak of his 
prestige at home and in the Communist world; in 
particular, he had been accorded a large share of | 
credit for the development of the GDR into a 
dynamic, performance-oriented state—the second 
strongest industrial society (after the USSR) in the 
Eastern bloc. Moreover, he had long been famous | 
for his adeptness at neutralizing political rivals. Yet 
once the surprise was sprung and Ulbricht was out 
of the top spot, it was easy to perceive a number | 
of reasons why pressures may have been brought 
to bear, from within and without the GDR, to force 
him to pass on the leader’s mantle. 

For, most of his career, Walter Ulbricht was 
regarded, by friends and foes alike, as the very 
epitome of the authoritarian, pro-Muscovite Com- 
munist leader; on the domestic front, he insisted 
on strict controls over East German society even 
while he showed flexibility in launching the GDR 
on a reformist course after 1963; in bloc affairs, 
he unquestioningly supported the Kremlin in_ its 
pressures for “integration” and its fight against the 
liberalizing trends generated by “polycentrism” and 
“revisionism”; on broader international issues, he 
was again Moscow’s staunchest ally—at least until 
late 1969 when, for the first time, a divergence 
developed between Soviet objectives and Ulbricht’s 
view of East German interests (more on which 
Shortly). 

Yet despite his reputation as a servant of Moscow 
who had ruthlessly pushed the “Sovietization” of 
East Germany and opposed polycentric trends in 


ther bloc countries, the ironic fact is that in the 
ast eight years of his rule Ulbricht increasingly came 
0 emphasize the importance of independent German 
chievements in the economic, political, and ideo- 
ogical spheres and to underscore their departure 
om the Soviet model of development. Indeed, dat- 
g from the introduction of East Germany’s program 
f economic reform—the so-called “New Economic 
system”—in July 1963, Ulbricht took the lead in 
making “national interest” and ‘national economy” 
sommon phrases in the lexicon of East German 
bfficialdom. To cite an early example, in a speech to 
he Sixth SED Congress in 1963, he declared: 


he unity of peace, national interest, democracy, 
and socialist order determines the historical func- 
tion of our German Democratic Republic." 


Not long afterward, in a speech to the Central 
Committee in February 1964, Ulbricht clearly dif- 
erentiated between the East German and Soviet 
reform efforts in the following terms: 


Our new economic system . . . could be described 
as the concrete application and continuation of the 
Leninist principles of the management of socialist 
economy, [an application] consistent with our con- 
ditions in the German Democratic Republic, which 
is a highly developed industrial country. We in the 
German Democratic Republic are conscious of the 
fact that we have carried out and are continuing to 
implement the transition from capitalism to social- 
ism in accordance with our national conditions. 
These conditions are different from those obtaining 
when the Soviet Union carried out the transition 
from capitalism to socialism.’ 


More recently—especially after the abortion of 
‘reformist efforts in Czechoslovakia in 1968— 
Ulbricht spoke up on a number of occasions to 
recommend the GDR’s course of development to 
other Communist parties in both Eastern and 
Western Europe as a model worthy of imitation. 
He was well aware that the successful development 
of “his” GDR had gradually caught the attention 


1 Ulbricht speech entitled “The Program of Socialism and the 
Historical Mission of the SED,’’ published in Protoko// der 
Verhand/ungen des V. Parteitages der SED: 15. bis 21. Januar 1963, 4 
Baende (Record of the Proceedings of the Sixth SED Congress, Jan. 
15-21, 1963, 4 Vols.), East Berlin, Dietz Verlag, 1963, Vol. icp, 5S. 

2 Quoted in Walter Ulbricht, Zum neuen oekonomischen System der 
| Planung und Leitung (The New Economic System of Planning and 
Management), East Berlin, Dietz Verlag, 1966, p. 398. 
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and interest of many observers in the West as well 
as in the East, and he seldom missed an opportunity 
to emphasize the independent ideological basis on 
which the GDR had found its own “right” road to 
socialism. Among his favorite topics were the dis- 
tinct ideological and cultural demands of the East 
German working class; the GDR’s recent contribu- 
tions to Marxist-Leninist theories of education and 
to the growth of a “socialist ethic’; and the East 
German Communists’ successful molding of a 
socialist national culture as a result of concrete 
progress in such areas as scientific endeavor and 
educational reform.’ 

Over the years Ulbricht’s pronouncements must 
have become increasingly irksome and disturbing 
to the Soviet leaders. In a cettain sense he was 
projecting himself as a potential rival of Moscow 
in its claim to ideological leadership; beyond that, 
by stressing the GDR’s independent achievements, 
he was obviously trying to strengthen its position 
and influence in the international political arena. 
Yet as long as the strengthening of East Germany 
could be reconciled with Soviet goals, the GDR’s role 
as Moscow’s most important political and economic 
junior partner made it possible for Ulbricht to pursue 
his course without challenge. What vitally changed 
his situation was a shift in the international climate 
precipitated in large part by the foreign policy 
initiatives of Willy Brandt during and after his 
successful bid to become Chancellor of the Federal 
Republic of Germany in 1969, which contributed 
decisively to a new effort at rapprochement be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States and 
to progress toward international agreement on a 
number of long-standing issues, including, most 
importantly in the current context, the status of 
Berlin and the broader problem of the future of 
the two Germanies. 

To review the trend of events in barest outline, 
Brandt—having decided that the only road to a 
solution of the problems posed by a divided Germany 
lay through Moscow—undertook negotiations with 
the Soviets in which he (1) offered, on the part of 
the FRG, a non-aggression treaty that included 
implicit recognition of the long controversial Oder- 
Neisse line as the boundary between East Germany 
and Poland;* (2) opened the door to attractive agree- 
i LTS ee SS ee 


3 See, e.g., Ulbricht’s speech at the 15th Plenum of the CC-SED, in 
Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), Jan. 30, 1971, p. 4. 

4 This treaty was signed by Bonn and Moscow on Aug. 12, 1970, but 
has yet to be ratified and has some bitter opponents in the FRG. 
For text see Deutschland Archiv (Cologne), No. 9, 1970, pp. 956-60. 
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ments for increased trade and industrial cooperation 
between the USSR and the FRG; (3) suggested a 
new approach to the “German question” that en- 
dorsed a concept of two German states within one 
German nation and thus downplayed the idea of 
unification; but (4) insisted, as a reciprocal condi- 
tion of these offers, that quick and concrete progress 
be made toward an agreement regularizing West 
Berlin’s independent status and its ties to the FRG. 

The possibility of a new phase of detente held 
attractions for the leaders of most of the powers 
involved—but emphatically not for Walter Ulbricht, 
at least insofar as the Federal Republic was involved. 
For a number of years Ulbricht had been willing 
and even eager for better relations with other West 
European countries, with the aforementioned aim 
of strengthening the GDR’s position and enhancing 
its legitimacy; while for the most part his efforts 
were rebuffed, in the case of France he had shown 
great flexibility and astuteness in building up ties 
that led that country quite far along the road to 
formal recognition of the GDR. On the German ques- 
tion, however, Ulbricht’s position was rigidly un- 
compromising: it amounted to absolute and uncon- 
ditional insistence that the German Democratic 
Republic be recognized by the Federal Republic of 
Germany under international law prior to any nego- 
tiations between the two governments. On the Berlin 
issue, he had steadfastly professed the conviction 
that the enclave of West Berlin constituted the “base 
of operations for a neofascist and imperialist policy 
of expansion” on the part of the FRG and the 
Western powers and thus represented an intolerable 
threat to the GDR.’ Ulbricht had never swerved from 
this position and, if anything, was even more 
adamant in his stance in the decade after the 
erection of the Berlin Wall in 1961. Very probably 
it was above all his unwillingness to modify his 
rigid posture on these issues that precipitated his 
downfall. As late as three months before his “resig- 
nation,” at a meeting of the SED Central Committee 
on January 29, 1971, he reiterated his demand for 
recognition of the GDR by the FRG as a precondi- 
tion to intra-German relations, even though a soften- 
ing of the Soviet attitude on this question was clearly 
perceptible by that time.* Meantime his unyielding 
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® See, e.g., his speech to the Seventh SED Congress, published in 
Protokol!l der Verhandlungen des VII. Parteitages der SED: 17. bis 22. 
April 1967, 4 Baende (Record of the Proceedings of the Seventh SED 
Congress, April 17-22, 1967, 4 Vols.), East Berlin, Dietz Verlag, 1967, 
Vol. 1, pp. 61 ff. 

® See Ulbricht's speech in Neues Deutschland, Jan. 30/°197 1" ‘p.r4: 
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posture on West Berlin was creating an impediment 
to progress in new negotiations between the United 
States, Great Britain, France and the Soviet Union 
to reach a Berlin settlement (a four-power agreement 
was eventually concluded in September 1971 which 
reaffirmed West Berlin’s ties with the Federal Re 
public, in disregard of the Ulbrichtian view of East 
German interests ’). 

While there is no way to tell what went on behind 
the scenes, the circumstances outlined make it a 
highly reasonable assumption that the Soviet leader 
finally intervened to force Ulbricht to step downg 
(if so, the deal could well have been arranged at¥ 
the 24th CPSU Congress, which convened from§ 
March 30 to April 9, 1971). From their point off 
view, Ulbricht—in his prime a master maneuvere 
for political gain—had become so inflexible thaty 
he simply could not adjust to the change in the 
international climate and the consequent shift i 
Soviet objectives. Besides the renewed Soviet in 
terest in arriving at certain international agreements) 
with the United States, Moscow seemed obvious! 
ready to establish a dialogue with the FRG and tog 
explore Herr Brandt’s tempting prospects of West 
German credit allowances and future industrial col4 
laboration. Beyond these considerations lay they 
broader question of future relations and balancesy 
between Eastern Europe and the European Eco4 
nomic Community—a matter of increasingly vital 
interest to the Soviets in view of West Europe’s 
impressive progress toward economic integration 
In this situation, the Soviet leadership could not 
afford to run the risk of allowing Ulbricht’s rigid 
attitudes—equated with GDR policies so long as he 
was at the helm—to spoil the show. It was time to 
downgrade Ulbricht and to call the East Germa | 
junior partner to heel. 


| 


I 
Against this background, it should not be surpris 
ing that the most important policy shifts initiatedy 
by the Honecker regime have involved the GDR’s 
external relations—in the first instance, with the 
USSR and the Soviet bloc. Very quickly the ne 
party chief indicated his intention to move toward 
greater dependence on Moscow both politically and 
economically. In a major address to the Eighth SEQ} 
| 


Shifts in Foreign Policy 


7 The agreement was signed on Sept. 3, 1971; an official German } 


translation was published in Die We/t (Hamburg), Sept. 4, pp. 6 f. 
| 


ongress, convened in mid-June 1971, he strongly 
“emphasized the GDR’s ties with the Soviet Union 
ad projected a course of foreign policy that was 
sared to accommodate Moscow." On this occasion 
ad in subsequent developments, it became clear 
vat the GDR would give the USSR full backing on 
| issues related to the Soviet “Friedenspolitik”— 
terally “peace policy,” used to depict Moscow's 
resent inclination, within definite limits, to move 
yward detente. Honecker’s policy on the “German 
uestion” will be taken up shortly. Insofar as the 
roader issues involved in East-West relations are 
oncerned, East German statements and sources 
ave echoed nearly every nuance or shift-in the So- 
jet attitude on such complex issues as the need for 
European Security Conference or the prospect for 
ventual agreement on US-USSR troop reductions in 
urope.’ For example, the Soviets’ long-standing em- 
hasis on the desirability of convening an all-Euro- 
ean Security Congress seemed to abate somewhat 
4 the summer of 1971 and then to pick up again 
ater in the fall—an oscillation that was faithfully 
eflected in the coverage given the issue in the East 
serman daily and weekly press. The GDR has also 
hoed the Soviet policy line on the People’s Re- 
yublic of China; in one instance, commentaries pub- 
ished respectively in Pravda and Neues Deutschland 
esembled each other almost verbatim in many 
yassages.”° 

The GDR’s closer relations with the USSR have 
een paralleled by closer ties to the other bloc coun- 
ries. In his speech to the Eighth SED Congress, 
4onecker declared that the GDR stood next in line 
after the USSR in its support of the process of 
strengthening the “uniform basic interest of the so- 
sialist countries.” His acceptance of Moscow’s bloc 
xolicies has been underscored by a complete freez- 
ng of the trend, observable under Ulbricht after 
1968, toward the emergence of independent GDR 
olicies vis-a-vis Poland, Hungary and Romania. 
Thus the GDR under Honecker is reasserting what 
sonstituted its basic posture for most of the 1960's 
and earlier, during the process of the integration of 
‘he bloc countries under Comecon (the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance)—the only modifica- 


—— re 


® Honecker’s speech was published in Neues Deutsch/and, June 16, 
1971, pp. 5 f. 

® See, e.g., Peter Florin, “The Foreign Policy of the Working Class in 
the Foreign Policy of the GOR,” Horizont (East Berlin), No. 24, 1971, 
op. 3 ft. 

4° Compare |. Aleksandrov in Pravda, July 24, 1971, and “M.A.” in 
Neves Deutschiand, July 29, 1971. 


STRENGTHENING THE BONDS 


Complete coincidence of viewpoints and interests be- 
tween the SED and the CPSU in all questions of socialist 
and communist construction and in international policy 
as a whole characterizes our cooperation in the political, 
ideological, economic, scientific, technical, and cultural 
spheres, as well as—last but not least—in the cause of 
the military defense of socialism. The increasingly close 
interweaving of our countries’ national economies, the 
coordination of plans, and the joint solution of long-term 
tasks benefit each of our states. 


—Erich Honecker, in Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 7, 1961. 


tion, if any, being that the GDR’s own “national” in- 
terests may initially be relegated to the background 
more than they were under Ulbricht. 

The trend toward closer ties was confirmed at the 
25th Comecon Conference which took place in 
Bucharest in July 1971. Prime Minister Willi Stoph, 
who represented the GDR at the conference, re- 
ported that its main purpose was to coordinate the 
long-range plans of the member countries for the 
years 1971-75, and the final communiqué spoke of 
the “organization of a new type of economic coopera- 
tion” between members.” Just prior to the confer- 
ence, an East German economic journal elaborated 
on what it called the “new quality” of future coopera- 
tion within Comecon in terms of the following objec- 
tives: 


Perfection of the coordination of national eco- 
nomic plans; 

Effective and lasting international specialization 
and production cooperation, especially in branches 
crucial for technical progress; 

Expansion of the collaboration between scientific, 
technological, and research institutes; 

Establishment of international scientific-technical 
and other organizations; 

Expansion of reciprocal trade; 

Active application of currency and financial rela- 
tionships and of international credit; 

Comprehensive development of ties between min- 
istries, economic agencies, associations, and enter- 
prises.” 


EE 
11 Stoph’s interview and the communiqué were both published in 
Neues Deutschiand, July 30, 1971. 
12 Ediegard Goehler and others, ‘Socialist Economic integration— 
A Law of Socialist Construction,” Wirtschaftswissenschaft (East Berlin), 
No. 7, 1971, p. 949. 
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Continuity and Change Since Ulbricht 
While one may be permitted some skepticism 
about the feasibility of a number of these ambitious 
goals, in the case of intra-bloc trade, the GDR—at 
least—is firmly committed to efforts to expand its 
foreign trade with the Soviet Union and the other 
Comecon countries. In discussions of the new Five- 
Year Plan presented at the Eightn SED Congress” 
and adopted in December 1971, frequent reference 
was made to the regime’s intention to increase the 
proportion of the GDR’s trade with socialist countries 
(meaning predominantly the Comecon bloc) from an 
already heavy 72 percent to 75 percent of total trade 
by 1975. While this increment is not dramatic, its 
significance has to be weighed in terms of the pro- 
jected expansion of the volume of trade. In brief, 
total East German trade is to increase 9 to 10 per- 
cent annually, reaching a peak of 63 billion marks 
in 1975; of this figure 47 billion is scheduled for 
trade with Comecon countries and only 16 billion for 
trade with the West and with developing countries. 
Over the five-year period these figures represent an 
increase of 70 percent in trade with the socialist 
countries, as contrasted to 42 percent with the 
West.” 


Honecker’s German Policy 


Perhaps most important among the new regime’s 
moves to align its foreign policy with that of the So- 
viet Union was its decisive shift of posture on the 
“German question.” 

Honecker’s course vis-a-vis the Federal Republic 
could be best described as a double-track approach: 
on the one hand, he quickly made it clear that he 
would continue and even intensify the policy of ‘‘de- 
marcation” pursued under Ulbricht—/.e., the sys- 
tematic differentiation of the two Germanies and the 
ideological diabolization of Bonn as the “agent of 
imperialism” and “class enemy” (a line reflecting 
the East German Communists’ recognition of their 
Own, and consequently the GDR’s, political instabil- 
ity). Yet at the same time, he took the steps neces- 
sary to facilitate an East-West detente—either be- 
cause of a pragmatic reassessment of East German 
interests, or because of Soviet pressures, or because 
of a combination of both. 


13 “Directive of the Eighth SED Congress on the 1971-75 Five-Year 
Plan for the Development of the National Economy of the GDR,” 
special supplement published in Neues Deutschland, June 23, 1971. 

14 See “Is the GDR Stifling Western Trade?,” Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung (Frankfurt), July 24, 1971, p. 15. 
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In short, while still demanding recognition of the 
GDR by all countries (especially the Western nations) 
and admission of the GDR to the United Nations, 
Honecker abandoned Ulbricht’s key condition that 
such recognition must be extended by the Federal 
Republic as a prerequisite to any dialogue with 
Bonn. On the Berlin issue, he discarded the tired 
Ulbrichtean clichés of the past, admitting for the 
first time (in his Eighth Congress speech) that West 
Berlin had a “special political status.” This crucial 
change in policy—together with the aforementioned 
FRG-USSR non-aggression treaty, which had been 
signed on August 12, 1970, and the four-power 
agreement on Berlin reached on September 3, 1971 
—opened the door to the first formal East-West 
German talks in the history of the two polities. 

In the four-power agreement, the Soviets formally 
agreed—for the first time since the partition of Ger 
many—to share the responsibility for the expeditious 
handling of traffic and communications into and out 
of West Berlin. In practical terms, the USSR’s as 
sumption of this responsibility obviously impinged 
on the control rights of the GDR authorities over the 
access routes to Berlin—rights delegated to them b 
the Soviets in 1955. The indication was that Mosco 
had sought and obtained the compliance of the SED 
leadership in this important particular. In the mean- 
time, there had been hints during the summer of 
1971 that the East Germans were prepared to ente 
into cooperation with Bonn in certain specific areas 
including environmental protection, the opening o 
additional border-crossings, and the improvement o 
tourist travel, handling of freight, and technica 
cooperation between the railroad administrations o 
the two Germanies.’® Actual negotiations got under 
way soon after the signing of the four-power accord 
and by December three agreements were reached 
one between the GDR and the FRG easing the move 
ment of people and goods between the FRG and Wes 
Berlin, and two between the GDR and the city gov 
ernment of West Berlin, respectively liberalizing the 
rules for travel between West Berlin and East Ger 
many and paving the way for the elimination of en 
claves within Berlin itself through territorial ex 
changes.”® 


15 On the question of ecological cooperation, see Der Tagesspiegel 
(West Berlin), July 21, 1971, p. 5; see also ‘‘Bonn Striving for Two 
Treaties with East Berlin,” in Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, July 
22,497 te Die 

16 Texts of these agreements were published in Presse und 
Informationsamt der Bundesregierung (Bulletin of the Press and 
Information Office of the Federal Government—Bonn) No. 183, Dec. | 
11, 1971. | 


Meanwhile, East Germany's domestic propaganda 
achine pressed on with its ideological crusade 
sainst Bonn and the FRG. Since Brandt’s accession 
> the top leadership in West Germany, the claim 
ost frequently reiterated has been a variation on 
e theme that “the imperialist state of the FRG is 
. .a dictatorship of the monopoly bourgeoisie, irre- 
spective of whether the government is headed by 
lepresentatives of the CDU/CSU or rightist SPD 
saders” (a reference to the West German coalition 
yarties now out of power, the Christian Democratic 
nion and the Christian Socialist Union, and to 
3randt’s Social Democratic Party).’’ The rise of the 
3PD to power as the dominant party in the present 
PD-FDP (Free Democratic Party) coalition govern- 
ent was a special thorn in the side of the East 
3ermans, owing to the immense antagonism of the 
3ED for the SPD in decades of struggle by the Social 
emocratic movement against communism in gen- 
eral and Stalinist communism in particular. For the 
3ED, all Social Democratic parties—and especially 
he SPD—are enemies and agents of imperialism; 
he SPD in turn charges the SED with having be- 
srayed the basic democratic principles of socialism. 
Thus there remains an all but unbridgeable gulf be- 
‘ween the two parties, at least in the ideological 
sector, that finds expression in a wide variety of 
loropaganda themes.” 

For example, throughout 1971 a major target of 
attack and complaint in the GDR mass media was 
the choice of Munich as the site for the 1972 Olym- 
sic Games. Not only was the city of Munich branded 
as a “main base of counterrevolutionary radio trans- 

itters” (a reference to Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty), but the Games themselves were rep- 
resented as instrumentalities of Bonn’s “reactionary 
foreign and domestic policy.” When an Olympics 

edal was put on the market in the Federal Repub- 
lic, its inscription—“Games of the XXth Olympiade 
11972 in Germany’—was denounced in the East 
German press as an arrogant slogan and proof that 
in the pursuit of its mew Ostpolitik, Bonn was at- 
tempting to exploit the Olympic Games to further 
the revanchist aims of “West German imperialism” 
—i.e., to push for the reunification of Germany on 


17 Quoted from Otto Reinhold, “The Imperialism of the FRG,” in 

‘Einheit (East Berlin), No. 6, 1971, p. 765. 

18 See, for example, Die westdeutsche Soziaidemokratie in der 

‘gegenwartigen Etappe der Auseinandersetzung zwischen Sozialismus 

und Imperialismus (West German Social Democracy during the 

pppoe Phase of the Conflict between Socialism and Imperialism), 
icial publication of the SED, East Berlin, 1970. 


the FRG’s terms." In the case of this particular cam- 
paign, it is of course possible that the SED leader- 
ship was laying the ground for a boycott—or at any 
rate a drastic curtailment—of East German attend- 
ance at the Games, for fear that too many GDR ath- 
letes or visitors might decide to avail themselves of 
the opportunity to remain in the West. 

This consideration aside, the Honecker regime’s 
ideological line should be viewed as an understand- 
able and, from the East German viewpoint, even 
necessary stance. Aside from the traditional hostility 
of the respective ruling parties, the creation of a 
negative “image” of the Federal Republic as the ex- 
ternal enemy is obviously deemed ea crucial exercise 
to offset the appeal of the richer—and freer—West 
German state and to give the new regime a chance 
to strengthen the still weak political system of the 
GDR, and thus the leadership role of the SED. On 
the other hand, the new contacts with the FRG are 
probably considered just as necessary—among 
other reasons, because Honecker needs to demon- 
strate his acquiescence to the wishes of the Soviet 
ally as a means to strengthen his own political posi- 
tion. 

These two strands of policy, which at first glance 
seem contradictory, are by no means irreconcilable 
—and both can be rationalized in ideological terms. 
Indeed, the body of Marxist-Leninist “ideology” has 
grown fat with an array of formulas that can be used 
to justify just about any course of action. Consider, 
for example, that the concept of “peaceful co- 
existence” has come to have three distinct shades 
of meaning since its formulation by Lenin; it has 
been applied to denote (1) a form of class struggle, 
(2) the ongoing non-military contest with imperial- 
ism, and (3) a positive effort at cooperation. These 
definitions can be used in a great variety of com- 
binations and weights to fit any specific political 
situation, turning the notion of “peaceful co- 
existence” into a magical umbrella. In the East 
German situation, paradoxical as it may seem, it is 
perfectly possible for the SED leadership to combine 
the waging of “class struggle” (connotation 1) with 
an increasing readiness for “cooperation” with West 
Germany (connotation 3); thus the propaganda war 
may be expected to go on, even if East-West German 
relations continue to improve. 

While Honecker has firmly committed East Ger- 
many to closer links and increased trade with the 


19 See, e.g., ‘‘The SED Zeroes in on Munich," Sueddeutsche Zeitung 
(Munich), July 20, 1971, p. 4. 
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Comecon countries, this does not mean that he 
will abandon Ulbricht’s long-standing efforts to 
improve relations with the West European states. 
lt should be noted that Ulbricht’s policies in this 
respect generally had Moscow’s endorsement, and 
in the current phase of East-West relations, East 
German efforts at rapprochement would presumably 
be right in line with Soviet wishes. 


GDR Relations with Western Europe 


East German policy vis-a-vis Western Europe has 
involved a combination of political and economic 
motives. The overriding objective has been to up- 
grade the international status of the GDR by what- 
ever means and in whatever way possible, toward 
the end of achieving formal recognition of its 
legitimacy under international law. While this ulti- 
mate goal eluded Ulbricht during his rule, he was 
able to forge a number of links with various coun- 
tries through such tactics as the establishment of 
city partnerships, cultural exchanges, visits to West 
Europe by representatives of labor unions and other 
mass organizations, participation in sports events, 
and—last but not least—foreign trade. For a num- 
ber of complex domestic and international reasons 
that are beyond the scope of this paper, Ulbricht’s 
efforts to upgrade the GDR had more success in 
France than elsewhere; thus it may be useful to 
touch in briefest outline on the course of ‘relations 
between the two countries as a clue to the tactics 
that Honecker will doubtless continue to pursue 
in the future. 

The first direct contact of significance occurred 
in 1959, when a French parliamentary delegation 
visited the GDR. During the 1960’s a series of 
sister-city relationships were established between 
French and East German cities, and the GDR became 
an active member of the “World Federation of 
Partner Cities,” which has headquarters in Paris. 
In 1967, factions in the French National Assembly 
and in the French Senate organized parliamentary 
“friendship groups” to promote the cause of closer 
Franco-GDR ties, thereby giving relations between 
the two countries something of a semi-official sanc- 
tion for the first time. Meanwhile, efforts on non- 
governmental levels to promote economic contacts 
of mutual benefit constantly intensified over a num- 
ber of years, climaxing in the establishment by the 
French Manufacturers’ Association of its own office 
in East Berlin in 1970. In October 1970 several 
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members and candidates of the SED Politburo 
(including Kurt Hager, Hermann Axen, Werner 
Jarowinsky and Werner Lamberz) visited France as 
a party contingent—and used the occasion of a 
press conference in Paris, organized by the French 
CP, to reiterate the demand for recognition of the 
GDR.” Most recently, in June 1971, the first official 
delegation of the GDR People’s Chamber went to 
Paris and was received by, among others, Jean 
Broglie, chairman of the Foreign Policy Committee 
of the French National Assembly.” 

The visit of the SED Politburo contingent high- 
lighted an increase in open activity between the 
East German and French Communist parties—a 
pattern that has also emerged in the case of SED 
relations with the CPs of Italy, Norway and Denmark. 
This stepped-up pace of Communist party relations 
has followed upon a similar increase of activity and 
contacts among the Social Democratic parties of 


Western and Northern Europe since 1969. In the | 
latter development, the West German SPD has | 


played a major role, expanding and cementing its 
relations with most Social Democratic parties and 
making friendly overtures to several of the Com- 
munist parties as well. In this light, the upsurge in 
SED party contacts in the West suggests a second 
political objective on the part of the East German 
leadership: beyond its basic aim of achieving recog- 
nition for the GDR, it may wish to assume the lead- 
ing role in the ongoing struggle against West Euro- 
pean social democracy. Certainly, the profound 
animosity of the East German Communists for all 
Social Democrats, and especially West German 
Sociat Democrats, makes the SED a likely candidate 
for the role of arch-opponent. 

Insofar as East German economic objectives in 
West Europe are concerned, it has already been 
pointed out that the Honecker regime plans a siz- 
able increase in trade with the non-Communist 
world in the next five years, though the total falls 
well below the projected targets for trade within the 
Comecon bloc. In discussing East German trade 
with West Europe, it is necessary to point out that 


the GDR, without ever having engaged in any formal } 


negotiations, has long had indirect access to the 
markets of the countries in the European Economic 
Community through unique circumstances that 
evolved basically out of two international accords. 


20 See later interview of Hager published in Horizont, No. 46, 1970, 
pra: 

21 See interview of Klaus Sorgenicht, a member of the GDR State 
Council, in ibid., No. 25, 1971, p. 6. 


}of economic life” in Western Europe is 
!special importance for working out and perfecting 


‘relations with capitalist 
Statements such as this suggest that with respect 


t, the Potsdam Concord of 1945 stipulated that 
| Germany was to be treated as a single economic 
it, paving the way for later agreements allowing 
3DR products to enter the Federal Republic without 
seing subject to international customs regulations.” 
Later, the Treaty of Rome, which set up the Common 
arket in 1957, implicitly recognized the FRG’s 
position that East-West German trade was an internal 
atter and thus gave the Federal Republic—as a 
nember of Commart—a controlling voice in the 
ovement of East German goods within the EEC.” 
is arrangement has represented a mixed bag of 
political and economic advantages and disadvan- 
tages for all involved. In the present context, the 
portant point is that if the Western states did 
‘come to extend recognition to the GDR, it would 
have to sacrifice its indirect ties with the EEC. 
On the other hand, this would seem to be less of 
‘a problem to the GDR than in the past, since it 
thas been increasingly successful in pursuing the 
salternate route of bilateral trade relations conducted 
‘through semi-official channels. 

The interest of the GDR (as of the USSR) in all 
‘questions touching on the EEC has been indicated 
by the increasing amount of analytical research and 
literature being published on the subject. Whereas 
Communist analysts used to tend toward negative 
forecasts of the possibility of EEC’s further progress 
‘toward union, they now accept the probability of 
the eventua! integration of the economies and cur- 
rencies of the Common Market countries (recently 
grown from six to 10). The Communists’ interest 


‘in this ongoing process is more than academic: as 
‘one East German source put it, the detailed investi- 
' gation of the processes of “state-monopoly economic 


integration and the increasing internationalization 
eS Of 


an effective GDR foreign-trade strategy in economic 
industrial countries.” * 


to its trade and economic activity outside the Soviet 


22 The accord now in force is the so-called Berlin Agreement on 


' Interzonal Trade (IZT) of 1960. 


#3 See ‘‘Frotoco! Relating to German Internal Trade and Connected 


: Problems,” in Treaty Establishing the European Economic Community 


and Connected Documents (English language), Brussels, Secretariat of 
the Interim Committee for the Common Market and Euratom, 1957, 


Annex 2, p. 261. 


24 See, e.g., H. D. Kuhne, “Disputes over the Development of Two 
imperialist Currency Areas,” in Sozia/istische Aussenwirtschaft (East 


’ Berlin), No. 5, 1971, pp. 30 f. 


25 G. Hofmann, “‘Tendencies of Capitalist Concentration in the EEC 


; Countries,” Sozia/istische Aussenwirtschaft, No. 1, 1971, p. 18. 
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bloc, the GDR is moving away from its past one- 
sided concentration on the countries of the Third 
World and closer toward an all-European foreign- 
trade strategy. 


Developments on the Home Front 


When we turn to consideration of the East German 
domestic scene, perhaps the single most striking 
fact to be mentioned is the smoothness with which 
the switch in the top leadership was accomplished 
and the lack of repercussions—at least in public— 
in the months that have since passed. Thus, only 
a few weeks after Ulbricht’s resignation as party 
secretary, the Eighth Party Congress conducted its 
business with very few signs of confusion or reaction 
over the changes taking place. (Even the firmest 
of Ulbricht’s former supporters did not seem to 
raise an eyebrow over the fact that Honecker barely 
mentioned the former leader in his address to the 
Congress—which Ulbricht, incidentally, did not 
attend.) 

lronic as it may sound, this surface serenity may 
well be explained by the essential instability of the 
East German political system—or, more accurately, 
by the recognition of that instability on the part of 
the party leadership that dominates the system. 
That there have long been tensions and rivalries 
within the SED is well known; in fact, in an article 
in this journal less than two years ago, the present 
author analyzed in some detail the tendency of the 
SED leadership to divide into three basic groupings 
of reform “technocrats,” hard-line “dogmatists,” 
and pragmatic political “centrists.” ** These rivalries 
certainly did not suddenly dissipate with Ulbricht’s 
fall; but there may well have been tacit (or explicit) 
agreement among all elements of the SED leadership 
that they must pull together for the time being or 
else take the risk of triggering reactions that could 
imperil the party itself. 

The SED’s long preoccupation with the problem 
of its own political legitimacy and security is under- 
scored by the background of its new top leader. 
Erich Honecker can best be described as a pro- 
fessional “political specialist.’”” He established an 
early reputation for organizational ability in the 
years 1946 to 1955, when he was responsible for 
directing and building up the Free German Youth 


26 Peter C. Ludz, “The SED Leadership in Transition,"’ Prob/ems of 
Communism, May-June 1970, pp. 23-31. 
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(FDJ), East Germany’s Communist youth corps. 
Subsequently, in the central SED apparatus, he 
became the expert on all questions having to do 
with party organization, control and security. As CC 
Secretary for Security Affairs, he was the one man 
most responsible for the insulation of the SED from 
internal and external “contaminating” influences.” 
As Ulbricht’s successor, he now has the responsi- 
bility for the similar ideological and political insula- 
tion of the whole GDR. 

In the past, Honecker’s political concerns have 
inclined him toward alliance with the hard-line ele- 
ments in the party, though he is also a pragmatic 
politician. For many years his position as Ulbricht’s 
heir-designate was unquestioned; yet with the pro- 
gress of economic reform, there was increasing 
speculation that he might have to share power in 
a collective leadership with the centrists (notably 
Politburo member Willi Stoph, who is also the GDR’s 
Prime Minister) and the technocrats (possibly 
Guenter Mittag) in any successor regime. The fact 
that he has instead emerged as top man—with 
decisive control over the machinery of governance, 
at least for the time being—seems to indicate that 
the prevailing pressures within the party, and no 
doubt from Moscow as well, favored priority empha- 
sis on the internal security and order of the East 
German state. 

The internal trends of regime policy over the past 
several months tend to support this interpretation. 
On the one hand, there has been an effort to rein- 
force the ideological claims and to strengthen the 
political controls of the SED over East German 
society. The intensification of the policy of ‘‘de- 
marcation” with respect to the FRG has already been 
mentioned—a policy which Honecker must hope 
will fortify his own position as well as that of the 
GDR by systematically instilling fear of the West 
German “enemy.” Another development in the ideo- 
logical area was the adoption of a directive giving 
increased weight to the political attitude, as opposed 
to the performance record, of applicants for admis- 
sion to GDR universities, colleges and technical 
schools. In the area of economic performance, the 


ee ——— 


27 For details of Honecker’s background, see Peter C. Ludz, ‘The 
German Democratic Republic from the Sixties to the Seventies,”’ 
Harvard “‘Occasional Papers” Series, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1970, pp. 48 ff. 

28 “Directive on Application Procedure, Selection, and Admission to 
On-Campus Study at Universities and Colleges—Admission 
Regulations,” dated July 1, 1971, published in Gesetzblatt der DDR 
(East Berlin), Part Il, 1971, p. 486. 
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new regime has been able to step up control through 
the “growing responsibility” of the Workers-and- 
Farmers Inspectorate (ABI), which organizationall 
is under the direction of both the SED Central Com 
mittee and the Council of Ministers, and which ha 
been assigned key responsibility for checking o 
the implementation of party resolutions affecting 
the East German economy and society.” : 

At the same time, the regime has tried to increase§ 
domestic political stability by taking steps to improve§ 
the morale of the East German people. The most 
important feature of the Honecker course in this 
respect is a planned rise in the living standard of 
the population. At the Eighth Congress the SEDs 
adopted special resolutions to this effect, patterningg 
them after similar resolutions that had been adopted 
at the 24th Congress of the CPSU. Willi Stophe 
reiterated the regime’s intentions in his speech o 
the new Five-Year Plan, emphasizing that its “pri 
mary task” was to raise the “material and culturall 
living standard” of the East German population. The§ 
Plan itself set forth the prospect of a considerabl 
greater volume of consumer goods and services ove 
the next five years. Housing construction is alse 
supposed to be increased and improved: for ex 
ample, the plan calls for the erection of 500,000 
new apartment units by 1975—representing an 
annual rate of increase that is considerably higher 
than that planned for either industrial output o 
investments.*° 

Probably this stress on meeting the people’s 
needs was triggered in large part by the widenin 
gap between the living standards of the GDR an 
those of the FRG.** While the economy of the GDR 
has made significant strides forward under the 
reform program, East Germans have still had t@ 
endure the role of poor relations vis-d-vis the Wes | 
Germans, who have literally galloped along the road 
to prosperity. While the SED leadership could no | 
fool itself about closing the gap in living standard 
in the immediate future, it apparently felt it had 
to offer the people some reassurance that conditions 
would improve and that they would soon have more 
of the amenities of life. 


| 
| 
/ 
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29 On the role of ABI, see Heinz Matthes, ‘‘Reliable Popular Control 
—Principle of Socialist State and Economic Management,” Ejnheit, 
No: 6, 1971, pp. 715 f. 

30 SED directive on the Five-Year Plan, /oc. cit. 

31 For comparative statistics on living standards, see Deutschland 
1971: Bericht und Materialen zur lage der Nation (Germany 1971: 
Report and Materials on the Situation of the Nation), Cologne-Opladen, 
Westdeutscher Verlag, 1971, especially Chap. V. 


Interestingly, the East German leadership expects 
achieve these improvements by restructuring pri- 
ties and inputs even while reducing the rates 
expansion in overall industrial output and invest- 
ents. Thus, industrial production, which increased 
an average annual rate of 6.5 percent in the 
t five-year plan period, is to be increased only 
9 to 6.4 percent over the next five years; similarly, 
estments, which increased annually by 9.7 per- 
nt in 1966-70, are planned at a lesser growth 
e of 5.1 to 5.4 percent for 1971-75.” 


iternal Politics 


There remains the pivotal—and politically the 
ost interesting—question of whether’ Erich 
gnecker has enough influence and/or clout to 
tain his present dominating role in the leadership. 
Certainly there can be no doubt that Honecker 
as a significant power base which he built up 
jring his years of control over the party security 
»paratus. An initial sign of the extent (as well as 
e limits) of his influence was provided by the 
srsonnel changes which were announced at the 
ghth Congress.* His hand was evident in certain 
»pointments to the Politburo, more pronouncedly 
shifts on the Central Committee, and finally in 
e appointments of some first secretaries to the 
=D Bezirk Committees (the party overseers in the 
basic administrative divisions of the GDR). 
onecker showed a definite preference in these 
opointments for younger party functionaries (gen- 
rally in their forties) whose careers have reflected 
combination of political pragmatism, ideological 
2tivism and organizational capabilities, as opposed 
» the equally pragmatic but non-ideologically 
riented technocrats whom Ulbricht tended to lean 
in the last years of his leadership.* In a number 

f cases Honecker promoted personal associates 
rom his years with the FDJ and the SED Secretariat. 
Insofar as the Politburo is concerned, relatively 
lw changes were made in the overall membership, 
iving the impression of continuity with the past. 
e composition was slightly altered to comprise 
‘6 members and seven candidates, a rise of one 
each category. To the surprise of some observers, 


ia of the Old Guard party faithful (including, 


32 SED directive on the Five-Year Plan, /oc. cit. 

33 Party personnel actions taken at the Eighth SED Congress were 
lublished in Neues Deutschiand, June 20, 1971. 

34 See Ludz, ‘“‘The SED Leadership in Transition,” /oc. cit. 


e.g., Friedrich Ebert and Herbert Warnke **) were 
retired. In this respect, the East Germans again 
imitated the Soviets, who similarly kept their older 
functionaries on the new CPSU Politburo elected 
at the 24th Party Congress. From the point of view 
of Honecker’s interests, two men promoted from 
candidates to full members of the Politburo— 
Werner Lamberz and Werner Krolikowski—could 
be considered his supporters and were probably 
selected at his bidding. Lamberz, born in 1929, 
epitomizes the relatively new and relatively young 
type of party ideologist who has eschewed the hard- 
line dogmatism of the past in favor of more flexible 
“scientific” and “strategic” approaches to Marxism- 
Leninism. Significantly enough, his interest has con- 
centrated on the ideological aspects of the so-called 
“Western matter’”—in other words, on the ideological- 
propagandistic conflict with the Federal Republic. 
His intellectual dexterity, as demonstrated in his 
published analyses,** would seem to make him an 
ideal collaborator for Honecker in the latter’s double- 
track course vis-a-vis the FRG. It also seems possible 
that Lamberz might develop into a serious rival for 
the now 66-year-old Albert Norden, a hard-line Polit- 
buro member who has long had dominant control 
over SED agitation and propaganda. The second 
newcomer to the Politburo, Werner Krolikowski, is 
another member of the 40-plus age group (he was 
born in 1928) who has risen in the party apparatus; 
he has been First Secretary of the Dresden SED 
Bezirk Committee since 1961, and he is considered 
a Honecker confidant. Two new candidate members 
of the Politburo are also regarded as Honecker 
appointments. Erich Mielke (born in 1907), has 
been Minister of State Security since 1957, and 
his elevation within the party no doubt reflects the 
regime’s current emphasis on internal security. 
Harry Tisch (born in 1927), has been First Secretary 
of the Rostock SED Bezirk Committee since 1961; 
his allegiance to Honecker became evident at the 


35 Ebert also remains on the Presidium of the People’s Chamber; 
Warnke continues as chairman of the National Board of the 7,000,000- 
member Free German Trade Union Association (FDGB), East Germany's 
largest mass organization, which he has headed since 1948. 

36 See, e.g., his articles, ‘‘New Demands on the Ideological Work of 
the Party,” in Der Parteiarbeiter, East Berlin, Dietz Verlag, 1969; ‘‘The 
Leninist Principles of the Scientific Management of Socialist 
Construction and Their Application in the GDR," in Der Leninismus 
und der Revolutionare Prozess: Internationale theoretische Konferenz 
...- vom 19. bis 21. November 1969 in Prag (Leninism and the 
Revolutionary Process: International Theoretical Conference .. . 
November 19-21, 1969, in Prague), East Berlin, Dietz Verlag, 1970, pp. 
67 ff.; and “A Quarter-Century of Victorious History,"’ in Never Weg 
(East Berlin), No. 3, 1971, p. 99 ff. 
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Continuity and Change Since Ulbricht 


Eighth Congress when he delivered a speech that 
indirectly but unmistakably criticized Ulbricht. 

The trend toward promotion of “Honecker-type” 
functionaries was revealed in sharper focus in the 
composition of the new SED Central Committee 
approved by the Eighth Congress (whose 189 mem- 
bers and candidates again represent a slight enlarge- 
ment over the previous CC *’). Of the 11 former 
candidates raised to full membership on the CC, 
as well as eight new men appointed directly to 
membership, almost all came from the central SED 
apparatus or the Bezirk party administrations—and 
almost none from party members manning the 


talents he has demonstrated in dealing with intra- 
party organizational and cadre problems. According 
to report, he has built up good relations with lead- 
ing officials at all levels of the SED apparatus, and 
he has made a point of being personally accessible 
to minor and local party officials.** Besides his 
following in the SED and the FDJ, he is said to have 
good contacts in the Nationale Volksarmee (National 
People’s Army). In terms of personal leadership 
style, he is reported to lean toward directness and 
informality and to have a hearty dislike for bureau- 
cratic pretense and red tape. So far he has shown 
none of Ulbricht’s disposition to be authoritarian 


and dictatorial; in fact, he has gone out of his way 
to pay lip service to the principle of “collective 
leadership,” even though he obviously has the final 
power of decision in all matters so long as he 
remains both First Secretary and Chairman of the 
National Defense Council (the second most impor- 


economic agencies or directly participating in the 
economy. A similar tendency could be observed in 
the case of the 28 new candidates to the CC, 
although the stress was not so pronounced. 
Conversely, among the 15 members who lost their 
seats on the Central Committee, there was a striking 


preponderance of party members directly involved 
in economic and agricultural management. While it 
is beyond the scope of the present paper to provide 
a complete breakdown of age levels and backgrounds 
here, it is certainly valid to claim that the 40-year- 
plus group of professional party workers has been 
given special weight in the new Central Committee. 

Finally, Honecker had an obvious voice in the 
appointment of at least three new first secretaries 
of the Bezirk party committees, all in important 
areas of East Germany (most other appointees were 
incumbents). In all three cases, the appointees had 
been top-level officials of the FDJ and had worked 
with Honecker during the decade that he built up 
the youth organization, in the process providing the 
“cadre reserve” of the SED. In East Berlin the chosen 
man was Konrad Naumann; in Frankfurt/ Oder, Hans 
Joachim Hertwig; and in Halle, Werner Felfe (all 
born in 1928). It might be noted that a colleague 
of these men, Horst Schumann—Honecker’s suc- 
cessor as chief of the FDJ for many years—had 
already been appointed first secretary of the Leipzig 
Bezirk Committee in 1970, upon the death of the 
incumbent, Paul Froehlich. 

Honecker’s ability to place a number of his sup- 
porters in key positions was certainly an indication 
of his considerable strength within the party. To all 
appearances, his influence among party function- 
aries is not due simply to the power of his position 
but reflects their genuine respect for the special 
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37 The CC was increased from 131 to 135 members and from 50 to 
54 candidates; see Neues Deutschland, June 20, 1971. 


tant position in the GDR power structure). 


Despite these many factors in Honecker’s favor, 


the fact remains that he by no means possesses 
the degree of authority and prestige, either within 
the SED or in East German society at large, which 
Ulbricht enjoyed for many years. While his role in 
the party has given him an inside track in establish- 
ing a personal following, the narrowness of his 
specialization in matters of party organization, con- 
trol and security could work to his disadvantage 
over time. The debit side of the coin is that he has 
played no part whatever—so far as is known—in 
overall economic and social planning or more par- 
ticularly in the crucial reorganization and moderniza- 
tion of the East German economic and educational 
systems since 1963. Nor has he distinguished him- 
self in any significant way in the field of ideology. 
Thus he is in the position of having to rely for help 
in a number of areas on men who have been real, 
or who are now potential, rivals. 

It thus seems entirely possible that a succession 
crisis might still develop in the GDR. As mentioned 
earlier, the very smoothness with which Ulbricht 
was eased out of the top spot suggests the prob- 
ability that in the minds of at least some of the 
leaders, Honecker’s assumption of power was an 


interim necessity subject to possible challenge when} 


time and circumstances should permit. For years 
Honecker’s chief rival in and out of the Politbur 
has been Prime Minister Willi Stoph, whose pro 


38 See Harald Ludwig, “The SED before the Eighth Party Congress,” 
Deutschland Archiv, No. 6, 1971, p. 596. 
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essional specialty is economic organization—a field 
which Honecker cannot personally compete. A 
econd, younger rival is the aforementioned Guenter 
ittag, who in Ulbricht’s last years was the leading 
ght of the faction of technocrats who guided the 
sourse of economic reform. If a power struggle 
hould develop within the Politburo at some future 
ate, it could conceivably see an alignment of Stoph 
nd Mittag—and possibly also Alfred Neumann as a 
ource of conservative support—against Honecker. 
The harder question is to determine who would 
tand by Honecker in the face of such a challenge. 
3esides Lamberz and Krolikowski, one probable 
pporter is Horst Sindermann, a tough-minded but 
pable ex-chief of the Halle Bezirk party organiza- 
ion, who has been on the Politburo since 1963 and 
o, in the wake of Ulbricht’s ouster, was elevated 
—seemingly at Honecker’s behest—to the post of 
eputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers, mak- 
‘ng him a potential successor to Stoph. A clear sign 
"hat Sindermann has joined the “inner circle” of the 
Politburo leadership was the fact that he—together 
ith Honecker, Stoph and Hager (but not Mittag)— 
made up the top SED delegation that visited Moscow 
mid-May 1971, obviously to coordinate future 
joviet-East German strategy. Sinderman was noted 
or his total loyalty to Ulbricht; whether he will show 
‘he same fealty to Honecker remains to be seen. 
Another Politburo member owing his promotion 
ho the new party chief is Paul Verner, appointed 
Honecker’s successor as CC secretary in charge of 
security, organizational and cadre questions. Verner, 
ose experience with matters of internal security 
and order derives from many years as chief of the 
3erlin SED Committee, could probably be counted 
nm Honecker’s corner in the case of a struggle, but 
here is no way to be sure. 


Jummary 


Latest developments at the time of writing seem 
‘0 indicate that Honecker is in no immediate danger 
such a political challenge and in fact has man- 
ped to strengthen his hand in the state apparatus 
S well as in the party.” Still, he is a political man 
ttuned to al! political possibilities, so no doubt his 
main order of business for the present and the 
Oreseeable future will be to rally further support 
himself within the SED and in the GDR at large, 
S well as among the Communist leaders in other 
Oviet bloc countries. 


The importance of the latter fund of support 
probably means that he will hew rather closely to 
the lines of policy established when he took over 
from Ulbricht and will refrain—at least for the time 
being—from stepping forward with any dramatic 
innovations of his own, especially in the field of 
foreign policy. To repeat, then, the GDR can be 
expected to continue along a course of closer ties 
to the Comecon countries and firm support for 
Moscow's line on such international issues as the 
Sino-Soviet confrontation and the conflicts in the 
Middle East, Southeast Asia and other areas of the 
globe. In its policy toward the Federal Republic, 
the Honecker regime will continue to put great 
stress on the ideological differentiation of East and 
West Germany, even while moving in certain limited 
areas along the paths of possible cooperation with 
the FRG. 

Concomitantly, the new regime will continue to 
pursue all possible tactics to upgrade the inter- 
national status of the GDR. In this area it has rather 
good prospects for some success in the near future. 
There has been widespread sentiment favoring the 
admission of the GDR to membership in a number 
of organizations affiliated with the United Nations, 
including the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), 
the UN Economic and Social Commission (UNESCO), 
and the World Health Organization (WHO). Moreover, 
a number of states, including Sweden, India and 
Japan, have indicated an interest in expanding their 
official relations with the GDR. Finally, if a Euro- 
pean Security Conference should ever be convened, 
as a number of states in both East and West would 
like, it is widely expected that the two German states 
would participate on a basis of equality. 

At home, Honecker has a long way to go to match 
the image which Ulbricht managed to project of 
himself as the “father of his country.” For the long 
run, it remains an open question whether Honecker 
will be able to assert and stabilize his authority in 
the face of potentially formidable—if presently 
latent—competition. All that can be said at the 
moment is that he has established a very good lead. 


39 At the end of November 1971, Honecker, Paul Verner, and several 
presumable allies were appointed to the Council of State (Staatsrat), 
which is the third most important ruling body in the GOR (after the 
SED Politburo and the National Defense Council, both headed by 
Honecker). While Ulbricht remained chairman of the Council, his 
intimate associate Otto Gotsche—long head of the Staatsrat Secretariat 
—was removed. Guenter Mittag also lost his seat on the Council, 
though he remains on the Politburo. For the composition of the new 


* Council see Neves Deutschland, Nov. 27, 1971. 
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By Leon Goure and Julian Weinkle 


Cuba’s New Dependency 


n its steady expansion of economic relations 

with Cuba over the past decade, the Soviet Union 

has been motivated primarily by political rather 
than financial or humanitarian considerations. 
Basically, Soviet aid and trade do not reflect any 
major economic need or even any commercial inter- 
est in Cuba on the part of Moscow, for the island has 
little to offer the USSR economy. In fact, Cuba has 
turned out to be a growing economic liability, * 
for which the Soviet Union has attempted to com- 
pensate itself by such measures as the resale of 
imported Cuban cane sugar. However, the more 
important compensation has been in the political 
realm. Moscow views the Cuban Revolution as a 
triumphant “national liberation movement” which 
promises to weaken US prestige in Latin America 
and has given communism a foothold in the Western 
Hemisphere. Thus it is not surprising that the USSR 
came to Cuba’s assistance when the Castro regime 
seemed to face economic crisis. As the Soviets 
have observed, “world socialism helps the national 


1 Soviet aid to Cuba is presently believed to exceed one million 
dollars a day. In the past decade, according to Norman Gall, Cuba 
has received more foreign economic aid per capita than any nation on 
earth. See Norman Gall, ‘How Castro Failed,"” Commentary (New 
York), Vol. 52, No. 5, November 1971, p. 56. 


Both authors are with the Center for Advanced Inter- 
national Studies at the University of Miami, Florida. 
Mr. Gouré, Director of Soviet Studies and Professor 
of International Studies, has written extensively on 
Soviet affairs, focusing most recently on USSR policy 
toward Latin America. Mr. Weinkle is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History and a Research Associate. The pres- 
ent article is based on a chapter in the forthcoming 
book, Cuba, Castro and Revolution, edited by Jaime 
Suchlicki. 
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emancipation of oppressed peoples,” and conversely 
the latter’s “liberation struggle contributes to the 
struggle for socialism. . . .” ” 

But if indeed Fidel Castro's 1959 victory car 
be said to have contributed to the “struggle fot 
socialism,” it also injected a discordant note intc 
relations within the international socialist commu: 
nity. The Cuban leader has sought from the outset 
to maintain a wide sphere of independence in his 
dealings with the Soviet bloc, while promoting 
Castroism as the appropriate political model for bot 
Latin America and the Third World in general 
Proudly asserting that “we [Cuba] are not anyone’s 
satellite and never shall be,’* he attempted tc 
export his own brand of revolution, much to the 
chagrin of the USSR. Predictably, serious disputes 
arose between Moscow and Havana. As Carlos Rafae 
Rodriguez, Castro’s Minister without Portfolio anc 
one of the most influential of Cuba’s old-line Com 
munists, was later to acknowledge, “there have beer 
inevitable differences which on some _ occasions 
became acute.” * 

The Soviet Union, in attempting to assert its 
influence over Cuban developments and _ policies 
has lacked the ability to manipulate the local Com 
munist party apparatus or to threaten military 
intervention as it has been able to do in dealing 
with the Communist states in Eastern Europe. 


SSS SS ee ee SS 

2 The USSR and Developing Countries, Moscow, Novosti Press Agency! 
Publishing House, n.d., p. 17. 

3 Bohemia (Havana), March 19, 1965. 

* Prensa Latina (English), June 12, 1969. 

5 Cuba presents special problems in this respect, being too distant 
from the USSR to be susceptible to control by the Soviet armed forces. 
The Soviet tactic of using local Communist parties to achieve Moscow’s 
political ends also proved unfeasible in Cuba, where Castro managed 
very quickly to gain control of the PSP (Partido Socialista Popular— 
Popular Socialist Party) and convert this Communist party into an 
instrument of his own personal power. 


onsequently, Moscow has attempted to exercise 
glitical control by exploiting Cuba’s economic 
ependence on the Soviet Union. This strategy has 
oved increasingly effective as Cuba has faced 
owing economic difficulties at home and Castro’s 
svolutionary ambitions abroad have gone unfulfilled. 
oscow has used its economic leverage not only to 
oderate Castro’s independent ideological position 
nd foreign policy objectives but also to guide Cuba’s 
omestic policies along desired lines, thus paving 

e way for the progressive integration of Cuba into 

e Soviet bloc. 

In its pursuit of this last objective, the USSR has 
ound itself in the awkward position of encouraging 

ba to concentrate on the production of sugar— 

policy which not only contradicts past Soviet pre- 
riptions that rapid industrialization is the key to 
wercoming underdevelopment but also casts the 
JSSR, ironically, in the same exploitative role which 
oscow accuses the “imperialist” United States of 
aving played in its prerevolutionary economic rela- 
jonship with Havana. Soviet spokesmen like to note 
hat Cuba’s experience “is significant . . . for the 
Jeveloping countries, whose economic peculiarities 
sontinue to be characterized by monoculture, domi- 
ance by monopoly capital in the sphere of produc- 
‘ion, and a complete dependence in foreign trade 
on the market of a few imperialist states.” * Cuba’s 
orerevolutionary dependence on the export of sugar 
9 the US is described by the Soviets as “one of the 
grime elements of that model of international divi- 
sion of labor which the North American imperialists 
pisted upon the Latin American countries.” ’ 

After the Revolution, Castro—presumably im- 
pelled by such views and in clear emulation of Soviet 
experience—resolved to launch an ambitious pro- 
pram of industrial diversification while renouncing 
uba’s traditional reliance on the production and 
export of sugar. This program, however, quickly 
esulted in severe economic setbacks as well as a 
srowing trade deficit with the USSR, which was 
supplying Cuba with needed capital goods. In light 
of the growing cost of subsidizing the sputtering 

ban industrialization experiment, Moscow came 
© view a return by Cuba to its “historically-deter- 
ined specialization,” i/.e., sugar monoculture, to 
e an acceptable “optional model” for the island’s 
ture development. Henceforth Cuba was to con- 
centrate on sugar production and deliver large quan- 


' 


A. D. Bekarevich, Kuba: vneshneekonomicheskie otnosheniia 
‘Cuba: Foreign Economic Relations), Moscow, Nauka, 1970, p. 5. 
7 Ibid, p. 20. 
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tities of this commodity to the Soviet bloc in order 
to offset the economic burden which the Cuban 
economy had become for the Soviet Union and its 
East European associates. What had been pictured 
as a “sin” when Cuba was trading with the United 
States was now represented as a desirable phe- 
nomenon according to the principles of “proletarian 
internationalism” and “socialist division of labor’— 
euphemisms for Soviet self-interest. 

Once Castro was “persuaded” to accept this 
reversal of his rapid-industrialization policy, Cuba’s 
dependence on the Soviet bloc inevitably followed— 
and her vulnerability to Soviet political pressure was 
rendered even greater by the USSR’s own concerted 
drive to achieve self-sufficiency in sugar. We shall 
now examine how Havana’s dependence on the So- 
viet bloc as economic benefactor and prime sugar 
market evolved in the past 11 years of Soviet-Cuban 
economic relations. 


Initial Soviet Involvement 


Soviet economic involvement in Cuba began 
essentially as a rescue operation in which Moscow 
came to Castro’s assistance after the latter found 
himself first threatened with a reduction in US 
sugar purchases and then, in early 1962, cut off 
entirely from the US market.’ Moscow initially re- 
mained aloof from Castro and his problems, and it 
was not until February 1960, during a visit to 
Havana by Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan, 
that the USSR signed a trade agreement providing 
for the Soviet purchase of 425,000 metric tons °* of 
sugar that year and one million tons a year in each 
of the following four years. (Prior to 1960, Soviet 
purchases of sugar from Cuba had been more 
modest—205,600 tons in 1955; 214,300 tons in 
1956; 350,000 tons in 1957; 197,900 tons in 1958, 


8 All trade between Cuba and the United States was suspended in 
February 1962, one month after the Organization of American States 
(OAS) foreign ministers had voted at Punta del Este, Uruguay, to 
exclude Cuba from participation in the inter-American system because 
of its “incompatible” ties with a Marxist-Leninist government (/.e., 
the USSR). The OAS subsequently voted, in July 1964, to condemn 
Cuban aggression and intervention against Venezuela and called on 
member states to “‘suspend all their trade, whether direct or indirect, 
with Cuba, except in foodstuffs, medicines, and medical equipment 
that may be sent to Cuba for humanitarian reasons.” See Fina/ Act. 
Ninth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Aftairs Serving 
as Organ of Consultation in Application of the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance, Pan American Union, OEA/ Ser. C/ 11.9 
(English), Washington, DC, 1964, p. 6. 

In this paper, all tonnage figures are in metric tons, except where 
otherwise noted. 
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and 132,500 tons in 1959.’°) In addition, the Soviet 
Union granted Cuba a credit of $100 million, at low 
interest, for the purchase of Soviet machinery and 
materials required in the “construction of plants 
and factories.” "’ The agreement also called for the 
resumption of diplomatic relations, which occurred 
in May 1960. 

When the United States in July 1960 cut its 
annual Cuban sugar quota by 700,000 tons,” the 
Soviet Union agreed not only to increase its own 
purchases for that year by one million tons but also 
to take the 700,000 tons left by the United States. 
(Actual Soviet purchases, however, reached only 
1,467,800 tons for the year.) Following an exchange 
of views in Moscow between Raul Castro and Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev, the USSR also agreed to supply 
Cuba with petroleum and other strategic products 
“in amounts fully meeting” Cuba’s needs.” 

The Soviet Union further expanded its economic 
commitments to Cuba in December 1960, perhaps 
in part as a response to the signing in October of a 
Sino-Cuban trade agreement providing for the pur- 
chase by the People’s Republic of China of one 
million tons of sugar in 1961 and granting Cuba 
credits totaling $60 million. Moscow then pledged 
to buy 2.7 million tons of sugar from Cuba in 1961 
at a fixed price of four cents per pound (1.25 cents 
a pound below the US-subsidized price) “if the 
United States carries out its threat not to buy Cuban 
sugar.” “* Under the new commitment, Soviet pay- 
ments for Cuban products were to be 80 percent 
in goods and 20 percent in convertible currency. 

The 1960 accord also committed the Soviet Union 
to assist Cuba in its newly-initiated industrialization 
program—especially in the construction of an iron 
and steel mill and an oil refinery, and in the develop- 
ment of Cuban petroleum and ore deposits and 
electric power resources. As US-Cuban trade con- 
tinued to constrict, the Soviet Union in 1961 bought 
3,345,000 tons of sugar, greatly exceeding the com- 
mitments made in December 1960. At the same 
time, Soviet exports to Cuba, including petroleum 
products and machinery, increased dramatically 
aR ae cata ee Tl GE Te ge 


10 Vneshniaia torgovlia SSSR: statisticheskii sbornik 1918-1 966 
(USSR Foreign Trade: Statistical Handbook 1918-1966), Moscow, 
Mezhdunarodnie Otnosheniia, 1967, pp. 227-28. 

11 Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 15, 1960. 

12 In the five years preceding the Cuban revolution of 1959, the 
United States purchased about 50 percent of Cuba’s average annual 
Sugar production of 5.1 million tons. See International Sugar 
Organization, Sugar Year Book 1960, London, 1961, p. 38. 

13 Pravda, July 21, 1960. 

4 Hoy (Havana), Dec. 20, 1960. 
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from 67.3 million rubles ($74.6 million)* in 1960 t 
258.3 million rubles in 1961, but Cuba still mair 
tained a favorable trade balance with the USS 
through 1961 (See Table 1).** Clearly, the new rela 
tionship with Moscow involved a major reorientatio 
of Cuba’s foreign trade. Whereas the island’s tradi 
with the Soviet bloc in 1959 amounted to only $11 
million, or roughly 2 percent of total Cuban trade 
the figures rose to $905 million and 72 percent i 
1961 and $1,056 million and 82 percent in 1962 
For the same years, the United States’ share droppex 
from 68 percent to zero.” 


The Failure of Industrialization 


The Soviet decision to channel significant trade 
and aid resources into Cuba’s industrial developmen 
proved ill-conceived. As one foreign observer re 
marked, “when the Russians came to the rescue 
of the Cuban Revolution, their sense of solidarit 
was in direct proportion to their total ignorance 


the situation and problems in that country.” * Thi 
Cuban leaders were equally naive, both in assuming 
that the Soviet Union would finance their indus 
trialization effort without hesitation and in anticipat 
ing immediate success for the program. Erneste 
“Che” Guevara, then Minister of Industries in the 
. within 


Castro government, predicted that “. 


15 For the purposes of this paper, the Soviet ruble is considered equ 
to $1.11 (US), and the Cuban peso at par with the US dollar. 

16 A word of caution is in order concerning data on Soviet and 
Cuban economic activities. Both governments, as well as the various 
bureaus within them, publish ‘‘official’”’ statistics on these operations. 
They are not always in agreement, which tends to cast a measure of 
doubt on their overall reliability. For a discussion of the problems 
arising in connection with the use of Soviet and Cuban economic and 
trade data, see Carmelo Mesa-Lago, ‘Availability and Reliability of 
Statistics in Socialist Cuba,” Latin American Research Review (Austin, 
Texas), Vol. 4, No. 1, Spring 1969, pp. 53-91, and No. 2, Summer 1969, 
pp. 47-81. Also see Vassili Vassilev, Policy in the Soviet Bloc on Aid 
to Developing Countries, Paris, Development Center of the Organizatio 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, 1969, pp. 61-74. 
Similarly, statistics from Western sources—such as the International 
Sugar Organization, the United Nations and the US Department of 
Agriculture—do not always agree. However, these various sources are 
sufficiently close to reflect the general trends, as well as the critical 
points, in Soviet-Cuban relations. For the purpose of consistency in 
this discussion, Soviet sources will be used insofar as is possible, with 
other sources being cited only where Soviet information is not readily 
available. 

17 Republic of Cuba, Boletin estadistico 1966 (Statistical Bulletin 
1966), Havana, JUCEPLAN, 1966, p. 124; Compendio estadistico de 
Cuba 1967 (Statistical Handbook of Cuba 1967), JUCEPLAN, Havana, 
1967, p. 27 (Original figures in pesos). 


18 K.S. Karol, Guerrillas in Power, New York, Hill and Wang, 1970, 
p. 209, 


, industrialization will have eradicated unemploy- 
t throughout the country.” ** Regino Boti, Presi- 
ant of JUCEPLAN (Junta Central de Planificaci6n— 
antral Planning Board) and Castro’s economic 
ister, similarly asserted in August 1961 that 
ba’s economic growth rate would rise to a level of 
0-15 percent in each of the next four years and 
at Cuba “would be the most industrialized country 
1 Latin America.” * 
Despite such optimism, the Cuban industrializa- 
on program soon faltered, and by the end of 1963 
experiment was patently a costly failure which 
= Soviet Union was no longer willing to under- 
ite. This experience demonstrated the inadequa- 
ies of Moscow’s simplistic doctrine stressing rapid 
dustrialization after the Soviet model as the sine 
@ non of economic progress in underdeveloped 
ountries. The failure also generated considerable 
isappointment and frustration in both Havana and 
oscow. As K. S. Karol reports, “much of the 
bsolete Russian equipment neither met their [the 
Yubans’] need nor enabled them to get out of their 
onomic difficulties.” ** The Soviet Union, on the 
ther hand, learned the hard way just how ill- 
yrepared Cuba had been for diversified industrial 
evelopment. A 1968 Soviet study frankly recog- 
ized this fact: 


etween 1960 and 1963, with the assistance of the 
ocialist countries, a significant number of old enter- 


prises were reconstructed in Cuba, and new pilants 
and factories were built in various branches of in- 
dustry. However, such a rate of construction inevi- 
tably resulted in the dissipation and exhaustion of 
Cuba’s internal savings. Some enterprises were con- 
structed without sufficiently accurate economic cal- 
culation. They turned out to be unprofitable since 
they worked on expensive raw material imported for 
hard currency and with the insufficiently high labor 
productivity of poorly qualified Cuban labor.” 


An important consequence of the disastrous in- 
dustrialization experiment was the creation of an 
unfavorable balance in Cuba’s trade with the USSR. 
This came about because of several interrelated 
developments. First, Havana came to rely on high- 
priced capital goods and raw materials imported 
principally from the Soviet Union. Second, in the 
interest of diversification of the economy, Cuba had 
cut back sugar production. The result was that, in 
1962, Cuba’s exports to the USSR declined in value 
to a point where they failed to balance the growing 
Soviet shipments to Cuba (see Table 1). 

Although Havana’s debt to Moscow was beginning 
to rise, Soviet-Cuban ties deteriorated markedly in 
the aftermath of what Castro viewed as a Soviet 
“sell-out” to the US during the 1962 missile crisis. 
Moscow therefore felt obliged to pacify Castro with 
further economic concessions. A trade agreement 
signed in February 1963 raised the Soviet purchase 


19 /bid, p. 49. 
20° ibid, p. 218. 22 V.V. Volskii, Ed., Kuba: 10 /et revoliutsii (Cuba: Ten Years of the 
21 /bid, p. 282. Revolution), Moscow, Nauka, 1968, p. 226. 
Table 1: Volume of Cuban Trade with the Soviet Union 
(in millions of rubles and percentages) 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
‘urnover 160.6 539.0 540.7 507.8 588.6 645.9 689.2 842.2 811.8 770.1 1,045.0 
ports 67.2 258.3 330.1 359.8 329.4 337.9 431.9 506.7 561.8 561.6 580.0 
ports 93.4 280.7 210.6 148.0 259.2 308.0 257.3 335.5 250.0 208.5 465.0 
Balance +26.2 422.4 —119.5 —211.8 -—70.2 -—29.9 —1746 —171.2 —311.8 —353.1 — 115.0 
‘Cuba's Share of 
| Soviet Trade 1.6% 5.1% 4.5% 3.9% 4.2% 4.4% 4.5% 5.1% 4.5% 3.9% 4.7% 
USSR Share of 
_ Cuban Imports 13.8% 41.1% 54.2% 53.1% 40.2% 49.5% 56.3% 58.3% 
USSR Share of 
Cuban Exports 16.7% 48.2% 42.3% 30.2% 38.5% 47.0% 46.2% 52.1% 


a  ——————— 
‘SOURCES: Vneshniaia torgoviia SSSR: statisticheskii sbornik 1918-1966, (USSR Foreign Trade: Statistical Handbook 1918-1966), Moscow, Mezn- 
‘dunarodnie Otnosheniia, 1967, p. 69; Vneshniaia torgoviia SSSR za 1968 god, (USSR Foreign Trade in 1968), Moscow, Mezhdunarodnie Otno- 
isheniia, 1969, p. 15; Foreign Trade (Moscow), No. 6, 1970, p. 55, and No. 5, 1971, p. 48; Compendio estadistico de Cuba, 1967 (Statistical 
‘Handbook of Cuba 1967), Havana, JUCEPLAN, 1967, p. 27. 
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price for Cuban sugar to bring it into line with 
rising world market prices. A joint communique 
issued on May 23, 1963, at the end of Castro’s 
visit to Moscow, noted that the Soviet government 
had proposed the price change “on its own initia- 
tive.” > The agreement also allowed Cuba to with- 
hold delivery of one million tons of sugar due the 
Soviet Union under the previously designated quota 
of some two million tons for 1963. While this step 
doubtless was a response to the sharp decline in 
Cuban sugar production in that year, the concession 
ostensibly enabled Cuba to obtain hard currency 
through sales on the world market.” Such currency 
may have been necessary, particularly, in order to 
import certain required machinery and equipment 
which the Soviet Union was unable to provide. In 
any case, Cuba’s trade with non-Communist coun- 
tries increased to 25.7 percent of her total trade 
volume in 1963, as compared with 17.6 percent 
in 1962.*° But the ultimate result was a further sharp 
decline in Cuban sugar deliveries to the USSR and 
a marked rise in Cuba’s trade deficit with that 
country. 


Return to Sugar Monoculture 


Faced with the realization that its Cuban rescue 
operation was developing into a costly long-term 
economic undertaking, Moscow apparently  per- 
suaded or forced Cuba to rethink its development 
policy and return to the traditional concentration 
on sugar production in order to generate adequate 
foreign exchange to finance a more modest, de- 
celerated industrialization program and (hopefully) 
to reduce or eliminate its unfavorable trade balance 
with the Soviet bloc. 

Although Castro had stated at the outset of 1964 
that Cuba was entering the New Year with the best 
economic situation and prospects in a long time,”® 
he apparently was persuaded to accept the Soviet 
view during a visit to Moscow in January of that year. 
Upon his return he announced that Cuba would 
henceforth concentrate on increasing Sugar produc- 
tion. A long-term trade agreement signed with the 
a no i 


23 Stephen Clissold, Ed., Soviet Relations with Latin America, 
1918-1968: A Documentary Survey, New York, Oxford University Press, 
1970, p. 285. 

24 /bid. In May 1963, sugar prices on the world market stood at 
nine cents (US) per pound. 

25 Compendio estadistico de Cuba 1967, p. 27. 

26 See Castro’s speech of January 2, 1964, in Bohemia, No. a 
Feb. 10, 1964, p. 39. 


USSR in the same month pointedly provided for 
schedule of Cuban sugar deliveries totaling mot 
than 24 million tons for 1965-70, at a fixed pric 
of 6.11 cents a pound.” Since Soviet payments fe 
Cuban imports were now to be made entirely in t 
form of goods, Cuba’s ability to obtain convertib 
currency apparently hinged solely on its success 
producing sufficient sugar to meet Soviet-bloc co 
mitments and still have a surplus for sale on t 
world market. As a consequence, the Cuban go 
ernment announced a five-year sugar plan setti 
a production target of 10 million tons in 1970.” T 
USSR promised aid in mechanizing sugar harvestin 
and improving and expanding Cuban sugar mills. 
In fact, Cuba failed to achieve its planned leve 
of sugar production for 1965-70 (see Table 2) an 
to deliver its promised quota of sugar to the USS 
during this period (see footnote 27). In a 1970 inte 
view with a Soviet correspondent, Castro admitted 


Previously we did not fulfill many pledges, and ac 
cordingly—very naturally and justifiably—a certai 


| skepticism developed concerning our economi 
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plans.” 


On the other hand, the Soviet supply of mechanizec 
sugar harvesting equipment failed to yield expected 
results. It turned out that the Soviet harvester, i 
ported in large numbers, was unsuited to Cuban co 
ditions. Castro described the machine as “a grea 
destroyer—where it had passed nothing will gro 
for a long time to come.”* Although annual suga 
output has gradually increased since the disastrou 
year 1963, when Cuba reportedly was forced to pu 
chase 10,000 tons of sugar each from England ana 
France in order to meet its commitments to Bulgari 
and Communist China,** labor productivity in Cuba 
Sugar production has actually decreased. 

Shortfalls in Cuban deliveries to the Soviet Unio 
resulted not only from fluctuations in annual suga 
production but also from Castro’s resolve to mee 
Cuban commitments to other Communist states anc 
the need to sell sugar on the world market to obtai 
hard currency. In spite of the rising Cuban trade defi 
cit and increasing political difficulties, Soviet exports 


27 Pravda, Jan. 23, 1964. The agreement stipulated the following 
schedule of sugar deliveries: 2.1 million tons in 1965; 3 million 


tons in 1966; 4 million tons in 1967; and 5 million tons a year in 
1968-70. 


28 Hoy, Oct. 14, 1964. 

29 Ogoniok (Moscow), No. 21, June 1970, p. 3. 
30 Karol, op. cit., p. 48. 

31 The New York Times, April 30, 1964. 


Table 2: Cuban Sugar Production, 1960-70 


Total Planned Percent of crop 
Year Production* Production* exported to USSR 


—————————  ——— 


1960 5.862 25.0 
1961 6.767 49.4 
1962 4.815 46.4 
1963 3.821 26.1 
1964 4.589 es 40.5 
1965 6.082 6.0 38.3 
1966 4.866 6.5 37.8 
1967 6.236 7.5 39.9 
1968 5.315 8.0 32.9 
1969 4.700 9.0 30.0 
1970 8.520 10.0 35.2 


Eda 


in millions of tons. 

SURCES: International Sugar Organization, Sugar Year Book 1969, 
yndon, 1970, p. 52; US Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agricul- 
re, (Washington), Nov. 3, 1970, p. 8; Foreign Agriculture Circular, 
ugar, (Washington), December 1970, p. 11; Foreign Trade (Moscow), 
9. 9, 1971, pp. 34-55; Hoy, (Havana), Oct. 14, 1964. 


9 Cuba, according to Moscow sources, increased 
teadily between 1964 and 1968. In fact, the island 
as grown increasingly dependent upon Soviet de- 
veries of petroleum and other critical commodities. 

The Soviet Union claims to “fully or almost fully” 
i) Cuba’s needs for oil and petroleum products, 
nineral fertilizer, sulphur, asbestos, cotton, Saw- 
imber, trucks and special automobiles, and metal- 
utting lathes.** Cuban imports of petroleum and 
etroleum products from the USSR rose from 2 mil- 
ion tons in 1960 to 5.7 million tons in 1969. Ma- 
hinery imports from the Soviet Union rose from 
4.8 million rubles in 1961 to 213.9 million rubles 
n 1969.** The following figures for USSR imports to 
‘uba in 1968 are indicative of the critical types of 
ods supplied: 287,500 tons of fertilizer, 3,203 
rucks and 377 special automobiles, 4,619 tractors, 
),741 agricultural machines and 251 combines, 159 
netal-cutting lathes, 6,900 tons of cotton, 480,900 
ons of grain, 294,900 tons of flour, 51.7 million 
ans of meat, 43.8 million cans of milk, and 100,600 
ons of fats.” 

It was only in 1967-68, however, at the height of 
sastro’s quarrel with Moscow, that the Soviet Union 
vas able to turn its economic leverage over Cuba to 


ee 


32 Volskii, op. cit., p. 253. 

33 Vneshiaia torgoviia Soiuza SSR za 1968 god (USSR Foreign 
rade in 1968), Moscow, Mezhdunarodnie Otnosheniia, 1969, p. 
1B8; Vneshniaia torgovlia SSSR za 1969 god (USSR Foreign Trade in 
969), Moscow, Mezhdunarodnie Otnosheniia, 1970, p. 50. 

34 Vneshniaia torgoviia SSSR za 1968 god, p. 293. 


demonstrable political advantage.” Clearly annoyed 
by Castro’s acts of defiance, Moscow resorted to 
veiled economic sanctions, mainly in the form of 
irregularities and delays in the delivery of strategic 
items to Cuba. In January 1968, for example, Castro 
was forced to announce the immediate rationing of 
gasoline because of the “limited ability” of the Soviet 
Union to satisfy Cuba’s growing demands.” Accord- 
ing to Orlando Castro Hidalgo, a defector from the 
Cuban General Directorate of Intelligence, the short- 
age of fuel supplies made it necessary for Castro’s 
armed forces to turn over 30 percent of their stocks 
for use in agriculture.” The USSR also delayed for 
one month the signing of the 1968 annual trade 
agreement” and reportedly began to charge interest 
on new credits extended to Cuba.” 

Moscow’s pressure apparently achieved an im- 
portant shift in Soviet-Cuban relations in August 
1968, when Castro gave his qualified endorsement 
to the invasion of Czechoslovakia by Warsaw Pact 
forces in exchange for an assurance of continued So- 
viet aid. Soviet economic restrictions were lifted 
shortly thereafter, and following a round of hard bar- 
gaining in late 1968 and early 1969, the annual 
trade agreement for 1969 was signed without undue 
delay. This agreement targeted a total trade turnover 
between the two countries of almost 1,000 million 
rubles for the year. The USSR was also apparently 
willing to continue to subsidize the Cuban economy, 
for the 1969 agreement provided “long-term credit 
to Cuba to cover the differences in the volume of re- 
ciprocal supply of goods and services.” *° Actual trade 
in 1969 amounted to only 770 million rubles.** A 
likely cause of the discrepancy was Cuba’s produc- 


35 A major dispute during this period involved the trial in 1968 of a 
“microfaction” of old-line Cuban Communists headed by Anibal 
Escalante. This group was accused of having conspired with 
representatives of the Soviet, Czechoslavak and German Democratic 
Republic’s Communist parties to ‘‘destroy the firmness of the [Cuban] 
revolutionary forces.’ See Granma (Havana), Feb. 2, 1968. 

36 /bid., Jan. 3, 1968. 

37 Communist Threat to the United States through the Caribbean: 
Hearings Before the Subcommittee to Investigate the Administration 
of the Internal Security Act and Other Interna/ Security Laws of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, Part 20, 

October 16, 1969, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 
1970, p. 1426. 

38 Granma, May 23, 1968. 

39 Kevin Devlin, ‘The Soviet-Cuban Confrontation: Economic Reality 
and Political Judo,” from the Research Department of Radio Free 
Europe, April 1, 1968, pp. 15-16, cited in Edward Gonzalez. “Castro: 
The Limits of Charisma,’ Problems of Communism (Washington), 
July-August 1970, p. 21. 

49 Radio Moscow, Feb. 7, 1969. 

41 Foreign Trade (Moscow), No. 6, 1970, p. 55; Vneshniaja torgovilia 
SSSR za 1969 god, p. 15. 
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tion of only 4.7 million tons of sugar for the year in- 
stead of the targeted 9 million tons.” 

For its part, the USSR leveled off its exports to 
Cuba in 1969. However, Soviet shipments resumed 
their steady growth in 1970, presumably in conjunc- 
tion with Castro’s all-out drive to produce a record 
10 million tons of sugar. The 1970 Soviet-Cuban 
Trade Agreement targeted a turnover of 1,200 mil- 
lion rubles,** but the actual total came only to 1,045 
million rubles. Although Cuba produced 8.5 million 
tons of sugar in 1970, it was able to deliver only 
three million tons of its five million-ton obligation 
under the 1964 agreement with the Soviet Union. 

A new, long-term trade agreement concluded be- 
tween the two countries in February 1971 stated that 
Cuba and the Soviet Union were “extending until 
1975 the trade and payments agreement,” and that 
the USSR would make deliveries of goods “‘worth 100 
million rubles more than last year.”** This would 
amount to 680 million rubles for 1971, based on the 


42 US Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agricultural Circular, 
Sugar, December 1970, p. 11, gives a production figure of 5.2 million 
short tons. Carmelo Mesa-Lago, ‘‘Ideological Radicalization and 
Economic Policy in Cuba,”’ Studies in Comparative International 
Development, (Beverly Hills, California) Vol. 5, 1969-1970, p. 207, 
places 1969 sugar production at 4.46 million metric tons. The 
International Sugar Organization, The Sugar Year Book, 1969, London, 
1970, p. 52, places the figure at 5.534 million metric tons for the 
entire 1968-69 harvest period. 

43 Radio Moscow, TASS International Service, Dec. 9, 1970. 

44 Radio Moscow, Feb. 22, 1971. 


580 million rubles reported for 1970 (see Table 
The sugar production target for 1971 was original 
set at seven million tons but was subsequently r 
duced by Castro to 6.6 million tons. Cuba actual 
produced only 5.9 million tons, which means th 
with the Soviet commitment to increase its expo 
the Cuban trade deficit in all likelihood will contin 
to rise. 


Castro’s Mounting Debt 


It seems useful at this point to attempt to asses 
the overall dimension of Castro’s mounting indebtec 
ness to Moscow. According to available Soviet stati 
tics (see Table 1), the cumulative Cuban trade def 
cit with the USSR for 1960-70 amounted to 1,50 
million rubles. It appears likely that the trade defi 
for 1971 will amount to approximately another 40 
million rubles, which indicates that the cumulati 
trade deficit will have surpassed 1,900 millio 
rubles, or $2,000 million, by 1972. The trade defici 
however, represents only part of Cuba’s total debt t 
the Soviet Union. Not included in this figure are t 
cost of maintaining Soviet technical and military ac 
visors in Cuba (in addition to their ruble salaries 
they receive substantial monthly living allowances i 
pesos); the cumulative interest charged on credit 
since 1968; Soviet loans of hard currency for Cuba 
purchases in non-Communist countries; military aic 


Table 3: Soviet Sugar Trade 


Imports from Cuba (Raw Sugar) 


Yearly Avg. Price 


Year Volume* Value» Price Paid® on World Market ° 
1960 1,467 93.4 ek 3.15 
1961 3,345 270.4 4.00 2.70 
1962 2,233 183.6 4.13 2.78 
1963 996 12332 6.22 8.29 
1964 1,859 222.7 6.00* SPF 
1965 2,330 273.4 6.00* 2.03 
1966 1,841 225.8 6.11 Un rAS 
1967 2,479 302.3 6.11 1.99 
1968 1,749 Hawa | G11 et? 
1969 IAG Be Fs 161.9 6.11 3.38 
1970 3,000 364.3 6.11 3.69 


Exports from USSR (Refined Sugar 
Cost to USSR of 


Sugar Subsidy Volume * Value ° 
1.94 243 22.8 
95.87 414 Saiz 
66.46 792 56.4 
(+45.45) 802 94.1 
11.48 348 50.2 
203.93 604 43.9 
176.55 1,070 59.8 
225.17 1,106 58.8 
192.41 1,374 79.5 
80.17 1,081 85.6 
159.72 Aion ae 


*In thousands of metric tons. »In millions of rubles. ¢ In cents per pound. 4In millions of US dollars. 


* The authors have no explanation for these deviations from the 6.11-cent 


are derived from official Soviet Statistics). 


price established in 1964 (the 1964 and 1965 prices, as all other 


ee Vneshniaia torgovlia SSSR, statisticheskii sbornik, 1918-1966, p. 95; Vneshniaia torgovlia SSSR za 1968 god, pp. 32, 50; Vnesi 
ha orgovila SSSR za 1969 god, Moscow, Mezhdunarodnie Otnosheniia, 1970, pp. 32, 49; Foreign Trade, No. 9, 1971, p. 54-55. Figures fc 
age prices on the world market (column 5) are from the International Sugar Organization, Sugar Yearbook 1970, London, 1971. 
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d other forms of assistance. A recent Cuban defec- 
who formerly occupied a responsible position in 
ba’s central planning agency claims that Havana's 
stal economic indebtedness to the USSR officially 
100d at $2,200 million in January 1971. Conse- 
ently, the total debt—excluding the cost of Soviet 
s assistance—is likely to approach $3,000 mil- 
by 1972. 
It is difficult, of course, to make an accurate as- 
sssment of the true cost of Soviet assistance to Cuba. 
is is particularly so because the prices charged 
the Soviet Union for its exports to Cuba appear in 
any instances to have been inflated over world 
arket prices. An estimate by the National Bank of 
Yuba places the total cost of the Soviet goods sup- 
ied to Cuba at about 50 percent above what Cuba 
ould have had to pay if it had been able to purchase 
2 same quality and types of goods from non-Com- 
unist countries. To pay for these goods, Cuba is 
quired to deliver sugar—the only medium it has 
or generating urgently needed dollar exchange. In 
sffect, Castro is “forced to make dollar investments 
ruble sales.” *° 
There are other factors, however, which are to 
uba’s advantage. In the first place, the Soviet price 
said for Cuban sugar has remained above the pre- 
ailing world market price since 1964. Furthermore, 
oscow has shown considerable leniency in relaxing 
ba’s quota for sugar deliveries to the USSR, ap- 
parently in order to allow Havana to make hard- 
currency sales on the world market. (It might be 
noted in this regard that in May 1971 Cuba’s annual 
quota under the International Sugar Agreement for 
sales on the world market was set at 2.3 million 
fons.**) 
Another measure of Soviet aid to Cuba is the vol- 
me of Soviet shipping engaged in traffic between 
the two countries. According to a 1969 Moscow ship- 
ping report, 400 Soviet vessels called at Cuban ports 
1,600 occasions that year.*” This same source 
tated that “an average of 60-65 large vessels are 
: ally sailing between Cuba and the USSR or are in 
ports of both countries,” and that more ships 
Bould be placed in service “in the next few years.’ 
It was also reported that besides the Black Sea ports 


45 Karol, op. cit., p. 424. 

46 Cuba's 1972 quota for sugar sales on the world market, as 
established at the Seventh Session of the International Sugar Council 
meeting in London last November, is 2,257,500 tons. This compares 
With a 1972 quota of 1,175,000 tons set for the USSR. See International 
Sugar Organization Press Release (71) 17, London, Nov. 19, 1971. 

_ 47 Moscow Maritime Press Service, July 4, 1969. 
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of Odessa, Novorossiisk, Tuapse, and Batumi—the 
main shipping points for trade with Cuba—the port 
of Feodosiya in the Crimea was added at the end of 
1968, and a special oil jetty was built there to facili- 
tate the loading of tankers destined for Cuba.** Ac- 
cording to a Moscow radio broadcast, Soviet ships in 
1969 carried 7.8 million tons of cargo to Cuba, in- 
cluding 5.6 million tons of oil, but brought back only 
1.3 million tons of cargo from Cuba.” This indicates 
that the Soviet Union bears the additional cost of a 
highly uneconomical use of its ships in the Cuban 
trade—a factor further compounded by the long de- 
lays in loading and unloading in Cuban ports. 


Soviet-Cuban Sugar Trade 


Important to any assessment of the Soviet Union’s 
support of the Cuban economy is an attempt to draw 
some balance for the trade in sugar between the two 
countries. This trade, together with Soviet deliveries 
of critical supplies and equipment to Cuba, has 
brought Cuba to the position of the sixth largest trad- 
ing partner of the USSR.” The Soviet Union, itself a 
major sugar producer, has been willing to pay high 
“subsidized” prices for large quantities of Cuban 
cane sugar. It would appear that this sugar has not 
only helped supplement Soviet production in meet- 
ing domestic demand in the USSR but also provided 
the Kremlin with a marketable surplus of refined 
sugar which it has utilized for hard-currency sales 
and other foreign deliveries. 

Let us examine first the matter of the Soviet sugar 
subsidy. As shown in Table 3, the Soviet Union has 
paid a price for Cuban sugar in excess of the prevail- 
ing world average price in every year since 1960 ex- 
cept 1963, when the Soviet Union raised its pay- 
ments significantly, but not enough to equal the brief 
upsurge in world prices. When Khrushchev and Cas- 
tro agreed in 1964 to a stable long-term price of 
6.11 cents a pound, they both apparently believed it 
to be a fair one. Had Cuba been able to deliver in 
full its annual commitments of sugar to the USSR, 
this would in all probability have balanced the cost 
of Cuban imports from the Soviet Union. Further- 
more, if world sugar prices had remained high, Mos- 
cow might even have realized a profit in its Cuban 
trade by reselling imported sugar on the world 
market. 


48 Radio Moscow, Feb. 14, 1969. 
49 Moscow Maritime Press Service, March 25, 1970. 
5° The New York Times, March 24, 1971. 
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What actually occurred, however, is that Cuba 
failed to deliver the promised quantities of cane 
sugar, while at the same time the 6.11-cent price 
proved consistently higher than the average world 
price in every ensuing year. Thus, according to So- 
viet figures and the average annual world market 
sugar prices, the net subsidy to Cuban sugar for 
1960-70 amounted to a cumulative total of $1,168 
million (see Table 3) over what the USSR would 
have paid for deliveries if it had paid the prevailing 
average world market price in each year.*’ Of course, 
from 1965 on, these sugar purchases were exclu- 
sively applied against Cuban purchases of Soviet 
goods in what amounted to barter, or paper, transac- 
tions. (Before that, some 20 percent of Soviet sugar 
purchases had been paid for in convertible cur- 
rency.) As noted above, these Soviet goods were also 
overpriced by world standards, or so Cuba has 
claimed. It is therefore virtually impossible to draw a 
definitive balance sheet for this bilateral trade rela- 
tionship. 

Whatever the economic balance, however, Mos- 
cow did gain several secondary benefits from its 
“subsidization” of Cuban sugar production. As we 
have seen, the large debt incurred by Cuba gave the 
USSR leverage over Castro and the Cuban economy. 
Also, favorable propaganda capital accrued from So- 
viet “generosity” toward Cuba and its willingness to 
pay prices considerably higher than those offered on 
the world market for Cuban sugar: Cuba’s “libera- 
tion” from the fluctuations of world sugar prices was 
presented as an example of the USSR’s “internation- 
alism” and of its “disinterested” efforts to stabilize 
the Cuban economy. Significantly, when the long- 
term trade agreement came up for renewal in 1971, 
the fixed price of 6.11 cents per pound for Cuban 
Sugar was extended for five years. 

The decision to import large amounts of Cuban 
sugar has had a major impact on the Soviet Union 
and its trading partners in Eastern Europe. For exam- 
ple, Poland and Czechoslovakia—which as recently 
as 1962 had delivered a total of 231,000 tons of 
refined sugar to the USSR—saw their sugar deliv- 
eries to the Soviet Union dwindle to only 1,400 tons 
in 1965.* At the same time, Moscow has become an 
increasingly significant exporter of sugar, thanks to 
the growing shipments from Havana. From a total of 
242,900 tons exported in 1960, the Soviet Union has 


eee 
51 See Table 2. According to Bekarevich, Soviet price support of 

Cuban sugar for 1960-67 alone amounted to $730.1 million (op. cit., 

p. 213). 


52 Vneshniaia torgovlia SSSR... 1918-1966, p. 159. 
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expanded its sugar exports to 1,374,000 tons i 
1968 and 1,080,800 tons in 1969 (see Table 3). Th 
greater part of Soviet sugar exports in recent year 
have been to non-Communist countries of the deve 
oping world—notably Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Suda 
the United Arab Republic, and Yemen. Finland an 
Yugoslavia are also important sugar customers, whil 
Soviet-bloc countries receive only some 15 to 2 
percent of Soviet sugar exports. 
Beyond providing Moscow with an exportable co 
modity, the Cuban sugar imports would also appea 
to have helped meet Soviet domestic consumptio 
and stockpiling requirements.” Comparing data o 
Soviet imports of Cuban sugar with the amounts o 
Sugar exported by the USSR (Table 3), one finds tha 
the Cuban shipments to the USSR more than covere 
the latter’s exports. This would indicate that the Sa 
viet Union, despite being the world’s largest suga 
producer and despite its prodigious efforts to expan¢ 
beet-sugar production (in 1966-70, the USSR pro 
duced 37 percent more sugar than in the 1961-6 
period), still falls short of self-sufficiency. Evident! 
Moscow is continuing its efforts to achieve this goa 
for the 1971-75 Five-Year Plan calls for a furthe 
“significant increase” in beet-sugar production.” 
One may ask why Soviet planners are unwilling te 
rely for their needs on the “socialist division o 
labor,” which has made Cuba a major supplier o 
sugar to the socialist world. One reason may be tha 
the USSR is uncertain about Cuba’s economic an¢ 
political future and hence is loath to become depend 
ent on that country for Soviet domestic consumption 
Furthermore, reliance on Cuba for sugar would mea 
Surrendering the Kremlin’s economic leverage ove 
Castro. Finally, by becoming self-sufficient in suga 
the USSR can hope to earn growing amounts of har¢ 
currency through the resale of refined Cuban suga 
or the sale of its equivalent in beet sugar. This ma 
in Moscow’s economic calculus, offset some of thé 


53 According to available Soviet statistics, sugar reserves of the USSF 
in terms of days of domestic consumption declined from 75 days in 
1963 to 56 days in 1964, and then rose to 99 days in 1965. (It also 
appears that in 1963 the USSR increased sugar exports to take 
advantage of high world prices.) Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1964 g. 
(The USSR National Economy in 1964), Moscow, Gosstatizdat, 1965, 

Pp. 634, and Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1967 g. (The USSR National 
Economy in 1967), Moscow, Gosstatizdat, 1968, p. 721. In 1963, a sharp 
drop in Cuban sugar shipments (to 996,000 tons) and a decline in 
Soviet beet sugar production likely caused a depletion of Soviet 

stocks. Although Cuban shipments rebounded to 1,859,000 tons in 
1964, Soviet exports of sugar dropped sharply to 348,000 tons 
(Compared with 802,000 tons in 1963). One may infer that the Cuban 
shipments went to replenish the sugar stocks of the USSR. 

54 Pravda, Feb. 14, 1971. 


Table 4: Cuban Trade with Comecon Members Exclusive of USSR 
(in millions of dollars) 


1960 1961 1962 

urnover 31.6 151.2 233.2 
'Cuban Trade a) 11.9 18.2 
Exports j Wy 61.4 110.3 
Imports 19.9 89.8 122.9 
Balance —8.2 —28.4 —12.6 


1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
268.4 211.0 196.2 229.6 232.2 
19.0 12.2 12.6 15.1 13.5 
124.1 54.5 100.2 100.9 115.1 
144.3 156.5 96.0 118.7 117.1 
—20.2 — 102.0 +4.2 —78 —2.0 


ere aE 


RCE: C. Paul Roberts, Ed., Cuba, 1968, Supplement to the Statistical Abstract of Latin America, Latin American Center, University of Cali- 


ia, Los Angeles, 1970, pp. 168-69. 


sses incurred in its trade with Cuba. From the 
ban viewpoint, it means that Moscow and Havana 
ll be competing for sales on the world market, the 
mer on the strength of Cuban sugar deliveries. 


{avana and Comecon 


Although Moscow is not willing to become depend- 

t on its trade with Cuba, it does seem intent on in- 

prating the island’s economy more closely into the 

orld socialist economy.” As one Soviet commenta- 
or observed, Cuba’s development 


st be based not on the rejection of historically- 
etermined specialization but on the wise use of all 
s possibilities with the purpose of capital accumula- 
on and transfer in the future to a more effective 
nd rational structure of the national economy within 
e framework of the international socialist division 
labor.” 


While Cuba is regarded as a member in good 
tanding of the “community of socialist states,” it 
as yet to join Comecon (Council for Mutual Eco- 
omic Assistance—the main economic institution of 
he Soviet bloc). Havana is content to send an occa- 
ional observer to Comecon meetings, and the 
Pouncil’s membership seems none too eager to have 

ba join, perhaps in light of the heavy burden 

ich Havana has already been to the bloc. 

Nevertheless, Cuba continues to maintain close 
sconomic ties with other Comecon countries besides 


55 Volskii, op. cit. p. 159 (emphasis added). 
$6 Daniel Tretiak, Cuba and the Communist System: The Politics of 
Communist independent (1967-1969), Waltham, Massachusetts, 
Wes! inghouse Electric Corporation Advanced Studies Group, July 

69, p. 22. 
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the USSR. A number of these have, in turn, granted 
Castro long-term credits—e.g., a loan from Czecho- 
slovakia in 1960 of $40 million for industrial con- 
struction, a credit of $20 million from the German 
Democratic Republic in 1968 to buy hydraulic 
equipment, a credit of $30 million from Romania in 
1968 for oil-drilling equipment, and an unspecified 
amount from Bulgaria in 1968 for refrigeration 
equipment.” In 1970, additional credits were granted 
to Cuba by Hungary, Bulgaria, Poland, and the GDR. 
These credits have been necessary, at least in part, 
because of the consistent deficit which Cuba has 
been running in its trade with the Comecon states 
(exclusive of the USSR). The deficit had mounted to 
a cumulative total of $177 million through 1967 (see 
Table 4). As in the case of trade with the Soviet 
Union, the bulk of Cuba’s exports to these countries 
is accounted for by sugar, although they also include 
tobacco, nickel, and alcohol. Since 1963, Cuban 
sugar exports to the East European members of 
Comecon has fluctuated from a low of 250,000 tons 
to a high of 796,000 tons (in 1969).”* It is interest- 
ing to note that Bulgaria and the German Democratic 
Republic pay significantly less for Cuban sugar than 
does the USSR—their respective costs being 5.15 
and 5.53 cents a pound, as compared to 6.11 cents 
for the Soviet Union. 

Cuba also trades with the People’s Republic of 
China, Albania, North Korea, and North Vietnam. 
Cuban exports of sugar to China have amounted to 
as much as 556,000 tons in a single year,” and in 
return China has supplied rice—a staple of the 
Cuban diet. In recent years, Cuba’s annual sugar ex- 
ports to Communist states other than the USSR ap- 


al 


57 Volskii, op. cit., p. 277-88 (original data given in pesos). 
58 Sugar Year Book, 1969, pp. 53-56. 
59 /bid. 


Cuba’s New Dependency 


pear to have been in excess of one million tons. In 
February 1971, Cuba agreed to deliver 120,000 tons 
of sugar to Chile each year for three years, mainly in 
exchange for agricultural produce.” 


Toward Integration 


Although Castro has yet to join the USSR-domi- 
nated Comecon, he has been under increasing pres- 
sure to integrate his economic programs more 
closely into the Soviet scheme of things. Domestic 
economic setbacks in Cuba and the 1970 expiration 
of the long-term trade agreement with the USSR set 
the stage for a new step in this direction. In Decem- 
ber 1970, the Soviet news agency TASS announced 
the formation of a Soviet-Cuban Intergovernmental 
Commission for Economic, Scientific and Technologi- 
cal Cooperation. The report commented that “the 
new commission will deal with the question of fur- 
ther improvement of economic relations, especially 
draft proposals for organizing cooperation between 
planning bodies, industries, and departments.” 
Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, speaking at the signing 
ceremony, stressed that “the establishment of the 
new commission raises Soviet-Cuban cooperation to 
a high level, will give an opportunity to plan joint 
works over a long period of time, and will help make 
better use of economic resources.” 

The first session of the joint body was held in 
Havana in September 1971. V. Novikov, Deputy 
Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers, who 
headed the Soviet delegation, stated prior to depart- 
ing from Moscow that the commission would exam- 
ine “a vast number of problems in Havana in order 
to increase Soviet-Cuban economic links.”® These 
matters were said to include future collaboration in 
nickel production, power generation and transmis- 
sion, irrigation construction, manufacture of medi- 
cines, and production of cane harvesters. Upon his 
return, Novikov indicated that “one of the funda- 
mental problems of the session was the examination 
of the fulfillment of commercial contracts between 


the two countries in the past two years and at pres- 
ent.” 


eee 


6° Radio Havana, Feb. 17, 1971. The Santiago (Chile) daily, Puro 
Chile, reported on February 28, 1971, that Cuba has been paying for 
imports of agricultural produce in US dollars. 

61 Radio Moscow, TASS International Service, Dec. 9, 1970. 

62 Ibid. 

63 Radio Moscow, Sept. 2 and 15, 1971: 

64 /bid., Sept. 25, 1971. 
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In a broader perspective, the commission see 
designed to get Cuba to develop more effective eq} 
nomic planning geared to the USSR’s Ninth Fi i 
Year Plan. According to a Cuban source, the Decermi: 
ber 1970 agreement was followed by the arrival §}) 
Cuba of large numbers of Soviet planning specialis 
and economists who were to help the Castro gove 
ment place its long-term planning on a more ratio 1 
and efficient basis. It has since been reported thir 
Soviet advisors and technicians are working at @ 
levels of the Cuban economic structure to help ca 
rect critical shortages and develop fundamenti} 
areas of the economy.” 

If the Soviet Union should succeed in reshapin 
the Cuban planning structure, the position of profes} 
sional economic planners and managers wou f 
doubtless be strengthened. This, in turn, might 
sult in a further increase of Soviet influence, for mo 
of the planners have been trained by Moscow. Ful 
thermore, in an attempt to ease its critical shortag} 
of technicians, managers, and skilled workers, Cuk 
has sent large numbers of its citizens to the USS 
for training. During the years 1960-65, a total 
3,000 Cuban agricultural workers, 200 shipping a 
fisheries officials, and 500 Cuban students attende 
Soviet technical schools.* By 1968, some 2,60f 
Cubans had attended Soviet universities, and so | 
700 more were studying there in 1969.°’ A 1971 S@ 
viet newspaper account made mention of 3,50 
Cuban technicians who had studied in Soviet tech 
cal schools and 5,000 Cuban skilled workers w 
had received on-the-job training in Soviet industry 
Significantly, the September 1971 meeting of t 
Soviet-Cuban Intergovernmental Commission specif 
cally examined the question of “training of nationé 
[Cuban] cadres.” 


i 


| 
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An Uneasy Partnership 


What, then, is the prognosis for the Soviet-Cuba 
economic relationship? 

Despite continuing expressions of mutual regar 
as well as ever-increasing political subservienc 
on the part of Havana, collaboration in the eca 
nomic sphere can be expected to continue to ge 
erate frustration and irritation on both sides. Whil 


8° The Miami Herald, April 14, 1971; Latin America (London), May 
7, 197%. 

66 Volskii, op. cit., p. 334. 

87 Radio Moscow, Jan. 22, 1969. 

68 Komsomolskaia pravda (Moscow), Jan. 27, 1971. 


ing credits designed to help Cuba “overcome 
difficulties connected with the deficit in foreign 
,” Moscow would clearly prefer that Cuba pay 
n way within the Soviet bloc. Yet the trade defi- 
continues to grow, with little likelihood of reduc- 
in the near future. Meanwhile, the Russians do 
hide their dissatisfaction. According to one close 
erver, they “tell all who care to listen” that they 
e been pampering this ungrateful island, and 
t they can never recover their investments with 
‘amounts of sugar, nickel, and tobacco Cuba may 
able to send.’’”° 
he Cuban leadership, on the other hand, seem- 
Hy expected the USSR to provide Cuba with un- 
ited aid on account of Moscow’s “international- 
‘ obligation to support another socialist state, and 
as been disappointed at discovering that Moscow 
only places a high premium on its assistance but 
9 expects gratitude in return. On the subject of 
3 Soviet aid, Castro once complained that “they 
e us nothing for nothing (i.e., for free), and then 
as if they were our greatest benefactors, as if 
*y were showering us with gold!””’ 
onetheless, neither side is ready to break up the 
rtnership. The Soviet Union, for its part, is appar- 


*Volskii, op. cit., p. 165. 
* Karol, op. cit., p. 425. 
'/bid., p. 426. 
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ently willing to continue paying the price, high as it 
may be, in order to preserve a Communist regime 
and salient in the Americas which it hopes can be 
effectively used to reduce the role of the US. It be- 
lieves that “understanding is growing in Latin Amer- 
ica of the fact that the scope of the movement 
against US influence will become broader when the 
blockade and artificial isolation of Cuba is ended,”” 
and that Chile’s resumption of trade and diplomatic 
relations with Cuba is a “serious blow to Washing- 
ton” which sets an example of “independent” foreign 
policy for other Latin American countries.” 

Castro, in turn, has persisted in asserting that he 
will not rejoin the OAS if it means loosening Cuba’s 
military ties with the Soviet Union and abandoning 
his support of revolutions in the Americas.” Yet, 
ironically, Havana’s renewed access to its natural 
markets and primary source of supplies—/.e., the 
Western Hemisphere, and particularly the United 
States—offers the only practical means of reducing 
its economic vassalage to the USSR and of slowing 
down the process of Cuba’s progressive integration 
into the Soviet bloc. 


72 A. Aleksin, ‘ ‘Tikhaia’ Interventsiia’’ (The ‘“‘Silent’’ Intervention), 
Kommunist (Moscow), No. 10, July 1970, p. 98. 

73 Pravda, Nov. 14 and 15, 1970; /zvestia (Moscow), Nov. 17, 1970. 

74 Radio Havana, April 20, 1971. 
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Revolution in 20th-Century China 


By Allen S. Whiting 


LUCIEN BIANCO: Origins of the 

Chinese Revolution, 1915-1949. 
Translated by Muriel Bell. Stand- 
ford, Standford University Press, 
1971. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO the Austral- 
ian scholar C. P. Fitzgerald offered 
a sweeping, sympathetic, and 
thoughtful analysis of the histori- 
cal processes that culminated in 
the 1949 triumph of Communist 
revolution in China.’ Written al- 
most on the heels of Mao Tse- 
tung’s victory, the book inevitably 
(if somewhat unfairly) came under 
challenge later on as a spate of 
monographic studies examined 
fresh evidence and old concepts. 
.Now, Professor Bianco’s succinct, 
lucid and penetrating study meets 
an urgent need in synthesizing all 
these studies into a new, broad 
overview of the Chinese Commu- 
nist path to power. The book first 
appeared in French in 1967 and 
now is available for the first time 
in English translation. The English 
version has been only marginally 
modified by the author to correct 
earlier factual errors and to re- 
move what he describes as “a siz- 
able section of the original conclu- 
sion, whose main thrust was to 
refute or qualify certain ideas then 
Current in France.” 


Se 
1 Revolution in China, New York, Praeger, 

1952. Updated and republished by Praeger 

in 1966 under the title The Birth of 

Communist China. 


The book fills an important gap 
for contemporary American audi- 
ences in particular. Part of this 
is due to the fact that while Amer- 
ican scholars have recently pro- 
duced a great deal of valuable 
work on pre-Communist China, 
there was a period of nearly a dec- 
ade following the Maoist victory 
during which the repercussions of 
McCarthyism and hysteria over the 
“loss of China to communism” 
rendered 20th-century China vir- 
tually “off limits” to academic cir- 
cles. Moreover, when American 
scholars again turned their atten- 
tion to China in the 1960's, they 
selectively scrutinized various 
aspects of the Communist regime 
and its revolutionary history, but 
while their thoroughness and ob- 
jectivity were in the best Sinologi- 
cal tradition, their works were too 
narrowly focused to impart a 
broader understanding of the 
basic phenomena and forces at 
work in the massive, revolutionary 
restructuring of the world’s oldest 
political system. It is precisely this 
sort of broad overview of the rev- 
olution in China that Professor 
Bianco seeks to provide. 

The author’s conclusions are 
deceptively simple. The three 
prime ingredients in the success 
of the Chinese Communist revolu- 
tion, he holds, were revulsion 
against imperialism, the revolu- 
tionary potential of an exploited 
peasantry, and the creation of a 
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revolutionary army. “Imperialisn 
the peasantry, and the army’- 
this triad has a familiar ring 
students of Mao’s writings, b 
Bianco is not merely echoing Ma: 
ist cant. He demonstrates convini 
ingly why it was necessary to con 
bine all three elements before | 
successful Communist revolutic 
could be achieved. Buttressing h 
argument with rich documentatic 
from non-Communist sources, F 
shows why the phenomenon « 
19th-century imperialism and tk 
opposition to it—in themselves— 
failed to generate genuine nation. 
unity, much less trigger revolutic 
against the ruling elite who con 
promised with foreign interventic 
in Chinese affairs. Bianco als 
demonstrates that the disconter 
of the exploited Chinese peasantt 
was insufficient by itself to spt 
mass revolt for any extended pi 
riod of time or over broad ge 
graphic areas. 

For a decade and a half aft 
its official birth in 1921, the C 
nese Communist Party flounder 
and failed in its attempts to co 
bine Chinese nationalist sentime 
and socio-economic unrest into 
successful revolutionary mov 
ment. The Japanese invasion 
1937, however, brought a critic 
turning point in the CCP’s fortun 
by enabling Mao and his asso 
ates to capitalize on inflamed C 
nese nationalism and to app 
their extraordinary organization 


Is to the task of arousing and 
nneling mass unrest into effec- 
» political action. It also facili- 
2d Mao's strategy of building a 
lolutionary army, since the Com- 
nist forces could now claim 
itimacy as an instrument of na- 
al salvation from Japanese im- 
alism while remaining dedi- 
ed to the ultimate Communist 
al of winning power. 
n reading Professor Bianco's 
ditional syncretic analysis, this 
jiewer was struck by the re- 
rkable similarity between the 
hor’s conclusions and those ar- 
ed at by another scholar using 
quite different and more mod- 
methodological approach. In a 
lliant experiment with empirical 
ita, Roy Hofheinz, Jr., attempted 
determine which of a number 
specific individual factors was 
9st responsible for the Commu- 
sts’ success in China.’ Although 
3 various quantitative measure- 
ents failed to point to a single, 
bcisive factor, they did show 
ti-imperialism, social unrest 
inong the Chinese peasantry, and 
eation of a revolutionary army 
be the three most significant 
ictors—i.e., precisely the same 
clusion reached by Professor 
anco. 
One also cannot fail to be im- 
essed by the author’s wit and 
oom, his humanity and hon- 
bty. His discursive footnotes 
now familiarity with a wide range 
fiction and philosophical writ- 
ig, as well as with the standard 
tholarly works. His comments on 
uch problems as the appropriate- 
ass of the concept of “semi-feud- 
ism” for analysis of China’s pre- 
*volutionary rural society, an area 


'2“'The Ecology of Chinese Communist 
yecess: Rural Influence Patterns, 1923-45,” 
‘A. Doak Barnett, Ed., Chinese Communist 
blitics in Action, Seattle, Washington, 
niversity of Washington Press, 1969. 


where the author properly draws 
on his own original research, are 
incisive. Bianco expands on Mao’s 
categorization of rich, middle, and 
poor peasants in purely economic 
terms by adding the “perceptions” 
of the peasants themselves as a 
basis of differentiation. Moreover, 
in his sensitive portrayal of condi- 
tions in the countryside, he makes 
no effort to conceal his concern 
for the oppression and suffering 
experienced by the majority of the 
people at the hands of a self- 
perpetuating, exploitative and un- 
responsive minority. 

An especially rewarding aspect 
of this work is its objectivity and 
candor in dealing with matters 
that have become obscured by 
revolutionary and reactionary rhet- 
oric alike. In examining the de- 
velopmental dynamic of imperial- 
ism and the response of the Chi- 
nese ruling classes thereto, Bianco 
explicitly eschews value judg- 
ments. He correctly calls atten- 
tion to the overlooked heritage of 
xenophobia shared by both Na- 
tionalists and Communists, mani- 
fested both in Chiang Kai-shek’s 
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China’s Destiny and in more re- 
cent Chinese Communist histories. 
He notes Marx's failure to foresee 
the revolutionary potential of the 
peasants but cautions against 
“substituting an idealized peasan- 
try for a defaulting urban prole- 
tariat.” In his generally favorable 
assessment of Mao, he _ bluntly 
states, “The creator of the peasant 
strategy did not have to be a pro- 
found thinker, and in fact was not. 
Later Mao would become a medi- 
ocre theoretician . . . [but his] 
greatness lies not in his writings, 
but in his deeds.” Indeed, Bianco 
credits Mao with a winning com- 
bination of “heroism,” “tough- 
ness,” “audacity,” and “courage 
to free himself from dogma.” Thus 
the author restores reality to an 
image which Peking’s cult of per- 
sonality has threatened to make a 
caricature. 

In short, Bianco is no doctri- 
naire apologist or critic. His van- 
tage point, as Mark Selden prop- 
erly points out in a brief introduc- 
tion to the book, is that of the 
great European social historians, 
detached from and yet involved in 
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Book Reviews 


the eternal struggle of humanity 
to prevail over adversity. He faces 
the costs of revolution squarely 
and challenges those who argue 
that other alternatives were avail- 
able. Yet, he makes no claim that 
the CCP has brought permanent 
solutions; in fact, he prudently re- 
frains from assessing the two dec- 
ades of Communist rule. Surely, 
many readers must feel regret that 
he closes the book at the founding 
of the People’s Republic in 1949, 
without expressing his views on 
the regime’s accomplishments. 

To add one final observation, 
Professor Bianco’s analysis has 


profound implications for those 
concerned with the relevance of 
the Chinese revolution to other 
societies. Although he touches on 
this question only obliquely, he in 
effect denies the transferability of 
Mao’s model in the form either of 
abstract formulas or of simple 
emulation of Chinese strategies 
and tactics. However, if the prime 
ingredients he lists for Mao’s suc- 
cess in China—imperialism, the 
peasantry, and a_ revolutionary 
army—are critical to Communist 
Success everywhere, one might 
find a striking parallel in what has 
happened in Vietnam since the 


| 
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end of World War II. The failure. 
Communist movements per se’ 
prevail elsewhere since 194 
(Cuba being a possible, though d 
batable, exception) may also k 
evidence of the accuracy of Bia 
co’s analysis, since the clear ide 
tification of imperialism with 

foreign power, whether present 

the country as invader or exploite 
has become increasingly diffic 

in the post-colonial era. The d 
bate cannot be settled definitivel 
but Bianco’s contribution to é 
understanding of the revolution 

one country, China, is most we 
come. 


The USSR in the Third World 


By Howard Wriggins 


ARTHUR STEIN: /ndia and the 
Soviet Union—The Nehru Era. 
Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1969. 

W. RAYMOND DUNCAN, Ed:: 
Soviet Policy in Developing 
Countries. Waltham, Mass. 
Ginn-Blaisdell, 1970. 
RSS DE EEL Se a 
THESE TWO BOOKS provide a 
complementary focus on Soviet re- 
lations with the Third World. 
Arthur Stein’s study of relations 
between India and the USSR is a 
detailed chronicling of the bilat- 
eral diplomatic and economic 
transactions of the two countries 
up to 1968, primarily as seen from 
the perspective of New Delhi. The 
thirteen papers in Raymond Dun- 
can’s collection examine in depth 
the ideological perspectives, pol- 
icy calculations, and hard experi- 
ence which influenced Soviet the- 


oreticians and decision-makers as 
they slowly evolved a more sophis- 
ticated understanding of the vari- 
ety, complexity, and socio-political 
peculiarities of the countries of 
the Third World. 

Professor Stein’s reconstruction 
of the diplomatic and economic 
relationship between New Delhi 
and Moscow is authentic, meticu- 
lous and balanced. His sources 
are predominantly Indian materi- 
als in English, although he does 
draw on Soviet articles and policy 
declarations to enrich his discus- 
sion of changing Soviet perspec- 
tives and policies. Particularly 
useful is the material he gieaned 
from interviews with Indian offi- 
cials and politicians and from con- 
tacts with some of India’s leading 
journalists during his stay in that 
country in the mid-1960’s. He also 
gives a knowledgeable account of 
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foreign-policy debates in the Ld 
Sabha (the lower house of t 
Indian parliament). 

The author’s predominant 
chronological account begins wit 
a brief review of the implicit i 
perial competition between prt 
revolutionary Russia and Gre 
Britain when the British Raj hel 
sway on the subcontinent. He di 
cusses in greater detail the idé 
ological rigidity and_ practice 
harshness of Soviet dealings wit 
India during the Stalinist perio 
and then turns to examine t 
post-Stalinist shift by Moscow 4 
a more flexible approach hig 
lighted by the concept of peacef 
coexistence. Professor Stein doc 
ments the increasing complexit 
of the bilateral relationship as 
became embroiled in a_ Sin¢ 
Soviet-Indian triangle, particular 
during the Himalayan confrontd 


between China and India. The 
ment runs to 1968, when 
st of the study was drafted. 
addition to descriptive chap- 
$ on aspects of Soviet aid and 
de activities, cultural ex- 
ges, and propaganda directed 
ard India, Professor Stein pro- 
a useful summary chapter 
the Nehru era, with particular 
phasis on interstate relations 

Nehru’s last decade, when So- 

Russia had shifted toward 
aceful coexistence and greater 
erest in India. It details the sup- 

the USSR gave India over the 
hmir issue and identifies the 

‘ints on which they differed. 

In discussing the impact on 
Jo-Soviet relations of a number 

specific developments—the 
ngarian crisis of 1956, the 
aited Nations debates on Kash- 

r, and the deterioration in Sino- 
dian relations—Professor Stein 

ovides a liberal sampling of 
atements from Indian leaders. 

is offers the reader a useful 

nterpoint of events and foreign 
licy perceptions. However, cer- 
in dimensions of Indian foreign- 
icy-making could usefully have 
2en explored in greater depth— 
articularly the attitudes of the 
dian Foreign Ministry, the De- 
nse Ministry, and the Ministry 
* Finance, and the impact of 
ese views on policy. 

A second area which might 
lave been discussed to advantage 
ancerns Indian public opinion. 

blic opinion, at least as under- 
rood by Nehru, acted as a back- 
op to foreign policy. Popular in- 
lignation at Chinese military ac- 
wities on the Tibetan border ap- 
ears to have constricted Nehru’s 
ange of options, and he expressed 
oncern about the possible effects 
nm Hindu-Moslem relations within 
nadia of any accommodation to 
fakistan’s demands concerning 


Kashmir. Yet, the author pays only 
sketchy attention to the role of 
public opinion in affecting Indian 
foreign policy through editorials, 
the Congress Party structure, or 
the Cabinet. Only late in the book 
does he refer to the “Left” faction 
in the Cabinet, typified by K. D. 
Malaviya. Did this group within 
the Congress Party and the Cabi- 
net have any significant effect on 
the nature of the official Indian 
approach to Moscow? 

Unfortunately, the author fails 
to deal with these important ele- 
ments of the Indian domestic po- 
litical environment in anything 
more than a peripheral, sugges- 
tive way. Furthermore, there is no 
systematic analysis of how leading 
Indians assessed Soviet intentions 
over time. Foreign policy analysts 
have always considered such as- 
sessments important, particularly 
since the publication in 1959 of 
Kenneth Boulding’s seminal arti- 
cle on “National Images and Inter- 
national Systems.”' While there 
are numerous indications of an in- 
terest in changing Indian percep- 
tions of the USSR in Professor 
Stein’s volume, he fails to inte- 
grate such observations into the 
discussion. 

Despite these shortcomings, 
India and the Soviet Union does 
provide an accurate account of the 
bilateral Indo-Soviet relationship 
and a useful background for un- 
derstanding Soviet policy toward 
the Third World in general and 
toward China in particular. The 
work also serves to highlight the 
vivid contrast between Soviet suc- 
cesses and American failures in 
dealing with India. In most cases, 
the Soviet leaders appear to have 
understood and respected Indian 
sensitivities and to have adjusted 


1 Journal of Conflict Resolution (Chicago), 
Vol. lil, 1959, 120-31. 
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policies in deference to these feel- 
ings, whereas American policy 
seems to have roused anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment and weakened the 
position of America’s friends 
in India. Why this was so would 
make a useful study in itself. 


TURNING TO THE second volume, 
the reviewer is impressed by the 
diligence, perceptiveness, and in- 
tellectual powers which the con- 
tributors brought to their study of 
Soviet foreign policy toward the 
Third World. The 13 essays—only 
a few of which have been pub- 
lished elsewhere—are grouped to 
provide four perspectives on the 
Soviet system, and each grouping 
is capped with a helpful editorial 
summary. 

The first section gives an over- 
view of evolving Soviet strategy 
toward Third World countries in 
the Stalinist period and on through 
the fall of Khrushchev in 1964. 
The second attempts to assess So- 
viet influence in the developing 
countries and the factors limiting 
it. The next group consists of case 
studies of Soviet involvement in 
Cuba, Vietnam, and the Middle 
East. The final essays analyze So- 
viet policy from 1964 to 1968, 
changing Soviet views of national 
self-interest, and new foci of aca- 
demic research in the USSR af- 
fecting foreign policy behavior. 

Of particular interest are the 
three articles on Soviet foreign 
policy theory—by I. C. Ojha, R. A. 
Yellon, and E. K. Valkenier. They 
demonstrate the continuing Soviet 
search for ideological clarity—for 
a dynamic theory capable of cop- 
ing with a complex reality while 
remaining faithful to Marxist- 
Leninist tenets. The result of this 
search has been a proliferation of 
new concepts and distinctions to 
accommodate an all-too-variegated 
real world. The three authors also 
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note the tension created by the 
desire to promote “revolutionary” 
change while pursuing Soviet na- 
tional-interest objectives (the lat- 
ter typically pursued at the ex- 
pense of indigenous Communists, 
who have often responded to this 
neglect by seeking aid and com- 
fort from the People’s Republic 
of China). Through all the Soviet 
theoretical discussions described, 
there seems to run a note of anxi- 
ety over Moscow’s loss of its mo- 
nopoly on doctrinal authority, as 
well as a sense of relief when the 
rather stolid, cost-conscious and 
prudent Brezhnev-Kosygin policies 
replaced the brash and unpredict- 
able gestures of Khrushchev in 
the Third World arena. 

Implicit, but never elaborated 
in detail by the authors of the 
chapters on Soviet theory, is the 
notion that the Soviet leaders are 
developing sober new insights into 
what constitutes effective and usa- 
ble power in international affairs 
and the limitations on the use of 
such power. They generally agree 
that the principal goals of Soviet 
policy since World War Il have 
been to weaken US power and en- 
hance Soviet state power. In the 
course of dealing with the Third 
World, the Soviet policy-makers 
have come to appreciate the fact 
that it is not as important to estab- 
lish Communist regimes in the de- 
veloping countries as was once 
thought, and that traditional Soviet 
concepts of class and class conflict 
are not relevant in these countries. 
There has likewise been a growing 
sophistication in Soviet theories 
about economic development; the 
USSR has even recognized that 
regimes which expropriate foreign 
investments may deprive the 
indigenous economy of useful 
sources of know-how and capital. 

The empirical chapters—on 
Ghana, Cuba, Sub-Saharan Africa, 


Vietnam, and the Middle East con- 
flict of 1967—all reveal how very 
complicated real life is. In each 
case, easy Soviet optimism was 
misplaced. Third World leaders 
either acted irrationally and im- 
pulsively, failed to conform to So- 
viet plans, or drew their Soviet 
patrons into situations involving 
severe risks. The mouthing of cor- 
rect revolutionary objectives was 
no assurance of a client’s will or 
organizational capability to carry 
them out, despite much Soviet 
tactical advice. Aid projects un- 
dertaken for good and sufficient 
political cause proved unworkable 
or more costly than anticipated, or 
repayment burdens became so 
great as to vitiate the political 
good will gained by the original 
bold and generous offer of Soviet 
aid. Soviet assistance planners, 
faced with this sad experience and 
also a dearth of aid resources, 
have become much more con- 
cerned with the economic feasi- 
bility of specific projects, or of 
whole economies, and less enam- 
ored with spectacular aid gam- 
bles. However, these essays do 
tend to overstress the negative 
impact upon aid recipients of So- 
viet bureaucratic red tape, inade- 
quate planning, and delays. There 
is also no attempt to view these 
aid flows in comparison with com- 
peting American or multilateral 
arrangements. 

Although Leo Tansky’s essay on 
Soviet military and technical as- 
sistance suffers from a_ similar 
lack of a suitable comparative 
framework, it merits our attention 
because of the apparent payoffs 
to Moscow for her major invest- 
ments in military assistance to the 
United Arab Republic, India, and 
Nigeria (during the Biafran War). 
Of equal interest is David Mori- 
son’s thorough discussion of the 
Middle East crisis and the Five- 
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Day War of June 1967. The que 
tion of who misled Nasser regar 
ing Israel’s intentions towa 
Syria remains unanswered, 
Morison’s view, although he dos 
offer some evidence to absol 
Moscow of responsibility. In t 
essay, as in the essay on Cuba, t 
risks to the USSR of becomi 
overly involved are explicitly o 
lined. In evaluating these risk 
the Soviet leaders had to antic 
pate the likely US reaction to f 
ther involvement by Moscow. 
remains to be seen how the Kre 
lin assesses likely US reactions 
a post-Vietnam setting. 

The Duncan volume provide 
one more inconclusive round 
the long-standing debate betwee 
those analysts who are concerné 
with military strategy and overd 
power balances end tend to attri 
ute Soviet caution to fear of t 
American deterrent, and_ thos 
who attribute Soviet behavior 
the constraints of indigenous po! 
tics and development problems | 
Third World countries and the li 
itations of Soviet Russia’s own r 
sources. It would have been 
relief to have this issue definitive 
settled, but perhaps that was te 
much to expect of this collectio 

However, for those who wou 
probe the future, the reviewer re 
ommends Walter Clemens’ co 
cluding essay in the Duncan boo 
This study provides five differe 
possible Soviet strategies, eac 
with an ingenious and plausib 
scenario involving interactio 
among Moscow, Washington, a 
appropriate Third World countrie 
He also offers sensible advice 
American policy-makers on ho 
to cope with each of the possib 
Kremlin approaches to the Thi 
World. The result is a thorough 
rewarding, disciplined speculatia 
about the future course of Sovi 


policy. 


Walter C. Clemens, Jr. 


KHOLM INTERNATIONAL 
E RESEARCH INSTITUTE: 
rbook of World Armaments 
7 Disarmament, 1969/70. New 
rk, Humanities Press, 1970. 


THE SOVIET and US military 
ablishments “interact,” or do 
operate independently, run- 
races with themselves? Is 
scow seeking military suprem- 
7, or is it merely trying to keep 
with the United States? What 

: the power realities behind the 
emiin’s bid for a conference on 
oppean security and Brezhnev’s 

ation to begin negotiations on 
ce reductions? How large a bur- 
does the arms race place on 

2 Soviet economy? 

Solid answers to such questions 
jously require a large quantity 
reliable data on the Soviet and 

st European military establish- 
nts, presented in a manner that 

rmits meaningful comparisons 
Western military forces. Many 
alysts have been led astray by 
paucity of the information 
ailable or by its presentation in 
texts that favored the policy ob- 
ictives of interested governments 
their separate branches). Not 
il Khrushchev’s speech of Jan- 
ry 14, 1960, was there an au- 
iritative Soviet statement on the 
9s and downs of Soviet military 
anpower in the 1940's and 

950’s. And no reliable breakdown 
Soviet military budgets has 

sen given since the 1920's. 

Both Moscow and the West, 

dwever, came to realize in the 


e Arms Race 


late 1950’s that mutual security 
depended in part on mutual aware- 
ness of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of each side. To reduce the 
danger of surprise attack, the 
Kremlin proposed observation 
posts in East Central Europe, while 
Washington favored ‘‘open skies” 
reconnaissance. When Moscow 
proved cool to reconnaissance by 
agreement, the US began using 
U-2 planes to collect strategic in- 
formation without agreement—a 
tendency which has since been 
sharply intensified by the devel- 
opment of spy satellites, now used 
by the USSR as well as by the US. 

Other factors have helped to 
bring about a greater availability 
of arms information. On the Soviet 
side, some of the leaders appear 
to have come around to the view 
that Khrushchev’s strategy of at- 
tempted concealment or bluff re- 
garding Soviet arms strength had 
been counterproductive because 
it helped stimulate Western pro- 
curement policies based upon the 
assumption of the “worst possible 
case” (e.g., the missile-gap myth). 
At the same time, as its own in- 
telligence gathering became more 
efficient, the US Government 
began making public much more 
information on Soviet arms 
strength than it had in the past. 
In the 1950's, this policy had the 
effect of shocking the American 
public into a greater awareness of 
the Soviet military challenge; and 
later, when US leaders became 
convinced that they had a deci- 
sive lead in the missile race, it 
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served to make this superiority 
known to the world. 

Many of the US data on Soviet 
military procurement have been 
assimilated (and amplified) in the 
annual yearbooks published by the 
International Institute for Strate- 
gic Studies in London under the 
title Military Balance. Until re- 
cently, however, the IISS studies 
have been, for the most part, com- 
pilations of numbers, with little 
evaluation or comment. There was 
a conspicuous lack of analysis of 
the raw data for particular years, 
of analysis extended over time so 
that the dynamics of the arms 
race could be traced, and of paral- 
lel studies of East-West behavior 
in arms control negotiations. 

The SIPRI yearbooks on world 
armaments and disarmament have 
taken a considerable step toward 
filling this gap. The first yearbook, 
published in 1969, focused on the 
years 1968-69 but included useful 
sections on nuclear-weapons test- 
ing programs in the period 1945- 
68, summary lists of conflicts 
since World War Il, histories of dis- 
armament efforts in the period 
1945-67, and detailed studies of 
the nuclear non-proliferation treaty 
and other measures being nego- 
tiated in 1968-69. The second 
yearbook, for 1969-70, released in 
late 1970, maintains the high 
standards of the first, and the se- 
ries has become an almost indis- 
pensable source for the student of 
Soviet foreign policy and of rela- 
tions between the Communist and 
non-Communist worlds. 
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The SIPRI volumes, however, do 
have their limitations. Though sup- 
posedly worldwide in scope, they 
focus very heavily on the US-Soviet 
confrontation—whether in nuclear- 
arms development and the Strate- 
gic Arms Limitation Talks, in mat- 
ters of European security, or in 
such other areas of concern as the 
militarization of the deep ocean 
and curbs on chemical and bac- 
teriological warfare. Considerable 
attention is also given to develop- 
ments in the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries other than the USSR. On the 
other hand, both the 1968-69 and 
1969-70 yearbooks provide almost 
no information regarding the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, and very 
little concerning Asia in general. 

The paucity of information re- 
lating to China and Asia points up 
a second general limitation of both 
SIPRI yearbooks published to date 
—namely, their excessive reliance 
upon Western sources of informa- 
tion. Thus, inasmuch as consid- 
erable data have been published 
in the West on military matters in- 
volving South Korea, Taiwan, and 
South Vietnam (including US mili- 

»tary assistance), the SIPRI vol- 
umes are able to present figures 
and charts covering these sub- 
jects. By contrast, however, the 
1969-70 yearbook reports only 
one Soviet-North Vietnamese arms 
deal, and this only in general 
terms and citing The New York 
Times as the source. Even given 
the handicap of relying largely on 
Western data, it would seem that 
the compilers of the yearbook 
could have included more informa- 
tion on the Communist countries 
of Asia, particularly China. 

In one of the compilers’ few ef- 
forts to utilize Soviet data, the 
yearbook juxtaposes Soviet budget 
reports on expenditures for sci- 
ence in the 1960’s with official 
US estimates of Soviet outlays for 


military and space research and 
development (R and D). Both offi- 
cial and unofficial US studies esti- 
mate the Soviet military R and D 
effort to be several orders of mag- 
nitude higher than the official So- 
viet figures indicate. The SIPRI 
analysis, however, represents the 
US estimates as being based on 
inferences from isolated data and 
on a patchwork of quotations from 
various Soviet sources and hence 
as inconclusive. 

While the SIPRI yearbook re- 
peatedly emphasizes the limited 
extent of our knowledge of So- 
viet military spending, it neverthe- 
less asserts that the USSR lags 
significantly behind the US in 
most areas of military competi- 
tion: in numbers of strategic de- 
livery vehicles and in their quality 
(hardening, accuracy, multiple 
warheads, etc.); in available mega- 
tonnage and deliverable nuclear 
and thermonuclear warheads; in 
numbers and quality of ships at 
sea and naval bases; in numbers 
of nuclear tests carried out before 
and after the 1963 Moscow Treaty; 
in arms shipments to other coun- 
tries; and in defense spending. In 
addition to doubting the accuracy 
of the US estimates of Soviet mili- 
tary R and D outlays, the yearbook 
also questions Pentagon reports 
regarding the SS-9 threat, the sug- 
gested “footprint” pattern of So- 
viet multiple warhead dispersion 
against Minuteman targets, and 
the production rate of Soviet sub- 
marines. Even with regard to the 
balance of conventional forces in 
Europe, the yearbook introduces 
qualitative considerations that 
tend to undermine the simplistic 
images of Warsaw Pact Superiority. 

Though the yearbook suggests 
considerable exaggeration in 
American analyses of Soviet data, 
its own presentation of official So- 
viet defense appropriations over 
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the years (pp. 266-67) shows the 
the Soviet outlays expanded at 
much greater rate than those ¢ 
the United States. Thus, total de 
fense spending in the USSR, by th 
SIPRI estimates, almost doubled i 
1960-69 and increased by almos 
one-third in 1965-69. US spen¢ 
ing also went up about one-thir 
in 1965-69 (including outlays fe 
Vietnam), but increased only abo 
40 percent over the entire perio 
1960-69. The comparative figure 
point up quite clearly the interac 
tion between the two powers’ ar 
budgets: in 1964-65, the “spir 
of Moscow” generated by t 
1963 nuclear test-ban treaty wa 
reflected in reduced arms expe 
ditures on both sides; and in 196 
and other years, increased U 
military spending spurred Mosco\ 
to follow suit. 

In the main, however, the SIPF 
analyses tend to deemphasize th 
magnitude of the Soviet milita 
effort relative to that of the Unite 
States. Official US estimates ¢ 
Soviet strength have indeed erre 
in the past, sometimes underes 
mating the Soviet strategic build 
up (as occurred in the late yea 
of Robert McNamara’s tenure) b 
more often overestimating it. 

Despite the shortcomings of t 
SIPRI yearbooks, they neverthé 
less provide the most comprehe 
sive and balanced analyses th 
far available of the arms race an 
arms control negotiations. Lik 
other recent analyses by Weste 
Sovietologists (e.g., Willia 
Welch’s American Images of S« 
viet Foreign Policy’) these studie 
challenge Western scholars t 
view the subject of arms competf 
tion in a more comparative framq 
work, especially in terms of 
dyadic model including the othe 
Superpower. 


| 
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RIC R. WOLF: Peasant Wars of 

2 Twentieth Century. London, 
aber & Faber, 1971. 

ARVEY MEYERSON: Vinh Long. 
oston, Houghton Mifflin, 1970. 
AUL F. LANGER and JOSEPH J. 
ASLOFF: North Vietnam and the 
athet Lao. Cambridge, Mass., 
harvard University Press, 1970. 


ROFESSOR WOLF’S volume sur- 
eys six revolutionary struggles 
r power during the last sixty 
ears—in Mexico, Russia, China, 
‘jetnam, Algeria, and Cuba—and 
ies to distill from them a general 
eory independent of the wide 
isparity between the _ histories 
nd cultural backgrounds of the 
ix countries. The generalization, 
nowever, entails a haziness in the 
ase of some of his most central 
kerms that makes his argument 
ifficult to follow. 

When Peasant Wars of the 
Twentieth Century appeared in 
ondon, The Economist welcomed 
't as a “non-Marxist attempt at 
class analysis,” and this purpose 
is confirmed by the author in his 
preface. Yet, the leaders in five of 
these six struggles certainly 
claimed to be acting on a Marxist 
analysis of society, and Professor 
Wolf, despite his stated purpose, 
does not satisfactorily explain 
away this contradiction though it 
would seem to be central to his 
book. He recognizes that in the 
peasant wars in Russia, China, 
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and Vietnam—all countries with 
a tradition of secret-society poli- 
tics congenial to revolution— 
Communist parties did provide 
middle-class leadership. However, 
even if there had been no such 
“outside agitators,” he argues, the 
peasants would have embarked on 
their struggles anyway, for ‘“‘peas- 
ants rise to redress wrong”’—al- 
though it is not always the most 
aggrieved who “rise”’ first. 

In support of this view, we are 
given a series of historical narra- 
tives, most of which continue the 
story after the war in question had 
been won and the_ revolution 
achieved. They make up the 
greater part of the book. We read 
that the Russian Revolution, 
though one of the six peasant wars 
studied, was not a peasant war at 
all. As for Cuba, we are told (1) 
that Castro’s revolution was the 
work of a small and_ isolated 
pocket of peasants; (2) that the 
Cuban countryside was not a true 
peasant society because of its 
plantation structure; and (3) that 
even Castro’s supporters were not 
real peasants but recent squatters 
who survived, for the most part, 
by growing hemp for the drug 
market of capitalist America. 

What, then, does constitute a 
peasant war? Is it a war in which 
peasants take the initiative, or one 
in which they merely provide can- 
non fodder? And, as one cannot 
have a peasant war without peas- 
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ants, we must know how they are 
to be defined. Professor Wolf is 
not very helpful here either. Peas- 
ants, he says, are “populations 
that are existentially [sic] involved 
in cultivation and make autono- 
mous decisions regarding the proc- 
esses of Cultivation.” Thus the 
Cuban plantation workers, lacking 
such decision-making power (not 
to mention “existential involve- 
ment”), are not peasants. 

To classify such workers as 
“proletarians,” not peasants, even 
when they are still leading a 
“peasant” life, is, of course, a fea- 
ture of contemporary Marxist so- 
cial analysis as well as of Profes- 
sor Wolf’s “non-Marxist class anal- 
ysis”: the Communist Party of 
Malaya, for example, thus labeled 
the Chinese peasant squatters 
who both grew rice and tapped 
rubber. Such classification is the 
fruit not of any search for scien- 
tific precision but of practical ne- 
cessity. In a society in which there 
is no industrial proletariat, some 
other class must be mobilized to 
work for the proletarian revolu- 
tion. Plantation workers generally 
are already organized by their em- 
ployers (or, in capitalist Malaya, 
often by their own cooperatives), 
and it is more efficient to take over 
such existing organizations in the 
name of trade unionism than to 
seek adherents to the revolution- 
ary cause by argument alone—it 
can even be more efficient than 
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the “armed propaganda” prac- 
ticed by many Far Eastern CPs. 

Professor Wolf seems to attrib- 
ute the “peasant wars” in Vietnam 
and Algeria largely to the /atifun- 
dium of the French period, even 
though the cultivators there had 
little scope for making decisions. 
(Perhaps a more realistic analysis 
would fix on the plantation organi- 
zation of food-growing as the key 
factor exposing /atifundium-work- 
ers to recruitment for a Leninist 
revolution.) Moreover, he argues 
that all the six revolutions occurred 
because of the coming of capital- 
ism from the alien West—more 
specifically, because of the conse- 
quent grievance of the peasants at 
having to pay for capital-formation 
through the medium of land rents 
(equals “surplus value”?). Are we 
then to suppose that it was sim- 
ply lack of capacity to “make 
autonomous decisions” which pre- 
vented peasants wars from devel- 
oping during the industrial revolu- 
tions in the West, when capital 
formation from agricultural sur- 
pluses was also taking place? And 
why have such struggles not 
erupted in recent times in the 
kibbutzim of Israel, the ko/khozy 
of the Soviet Union, or the kung 
she (communes) of the People’s 
Republic of China? 

Apart from these contradic- 
tions, which would have to be re- 
solved if his thesis were to stand 
up, Professor Wolf draws his his- 
tory uncritically from the polemics 
of journalists as much as from 
scholarly studies. Indeed, the fact 
that the book grew out of the Viet- 
nam “teach-ins”—and shares the 
anti-intellectual confusion of these 
occasions—may explain why it ap- 
pears to be less a dispassionate 
political analysis of the six revolu- 
tions for their own sakes than a 
specious restatement of general 
political determinism designed to 


play down the ruthlessness of 
Communist ambitions in the par- 
ticular case of Vietnam. 

Unlike Professor Wolf, Mr. Mey- 
erson is a newspaperman, and he 
addresses himself only to the war 
in Vietnam. Vinh Long shows up 
the incompetences and misadven- 
tures of the US forces in the Me- 
kong Delta just before and during 
the Tet offensive of 1968, when 
their fortunes were at their lowest 
point. We get a close-up view, au- 
thentically and vividly conveyed, 
which leads us to the immediate 
conclusion that American involve- 
ment in Vietnam was wrong, is 
bound to fail, and ought therefore 
to be terminated at once. In World 
War Il, British forces were dogged 
by similar muddies in Norway in 
1940 and in Burma in 1942; and 
if we were to follow the same logic, 
we would have to say that the Brit- 
ish involvement in World War II 
was wrong, was bound to fail, and 
should have been terminated at its 
low point. Even more important, 
Meyerson does not raise the ques- 
tion “What instead?” He argues 
that his fragmentary view is supe- 
rior to a more comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the war because 
the latter would of necessity be 
more superficial. Making a virtue 
of the fact that he can describe 
the war only in microcosm is in- 
genious: not only does it enhance 
the value of the author’s limited 
experience, but it renders every- 
body else’s information, including 
an estimation of what the fighting 
is all about or what the other side 
is up to, irrelevant. 

The question of what the other 
side has been up to in Laos for the 
last twenty-five years is examined 
rather more systematically by two 
Rand consultants in North Viet- 
nam and the Pathet Lao. Unfortu- 
nately, their book went to press 
before the revelations of Tran Van 
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Dinh, one of the organizers of 
Pathet Lao (and later South 
namese ambassador to Wash 
ton under the Diem regime), fF 
garding the formation of the P 
thet Lao and the information pr 
vided by the flow of defectors fro 
the Pathet Lao during 1971 6 
came available. However, Lang 
and Zasloff establish beyond reg 
sonable doubt the dependence 
the Pathet Lao on North Vietnar 
ese military support, aid and ag 
vice, and technical assistance (th 
military and non-military aid the 


the Pathet Lao receives include 
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some direct help from China ¢ 
well); there is even a ‘““‘commerci 
import program” in operation, 
appears from this study. The di 
pendence of the Pathet Lao on ai 
from North Vietnam is even grea re 
than North Vietnam’s own depe ( 
ence on foreign aid, and the Ran 
study documents the _ intimae 
with which everything is managet 
and answered for, by North Vie 
namese administrators. Equal 
significant, however, is the prot 
lem of the relationship betwee 
helpers and helped. North Vie 
nam’s own propensity toward mig 
appropriation, fulminated over 
often by Ho Chi Minh, crops up i 
the aid relationship at Xien 
Khouang much as the same phe 
nomenon occurs in Saigon; an 
apparently the exasperations 
American advisers and allies whic 
impressed Mr. Meyerson so uf 
favorably at Vinh Long afflicts jus 
as heavily their North Vietnames 
counterparts who deal with th 
Pathet Lao. Again, were we t 
apply Mr. Meyerson’s reasoning t 
the evidence collected by Messrs 
Langer and Zasloff, we should b 
forced to conclude that the Nort 
Vietnamese involvement in Lao 
is wrong, is bound to fail, ane 
therefore ought to be terminated 
at once. 
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Ventures in 
Soviet Diplomacy 


EDITORS’ NOTE: During recent years, analysts and scholars have discerned a growing 
disposition on the part of the USSR to operate in world affairs primarily as a state with global 
interests and concerns. This approach has involved the Soviet Union with an expanding 
spectrum of international forces and has greatly increased the complexity of its dealings with 
the outside world. The three articles that follow discuss aspects of this evolving situation. 

Mr. Saeki describes the protracted negotiations between Moscow and Tokyo looking toward 
cooperation in Siberian economic development. Mr. Barnds explores the USSR’s emergence as 
a major factor in South Asian affairs and its likely future course on the subcontinent. 

And, finally, Mr. Watt examines the dilemmas that confront Moscow in the Persian Gulf 

area as British power recedes from there—dilemmas born of both local conditions and 
Sino-Soviet rivalry. 


Toward Japanese Cooperation 


By Kiichi Saeki 


ince 1959 the Soviet Union has been engaged 
in a broad-scale development of its Siberian 
and Far Eastern territories... The Brezhnev- 
Kosygin leadership which succeeded First Secretary 
Khrushchev in the autumn of 1964 has, if anything, 
accorded still higher priority to this program within 
the overall Soviet economic strategy. In January 
1966, an important new element was introduced 


Mr. Saeki is President of the Nomura Institute of 
Technology and Economics (Kamakura) and former 
President of the National Defense College of Japan 
(1961-64). He is author of Nihon no anzen hosho 
(The Security of Japan), 1966, and co-author of 
Kyoto no anzen hosho (The Security of the Far East), 
1968. 


in Siberian Development 


into these plans when talks began between Japanese 
and Soviet interests concerning the possibility of 
joint exploitation of the natural gas resources of the 
northern portion of the Soviet island of Sakhalin. 
Since then, the two sides have come to specific 
agreements on joint development of Far Eastern 
forest resources and reciprocal trade exchanges in- 
volving lumber and a combination of machinery and 
consumer goods, and on development of port facili- 
ties in the Bay of Wrangel geared to expanded | 


1It should be noted that the eastern reaches of the USSR 
comprise three major regions: West Siberia, stretching from 
Tyumenskaia Oblast in the West to Tomskaia Oblast in the 
East; East Siberia, from Krasnoiarskii Krai to Chitinskaia Oblast; 
and the Far East, embracing all territory to the east of and 
including the Yakutskaia Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic. 


Toward Japanese Cooperation in Siberian Development 


Japanese-Soviet trade. Other proposals, in some 
cases involving more than one billion dollars of 
Japanese investment, have been tabled by the Soviet 
Union and Japanese firms and are still under con- 
sideration and negotiation. The present study 
attempts to determine the various factors bearing on 
this bilateral economic relationship and to assess 
the potential for expanded Japanese cooperation in 
the mammoth Soviet undertaking. 

To understand the nature of present and envis- 
aged Soviet-Japanese cooperation, it is useful to 
examine the scope of the Soviet objectives in these 
regions. Based on plans developed during the 
1954-58 Five-Year Plan period, the USSR con- 
centrated during 1959-65 on the construction of 
ferrous metallurgy plants, large thermal-power sta- 
tions, and chemical plants, and on the development 
of oil- and gas-extraction industries. In the following 
five years (1966-70), the Soviet Union continued 
to invest heavily in its eastern regions, devoting 
50.9 billion rubles—or 16.2 percent of a total in- 
vestment budget of 312 billion rubles—to develop- 
ment of Siberia and the Far East.* The result was 
that for this period industrial production increased 
at an average annual rate of 8.8 percent for West 
Siberia, 9.6 percent for East Siberia, and 8.6 percent 
for the Far Eastern Economic Region—compared 
with an increase in total Soviet production of 8.6 
percent.* In this expansion, priority was given to 
the exploitation of fuel resources, to the production 
of power, and to the development of nonferrous 
metallurgy, the chemical industry, and the timber- 
processing industry (all requiring large volumes of 
power). Particular emphasis was given to the crea- 
tion of industrial complexes in West Siberia geared 
to utilization of newly-discovered oil and gas reserves 
and existing forest resources. 

The Ninth Five-Year Plan (for 1971-75), building 
on the achievements of the previous periods, has 
reaffirmed the Soviet determination to carry on the 
development of Siberia and the Far East, with par- 
ticular emphasis on exploitation of energy resources. 
Highest priority among programs for the eastern 
regions is given to development of the oil and gas 
fields of West Siberia and related industrial facilities. 
As for East Siberia, the emphasis is on development 
of ferrous and nonferrous metallurgy, forestry, pulp- 
SR nen och ala SES ee a ee ee 

? Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1970 g. (USSR National 
Economy in 1970), Moscow, Statistika, 1971, p. 478; and 
Narodnoe khoziaistvo RSFSR v 1970 g. (RSFSR National Economy 


in 1970), Moscow, Statistika, 1971, p. 320. 
3 Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1970 g., p. 139. 


Rationale for Cooperation | 


and-paper manufacturing, and electric power gen 
eration, with particular stress on the creation o 
industrial complexes in the southern portion of the 
region. For the Far East, the emphasis is on develop 
ment of the necessary infrastructure (i.e., man- 
power, housing, water supply, telecommunications 
roads, and other transportation facilities) for ele 

tric power generation, mining, timber processing 
pulp-and-paper manufacturing, and fishing, in addi 
tion to construction of oil refineries and improve 
ment of harbor facilities.* 

In examining the Soviet development effort in 
Siberia and the Far East, one can discern several 
major motivations. First, the USSR seems deter 
mined to develop giant, continuous economic com 
plexes stretching from European Russia to the Urals 
and on into Siberia. Second, the Soviet Union desires 
to assure its industry the needed fuels and raw 
materials by exploiting the resources of Siberia on 
a broader scale. Furthermore, the export of Siberian 
and Far Eastern resources promises to earn the 
Soviet Union significant amounts of foreign cur- 
rency or reciprocal imports of advanced machinery 


and consumer goods. 


; 


In its development of West Siberia, the USSR can 
rely, at least in part, on the industrial might of 
Moscow and Leningrad as well as on imports from 
Western Europe or even the United States.® It is a 
far different matter to develop projects in East 
Siberia and the Far Eastern territories because of 
the extremely high costs involved in transporting 
from European Russia the machinery, construction 
materials, and consumer goods required for develop- 
ment of these remote regions. Thus, it is natural 
that the USSR has sought to introduce Japanese 
industrial strength into the picture. Moscow appar- 
ently envisages a scenario in which the Soviet Union 
exports a portion of its rich raw material resources 
to Japan in return for Japanese exports of machinery 
and consumer goods for the development of Siberia 
and of the transportation infrastructure of the Soviet 


SS 


4 See the Directives of the 24th Soviet Party Congress on the 
1971-75 Five-Year Plan, Pravda (Moscow), April 11, 1971. 

° For example, The Wall Street Journal (New York), Dec. 1, 1971, 
p. 18, reported that contracts totalling $125 million were signed 
between US companies and Soviet foreign. trade officials 
involving Soviet export of $60 million in nonferrous metals in 
return for $65 million of US mining, oil-drilling and other equipment. 
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Toward Japanese Cooperation in Siberian Development 


Table 1: Growth of Soviet Foreign Trade 
(millions of rubles) 


1965 1970 
Total Turnover 14,610 22,085 
With socialist 
countries 10,050 14,410 
With other 
countries 4,560 ip she 


SOURCE: Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1970 g. (USSR National Econ- 
omy in 1970), Moscow, Statistika, 1971, p. 615. 


East. Furthermore, she hopes to parlay Japan’s 
thirst for additional raw material and energy re- 
sources into the extension of huge Japanese credits 
for the development of Siberia and the Far East. 
Through economic cooperation, the Soviet Union 
hopes to establish stable, permanent markets for 
the resources of the area. In return, it can gain the 
payoff of imports of advanced Japanese technology, 
so vital to economic growth, and also ease pressures 
on its own consumer-goods industries by importing 
Japanese textiles. 

Dmitri Petrov, of the Institute for International 
Relations and the World Economy, USSR Academy 
of Sciences, delineated just such a Soviet rationale 
for developing a close economic relationship with 
Japan in a lecture delivered in Tokyo in May 1970. 
Noting the potential for complementary trade based 
upon each country’s comparative advantage, Mr. 
Petrov foresaw a great potential for boosting Japan- 
ese-Soviet trade markedly above the three percent it 
presently represents in the total trade of the two 
countries. He painted a glowing picture of the 
market for textiles and other consumer goods which 
would emerge in a developing Soviet Siberia and 
Far East. He also noted the transportation advan- 
tages of dealing with Japan—it takes ten days by 
rail from European Russia to the Far East compared 
with only a day and a half by ship to Nakhodka 
from the port of Niigata, centrally located on the 
Japanese coast of the Sea of Japan. In promoting 
the concept of expanded Soviet-Japanese relations, 
Mr. Petrov also alluded to the common interests 
of the USSR and Japan in reiaxing tensions in the 
Far East and Asia. 

For its part, Japan is drawn to participation in 
the Soviet economic plans by two primary motives— 
a desire to expand Japan’s export trade and the 
need for access to reliable and economical supplies 


of industrial raw materials and energy resources. 
Expansion of export trade is of critical importance 
to the Japanese economy if it is to sustain a high 
rate of growth while maintaining a favorable balance 
of payments. Especially, amid the uncertainties of 
the international monetary system, Japan must seek 
to diversify its export markets. The evidence oa 
recent years shows that the Soviet Union is increas- 
ing its foreign trade activity and is thereby becoming 
an increasingly attractive target for Japanese trade 
expansion. Between 1950 and 1965, the foreign 
trade volume of the USSR increased fivefold com- 
pared to an increase of 3.5 times in Soviet gross 
social product.’ As Table 1 indicates, Soviet trade 
has continued to expand since 1965, and the most 
rapid growth has been with countries outside the 
socialist camp. The successes of Great Britain, 
Finland, France, Italy, and West Germany in pene- 
trating the Soviet market (see Table 2) lend par- 
ticular impetus to the Japanese effort. Cooperation 
in the development of Siberia can be seen as a 
good basis for opening or expanding access to the 
entire Soviet market, and as we shall see below, 
Japanese trade with the Soviet Union has indeed 
expanded considerably since 1966. 

Inextricably linked with economic growth and 
expansion of exports in the case of Japan is the 
matter of ensuring a steady supply of raw materials 
and energy. Japan depends on overseas supply for 


SS 


® Yearbook of International Trade Statistics 1969, United Nations, 
New York, 1971, p. 848; and Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1965 g. 
(USSR National Economy in 1965), Moscow, Statistika, 1966, p. 55. 


Table 2: Soviet Trade Partners 
(in percentage) 


1965 1970 
Total trade turnover 100.0 100.0 
With socialist countries 68.8 65.2 
With capitalist countries, a 34.8 
including: 
Britain Zur 2.9 
Japan 2.2 3.4 
West Germany iz 2a 
France 1.4 1.9 
Italy As 2.4 


= S 


SOURCES: Vneshniaia torgovlia SSSR v 1965 g. (USSR Foreign Trade 
in 1965), Moscow, Mezhdunarodnie otnosheniia, 1966, p. 16; and 
Vneshniaia torgovlia SSSR v. 1970 g. (USSR Foreign Trade in 1970), 
Moscow, Mezhdunarodnie otnosheniia, 1971, p. 16. 


early 90 percent of basic industrial resources. 
he nation’s need for iron, copper, nickel, tungsten, 
in, Manganese, molybdenum, oil, and gas will in- 
ease dramatically as the Japanese economy ex- 
ands in the future. For example, it has been 
‘stimated that Japanese oil consumption will rise 
rom 230 million kiloliters in 1970 to 800 million 
“iloliters in 1985. This dependence on external 
upply sources makes the Japanese economy highly 
susceptible to the impact of international tensions 
nd hence makes it essential for Tokyo to maintain 
riendly relations with all countries supplying critical 
sources and to develop supply channels which are 
nlikely to be disrupted by international disputes. 

Japan’s vulnerability to the vicissitudes of the 
nternational supply situation can be demonstrated 
yy the examples of coking coal and oil. Over time, 
he Japanese iron industry has come to rely on 
shipments of bituminous coal from the mines of 
Nest Virginia in the United States. However, the 
ossibilities of increasing exports from these areas 
lave dimmed in light of the new American concern 
ith pollution and the fact that West Virginia coal 
S a promising low-pollution fuel for power plants 
n the United States. Consequently, the price 
sharged to Japanese importers for this coking coal 
vas risen substantially, and Japanese iron manu- 
acturers finally had to advance the West Virginia 
nining firms $25 million to induce them to expand 
yroduction of coal.’ In the case of oil, Japan was 
assentially helpless in the face of the 1971 price- 
‘aising offensive of OPEC (Organization of Petroleum 
=xporting Countries). 

As a result of these and similar problems, the 
Japanese financial world has become increasingly 
aware of the necessity to diversify the source of 
supply of essential resources in the coming decades. 
Df course, there is also a constant search for means 
0 reduce costs of such materials by procuring them 
at lesser distances from the Japanese islands. The 
mportance of the geographical factor is demon- 
strated by the fact that it costs Japan about eight 
ollars a ton to transport coal from the United 
States, compared with an estimated cost of only 
‘hree dollars a ton for shipping coal from the Soviet 
sastern regions. It is therefore natural that keen 
nterest has centered on the prospect of coopera- 


7 Nippon Stee! Corporation loaned $25 million through the 
isho-lwai Trading Company to the Island Creek Coal Corporation 
of West Virginia. The loan was at 6.24-percent interest, with 
epayment through the export of 30 million tons of coal at a rate of 
io million tons a year for 15 years. 


tion in the development of the resources of Siberia 
and the Far East as a promising means of assuring 
long-term and stable sources of many critical sup- 
plies at favorable prices. 


Institutional Framework 


It is in the context of the broadly congruent Soviet 
and Japanese motivations described above that one 
must examine the developing Japanese-Soviet eco- 
nomic relationship. Shortly after the initial talks in 
January 1966, an institutional framework was estab- 
lished for further examination of possible joint 
economic undertakings—the Joint Japan-Soviet 
Economic Committee.’ At its first meeting in March 
1966, this body of Japanese businessmen and rep- 
resentatives of Soviet planning and trade agencies 
discussed the North Sakhalin project, development 
of West Siberian oil and gas reserves, construction 
of pipelines, development of Soviet copper deposits, 
expansion and consolidation of port facilities in the 
Soviet Far East, and development of the forest re- 
sources and pulp industry in the Far East.’ Although 
the session failed to produce any concrete agree- 
ments, it saw the Soviet Union solicit substantial 
Japanese participation in a broad range of Siberian 
projects, a pattern which has persisted in sub- 
sequent meetings. 

At the second session of the Joint Committee, 
held June 12-14, 1967, both sides reached general 
agreement on development of forest resources in 
the Soviet Far East.** The agreement was finalized 
on July 24, and KS Industrial Co., Ltd. was estab- 


8 The Joint Committee was organized as a result of trade 
talks between Soviet agencies and Japanese business in June 1965. 
Members of the Japanese side are top managerial personnel, 
most of them members of the Federation of Economic 
Organizations (Keidan-ren). Although no Japanese government 
officials had served on the Committee through 1971, the Japanese 
Government has provided advice and consultation. The 
Soviet-Japanese Committee (the Soviet counterpart of the 
Japanese group) is headed by Ivan F. Semichastnov, First Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade of the USSR, and it comprises 
high-ranking officials in ministries involved in trade and industrial 
exploitation of Siberia. See Nihon Kogyo Shimbun (Tokyo), 
March 17, 1966, for a discussion of the origins of the 
Joint Committee. 

9 For accounts of Soviet and Japanese objectives at this first joint 
session—which ran March 14 through 23—see Mainichi Shimbun 
(Tokyo), March 13, 1966; Nihon Kogyo Shimbun March 17, 1966; 
and Nihon Keizai Shimbun (Tokyo), March 23, 1966. 

10 The session also examined Japanese participation in the 
development of pipelines from West Siberia to the Far East and 
cooperative development of Soviet Far Eastern ports. See 
Nihon Keizai Shimbun, June 15, 1967, and Jan. 12, 1968. 
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Soviet technicians lay pipelines to carry oi! from the 


Tyumen oilfields. 
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—From Soviet Life (Washington, DC) 
No. 4, April 1968. 


lished and capitalized by 14 Japanese trading firms 
to act as party to the contract and as liaison for the 


Japanese side of the project. The agreement set a 
precedent for bilateral cooperation in Siberian devel- 


opment and also established a production-sharing 
formula which is expected to serve as a model for 


future joint projects—the so-called “KS formula.” 


It stipulated that: (1) Japan was to supply the USSR 
with a total of $163 million worth of materials for 
development and consumption over a period of 
three years, and in return the Soviet Union would 
ship to Japan 8 million cubic meters of timber 
equivalent in value to the aforementioned sum; (2) 
the Soviet Union was to pay a 20-percent deposit 


on the $133 million worth of machinery included 


in the total $163 million imports from Japan, with 
the balance to be paid over a five-year period at 
5.8 percent interest; (3) in return for Japanese 
exports of $30 million in consumer goods, the USSR 
would pay $15 million in 1969 and the remainder 
four years afterwards; (4) the Soviet timber was to 
be priced at a figure of $21 a cubic meter (based on 
1968 prices) in 1969 and 1970, with an increase 
equal to one percent of the base price in each year 
beginning in 1971. The agreement was to run from 
1969 through 1973, and discussions concerning 
an extension were to be held at the end of 1972. 

The next two sessions of the Joint Japan-Soviet 
Economic Committee were held in December 1968 
and February 1970, and various subcommittees 
continued to negotiate on a number of specific 
proposals for joint undertakings. The February 1970 
Moscow session arrived at an agreement on the 
following steps: (1) to speed up negotiation of 
contracts concerning cooperation in designing and 
supplying equipment and materials for construction 
of a new harbor in the Bay of Wrangel; (2) to expe- 
dite technical and economic research for develop- 
ment of natural gas resources in the Yakutskaia 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic and in Sakha- 
lin; (3) to accelerate the preparation and exchange 
of information aimed at early resolution of problems 
of the supply of coal and iron ores to Japan; (4) to 
expedite negotiations on commercial and technical 
matters regarding development of the production 
of chips, pulp, and timber from broadleaf trees and 


11The term ‘KS formula’ derives from the initials of the 
surnames of the late Mr. Ryosei Kawai (former Chairman 
of the Komatsu Manufacturing Company, Ltd.) and of Soviet 
official |. F. Semichastnov. These two were instrumental in 
negotiating this first cooperative Japanese-Soviet venture in Siberia. 
See Sankei Shimbun (Tokyo), July 25, 1968. 


their supply to Japan; and (5) to encourage scien- 
tific and technical exchange through inspections 
by experts and through exhibitions of techniques 
n woodworking and in the production of iron and 
steel, tractors, construction machinery, heavy elec- 
tric equipment, and household appliances.” 


Rapport on Ports 


This agreement yielded concrete results in at 
east one area—the matter of Soviet port develop- 
ment. Since March 1966, there had been discussion 
of Japanese participation in the modernization or 
construction of Soviet Far Eastern ports as a logical 
contribution to expanded Soviet-Japanese trade. 
During 1968, attention focused on potential Japa- 
nese participation in the construction of a new 
Soviet port on the Bay of Wrangel capable of han- 
dling annually 10 million tons of coal, 800,000 
tons of wood chips, and various other cargo. At the 
December 1968 meeting of the Joint Committee, a 
Harbor Transport Committee was established to 
pursue negotiations on this matter.’’ Basic agree- 
ment on the Wrangel Bay project was reached on 
December 18, 1970. According to this agreement 
the Japanese are to supply equipment and machin- 
ery for Soviet construction of the planned coal and 
wood-chip facilities, plus container-handling facili- 
ties with an annual capacity of 120,000 to 140,000 
units. The Japanese will extend a credit of 80 mil- 
lion dollars, repayable in cash over seven years at 
six percent interest. The arrangement got an official 
stamp of approval on September 22, 1971, when the 
Japanese Foreign Ministry and the USSR Ministry of 
Foreign Trade exchanged notes supporting the 
project.’* Although the two governments simultane- 
ously initialed a new five-year trade agreement which 
‘set total trade between the two countries at 51.6 
billion dollars over the period 1971-75,"* there have 
been no concrete agreements on joint Japanese- 
‘Soviet economic projects in Siberia. 


12 Nihon Keizai Shimbun, Feb. 16, 1970. During the Moscow 
sessions, Japanese delegation head Shigeo Nagano, President of the 
Japanese Chamber of Commerce and Industry, had an interview 
‘with Premier A. N. Kosygin in which the Soviet leader stated that 
‘natural gas reserves of North Sakhalin were insufficient 
(16 billion cubic meters against an originally-estimated 
60 billion cubic meters) to justify exploitation. /bid., Feb. 19, 1970. 

13 Mainichi Shimbun, Dec. 12, 1968. 

14 See Nihon Keizai Shimbun, Dec. 19, 1970. 

18 /bid., Sept. 29, 1971. 

16 /bid. 


A fifth session of the Joint Japanese-Soviet Eco- 
nomic Committee scheduled for April 1971 was 
twice postponed. Some attributed the delay to Soviet 
vexation over Japanese caution in concluding siz- 
able contracts for the joint development of Siberia. 
Japanese firms have indeed been reluctant to ad- 
vance the enormous credits sought by the Soviet 
Union without any firm guarantees of repayment or 
assurance of oil delivery, and have also desired very 
detailed technical data before proceeding on such 
proposals as participation in the development of 
West Siberian oil fields and the construction of pipe- 
lines from that region to the Far East. When the 
fifth session finally convened on February 21-24, 
1972, there were indications of some progress. 
According to a communique released at the end 
of the meetings, 


Japan and the Soviet Union will appoint working 
groups respectively to work on formulating draft 
agreements acceptable to both sides on the con- 
struction of an oil pipeline and terms of Japanese 
credits with which the Soviet Union will purchase 
stee/ tube and other equipment and materials from 
Japan.” 


Further, the USSR agreed to permit a Japanese 
survey mission to visit the Tyumen oil fields of West 
Siberia, and the Japanese Government responded by 
sending to the meeting high-ranking officials from 
the Foreign Ministry, the Finance Ministry, and the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry—an 
unprecedented acknowledgment of the importance 
of the discussions. 


Bargaining over Oil and Gas 


As suggested above, examination of the progress 
to date in negotiations on the West Siberian scheme 
as well as on other projects considered by the Joint 
Committee is instructive both with regard to the 
potential for Japanese-Soviet cooperation in Siberian 
development and with regard to the obstacles lying 
in the path of such cooperation. The proposals con- 
cerning Japanese participation in the development 
of the Tyumen oil fields and construction of a 6,660- 
kilometer pipeline from Anzhero-Sudzhensk to the 
port of Nakhodka was tabled by the USSR at the 


17 The New York Times (New York), Feb. 25, 1972. 
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first session of the Joint Committee, in March 1966. 
The project envisaged a Japanese credit of 1.45 
billion rubles (or better than $1.5 billion, assuming 
an exchange rate of 1.11 dollars to the ruble), with 
repayment of principal and interest over a 20-year 
period through the export of 10-12 million tons of 
Tyumen oil annually to Japan."* At the second meet- 
ing of the Joint Committee (in June 1967) an 
experts’ conference was established to investigate 
the project further. In the meantime, Japanese 
circles evinced a desire to limit involvement to con- 
struction of the pipeline and the wish to establish 
a shorter term for repayment. Although the West 
Siberian oil scheme was apparently shelved at the 
third session of the Joint Committee, it has re- 
mained a prime target of Soviet negotiators. In 
October 1971, V. Spandarian, a member of the 
USSR State Planning Committee, attempted to re- 
kindle Japanese interest by stating: 


Japanese business circles are devoting special 
attention to prospects for cooperation with Soviet 
organizations in the construction of a petroleum 
pipeline that would ensure the transportation of Tyu- 
men petroleum to the Far East and its export to 


18 See Mainichi Shimbun, March 13, 1966, and Nihon Keizai 
Shimbun, March 23, 1966. 


THE SOVIET SALES PITCH 


The Soviet Union is consistently carrying out a policy 
of the accelerated development of the productive forces 
of the country’s eastern regions, in particular the 
economic potential of the Far East. The development of 
the enormous fuel, power and raw-material wealth and 
the industrial and agricultural resources of these vast 
areas of the Soviet Union is of serious national-economic 
importance. At the same time, this can facilitate the 
development of trade with the countries adjacent to the 
Pacific basin, including our neighbor Japan. 

The most farsighted representatives of Japanese 
business circles have long appreciated the possibilities 
that will open up for Japan in connection with the suc- 
cessful development of the economy of the USSR’s 
eastern regions both from the standpoint of obtaining 
large orders for the delivery of Japanese equipment, 
machinery and industrial materials and from the stand- 
point of the expansion of purchases in the USSR of 
types of raw materials and fuel for which Japan has a 
great need. 


—V. Spandarian, member of the USSR State Planning 
Commission, in Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 20, 1971. 


Japan. The interest of Japan’s business circles in this 
problem is explained not only by the enormous | 
importance of petroleum to the Japanese economy 
but also by concern over the dominance of foreign 
oil monopolies over the Japanese market." | 


The measures agreed upon at the February 1972 
session of the Joint Committee indicate progress, 
but they still leave many issues subject to further 
negotiation. 

Another matter which has been under discussion 
since 1966 is Japanese participation in the exploita- 
tion of natural gas resources in North Sakhalin. The 
talks have been between the Marubeni-lida and 
Teikoku Oil group on the Japanese side and repre- 
sentatives of the USSR Ministry of the Gas Industry 
on the Soviet side. The initial proposal was for 
construction of a 1,000-kilometer pipeline between 
Okha and Krilon, with the capacity to supply Japan 
with 2-2.4 billion cubic meters of natural gas 
annually. Five rounds of negotiation failed to bring 
agreement on price or on the target date for com- 
mencement of gas supply. In November 1967, the 
Teikoku group announced that it had decided to 
shelve the negotiations due to these uncertainties.”° 
Nevertheless, at the third session of the Joint Com- 
mittee, in December 1968, the Japanese announced 
establishment of an expert committee on North 
Sakhalin natural gas, and there was discussion of 
a plan to bring the gas directly to Hokkaido.” 

Since 1968 nothing further has been resolved 
concerning the North Sakhalin project. The USSR 
has attempted to shift Japanese attention to the 
exploitation of gas supplies in the Yakutskaia Auto- 
nomous Soviet Socialist Republic. The latter would 
involve construction of a 2,000-kilometer line from 
Yakutsk to either Okha on Sakhalin or to Khabarovsk, 
either of which would reputedly provide Japan 10 
billion cubic meters of gas annually. In February 
1970, Soviet Premier A. N. Kosygin reportedly 
entered the picture by downplaying the reserves of 
North Sakhalin and urging the Japanese to consider 
participation in exploitation of the Yakut depos- 
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19 Pravda, Oct. 20, 1971. 

20 Nihon Kogyo Shimbun, Nov. 25, 1967. During a January 1968 
visit to Japan, N. K. Baibakov, Chairman of the Soviet Gosplan 
(State Planning Committee), noted that the Japanese had 
terminated negotiations on North Sakhalin just before they were 
concluded, and he also noted the growing interest in Indonesia 
as an investment alternative among Japanese. See Nihon Keizai 
Shimbun, Jan. 19, 1968, and Nikkan Kogyo Shimbun (Tokyo), 
Jan. 17, 1968. 

21 Mainichi Shimbun, Dec. 12, 1968. 


ts.**. But the Japanese side has continued to balk 
t this idea, particularly concentrating its criticism 
differences in quality standards. Recently, as 
oted above, the Soviet emphasis has centered on 
est Siberia.” 

Another early proposal was the Japanese sugges- 
jon to participate in development of the Udokan 
Yopper Mine, some 600 kilometers northeast of 
thita. The Japanese envisaged a contribution of 
some 100 million rubles ($111 million) toward an 
estimated development cost of 400 million rubles.” 
The Soviet side countered with the proposal that 
Japan provide 800 million rubles toward an esti- 
nated development cost of 1.2-1.5 billion rubles. 
\ joint experts’ conference was scheduled but was 
yever held. Of lesser scope were projects in the 
xxploitation of coal and iron ore deposits in the 
fakutskaia ASSR. The Japanese side has manifested 
an interest in coking coal, and the matter continues 
‘0 be discussed by a Japanese-Soviet Raw Material 
2oal Expert Committee.” 

A final matter—trelated to the Wrangel Bay port 
evelopment—is the so-called NS Project (the 
nitials are from the surnames of K. Nanba, Presi- 
ent of Oji Paper Co., Ltd., and V. N. Sushkov, 
Shief of the Main Administration for Import of 

achinery from Capitalist Countries, USSR Ministry 
f Foreign Trade) for the manufacture and export 
70 Japan of pulpwood and chips from broadleaf 
‘rees of the Soviet Far East. At the December 1968 
session of the Joint Committee, an expert com- 
mittee was established to pursue negotiations on 
this project.** Although agreement was reached in 
December 1970 for Japanese export of 45 million 
dollars worth of equipment on a credit basis of six 
years and six percent (to be paid by shipment of 
8.05 million tons of industrial chips), the deal has 
apparently not been finalized. 


22 See footnote 12 above. In a commentary of Sept. 24, 1971, 
Asahi Shimbun (Tokyo) suggested that North Sakhalin natural gas 
exploitation had been a Soviet decoy. It was noted that Soviet 
fas industry officials broached development of Yakut natural gas 

ith Mr. S. Nagano during the December 1968 Joint Committee 

eetings. 

23 In September 1971, USSR Foreign Trade Minister Patolichev 
old interests in Tokyo that the North Sakhalin project was not 

conomically feasible. He also noted that the Yakut gas project 
as a long-term matter and suggested that priority be placed on 

e Tyumen oil pipeline. 

24 The initiative for this project seems to have come from the 
Japanese side. See Nihon Keizai Shimbun, March 23 and 24, 1966. 

25 Nikkan Kogyo Shimbun, Dec. 9, 1970. This account noted 

tt a Japanese technical inspection team had visited some Yakut 
doal mines during August 1971. 

26 Mainichi Shimbun, Dec. 12, 1968. 


THE JAPANESE INTEREST 


For our country, the economic significance of the 
development of the Tyumen Oil Fields is extremely 
great. This will make it possible to diversify sources of 
oil imports and secure low-sulphur crude oil, which is 
indispensable to cope with pollution problems. In addi- 
tion, it will be possible to export machines for develop- 


ment use, including steel tube for pipelines and related 
materials. With this as pump priming, it will also 
become easy for the pending development of coal, 
natural gas, and other resources to be put on the 
right track. 


—Unsigned commentary in Sankei 


Shimbun (Tokyo), Feb. 25, 1972. 


Although there is still much uncertainty about 
future joint projects, the impact of the agreements 
to date on trade volume has been impressive. In 
the four years since the KS formula was established, 
trade between the two countries has almost equaled 
the total for the decade preceding 1968, and the 
expansion is expected to continue through at least 
1975. Prior to the KS production-sharing formula, 
two forms of commercial relations had character- 
ized Japanese-Soviet trade: (1) transactions between 
individual Soviet public corporations on the one 
hand and individual Japanese trading firms on the 
Other, and (2) coastal trade between _ individual 
Soviet cooperative associations and operators of 
smaller Japanese enterprises located on the coast 
of the Sea of Japan. Obviously, the KS formula has 
produced a new large-scale pattern of trade based 
on Japanese-Soviet cooperation in Siberian develop- 
ment. Whereas most Japanese-Soviet trade in the 
past had been with European Russia—with the ex- 
ception of some timber and coal—the trade result- 
ing from Siberian and Far Eastern development is 
bound to predominate in the bilateral trade of the 
future. Clearly, the development projects currently 
under study—with their gigantic scale and enormous 
requirements for machinery and credit—provide 
conditions which might result in rapid expansion 
of bilateral trade. 

On the other hand, there are certain factors which 
clearly inhibit a rapid expansion of this cooperative 
relationship. The Soviet Union has high expecta- 
tions concerning the scale of development of its 
eastern regions. However, the total amount of in- 
vestment required and the amount of capital and 
material expected from Japan are beyond the invest- 
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ment and financing capacity of the private Japanese 
enterprises concerned. This was demonstrated in 
the case of the Udokan Copper Mine project, where 
the Japanese anticipated an investment of 100 
million rubles in contrast to Soviet hopes for Japa- 
nese investments of 800 million rubles. Further- 
more, the envisaged projects require dispersion of 
capital over wide geographical areas. Considerable 
investment in roads, power transmission and other 
aspects of the economic infrastructure is also 
needed, and is complicated by extreme cold in 
many of the regions in question. As a result, capital 
efficiency is bound to be low, and the return of 
capital slow. The current Soviet emphasis on West 
Siberia within its eastern program also acts to 
dampen Japanese enthusiasm. 
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Areas of Friction 


| The most troublesome subject currently under 
negotiation is the Soviet effort to have Japanese 
firms extend credit on a “bank-loan basis.”’’? Under 
this system the Soviet Union has a currently out- 
standing debt of $300 million to Italy (with a 10- 
percent deposit and payment of the remaining 90 
percent over 10 years at six percent); $345 million 
to West Germany (12 years at six percent); and 
$800 million to France.** In contrast to such rela- 
tively low-cost, long-term arrangements, the Japa- 
nese firms would prefer to extend credit to the 
Soviet Union under the suppliers’ credit system,” 
which would set a maximum repayment period of 
five years and no grace period. 

The Japanese are sensitive to the Soviet demands 
for credit for a number of other reasons. They argue 
that Japanese-Soviet trade has consistently exceeded 
negotiated levels and has shown a consistent excess 
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27 Officials of the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade and of the 
Soviet Foreign Trade Bank visited Japan early in April 1971, 
seeking long-term, low-interest bank loans with the participation of 
Japan’s Export-Import Bank and the city banks. Their failure 
to get a positive response may have been an important factor in 
postponement of the fifth session of the Joint Committee. 

28 Soviet attempts to pressure Japanese business and government 
officials into competing with Western Europe in credit terms is 
evidenced by an article by Yurii Khukov in Pravda, Dec. 5, 1970: 
“Japanese with whom we spoke often told us that they have 
been reading with great interest reports on the USSR’s 
far-reaching, comprehensive agreements with France, Italy, Britain, 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, based on the extension of 
long-term loans, especially those by which the country interested in 
receiving a particular type of Soviet item furnishes the 
equipment for building plants and then receives their output in 
payment for this equipment.” 


of Soviet exports over imports, /.e., has represented 
an implicit Japanese extension of credit. Secondly, 
Japan suffers from a persistent capital shortage in 
its rapidly growing economy, and while Japan does 
export capital to less-developed countries, it sees 
no need to do so in great quantities in the case of 
the advanced Soviet industrial economy. Further- 
more, while Japan does have a favorable balance of 
international payments, it does not have a reserve 
capacity to grant credit. As it is, Japanese firms 
have borrowed large amounts of money from 
Western countries on 3-to-5-year terms at 9 percent 
interest. Service on this debt totals some $500 
million annually. Hence, there is little inclination 
to offer Soviet agencies more lenient terms. Finally, 
it is impossible for the city-bank system of Japan 
to loan money on the conditions requested by the 
USSR. Thus it would be necessary for the Export 
and Import Bank of Japan to provide the funds 
should a transfer to the bank-loan approach be 
agreed upon. 

Another source of disagreement in negotiations 
on Japanese-Soviet cooperation in Siberian develop- 
ment is the matter of pricing. The Soviet side has 
proposed that trade be carried on at international 
prices. The Japanese wish to adopt a new produc- 
tion-sharing system under which jointly-developed 
Siberian raw material resources would be imported 
to Japan at prices sufficiently below world market 
prices to reimburse the Japanese developer for his 
development costs (investment, depreciation, and 
interest) as well as to provide a small margin of 
profit to the developer when measured against the 
cost of alternative sources of these materials. 

Cooperation in Siberian development is also 
clouded by ambiguous technical and economic in- 
formation. Numerous questions remain to be re- 
solved. For example, if the Soviet Union is to export 
coal and ores to Japan, cargo-handling and land- 
transport capacity must be provided for an annual 
movement of some 2 million tons of these com- 
modities. Likewise, research has not been completed 
on the comparative cost of transport of Soviet natural 
gas by pipeline or by LNG (liquified natural gas) 
tankers; nor do the Japanese know in what year 
supply would begin. There are also considerable 
problems involved in the industrial application of a 
large volume of natural gas: e.g., is it profitable to 
operate on this basis? How much oil, natural gas, 
or other resources can be reliably counted on and 
for how long? Even if all projects could be profitably 
Operated at the time of construction, would they 


remain profitable when the FOB price of imported 
raw materials from the Soviet Union rises markedly 
with a possible rise in international prices? 
Another obstacle is the matter of the develop- 
‘ment-cooperation formula to be applied. The Japa- 
nese are inclined to favor the formula they use in 
relations with developing countries—/.e., cooperation 
is extended on the spot, with Japanese participation 
in every phase of development from pre-investment 
investigation right through implementation of the 
integrated project. The Soviets reject this method 
and prefer to handle their own preinvestment sur- 
veys and project management. In short, the problem 
of cooperation between two radically different eco- 
nomic systems is also a major obstacle at present. 

In addition, Soviet priorities in the development 
of the eastern regions do not necessarily mesh with 
Japanese priorities. This was seen in the case of 
‘the North Sakhalin and Yakut natural gas negotia- 
tions, and it is also implicit in the emphasis which 
‘the USSR is placing on development of West Siberia, 
with a population of better than 12 million people. 
East Siberia and the Far East combined only number 
some 13 million people, and these regions lack 
attractiveness as a market today. 


Prospects for Siberian Cooperation 


In light of such obstacles to cooperation, what 
indeed is the prospect for further Japanese-Soviet 
cooperation in the development of the Soviet eastern 
regions? Clearly both sides have disagreed on cal- 
Culations and expectations, thus hindering coordi- 
nated planning for development projects. The Soviets 
are vexed by the cautious or negative attitude of the 
Japanese, yet they also recognize Japan’s useful- 
ness to Soviet development and continue to seek 
fruitful economic relations with it. Japan is aware 
‘that construction of the infrastructure of the 
Siberian and Far Eastern regions will require a long 
‘time and a large-scale investment of capital and 
“manpower. To Japan, Siberia may be more signifi- 
cant in the 1980’s than in the current decade. She 
is also afraid that once industrial complexes are 
completed, it will be difficult for Japanese enter- 
prise to reap profits under the production-sharing 
formula and that the developed resources will 
largely go for the use of the Soviet side. Therefore, 
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Japanese interests and the Japanese government 
have moved cautiously and gradually toward co- 
Operating in Siberian development. Stimulated by 
the competitive extension of bank loans to the USSR 
by members of the European Economic Community 
(virtually ignoring the COCOM *” list and even ex- 
tending government guarantees), Japan can be ex- 
pected to extend increasing amounts of credit for 
Siberian development. 

For the future, one can anticipate slow, steady 
progress in Japanese-Soviet cooperation despite the 
many roadblocks. Both sides recognize the con- 
crete economic advantages of joint ventures and 
also appear to recognize the advantages of political 
and military tolerance. This comes in part as a 
result of the move toward some sort of rapproche- 
ment between the United States and the People’s 
Republic of China. This initiative has destabilized 
the quadripolar balance among the USSR, the US, 
the PRC, and Japan. Thus, the Soviet Union and 
Japan may be expected to establish closer ties in 
the future to improve their respective bargaining 
positions vis-a-vis China and the United States. Of 
course, the Soviet Union continues to be cautious 
and sensitive about the possible diversion of Japa- 
nese economic growth into military might, though 
Moscow attaches greater importance to the potential 
benefits of utilizing Japanese capital and technology 
for Siberian and Far Eastern development. Japanese 
claims to four islands to the south of the Kuriles 
(including Habomai and Shikotan) occupied by the 
Soviet Union as a result of World War || and Tokyo's 
fears of the powerful Soviet naval and air presence 
in the Sea of Japan and other areas contiguous to 
Japan are also likely to hinder cooperation. Further- 
more, Japan can hardly be expected to promote 
its ties with the USSR at the expense of weakening 
its established, economically-justified ties with the 
United States or at the expense of a possible detente 
with the PRC. One can only predict that Japanese- 
Soviet cooperation in Siberian development will 
undergo subtle changes in the coming years in 
response to a fluid political, military and economic 
milieu. 


29 Coordinating Committee for Export to the Communist 
Area—a 15-nation body established in 1949 with headquarters 
in Paris to restrict export of strategic goods to the Communist bloc. In 
1957, a number of items were removed from this strategic embargo. 
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Moscow and South Asia 


By William J. Barnds 


he Indian subcontinent has over the years pre- 

sented the Soviet Union with a unique combi- 

nation of opportunities and dilemmas, and this 
condition persists—albeit in a dramatically different 
context—despite the Indo-Soviet treaty and the 
division of Pakistan as a result of the third Indo- 
Pakistani war. However, the nature of the barriers 
to further Soviet gains in the area has changed 
substantially. The barriers, at least for a time, will 
stem more from the inherent limitations confronting 
any external power and possible Soviet reluctance 
to assume the heavy burden of supporting countries 
as large as India and as poor as Bangla Desh than 
from a Soviet desire to balance India and Pakistan 
or the influence of other major powers. 

These represent important changes. For many 
years, the centrality of the deeply-rooted antagon- 
ism between Hindus and Muslims in the political 
life of the subcontinent prevented Moscow from 
developing firm ties with India and Pakistan simul- 
taneously, but the recent defeat of Pakistan and the 
emergence of an independent Bangla Desh friendly 
to India have reduced, though they have not elimi- 
nated, this obstacle. Moreover, the alienation of the 
United States from an India now dominant within 
the subcontinent greatly diminishes the competi- 
tion facing the Soviet Union. Until the United States 
began its effort to reduce its Asian involvements 
while establishing a new relationship with China, 
South Asia was a key area in the postwar great- 
power struggle for influence. Although for the USSR 
the area is of less direct importance than Europe 
or East Asia, Moscow could hardly enjoy the coveted 
Status of a global power without having a strong 
position in the lands stretching from the Eastern 
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Mediterranean through the Indian subcontinent. 
Neither Western nor Chinese influence in the sub- 
continent ever posed a critical threat to the USSR, 
but the fears as well as the aspirations of Soviet 
leaders made it impossible for them to view any 
such influence with equanimity. India and Pakistan 
sought to prevent any outside power from acquiring 
a dominant position and were prime examples of 
how countries dependent on outside help were able, 
by virtue of skillful leadership, to benefit from, as 
well as be buffeted by, great-power rivalries. 

Soviet activism in the subcontinent, of course, 
is a relatively recent development, dating from 1955 
in India and 1965 in Pakistan. Prior to the mid-| 
1950’s, the Soviet Union was conspicuous by its’ 
absence from the South Asian scene. British con-| 
trol of India until 1947, Soviet weakness before 
World War Il, and Stalin’s disdain of bourgeois- 
nationalist governments in the early postwar years 
all contributed to this lack of involvement. But 
Nikita Khrushchev and his successors assigned a 
higher priority to, and adopted a less doctrinaire 
outlook and policy toward, the subcontinent than 
Stalin. As a result, they made extensive gains. 

The cornerstone of the Soviet Union’s South Asian 
policy since 1955 has been the forging of a strong 
and broadly-based relationship with India as the key 
power in the region. Initially, the Soviet effort was 
designed principally to counter US efforts in the 
Middle East and South Asia; more recently, its 
main aim has been to counter China. Moscow-New 
Delhi relations have not been free of strain. Soviet 
links to the Communist Party of India (CPI), Soviet 
ties to Peking in the early years of the Sino-Indian 
dispute, and Soviet aid to Pakistan in the late 
1960’s periodically created problems. But the 
USSR’s willingness to deal with such issues to 
India’s satisfaction and New Delhi’s determination 
to support Soviet foreign policy whenever it could§ 
—and to speak softly when it could eae 
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nabled the two governments to surmount their 

ifficulties. Moreover, Soviet attempts to establish 
a position in India’s smaller neighbors—Afghanistan, 
Ceylon, and Nepal—have been carried out in a 
manner that New Delhi has regarded as compatible 
with its basic interests. 

Moscow's achievements are obviously a source 
of satisfaction to the Soviet leaders, who now see 
opportunities for further advances as a result of the 
upheaval in East Bengal, growing pressures for radi- 
cal change throughout the subcontinent, and declin- 
ing US interest and involvement in the area. How- 
ever, if Moscow is to take advantage of these 
Opportunities, it must assume new responsibilities 
and burdens in a turbulent area at a moment of in- 
creasing fluidity in world politics. In the past, Mos- 
cow has at times moved boldly forward but has at 
other times given priority to consolidating its gains 
—thus suggesting its full awareness of the obsta- 
cles that it confronts and its uncertainty of the 
benefits that might flow from a more ambitious 
policy. Whatever course the USSR pursues in the 
period just ahead, then, will doubtless reflect not 
only its current appraisal of the situation in Asia 
generally and the subcontinent specifically, but also 
the assets and liabilities it has acquired over the 
years of its involvement in the affairs of the South 
Asian region. 


The Soviets on the Sidelines 


Soviet activities during the past 15 years—trade 
and aid agreements, political initiatives, arms deliv- 
eries, and cultural programs—have afforded the 
USSR a significant position on the subcontinent, but 
one ought to recognize that the USSR’s emergence 
as a major power in the area came only after many 
years of Soviet inactivity there. While Soviet absence 
from the South Asian scene was a consequence of 
certain circumstances which are unlikely to recur, 
tne legacy of that period affected the relationship 
that developed between the USSR and the nations 
of the subcontinent, and to a degree it continues to 
condition the attitude of key leaders even today. 
For this reason, a brief examination of the record 
of those years of noninvolvement is essential. 

From the days of the Bolshevik Revolution until 
after World War |I, the men who ruled Russia, pre- 
occupied with more pressing problems and handi- 
capped by their lack of knowledge of the subconti- 
nent, paid little heed to the area. Lenin’s theory of 
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imperialism assured them that it was European con- 
trol of the colonial world that enabled the capitalist 
states to delay the inevitable socialist upheavals, 
and that colonial revolutions would undermine im- 
perialist strength. But faced with British control of 
India and lacking national power to project into the 
area, the Soviet state could do little. Marxism pro- 
vided certain insights into social forces at work in 
Asia; however, it also produced distortions in Soviet 
perspective, especially in regard to the strength of 
Asian nationalism. Moreover, debates in Moscow 
about whether to support or oppose the Indian na- 
tionalist movement would remain abstract theoreti- 
cal affairs until a Communist party was established 
in the colony. Accordingly, Moscow gave top priority 
to the arduous task of party building during the 
1920’s and 1930's. Yet progress was slow and 
uneven, and as late as 1939 the CPI had only about 
5,000 members.’ 

Soviet interest in South Asia did increase tempo- 
rarily during the Soviet-German negotiations con- 
cerning spheres of influence after the signing of the 
1939 Nazi-Soviet pact.” But the negotiations came 
to naught because of the German attack on Russia, 
and Moscow's preoccupation with survival during 
World War II left it with little concern about the sub- 
continent. The CPI’s support of the Allied war effort 
after Germany invaded the USSR, it is true, led the 
British Indian government to legalize the party, 
which also benefited from the proscription of the 
Congress party and the imprisonment of its leaders 
for their nationalist activities. By 1946, CP| mem- 
bership had grown to more than 50,000, and the 
party had won control of many mass organizations. 
However, its subordination of nationalistic consid- 
erations had alienated Congress leaders. 

The story of Soviet and CPI policies and behavior 
toward the newly independent Indian government 
is a dismal one from the Soviet viewpoint, for efforts 
a, i seals ha ae eee ee 

1 The development of Indian communism and the relations 
between Moscow and the CP! are traced in Gene D. Overstreet and 
Marshall Windmiller, Communism in India, Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1959. 

2The negotiations dealt primarily with the future of Eastern 
Europe, but the German draft agreement contained a clause 
stating that the USSR declared “‘that its territorial aspirations center . . . 
in the direction of the Indian Ocean.” Soviet leaders demanded 
more, including a provision “that the area south of Batum and 
Baku in the general direction of the Persian Gulf is recognized 
as the center of the aspirations of the Soviet Union.’ Nazi-Soviet 
Relations, 1939-1941: Documents from the Archives of the 
German Foreign Office, Washington, D.C., Department of State, 
1948, p. 257. The postwar discovery of such documents probably 


led some Western officials to view Soviet aspirations as markedly 
similar to those of the Tsars. 
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to sweep aside the Nehru government by sparking 
revolutionary upheavals brought disaster to the CPI 
and frustration to Moscow. Soviet and CPI leaders 
alike were initially confused about how to interpret 
and react to the historic changes attendant upon the 
British departure. This uncertainty, combined with 
the onset of the Cold War, caused both groups to 
follow an erratic course, though one which became 
increasingly radical. The position of radicals within 
the CPI was strengthened by Moscow’s adoption of 
a more militant policy toward non-Communist states 
and forces in 1947. Soviet leaders foresaw an in- 
tensifying global conflict, with the world divided into 
two camps. Stalin was unable to accept the fact that 
Asian countries were winning independence through 
nationalist parties with bourgeois leaders. To him, 
the British officers in the new Indian and Pakistani 
armed forces, the British businessmen operating in 
both countries, and the membership of the two 
nations in the British Commonwealth made it obvi- 
ous that London was merely altering rather than 
abandoning its control. 

In this atmosphere of an intensifying Cold War 
and sharp Soviet antagonism toward Asian national- 
ists, the CPI adopted a policy of orthodox urban 
revolution in February 1948. The party succeeded 
in fostering widespread labor unrest and violence, 
but it lacked the organization and resources for revo- 
lution against a determined government. However, 
neither Moscow nor the CPI was ready to admit 
failure. A group within the CPI had been leading an 
agrarian revolt in the Telengana area of Hyderabad, 
where local conditions had enabled the revolution- 
aries to seize many villages. These elements per- 
Suaded the CPI to adopt a Maoist strategy of agrarian 
revolution against large landlords (but not wealthy 
peasants) as one suited to Indian conditions.® In 
January 1950, an article in the official Cominform 
journal approved such a shift in strategy by endors- 
ing the claims of the Chinese Communists that their 
experience provided an example for other Asian 
parties.‘ 

The resort to guerrilla operations proved a disas- 
ter, for such a strategy was little better attuned to 
general Indian conditions than was the earlier ortho- 
dox strategy. New Delhi contained and then sup- 
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3 Since the Communist party in this part of India was under the 
control of wealthy peasants of the dominant Kamma caste, 
it found Maoist acceptance of wealthy peasants particularly attractive. 
* Mighty Advance of the National Liberation Movement in the 
Colonial and Dependent Countries,” For a Lasting Peace, 
for a People’s Democracy! (Bucharest), Jan. 27, 1950; p. I. 
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pressed the revolt. The party, confused and disor. 
ganized, was unable to pursue any policy effectively 
and the moderates who had argued against suc 
adventurism slowly began to work their way bac 
into leading positions. 

Two conclusions emerge from this period. First 
both Moscow and the CPI badly misjudged condi 
tions and basic power relationships in India. The 
gravely overestimated the party’s strength and the 
popular appeal of revolution in the years 1948-51 
and they underestimated the government’s capa 
bility to suppress such violence. Adventurism cos 
the CPI dearly—membership declined from abou 
90,000 in 1948 to 20,000-30,000 in 1951. India 
nationalists were further alienated. Indeed, the gov 
ernment concluded that the party was a competito 
for power as well as a threat to the country and tha 
henceforth it must be repressed or neutralized, o 
both—strategies that New Delhi is still pursuing eve 
today. | 

Second, Soviet leaders saw that the CPI was é 
weak reed upon which to rely if they wanted to in 
fluence events in South Asia. Part of the CPI’s prob 
lem was sporadic and ineffectual Soviet guidance 
but perfect guidance would not have overcome its 
basic weaknesses—the concentration of its strengt 
in just a few states (none of them in the Hindi 
speaking heartland), its reliance on caste and lin 
guistic grievances in the absence of any nationalis 
appeal, and the endemic personal and ideologica 
factionalism in its ranks. (The situation in Pakista 
was even worse, for the party was virtually non 
existent in the West and weak and disorganized i 
the East.) Thirty-five years had been devoted to the 
building of a party, yet this endeavor had yieldec 
little in the way of results. Hence, a completely ne 
Strategy was necessary if the future was to be othe 
than a dreary replay of the past. 


From Animosity to Friendship 


Soviet realization of this fact coincided roughl 
with a major shift in the focus of the Cold War strug 
gle. With the situations in Europe and East Asia 
more or less stalemated, the main locus of conten 
tion moved to the vast arc of nations along the 
southern periphery of the USSR and China. The 
United States began establishing military, political 
and economic positions as British and French powe 
receded. Stalin’s successors, for their part, weré 
quick to seize the opportunities available to mini 


= the danger that a successful US effort would 


present.’ 

The new Soviet leaders, particularly Khrushchev, 
ecognized the importance of the tensions between 
many Asian states and the West. They understood 
nat such countries as India and Egypt, far from 
= “lackeys of the imperialists,” were strongly op- 

sed to Western policy in the area. Neutralism or 

nalignment not only was genuine but could be 
sefully exploited. Moreover, by supporting one side 

the quarrels between various Asian nations—the 
rab states and Israel, India and Pakistan, Pakistan 
nd Afghanistan—the USSR could help keep neu- 
alism alive, increase the problems facing the West, 
nd establish a position of its own in the region. 
juch a course meant abandoning for a time any 

pe of a role in the countries opposed, but a par- 
al position was preferable to none at all. 
- Furthermore, by the mid-1950’s the Soviet econ- 

y was capable of providing arms and industrial 

uipment for Asian countries. Military equipment 

at was becoming obsolescent for Soviet needs 
ould be supplied at limited cost. Economic aid was 
ore of a sacrifice. However, the Soviet economy 
as growing rapidly, and commitments would not 
eed to be redeemed by deliveries for several years. 

It is easy to overlook the ideological element in 

viet policy, for Soviet moves were clearly aimed 
t advancing the USSR’s national interests and were 

pendent upon the conventional tools of contem- 

rary statecraft—military and economic assistance 
nd diplomatic support. Nonetheless, such an ele- 

ent was present. Soviet leaders, convinced that 
Asia’s bourgeois-nationalist rulers would be unable 
© promote social reforms and economic develop- 

ent by evolutionary means, believed that the na- 
ionalist tides had a revolutionary potential. Ac- 
ording to Soviet calculations, the growing difficul- 
ies that these rulers would experience in trying to 

rry out nationalist objectives, combined with the 
ttractiveness of the Soviet model and with in- 
sreased Soviet influence, would prompt the rulers 

become more radical and, ultimately, to choose 
he socialist (Communist) path. 

This view, however, was probably not universally 

cepted in Moscow. In all likelihood, Communist 

icials with long memories (and a more orthodox 
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5 Stalin himself was becoming aware of the need for a less 
tile approach in his last year or two, but Asian countries were 
e receptive to a friendlier attitude on the part of the new 
s than they would have been to a similar change in policy 
Stalin. 


A BASIS FOR COOPERATION 


The peoples of India and the USSR do not have 
the same state systems. They have different social- 
political systems. But the Soviet and Indian peoples 
have much in common; they are peace-loving peoples. 
Throughout the Soviet Union and the Republic of India, 
factories and plants are being constructed, dams are 
being erected, electric power stations are being built, 
and barren deserts are being transformed into fertile 
lands. Peace is essential if construction is to continue. 
Our common desire is to live in peace and friendship 
with all peoples. Both our countries are actively fight- 
ing to preserve and strengthen peace and are advo- 
cating the settlement of disputed international issues 
by peaceful means, through negotiation. This unites 
the Soviet and Indian peoples. 


—Pravda (Moscow), June 7, 1955, on the occasion of 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s visit to the USSR. 


cast of mind) were skeptical about the new policy, 
since Asian nationalist leaders had turned on their 
Communist “supporters” in years past. But advo- 
cates of this policy could argue that world conditions 
were different: the Soviet bloc was stronger, and 
local nationalists would be wary of risking Soviet dis- 
pleasure. Finally, the alternatives were unattractive. 
Local Communist parties had been unable to seize 
power through revolutionary struggle, and Soviet 
hostility toward nationalist regimes might enable the 
United States to become firmly entrenched in the 
area. National interest and a more sophisticated 
ideological approach both called for a more flexible 
policy. 

New Delhi, on its side, was waxing increasingly 
receptive to possible Soviet overtures. Indian foreign 
policy had suffered a defeat with the formation of 
the US-Pakistan alliance, and Soviet support would 
serve as a warning to Pakistan that India also had a 
powerful friend—and, as events demonstrated, one 
willing to back India on the crucial Kashmir issue. 
Moreover, in 1955 the Congress party had adopted 
a program calling for a “socialist pattern of society” 
and a considerable expansion of the public sector of 
the economy; the Second Five-Year Plan drawn up 
to implement this program required more than $1 
billion in foreign aid. But some Western donors— 
particularly the United States—were not inclined to 
help to build state-owned industrial establishments. 
Hence, New Delhi found itself in need of alternate 
sources of financing for such projects. India’s move 
to the left was hardly designed to please the USSR; 
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nevertheless, this move probably made it easier for 
Communists skeptical about aid to non-Communist 
governments to accept Moscow’s new policy. 

India also believed that the Soviet Union’s post- 
Stalin policies reduced the danger of war. The atten- 
tion and praise that Moscow was beginning to bestow 
on Indian leaders persuaded New Delhi that its pros- 
pects for playing a moderating and mediating role 
between East and West were increasing. Jawaharlal 
Nehru hoped that more contacts between the USSR 
and countries like India would indirectly foster lib- 
eralization within the Soviet bloc and would grad- 
ually turn the CPI into a more normal political party. 

Events moved quickly in this atmosphere. In Feb- 
ruary 1955, the USSR extended a $112-million loan 
to New Delhi for the construction of a one-million- 
ton-capacity steel mill. Symbolic of developing Indo- 
Soviet cooperation was the exchange of numerous 
cultural, trade, agricultural, industrial, and parlia- 
mentary delegations. Soviet books and periodicals 
were made available at low prices in India, and So- 
viet radio broadcasts (in a variety of Indian lan- 
guages) were stepped up. 

Equally spectacular were the visits of Nehru to 
the USSR and of Khrushchev and Bulganin to India. 
Nehru traveled extensively in the Soviet Union in 
mid-1955 and became the first non-Communist 
leader to address the Soviet people directly. Still 
more dramatic, however, was the Khrushchev- 
Bulganin tour of India (plus Burma and Afghanistan) 
in November and December, 1955. The warm re- 
sponse of the Soviet leaders to the tremendous 
crowds disarmed even skeptical Indians: these men 
clearly were not from the Stalinist mold. Indian em- 
barrassment over Khrushchev’s extravagant denun- 
ciations of Britain and America was temporary; 
moreover, in New Delhi’s eyes Soviet support on the 
Goa and Kashmir disputes more than offset his 
breach of decorum. CPI leaders, bitter at the praise 
showered on the Congress leaders, had to content 
themselves with the hope that they could ultimately 
turn the increased respectability of communism to 
their own advantage. 

In line with evolving Soviet policy, the CPI grad- 
ually revised its attitude toward the Nehru govern- 
ment, and the party shifted from advocacy of armed 
struggle toward a concept of “constitutional commu- 
nism.” This difficult change was accompanied by 
fierce disputes involving both ideological convictions 
and personal struggles for power. The key issues 
were whether the government was progressive or 
reactionary and whether the needs of international 
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communism should take precedence over local re 
quirements. Giving Soviet requirements  priorit 

would force the party to uphold Nehru’s opposition 
to US foreign policy and thus would render challenge 
of the Congress party within India harder. The CPI 
tried for a time to avoid a clear choice. Ajoy Ghosh, 
the CPI Secretary General, upon returning from a 
trip to Moscow in December 1954, said: “The in 
ternal policy of the Nehru Government does not suit 
the interest of the masses, while the foreign polic 

does.”* But Khrushchev’s revelation of Stalin’ 

crimes and the Soviet destalinization campaign dur 
ing 1956 demoralized the CPI. Soviet acceptance of 
Nehru’s “socialist pattern of society” as a progres 
sive policy had a further debilitating effect. Battered 
and confused, the CPI felt it had no choice but to 
accept the favorable Soviet judgment of Nehru. 

The Moscow-New Delhi relationship, to be sure,] 
was not entirely devoid of tension. Events in Eastern’ 
Europe in 1956, particularly Soviet suppression of 
the Hungarian revolution, dismayed Indians. While 
India, alone among the nonaligned states, voted with 
the Soviet-bloc countries in the United Nations 
against a resolution calling for the removal of Soviet 
forces from Hungary and for elections there under 
UN supervision (in order to avoid establishing a dan- 
gerous precedent for the handling of the Kashmir 
dispute), Nehru soon became more critical, though 
not until the issue had been settled by Soviet troops. 
In turn, Indian attempts to promote liberalization 
within the Soviet bloc by urging a generous policy 
toward Tito annoyed the Soviets. Moreover, in 1958 
Nehru wrote an article attacking political dogmatism 
in general and communism in particular.” This arti- 
cle was apparently designed to assert the validity 
of India’s moderate course at a time when some 
Indians were impressed by the economic progress of 
the USSR and the People’s Republic of China. How- 
ever, Moscow felt called upon to denounce Nehru’s 
critique, and Nehru then let the subject drop 
quietly.* Nonetheless, such matters proved but tem- 
porary irritants and did not destroy the new links. 

Moscow’s endeavors to establish a position in 
India were relatively easy during the years of Sino- 


6 “Ajoy Ghosh Answers Questions on Communist Policies,” 
New Age (New Delhi), Vol. 2, Dec. 12, 1954. 
7 Jawaharlal Nehru, “The Basic Approach,”’ AICC Economic 
Review (New Delhi), Vol. 10, Nos. 8-9, Aug. 15, 1958, pp. 3-6. 
®P. Yudin, “Can We Accept Pandit Nehru’s Approach?,” 
World Marxist Review (Toronto and London), Vol. 1, No. 4, 
December 1958, pp. 42-54. (This publication is the English-language 
edition of Problems of Peace and Socialism—Prague.) 


dian friendship and US-Indian estrangement, but 
' the late 1950’s both of these conditions were 
anging. A more forthcoming US policy toward 
dia in itself posed a problem for the USSR, since 
meant that the Soviets would have to expend 
eater effort in order to hold on to and enhance 

Bir position; the outbreak of the Sino-Indian border 
spute in 1959 brought with it major dangers for 
oscow.” India, if faced with a united Communist 
and, might abandon its nonaligned policy and turn 

the West for support. In addition, the USSR’s 
tomatic backing of its Chinese ally might raise 
rious doubts in other neutralist countries about 
e dependability of Soviet support of them. Yet any 
avering in Moscow’s commitment to its socialist 
ly could only exacerbate Sino-Soviet relations, al- 
ady undergoing considerable strain over such 
asic issues as the locus of authority in the Commu- 
st movement and the appropriateness of Khrush- 
nev's policy of “peaceful coexistence.” 

Whatever its doubts, the USSR adopted a neutral 
plicy, thus refusing for the first time to take the 

e of a Communist state in a quarrel with a 

urgeois government. The evenhandedness of its 

ll for a settlement raised Indian hopes of active 

pport, which materialized over the next few years in 

e form of increased economic aid and military air- 
raft. In Indian eyes, Moscow’s actions demonstrated 
4e many advantages of the Soviet tie: it forced the 
est to compete with the USSR; it increased India’s 
lilitary strength; it served as a warning to China; 
nd it kept India from having to reach an accommo- 
ation with Pakistan in order to face China. 

As long as the Soviet leaders hoped to avoid a 
omplete break with China, their policy toward India 
fas necessarily ambivalent. This ambivalence be- 
ame especially clear after Soviet attempts to pro- 
note a Sino-Indian settlement failed in April 1960 
nd border clashes of growing frequency and scope 
mally culminated in war late in 1962. China, in the 
ake of its initial victories, proposed an armistice 
n terms unacceptable to India. New Delhi, counting 
n continued Soviet support, was badly shaken when 
foscow, then deeply embroiled in the Cuban missile 
risis, endorsed the Chinese position.** Although 


® Peking’s suppression of the Tibetan revolt in early 1959 
everely strained Sino-Indian relations and brought many 
hhinese military units to the undemarcated border area. 
ithough the USSR supported the Chinese move, Moscow was not 
irectly critical of India. 

4° Pravda, Oct. 25, 1962, in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press 
New York), Vol. 14, No. 43, Nov. 21, 1962, p. 17. 


Moscow faltered only briefly and quickly sided with 
India once the Chinese renewed their attack, the 
USSR’s vacillation contrasted sharply with the West's 
prompt extension of aid to India. 

With the Chinese threat the overwhelming pre- 
occupation of Indians, Nehru was pressed hard to 
abandon Moscow in favor of the West. His unwill- 
ingness to cast India’s lot completely with the West 
represented a shrewd assessment on his part that 
Indian and Western interests still diverged and that 
their policies would again come into conflict. Events 
quickly bore out his judgment, for the West urged 
Nehru to negotiate (i.e., compromise) with Pakistan 
on the Kashmir dispute. Once this issue came to the 
fore, the value of the link to Moscow became appar- 
ent to more Indians. Moscow’s wavering during 
India’s moment of peril was not forgotten, but In- 
dians demonstrated greater understanding of the 
Soviet dilemma in late 1962. 


Toward a Balanced Policy 


While the Soviet Union and India were weathering 
their rift, Pakistan was going through a crisis be- 
cause of the West’s provision of arms to India. 
Rawalpindi’s delight at seeing India suffer the hu- 
miliation of having to turn to the West for help was 
offset by fear that India’s new defense buildup would 
adversely affect the balance of power on the subcon- 
tinent and force Pakistan to face India without West- 
ern support. Hence, Pakistani policy now moved 
along several lines. Pakistan began to put direct 
pressure on India, especially along the cease-fire 
line in Kashmir. It also took steps to strengthen its 
links with China in view of their mutual hostility 
toward India—but without cutting its own links with 
the United States.’ President Ayub was slower to 
cultivate the USSR, for in 1963 and 1964 it seemed 
unlikely that Pakistan could make headway with the 
Soviets and Chinese simultaneously. Moreover, the 
special US intelligence facilities at Peshawar, which 
were directed chiefly against the USSR, circum- 
scribed Ayub’s maneuverability vis-a-vis Moscow, 
though they constituted a potentially useful bargain- 
ing tool. By 1965, however, Ayub was in Moscow ex- 
ploring the possibility of a new relationship. 


——_———————————— 


11 Pakistan also re-entered the mainstream of Afro-Asian 
politics, a move which won it considerable domestic popularity 
and eventually widespread support in the United Nations 
during the 1971 Indo-Pakistan conflict. 
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The Soviet response to Pakistan’s overtures is best 
understood in the context of Moscow’s more general 
effort to pursue a new strategy toward its southern 
neighbors. Soviet policy since the mid-1950's had 
given the USSR a position in the neutralist Arab 
states, Afghanistan, and India; but its continued 
attacks on the three CENTO countries—Turkey, 
lran, and Pakistan—had failed to undermine their 
ties to the West and had prevented Moscow from 
making headway in any of them. But as the Cold 
War eased in the mid-1960’s, their fear of the USSR 
declined, and their desire for a more independent 
stance grew. Thus, Moscow shifted from threats to 
enticements. The USSR extended aid to Turkey and 
lran, and it seemed logical to Soviet leaders to direct 
their attentions to Pakistan as well. This judgment 
seemed strange to Western leaders, who were more 
and more frustrated by their vain attempts to main- 
tain good relations with India and Pakistan simul- 
taneously. Nevertheless, Moscow was ready to ex- 
periment with such a policy, even though it might 
require consolidation of past gains in India rather 
than efforts to make new advances there. 

However, Pakistan’s policy of forging links with 
Peking while pressuring India brought about an in- 
creasingly tense situation on the subcontinent in 
1965 and finally compelled the USSR to make a 
difficult decision. Moscow, greatly concerned about 
China’s expanding role in Pakistan, began to disen- 
gage itself from its previous partisan stance on local 
Indo-Pakistan quarrels. It adopted a neutral position 
during the Indo-Pakistani clash over the Rann of 
Kutch in April 1965. A more serious problem arose 
in August, when Pakistani infiltration of guerrillas 
into Kashmir led to a step-by-step escalation of 
fighting until the two countries’ armies were locked 
in battle on the plains of the-Punjab. On August 24, 
Pravda published a commentary which shunted 
aside the matter of responsibility and made clear 
Moscow’s determination not to let its ties with India 
prevent it from improving its relations with Pakistan: 


Strengthening the ties between the USSR and Paki- 
stan must be regarded as a part of a general policy 
aimed at ensuring peace in Asia and throughout the 
world. We would like Soviet-Pakistani relations, like 
our traditional friendship with India, to be a stabiliz- 
ing factor... in Asia and to contribute to the normal- 
ization of relations between Pakistan and India. 


eee 


12 The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. 17, No. 34, 
Sept. 15, 1965, pp. 15-16. 
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Chinese policy immediately became a cause of 
grave concern. Peking on September 7 pledged full 
support for Pakistan and condemned India for “crim 
inal aggression.”” On September 17, Peking accused 
India of intruding into Chinese territory from Sikki 
and erecting fortifications in Chinese territory; it 
demanded that India pull back within three days o 
face ‘“grave consequences.” US and Soviet warnings 
against Chinese intervention prompted a furious re 
tort from Peking that accused the two superpowers 
of collusion in their support of India and in thei 
opposition to China. 

China’s stand created an agonizing dilemma fo 
the USSR. If the West responded to a Chinese attack 
by coming to India’s aid, Moscow would have to de 
the same or see its positiecn in India undercut o 
even destroyed. On the other hand, such an actio 
would greatly exacurbate Soviet problems with China 
Hence, Soviet leaders gave top priority to the 
achievement of a cease-fire, and Moscow’s polic 


STRIKING A BALANCE 


There is no doubt that the armed conflict in the 
region of Kashmir can benefit neither one side nor 
the other—neither India nor Pakistan. The present 
development of events in this area is only playing into 
the hands of those external forces striving to disunite 
and counterpose one to another the states that have 
freed themselves from the colonialist yoke. These 
forces have also tried several times in the past to use 
the Kashmir question in order to prevent the establish- 
ment of good-neighbor relations between India and 
Pakistan, striving to embroil them in conflict. Peace is 
necessary for the peoples of India and Pakistan in order 
to solve many complicated and important problems of 
the development of their states. . . 

The military conflict between India and Pakistan is 
Causing serious concern in the Soviet Union, for whom 
the cause of preserving peace is always dear. This con- 
cern is intensified still more by the fact that the con- 
flict is taking place in an area directly contiguous to 
the borders of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union has favored and now favors the 
Settling of disputed questions among sovereign states 
through negotiations and by peaceful means. Realizing 
all the complexities of the situation that has evolved 
in the Indo-Pakistani conflict, the Soviet people believe 
it is possible to find a solution to the disputed ques- 
tions between India and Pakistan by peaceful means 
if the statesmen of both countries display realism, 
restraint, and an understanding of the grave conse- 


quences that the development of the armed conflict 
might have. 


—TASS statement, Sept. 7, 1965. 


aralleled similar Western efforts in the United Na- 
ions. On September 7, Moscow issued a statement 
calling on both sides to halt military operations and 
carry out an immediate mutual withdrawal, offering 
Ss own good offices to help bring about these ends.” 

By late September, the combination of external 
yressure and local military stalemate had induced 
the two countries to agree to a cease-fire. But the 
nited Nations could only end the fighting; arrang- 
ng troop withdrawals and a new modus vivendi was 
deyond it. The USSR then invited President Ayub 
and Prime Minister Shastri, Nehru’s successor, to 
eet in Tashkent to negotiate a peace settlement. 
By November, it had secured the agreement of both 
men to come to the USSR early in 1966. The Times 
(London) caught the irony of the situation on Jan- 
uary 3: “How strange and intolerable it would have 
been to Curzon that the affairs of the subcontinent 
he ruled should be taken to Tashkent to be settled 
under the patronage of a Russian.” 

With Kosygin taking an active role in the negotia- 
tions, India and Pakistan were able to work out, not 
a basic settlement of their differences, but a return 
to the status quo ante. Even this was a diplomatic 
triumph for the Soviet Union. As Edward Crankshaw 
commented, 


Mr. Kosygin, whose ideology demands the fostering 
of chaos and disruption in non-Communist lands, 
finds himself doing his level best to calm down a 
Hindu under direct threat from China and a Muslim 
supposed to be on friendly terms with Peking, em- 
broiled in a quarrel over the possession of the moun- 
tain playground of the late British Raj. 
And, except for China, nobody minds.” 


Furthermore, even though China branded the Tash- 
kent meeting a joint U.S.-Soviet plot to help India, 
Peking did not attack Pakistan for attending. In fact, 
China commenced to supply arms as well as political 
support to Pakistan—one of the few Chinese poli- 
cies that survived the Cultural Revolution. 

1 The Soviet success at Tashkent, together with the 
‘United States’ growing disenchantment with India and 

} Pakistan and rising preoccupation with Vietnam,” 


13 See ibid., No. 36, Sept. 29, 1965, ;. 12. 

14 The Observer (London), Jan. 10, 1966. 

15 It should be noted that rising Congressional opposition 
§ to funding arms races, as well as the Johnson administration's 
. unhappiness with India and Pakistan, led the United States to 
# terminate arms aid to both countries during the war. Economic 
T aid was only temporarily suspended. 
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offered the USSR new opportunities and a wider 
range of policy options on the subcontinent. 
Khrushchev'’s less flamboyant successors showed no 
inclination to abandon his policy of support for India. 
Indeed, arms shipments to India increased sharply, 
and Moscow agreed to provide a total of some $1 
billion in economic aid for the 1966-71 Five-Year 
Plan. But the USSR also became more responsive to 
some of Pakistan’s needs in order to ensure that 
Rawalpindi did not simply move from the American 
camp to the Chinese camp—hardly an improvement 
from the Soviet standpoint. 

Pakistan’s aims in reaching toward the Soviet 
Union were threefold: to keep Moscow neutral in 
Indo-Pakistani disputes; to obtain Soviet arms so as 
not to be dependent on any single source, whether 
Chinese or American; and to reduce Soviet arms de- 
liveries to India.** (Pakistan’s desire for more trade 
and economic aid was subsidiary, though Moscow's 
increasing forthcomingness on this score—particu- 
larly after Premier Aleksei Kosygin’s visit to Pakistan 
in April 1968—was welcome.) Ayub had no success 
regarding Soviet arms for India: Moscow made clear 
that Indo-Soviet relations were none of Pakistan’s 
business. However, the USSR did remain neutral in 
Indo-Pakistani disputes, and in 1966 and 1967 it 
did provide military vehicles and then helicopters to 
Pakistan. 

Pakistan’s announcement in May 1968 that the 
US lease on the important electronic-intelligence 
facilities in Peshawar would be allowed to expire in 
1969 was a signal of bigger changes in the wind. In 
July, Rawalpindi scored a major success with the 
announcement of the first significant Soviet-Pakistani 
arms agreement.’”” Although New Delhi was bitter 
about Soviet willingness to enter into such an agree- 
ment, India’s need to retain the goodwill of the 
Soviet Union caused it to mute its protests—at least 
publicly. 

The Soviet decision to move toward a balanced 
policy on the subcontinent, while understandable in 
terms of the increasing complexity of international 
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16 Soviet-Pakistani relations are discussed more fully in Zubeida 

Hasan, “Pakistan’s Relations with the USSR in the 1960's,” 

The World Today (London), January 1969, pp. 26-35, and in 

S. P. Seth, ‘“‘Russia’s Role in Indo-Pakistan Politics,’’ Asian Survey 
(Berkeley, Calif.), Vol. 9, No. 8, August 1969, pp. 616-24. 

17 The actual amount of arms provided before the outbreak of the 
1971 Pakistani civil war was only $10 million, but in 1968 the 
Indians—and perhaps the Soviets—were uncertain what the 
ultimate size of the program would be. Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, Department of State, ‘Communist States and 
Developing Countries: Aid and Trade in 1970,” RECS-15, Sept. 22, 1971. 
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ee 
politics in the area, was reinforced by Moscow’s dis- 


couragement over trends within India (including 
those within the Indian Communist movement) and 
over India’s growing dependence on the West. 


Reappraisal of India 


In the mid-1960’s, India was undergoing its worst 
period since independence: inadequate monsoon 
rains brought on near-famine conditions in 1966-67, 
the Congress party did poorly in the 1967 national 
elections, and the future of the country appeared 
more uncertain than ever. Under such circum- 
stances, India was a less attractive partner than 
Moscow had anticipated a decade earlier. Some ob- 
servers thought that they detected not only Soviet 
frustration but also a fear that the nation might 
crumble. Adam Ulam remarked in 1968: 


In analyzing Soviet policy toward India in recent 
years, one receives a strong impression that it is 
dictated by a fear lest the vulnerable fabric of Con- 
gress rule in India disintegrate under the impact of 
overwhelming domestic and foreign problems and 
lest a Communist-dominated left-wing regime emerge 
as heir ot the anarchy. . . . The neutralist govern- 
ment in India, unlikely to do any harm to the Soviet 
Union, though equally incapable of doing much good, 
is better than a leap in the dark. 


Furthermore, by the early 1960’s Khrushchev’s 
argument of the late 1950’s that Soviet support 
would induce a strengthened India to move toward 
socialism at home and toward closer links with the 
USSR abroad had begun to be questioned by Soviet 
analysts, and their doubts had increased as the vol- 
ume of Western aid to India enlarged and as the 
Congress party refrained from carrying out mean- 
ingful land reforms or curtailing its private sector. 
Was India drifting to the right domestically and into 
the Western camp internationally? One of many indi- 
cations of concern was a 1964 World Marxist Review 
article by G. Adhikari, a leader of the CPI. Adhikari 
admitted that Indian Communists had been too san- 
guine in thinking that Soviet aid would push India to 
the left. He opined: 


... the planning under the present government is 
ite a ee ee sean 


" Adam B. Ulam, Expansion and Coexistence: The History of 
Soviet Foreign Policy—1917-67, New York, Praeger, 1968, pp. 709-10. 
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leading to a growth of monopoly... . This create: 


the soil for the growth of reaction and for their at 
tempt to subvert national policies—those of ind 
pendent development and nonalignment.” 


) 
| 


Similar misgivings were expressed periodically b 
Soviet commentators in a variety of journals.” | 

This concern mirrored a broader Soviet anxiety 
about trends in Asia and Africa generally. Sovie 
frustration at the complexities of Third World politicg 
and dissatisfaction with the effects of foreign aig 
were becoming increasingly clear. As Philip Mosel 


| 
commented at the time, | 


| 
| 
} 
The Soviet leaders are discovering that the effects o 
external aid are slow, diffuse, complex, and unpre | 
dictable, and that, once begun, an aid program ca 
not be cast off without cancelling out any accum 
lated gratitude for sacrifice previously made by the 


donor.” : 


But Soviet worry regarding India was especially acute 
because of the nation’s size and importance, an@ 
because of the USSR’s large investment there. : 

Also vexing to Moscow were developments withi 
the Indian Communist movement—developments re 
flecting in part problems inherent in the nature o 
the CPI and its position in Indian political life, anc 
in part the emerging split within the world Commu 
nist movement. The gains made by the CPI in the 
1950’s—a several-fold rise in membership, a dou§ 
bled vote, and control of the state of Kerala—per 
suaded most Indian Communists that a bright future 
beckoned under the policy of constitutional commu§ 
nism. More states would fall under their sway in tha 
1962 elections, they thought, and power in Ne 
Delhi would follow in due course. However, dramatic 
Shifts in the domestic and international environmen 
first destroyed these dreams and then shattered th@ 
precarious unity that the party had achieved. 


19G. Adhikari, ‘‘The Problem of the Non-Capitalist Path of 
Development in India and the State of National Democracy,” 
World Marxist Review, November 1964, Vol. 7, No. 11, p. 39. 

20 See, for example, P. Nikolsky, ‘‘Nehru’s Party Without Nehru,” 
New Times (Moscow), Aug. 11, 1966, and M. Savelyev, ‘Monopoly ~ & 
Drive in India,” International Affairs (Moscow), April 1967. 

21 Philip E. Mosely, ‘Communist Policy and the Third World,” 
The Review of Politics (South Bend, Ind.), Vol. 28, No. 2, 

April 1966, p. 234. As Elizabeth Kridel Valkenier has pointed out, 
the complexities of life in the Third World became increasingly 
manifest to Soviet scholars as they were permitted to do more 
empirical research on conditions there. See her “Recent Trends in 
Soviet Research on the Developing Countries,’’ World Politics 
(Princeton, N.J.), Vol. 20, No. 4, July 1968, pp. 644-59. 


New Delhi’s removal of the Communist govern- 
ent in Kerala in 1959 dismayed moderates but came 

ost as a relief to leftist elements. Here, the left- 
ts held, was proof that political participation was 
snare and delusion rather than the road to power. 

A more critical challenge arose with the simul- 
neous development of the Sino-Indian and the 
no-Soviet disputes. With respect to the former, So- 
et and CPI leaders alike feared that India would 
rn to the West for support against China. Moscow’s 
sutrality and then support for India enabled New 
elhi to adhere to its policy of nonalignment; it also 
armitted the CPI officially to adopt a patriotic 
ance on the border controversy with China.” But 
Pl leftists saw the party in grave danger of becom- 
1g the tail to the Congress kite if it fully supported 
dia against China, and they urged a compromise 
order settlement. 

These differences within the CPI were exacerbated 
ather than eased by the strategic formula adopted 
t the Moscow meeting of 81 Communist parties in 
ecember 1960. The concepts of “national democ- 
acy” and the “non-capitalist path” embodied in the 
yrmula were seized upon by opposing elements in 
ye party to reopen old controversies as to who was 
ye most dangerous enemy. B. T. Ranadive and 
ther leftists, citing the concept of a non-capitalist 
ath, argued that the bourgeoisie should be the 
Pl’s key target—meaning that the party should 
ursue all-out opposition to the Nehru government. 
tightists led by S. A. Dange called for the CPI to 
dopt a “national-democratic” approach, involving a 
truggle against the “big bourgeoisie” and “imperial- 
sts’ and some cooperation with progressive Con- 
‘ress elements. E. M. Namboodiripad tried to bridge 
e gap between the two positions by urging both— 

non-capitalist path within a democratic political 
rontext. 

Under these circumstances, Moscow felt it neces- 
ary to send its top ideologue, Mikhail Suslov, to 
uide the 1961 party congress at Vijayawada; how- 
ever, the divisions were too wide to be more than 
apered over. The party did well to hold its own in 
e 1962 elections, and the border war with China 
ate in 1962 ended whatever chance there was of 
reserving party unity. 

Although the emergence of the Sino-Soviet dis- 


22 The widespread public attacks on the CPI when it had 
pported China's suppression of the Tibetan revolt in March 1959 
d increased the party’s fear of placing itself outside the 
instream of Indian nationalism once again. 
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pute created major dilemmas for Communist parties 
everywhere, the problem that it posed for the CPI 
was Critical, for the party’s precarious unity was de- 
pendent on the external pressures for cohesion that 
a united and accepted international Communist au- 
thority provided.** The CPI had avoided the open 
Splits that the diversity of India had fostered in other 
Indian parties, but it had never been able to sur- 
mount its origins as an amalgam of semi-independ- 
ent units. Party leaders acted more like representa- 
tives of the diverse forces upon which their power 
rested—competing regions, groups, and castes— 
than as lieutenants of a centralized political party. 
(Indeed, what led the various factions to espouse 
“pro-Soviet” and “pro-Peking” attitudes was more 
the diverse bases of their support—combined with 
judgments as to whether the Soviet or Chinese ap- 
proach to winning power was most feasible—than 
affinity for the USSR or China per se.) 

With the replacement of a united international 
Communist movement by alternative Communist 
power centers and models, the leftists initially looked 
to Peking as a new source of inspiration and poten- 
tial support instead of fashioning a radical policy 
tailored to Indian conditions. (The habit of seeking 
inspiration from abroad dies hard; and the need for 
official guidance outweighed the attractions of using 
nationalist appeals—even though Asian Communists 
have succeeded only when they seized the national- 
ist banner.) As Sino-Indian relations deteriorated and 
war finally broke out, leftist elements assumed a 
“oro-Peking”—/i.e., an antinational—stance. Such a 
stance inflamed public opinion and invited govern- 
ment repression. The government crackdown, in 
turn, heightened intraparty strife, for CPI leftists 
bitterly charged that party rightists had connived 
with the government to bring about the imprison- 
ment of leftists in the wake of the China war. 

In this atmosphere, the party moved inexorably 
toward a split, which was formalized in 1964 when 
the “rightist” CPI and the “leftist” CPI (Marxist) held 
separate congresses, each claiming to represent 
100,000 of the previous 178,000 members. Most 
party leaders and parliamentarians went with the 


23 In a 1950 inner-party document, Dange described the need 
for firm external guidance graphically: ‘‘Everyone began to feel 
that somewhere things were wrong, but none could say it correctly 
and some would not say it—until the Cominform spoke. 
And the whole party felt relieved. Is it not good that we have a 
Cominform to tell us things and is it not good that we at least 
bow to the Cominform ... ?” Cited in Overstreet and Windmiller, 
op. cit., p. 353. 
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CPI, while the CPI(M) retained the bulk of the party’s 
assets in the strongholds of Kerala, West Bengal, 
and Andhra Pradesh.** 

The 1964 split in the Communist movement con- 
fronted the Soviet Union with hard choices. Moscow 
needed the backing of at least one wing of the Indian 
movement to bolster its claims to be the fountain- 
head of international communism, especially since 
it had lost the allegiance of most Asian Communist 
parties.* Moreover, because the Soviet regime's 
legitimacy at home derived from its ideological 
claims, it could hardly justify its policy of supporting 
the Indian government wholly on practical geopo- 
litical grounds. Therefore, the Soviet rulers were 
forced to accept the CPI’s new assertions of inde- 
pendence and even the party’s occasional criticism 
of the USSR. Moscow was also circumspect in its 
comments on the CPI(M). In the spring of 1967, the 
USSR hinted at a desire for unity of action by the 
two parties,”° and it was strongly critical of the dis- 
missal of the CPI(M)-dominated government in West 
Bengal late that same year—despite the fact that 
the CPI was involved in the agitation that precipi- 
tated the government’s removal. 

Events in West Bengal, however, soon demon- 
strated the CPI(M)’s limited value from the Soviet 
perspective. Ultraradical elements within the 
CPI(M) regarded participation in government (and 
even in elections) as a betrayal of the revolution, 
even though the party’s position at first enabled it 
to prevent the police from suppressing the direct 
attacks on bourgeois elements and landlords that 
soon occurred. During 1967, Maoist elements in the 
CPI(M) began to incite peasant insurrections and 
guerrilla operations—the Naxalite movement. This 
course won China’s approval, but when the CPI(M) 
finally acquiesced in policé action against the Mao- 
ists, Peking harshly attacked it.?”? The CPI(M)’s deci- 
sion also prompted many dissident members in West 
Bengal (and some in other states) to leave the party 
in 1967 and 1968. In 1969, they organized a third 
party, the Communist Party of India (Marxist-Lenin- 
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24These events are described in detail in John B. Wood, 
“Observations on the Indian Communist Party Split,’’ Pacific Affairs 
(Vancouver, Canada), Vol. 38, No. 1, Spring 1965. 

25 Robert Scalapino, “Moscow, Peking, and the Communist 
Parties of Asia,” Foreign Affairs (New York), Vol. 41, No. fe 
January 1963, pp. 323-43. 

26 A. Maslennikov and |. Serebryakov, Pravda, May 5, 1967, 
in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. 19, No. 18, 

May 24, 1967, p. 15. 

27 See Bhabani Sen Gupta, “‘A Maoist Line for India,’’ The China 

Quarterly (London), January-March 1968, No. 33, pp. 3-16. 
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ist), which was likewise soon plagued by factional | 
disputes.” 

In sum, then, Moscow was faced during the 
1960’s with an Indian government beset by internal 
problems and moving somewhat to the right and 
toward the West, and at the same time with a stag- 
nant and splintering Indian Communist movement. 
Yet neither Soviet nor CPI leaders could do much 
more than call for cooperation among progressive 
forces. Under these circumstances, Moscow made 
the difficult decision that its stake in India required 
continued aid to the Indian government lest New 
Delhi slide even closer to the West, but Soviet 
leaders had no desire to take over the full economic 
burden of supporting India and deemed that a care- 
ful policy designed to consolidate their gains was 
appropriate until they could better appraise trends 
in the area. Such thinking colored the, behavior of 
Soviet officials toward their Indian counterparts— 
behavior which generated strong resentment. One 
observer described the Soviet attitude in 1968 as 
that of an imperial power dealing with a depend- 
ency.” 


Impact of a Balanced Policy 


Predictably enough, Moscow’s switch to a more 
balanced approach toward the subcontinent pro- 
duced new complications in its relations with the 
area—especially with India. While New Delhi had 
no recourse but to accept the Soviet agreement to 
furnish arms to Pakistan, it initiated steps to in- 
crease its maneuverability. In August 1968 and 
January 1969, for example, Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi made overtures to Peking about a normaliza- 
tion of relations, though Peking, caught up in the 
Cultural Revolution and spewing forth virulent prop- 
aganda against India in this period, ignored the 
Indian signals. Moreover, New Delhi opposed or 
registered displeasure at a number of Soviet moves. 
Despite strong Soviet attacks on countries unwilling 
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28 These developments are analyzed in Marcus F. Franda, 
“India’s Third Communist Party,” Asian Survey, Vol. 9, No. 11, 
November 1969, pp. 797-817. The Bengali elements of the 
party in time shifted their operations to Calcutta. That hapless 
metropolis was subsequently battered by political gang-warfare 
between the CPI(M-L) and the CPI(M), in which hundreds of the 
latter’s cadres were killed and its formerly strong position in the 
city Was undermined before the police were able to bring the 
terrorists under control in 1970. 

29 Harish Kapur, “India and the Soviet Union,” Survey (London), 
Vol. 16, No. 1, Winter’ 1971. 


5 sign the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty, India 
ttood its ground. New Delhi insisted that it had no 
lans to develop such weapons, but refused to tie its 
ands in the future. It also rejected Kosygin’s offer 
0 mediate a dispute over the division of the Ganges 
aters between India and East Pakistan. Indians 
omplained about the USSR’s persistence in pub- 

hing maps showing the Chinese version of the 
sino-Indian border—a reminder that Moscow had 
ever supported the substance of India’s position. 
0 Indians, too, broadcasts from Radio Peace and 
?rogress in Tashkent assailing some Congress 
eaders gave official Soviet calls for observance of 

e spirit of Tashkent a double meaning. While 

do-Soviet trade expanded, New Delhi rejected 
ome Soviet proposals on the ground of onerous 
erms. India (and Pakistan) turned aside Leonid 
3reznhnev's suggestion regarding the establishment 
f an Asian collective security system, though New 
Yelhi endorsed Kosygin’s proposal for formal eco- 
r1omic links between India, Pakistan, and Afghani- 
itan—which Rawalpindi predictably rejected. 

Nonetheless, India’s need for Soviet support and 
ssistance imposed distinct limits upon its freedom 
f action. For example, New Delhi felt that it had 
no choice but to accept Soviet terms for the con- 
truction of the giant Bokaro steel mill after the 
Jnited States refused to build the mill, and the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia drew only mild 
criticism from Mrs. Gandhi—merely the most 
dramatic illustration of India’s reluctance to speak 
out against the USSR. 

Furthermore, the new balance in Soviet policy 
urned out to be highly advantageous to Moscow in 
ne important respect, for both India and Pakistan 
tried to ignore the entry of the Soviet navy, the 
orld’s second largest, into the Indian Ocean. Since 
1963, the USSR had been building up its Mediter- 
anean fleet, and in the spring of 1968 it deployed 
a few ships in the Indian Ocean. There were accom- 
lanying rumors that Moscow had requested naval 
acilities, if not formal bases, in India and Pakistan. 
Both countries denied that such requests had been 
submitted or granted, although Soviet warships as 
ell as Western vessels now appeared occasionally 
n South Asian ports. (This Soviet activity, it should 
noted, rendered the role of the Indian Ocean 
a topic of serious discussion for the first time in 

e 20th century and spurred extensive speculation 
n the West about Moscow’s motives. Was the 
activity evidence of Soviet expansionist aims or 
erely an attempt on the part of the USSR to use 
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its recently expanded fleet to counter the Western 
presence in the area? Indeed, were Soviet leaders 
themselves clear or in full agreement about the 
reasons for the new undertakings? **) 

At any rate, Moscow’s time of troubles on the 
subcontinent proved to be temporary, for events 
soon provided new openings for the USSR. When 
Mrs. Gandhi, frustrated by the immobilism of 
Indian political life, forced a split in the Congress 
party in 1969, the Soviet press and radio supported 
her against the more conservative Congress leaders 
whom she was battling. While Soviet attacks on her 
Opponents as representatives of “reaction and 
imperialism” reflected Soviet fear that India might 
drift farther to the right and toward the West if 
her maneuver failed,’ the Congress split offered 
a potential opportunity as well as a danger. Lacking 
a majority in parliament but endeavoring to move 
to the left, Mrs. Gandhi might conceivably become 
dependent on the Moscow-oriented CPI to imple- 
ment her program. Though Soviet hopes on this 
score were dashed with Mrs. Gandhi’s dramatic 
election victory in 1971, the growing radicalism of 
South Asian politics was nevertheless welcome in 
Moscow. 


Moscow and the Bangla Desh Crisis 


But such considerations were soon overtaken by 
the outbreak of civil war in East Pakistan in March 
1971. Two decades of West Pakistani domination 
of the East had convinced the Bengalis that the 
only way that they couid control their own destiny 
was through complete provincial autonomy—an 
autonomy so extensive that to West Pakistanis it 
spelled the end of Pakistan as a state. In this atmos- 
phere, the country’s newly-elected political leaders 
could not reach agreement with Ayub’s successor, 
President Yahya Khan, on the country’s political 
future, and he attempted to suppress the East 
Pakistanis by force of arms. Hundreds of thousands 
of Bengalis were soon dead, and millions of refugees 


3° For an interpretation of Soviet actions as essentially a 
response to earlier Western actions, see Michael MacGwire, “‘The 
Background to Soviet Naval Developments,” The World Today, 
August 1971, pp. 93-103. For an analysis that treats Soviet actions 
as more of an independent move forward, see T. B. Millar, 

The Indian and Pacific Oceans: Some Strategic Considerations, 
Adelphi Paper No. 57, London, Institute of Strategic Studies, May 1969. 

3! Pravda, Nov. 14, 1969, in The Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, Vol. 21, No. 46, Dec. 10, 1969, p. 15. See also P. Kutsobin, 
“The Indian Confrontation,” New Times, No. 47, Nov. 26, 1969, pp. 6-8. 
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were in flight to India. The subcontinent thus found | States for interfering in Pakistani affairs,* thus 


itself in the midst of its greatest upheaval since 
the dismantling of the British Indian Empire. 

Indian authorities, who had hoped that an East 
Pakistani-led government would be friendly to India, 
now feared that the refugees inundating eastern 
India would create chaos there. In view of this threat 
to India’s political stability and economic prospects, 
New Delhi commenced a two-pronged effort to force 
Yahya Khan to negotiate with the elected Awami 
League officials under Sheikh Mujibur Rahman in 
order to create conditions which would permit the 
refugees to return. It began quietly to support the 
guerrilla forces that were forming in the East, and 
it simultaneously sought to persuade foreign govern- 
ments to pressure Yahya Khan to switch from 
repression to negotiation. 

The Soviet rulers quickly recognized that, with 
India threatened and Pakistan in turmoil, their policy 
of maintaining good relations with both was no 
longer tenable.’ Turning a danger into an oppor- 
tunity, President Podgorny spoke out against the 
West Pakistani army’s actions in an April 3 letter 
to Yahya. Podgorny urged Yahya to halt the ‘“‘blood- 
shed and repression” and, while taking no formal 
position on Pakistan’s internal crisis, spoke of the 
Awami League leaders as having “received . . 
convincing support by the overwhelming majority” 
in the December 1970 national elections.*? Such 
a clear rebuke stunned Pakistan, but apprehension 
that Moscow would line up solidly behind India kept 
Yahya from striking back. His prudence seemed to 
pay dividends, for Soviet public statements then 
became quite restrained for several months. 

One reason for Moscow’s caution during this 
period was its fear of Chinese involvement if a new 
Indo-Pakistani war erupted. China’s stance soon 
added to the Soviets’ general anxiety. Peking passed 
up the opportunity to back the Bengalis and to try 
to turn an ethnic and cultural struggle into a war 
of national liberation, choosing instead to support 
the conservative West Pakistani regime because of 
that region’s traditional hostility to India. In a note 
to Yahya on April 11, Chou En-lai endorsed Paki- 
stan’s efforts to maintain its national integrity and 
denounced India, the Soviet Union, and the United 
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32 The USSR had continued to cultivate Pakistan after Ayub was 
overthrown. Yahya Khan had visited Moscow in 1970, and the 
Soviets had agreed to build a One-million-ton-capacity steel mill 
in Pakistan. 

33 Pravda, April 4, 1971, in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press 
(Columbus, Ohio), Vol. 23, No. 14, May 4, 1971, pp. 35-36. 
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confirming that China’s old perception of India as 
an expansionist power working hand-in-glove with 
the United States and the USSR remained alive. 
Peking continued to provide Pakistan with economic 
and military aid, but largely eschewed public com- 
ment, until the outbreak of war in December. 

Chinese leaders, however, saw collusion where 
none existed, for Washington and Moscow were 
pursuing increasingly divergent policies. While the 
United States halted most of its arms sales to 
Pakistan, made no new economic aid commitments, 
and provided refugee assistance to both India and 
Pakistan, the Nixon administration refused to cut 
all its ties to Pakistan. Washington argued that it 
could not influence Yahya Khan’s government if it 
resorted to public denunciations and-,ended all 
arms sales. One reason for this attitude became 
clear in July, when it was revealed that Pakistan 
had opened the channel for Sino-US discussions 
and had arranged Henry Kissinger’s dramatie visit 
to Peking. 

Indian leaders, who said that they had been 
assured that no arms were being sent to Pakistan, 
felt betrayed by the United States. More ominous 
from New Delhi’s perspective was the apparen 
American-Chinese rapprochement: Foreign Ministe 
Singh spoke about the danger of the ‘domination 
of the two countries over this region.” ** Even had 
Washington not been friendly toward Pakistan, an 
American attempt to establish a new relationshi 
with China would have convinced India that it could 
no longer expect active US support in the event o 
Chinese intervention in a new war on the subcon 
tinent. And while New Delhi thought that its exten 
sive military buildup during the 1960’s had give 
it the strength to face China, the 1962 debacle wa 
still fresh in its memory; hence, it was eager t 
deter any Chinese military ventures. Under thes 
circumstances, Soviet arms and cooperation wer 
Critical. 

Although many aspects of Indo-Soviet diplomac 
remain obscure, Moscow’s thinking was clearly mov 
ing along comparable lines. The announcement tha 
President Nixon would visit Peking surprised an 
frightened the hypersuspicious Soviet leadership 
for the trip seemed to them to portend the trans 
formation of their previous nightmares of Sino 
American collusion into reality. Top Soviet leader 


34 Peking Review, April 16, 1971. 
35 Radio Delhi Domestic Service, July 20, 1971. 


Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko and India’s 
External Affairs Minister Swaran Singh sign a 20-year 
treaty of peace and friendship between their coun- 
tries on Aug. 9, 1971, in New Delhi. 


quickly journeyed to a wide variety of countries to 
demonstrate their own dynamism and to show that 
their foreign policy had won friends for the USSR. 
But these were essentially damage-limiting opera- 
tions; it was in the subcontinent that a chance for 
positive action existed. By effecting a treaty of 
friendship and cooperation with India, Moscow might 
cement ties with New Delhi and at the same time 
provide a mechanism through which Moscow could 
urge restraint on the Indians if that appeared 
appropriate. Moreover, such a treaty could be seen 
as the first major success in the USSR’s campaign 
to erect a collective security system in Asia. 

The 20-year Indo-Soviet pact signed on August 
9 and the sharp increase in the flow of Soviet arms 
to India that ensued did not, to be sure, entirely 
eliminate discord between the two nations. While 
India opted to withhold formal recognition of Bangla 
Desh for the time being, it resented continuing 
Soviet references to “East Pakistan” and Soviet calls 
for political settlement satisfactory to “the entire 
people” of Pakistan, for it recognized that these 
meant Moscow wanted to limit its losses in West 
Pakistan. Also, the efforts of Soviet leaders to satisfy 
other Afro-Asian nations—most of whom were 
Opposed to the division of Pakistan—that the USSR 
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did not favor secessionist movements led to ambigu- 
ous Soviet statements that worried New Delhi. 
Nevertheless, such differences proved relatively 
minor. 

In November 1971, after growing Indian military 
pressure along the borders of East Benga! prompted 
the desperate Pakistanis to launch air and ground 
attacks on western India, the USSR stood firmly 
in India’s corner. Soviet vetoes prevented the UN 
Security Council from approving any resolution criti- 
cal of India while the latter rapidly defeated Paki- 
stani forces in East Bengal. Peking vitriolically 
attacked Indian “expansionists” for trying to dis- 
member Pakistan and establish a puppet state in 
East Bengal like that which the Japanese had set 
up in “Manchukuo”,”* and it issued equally scathing 
denunciations of attempts by Soviet “social imperial- 
ism” to start a war pitting “Asians against Asians.” °’ 
But Moscow and New Delhi took such charges in 
stride, for the Chinese made no serious military 
threats until the war was all but over—perhaps 
because Peking had its eye on the large Soviet 
army on China’s northern border. While American 
accusations that India was principally to blame for 
the war angered Indians and Washington’s dispatch 
of a carrier task force into the Bay of Bengal in- 
furiated them, neither factor deterred Mrs. Gandhi 
from her chosen course. Bangla Desh was soon an 
independent country; West Pakistan was defeated 
and demoralized; India was dominant on the sub- 
continent. With Chinese and American ineffectuality 
manifest, the Soviet Union had achieved its greatest 
triumph. 


Cooperation in a New Context 


Having set Soviet policy toward the subcontinent 
in historical perspective, let us now turn to an 
assessment of the likely character of that policy 
in the immediate future. In undertaking such an 
assessment, one must remember that Moscow’s 
policy toward South Asia does not exist in a vacuum 
—that its evolution will depend partly on the USSR’s 
general position and outlook in world affairs. A few 
words on this subject are therefore in order. 

Today, the Soviet leaders seem confident that 
the basic trends in global politics favor the USSR. 
The heavy investments in military production that 


36 Peking Review, Dec. 10, 1971. 
37 Radio Peking, NCNA International Service, Dec. 23, 1971. 
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| they have made in recent years have enabled the 
USSR to reach a rough parity in strategic weapons 
with the United States and have given it the capa- 
bility of projecting conventional military power into 
distant areas. While fundamentally conservative and 
cautious men, they are convinced that military power 
can be used in peacetime to influence other nations 
in ways that benefit Soviet foreign policy—espe- 
cially with the United States reducing its world 
role.** It ought to be added, of course, that although 
they are probably confident that they have acquired 
the knack of crisis management, their awareness of 
the dangers involved in explosive situations and 
their concern lest their actions stimulate unexpect- 
edly vigorous Western responses cause them to 
prefer moderate rather than high levels of tension. 
For example, their support for Ceylon’s moderately 
leftist government against extreme leftist insurgents 
in 1971 indicates that the chaos and turbulence of 
revolution hold limited attraction for them. 

The leadership’s general satisfaction, however, 
is to some degree offset by specific concerns. All 
regions present mixed situations from the Soviet 
viewpoint. In Europe, for example, the advent of 
the Willy Brandt government has brought about a 
new relationship between the USSR and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, but the expansion of the 
Common Market constitutes a cause for worry. So 
does continued nationalism in Eastern Europe. The 
trend of events in the Middle East is both encourag- 
ing and somewhat dangerous. As a result of the 
Arab-Israeli confrontation, the USSR has managed 
to entrench itself deeply in the Arab world, espe- 
cially in Egypt; but the deepening Soviet role in 
the area raises the possibility of direct Soviet involve- 
ment in the event of a renewal of Arab-Israeli hostili- 
ties. In East Asia, the picture is more somber. 
Soviet relations with China remain hostile, and 
Moscow's long-held fears of US-Chinese collusion 
now seem justified in the wake of President Nixon’s 
visit to China. Moreover, despite the USSR’s recent 
overtures to Japan, Moscow has yet to demonstrate 
its ability to take advantage of Tokyo’s disappoint- 
ment with the United States. 

In light of the East Asian Situation, the Soviet 
rulers recognize that they must have a firm tie 
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38 For general appraisals of Soviet policy, see Andrew J. Pierre, 
“America Down, Russia Up: The Changing Political Role of 
Military Power," Foreign Policy (New York), No. 4, Fall 1971, 
Pp. 163-87; and Marshall D. Shulman, ‘What Does Security 
Mean Today?,”’ Foreign Affairs, Vol. 49, No. 4, July 1971, pp. 607-18. 
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with India if the USSR is to participate effectively 
in the Asian balance of power. (Southeast Asia is 
only marginally susceptible to Soviet influence; 
besides, it possesses but limited indigenous strength 
on which Moscow could build). Thus, the historic 
Soviet desire to replace the United Kingdom (and 
more recently the United States) in the lands to 
the south of the USSR is supplemented by the 
necessities of current Asian politics. 

But this analysis leaves many questions un- 
answered. What are some of the specifics Moscow 
desires in its relationships with India and with the 
other countries in South Asia? How much in the 
way of resources is the USSR willing to devote to 
its efforts on the subcontinent? Will it move rapidly 
to expand its role now that the United States and 
China find themselves in weak positions, or will it 
opt for a more cautious and patient pace designed 
to consolidate its present position? 

Apropos of these questions, one thing is fairly 
clear at this juncture. While the Soviet leaders are 
pleased with their present status in South Asia, 
they see a number of potential difficulties and 
dangers as well as opportunities confronting them. 
Their wish to limit Chinese influence, largely through 
close ties with a strong India, tends to make them | 
want stability on the subcontinent—/j.e., reasonably 
good relations between India and Bangla Desh and 
a muting, if not an end, to Indo-Pakistani hostility. 
New Delhi has secured Moscow’s agreement that 
Indo-Pakistani problems should be handled by means 
of direct negotiations between the countries of the 
subcontinent; however, if there is no progress toward 
a solution of these problems within the next several 
months or so, it would not be surprising if the 
Soviets attempted to arrange a “new Tashkent” 
meeting between India and Pakistan, both to dampen 
Indo-Pakistani quarrels and to establish Moscow’s 
role as a mediator in the subcontinent’s affairs. 

The Soviet leaders are aware, too, of the rising 
pressures throughout the area for more rapid eco- 
nomic growth and for social and economic reforms 
—namely, reduced unemployment, land reforms, 
and reduced income disparities. While they prob- 
ably welcome these developments in some respects, 
they seem apprehensive that failure of the local gOv- 
ernments to respond to such pressures could create 
fertile ground for Maoist-type movements—a pro- 
cess already under way in West Bengal and a 
potential danger in Bangla Desh. At the same time, 
they must have serious reservations about the ability 
of Mrs. Gandhi and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman to deal 


th these matters over the long run and may fear 
right-wing reaction under certain conditions.” 
Moscow also displays a measure of ambivalence 
pward the indigenous Communist forces on the sub- 
ontinent. It regards the Indian Communist move- 
ent as too weak to be a central element in its 
rategy, but the Soviet need for the support of some 
ian parties in the world Communist movement 
enders the Indian parties too important to ignore. 
oreover, Soviet leaders view the Indian parties as 
seful means of pressuring New Delhi to pursue a 
ore leftist course. Their utility for this purpose 
ould of course increase if the Moscow-oriented 
Pl and the independent-minded CPI(M) were to 
ove closer together, for the CPI(M) has exhibited 
reater dynamism than the CPI. On this score, the 
Soviets may have been encouraged by the CPI(M)’s 
attacks on China for Peking’s support of Pakistan 
during the Bangla Desh upheaval.*° However, even 
the CPI(M) is no longer vulnerable to charges of 
supporting India’s enemies, it can hardly hope to 
capture the nationalist banner from the ruling Con- 
gress party. Its strength is limited to a few areas, 
nd its recent emphasis on the right of any state 
‘0 secede from the country suggests that its regional 
ientation has grown stronger. Furthermore, its 
stunning electoral defeat in West Bengal in March 
972 has clouded its prospects there, at least for 
a few years.*' While the CPI did better in the March 
972 state elections through its electoral coopera- 
sion with Mrs. Gandhi’s Congress party, it still lacks 
‘he strength to give it significant influence. Under 
these circumstances, good relations with New Delhi 
are likely to weigh far more heavily with Moscow 
than other considerations. 
Anything else one says about these broad ques- 
ions necessarily entails some assumptions about 
the amount of influence that the USSR will be able 
ito wield on the subcontinent. The extent of Soviet 
influence will inevitably bulk large in Moscow's 
policy calculations, for it will impose constraints 


39 At the 24th Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in the spring of 1971, Brezhnev referred to India 
S a country which had experienced “progressive social changes,” 
but he omitted it from the list of countries—such as Syria, 
igeria, Burma, and the United Arab Republic—which he described 
being oriented toward socialism. 24th Congress of the 
ommunist Party of the Soviet Union, March 30-April 9, 1971, 
uments, Moscow, Novosti Press, 1971, pp. 24-25. 
4° Radio Delhi Domestic Service, Dec. 25, 1971. 
4. For a description of the CPI(M)'s long-range strategy in 
st Bengal, see Bhabani Sen Gupta, “Indian Communism and 
the Peasantry,”” Problems of Communism, January-February 1972, 
pp. 1-17. 
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upon what the USSR can do in the area. Yet judg- 
ments about such matters are exceedingly difficult 
to make. While it requires no great wisdom to see 
that the USSR is the predominant external power 
in South Asia today, it is far from clear how exten- 
sive an influence it commands, much less how great 
that influence will be in the future. At the moment, 
there is a widespread tendency in the West to believe 
that since the United States failed to establish last- 
ing influence in much of Asia, the USSR will similarly 
fail. This may be a valid conclusion, but it is a 
dangerous assumption. On the other hand, one 
must not forget that great changes in the pattern 
of relationships involving South Asia and outside 
powers have occurred in the past. Though history 
will not inevitably repeat itself, one should not 
automatically project the present pattern forward 
indefinitely. 

Perhaps the most useful approach, then, is to 
endeavor to indicate what the minimum and maxi- 
mum degrees of Soviet influence might be. With 
these likely parameters established, an examination 
of the issues that the parties concerned will face 
should provide a sense of where, within the range 
of policies that the parties might follow, things will 
probably fall. 


Likely Soviet Influence 


Any look at past Indo-Soviet relations and the 
basis of present Indo-Soviet ties suggests that they 
will remain close for a wide variety of reasons. More 
than 15 years of increasingly close cooperation have 
convinced both Soviet and Indian leaders that they 
have a broad range of interests in common and 
that they know how to work together successfully 
to achieve their aims—as well as how to keep 
their differences from getting out of hand. On the 
Indian side, few persons still cling to the notion 
that the Soviet Union might have something to offer 
as a model for India, and cultural differences and 
lack of personal rapport between Soviets and Indians 
also create psychological barriers.‘ Nonetheless, 
Indians now regard the Soviets as part of the South 
Asian landscape. (Familiarity may in time breed 
contempt, but for some time acceptance will char- 


42 India’s strong commitment to democracy always limited the 
attractiveness of the Soviet model to Indians, but some elements 
in the country have viewed the USSR’s social and economic 
policies as relevant to India’s needs. 


Moscow and South Asia 


acterize Indian attitudes.) Indian leaders are also 
aware that Soviet arms have permitted them to 
build up their impressive military establishment, 
that Soviet vetoes in the United Nations have en- 
hanced their diplomatic freedom, that Soviet eco- 
nomic aid has helped them build cherished (if 
inefficient) state-owned heavy industries, and that 
trade with the USSR and Eastern Europe (about 
one-fifth of India’s tota! trade) has provided them 
with some of their fastest growing markets for 
manufactured goods that are hard to dispose of else- 
where.” 

Finally, the USSR is today the beneficiary of wide- 
spread Indian appreciation for its conduct during 
the recent Indo-Pakistani hostilities. This, to be sure, 
represents a perishable commodity in international 
politics. Mrs. Gandhi stressed that point when she 
commented to C. L. Sulzberger that “we are unable 
to display gratitude in any tangible sense for any- 
thing” “‘“—-a remark which Soviet leaders could 
hardly have enjoyed reading in a leading capitalist 
newspaper. But Indian leaders are not so naive as 
to think that the Soviet Union expects no return 
on its investment. They will continue to refrain 
from opposing nearly all Soviet policies and to back 
all those that they can; they will likewise consult 
closely with the Soviets on policies that are of 
interest to Moscow and accept Soviet advice when- 
ever it does not conflict with what they perceive 
as India’s basic interests. 

On the Soviet side, Moscow’s ambitions as a great 
power, its determination to contain Chinese influ- 
ence and power, and its desire to reduce the 
Western role in Asia all dictate continued support 
of India. Such support need not be unlimited or 
unconditional. Moscow’s desire to have fruitful rela- 
tions with countries wary of India and the pressure 
of other demands on Soviet resources suggest that 
the USSR will issue no blank checks. Nevertheless, 
having advanced so far by backing India, Soviet 


leaders will see little reason to pull back from such 
a course. 
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43 Manufactured goods now account for nearly half of India’s 
2xports to the USSR. See L. N. Raina, ‘India-USSR: Widening 
Areas of Cooperation,"’ Indian and Foreign Review (New Delhi), 
Sept. 1; 1971, pp. 9-10; and Lev L. Klochkovsky, “‘USSR’s Trade 
Partners,” International Trade Forum (Geneva), December 1970, 
pp. 17-29, But periodic Indian complaints that the rise in the 
volume of traditional Indian exports to these Countries is offset by 
the re-export of such goods to hard-currency markets at discount 
prices indicate that Indians do not view their economic relationships 
with the members of the Soviet bloc uncritically. 

“4 The New York Times, Feb. 17, 1972. 
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FRIENDSHIP AT A NEW LEVEL 


The Leninist line of giving all possible support to 
the peoples’ national liberation movement and of 
friendship and cooperation with countries which have 
freed themselves from colonial oppression and are 
consolidating their independence is one of the main 
trends in the Soviet Union’s foreign policy. During the 
past two decades this policy has been splendidly em- 
bodied in Soviet-Indian relations. 

An important new step in the development of these 
relations is the treaty on peace, friendship, and cooper- 
ation between the Soviet Union and the Republic of 
India signed in Delhi August 9. This treaty not only 
seals what has been achieved thus far but also opens 
up prospects for the further strengthening of the sin- 
cere friendship and neighborly relations between the 
two peace-loving states and signifies a transition to a 
higher stage of fruitful cooperation between them... . 


—Pravda, Aug. 11, 1971. 


And the Indo-Soviet treaty stands as a formalized 
expression of the relationship. Though the treaty is 


subject to different interpretations by the two- 


parties, it would hardly have been signed if it were 
devoid of meaning. 


While a close Indo-Soviet relationship is thus 


virtually inevitable, one must keep in mind that 
Indian leaders view Soviet support as extremely 
important because it helps them further their own 
goals of becoming the dominant power in the area 
and acquiring a leadership role among African and 
Asian nations. India has no intention of becoming 
a Soviet pawn; indeed, it wants not only to appear 
but to be free of external restraints on its foreign 
and domestic policies. Nor would a satellite relation- 


ship seem possible or desirable to the USSR for the | 


foreseeable future. If Moscow cannot control Ro- | 


mania or the United Arab Republic, how could it 
hope to control India? 

But this situation still leaves room for Soviet 
advances in India, and there are a number of initia- 
tives which the USSR might reasonably take. It 
could try to get New Delhi to tie the Indian economy 
more closely to the Soviet economy. It could press 
India to assume a strong anti-Western stance— 
perhaps involving the nationalization of US-owned 
businesses or a reduction of the country’s educa- 
tional and cultural ties with the West. It could 
demand facilities, or even bases, for the Soviet navy 
to use in the expanding Soviet operations in the 
Indian Ocean. And it might urge India to help 


organize a Soviet-sponsored collective security 
arrangement in Asia along the lines proposed by 
Brezhnev in 1969. One ought to underscore, how- 
ever, that any Soviet attempt to employ India as a 
oroxy against China in Southeast Asia would come 
up against the harsh reality that even an India 
dominant within the subcontinent has little capa- 
bility of projecting its power into an area traditionally 
suspicious of it. India’s recent treaty with Bangla 
Desh is not likely to be followed by similar links 
with Southeast Asian nations. Moreover, Moscow's 
evious experience in trying to work through 
ndependent-minded nationalist leaders such as 
Gamal Abdel Nasser would also likely tend to dis- 
courage it from seeking to pursue such a course. 

It is, of course, far from certain that Moscow will 
make the above demands—at least as a package. 
Soviet leaders probably still have doubts about the 
wisdom of assuming the responsibilities that India 
would insist that they should in such a relationship 
—especially since these responsibilities would un- 
doubtedly include the exceedingly costly burden of 
supporting Bangla Desh as well as India. Moving 
forward cautiously, a few steps at a time—rather 
than attempting great leaps forward—has been 
the style of the present Soviet leaders in most 
circumstances. . 

More critical, Indian leaders would feel highly 
uncomfortable if forced to rely exclusively on the 
USSR for backing. Mrs. Gandhi, who emerged as one 
of Asia’s dominant figures in 1971, is a shrewd 
political strategist as well as a skillful tactician; 
she knows that Moscow hopes for a normalization 
of relations with China after Mao is gone from the 
Chinese scene, and that such a development would 
decrease India’s value to the USSR. In addition, 
‘New Delhi is acutely conscious that its aspirations 
jin the Afro-Asian world suffered a setback because 
of its war with Pakistan and its treaty with the 
USSR. India’s isolated position in the UN General 
Assembly vote—with even old friends such as Yugo- 
sslavia and Egypt orposing it—hurt; so did com- 
‘ments such as that of the radical Libyan President, 
‘Muammar al-Qaddafi: “India is not fully free and 
‘not neutral after signing a treaty with the eastern 
camp.” “ It is true that the Afro-Asian states’ failure 
‘to support India in its conflicts with China and 


45 For a discussion of the limitations on Indian influence in 
‘Southeast Asia, see the author’s /ndia, Pakistan, and the Great 
‘Powers, Praeger, New York, 1972, pp. 338-41. 

#6 Radio Bayda Domestic Service, Dec. 17, 1971. 
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Pakistan has disillusioned some Indians with the 
country’s past emphasis on nonalignment. Yet even 
those Indians who regard their country as a major 
power and advocate a hardheaded policy concerned 
only with India’s clear national interests do not want 
to become completely isolated from Afro-Asian 
nationalist opinion—a danger that apparently con- 
cerns Moscow as well.“ 

Equally important is the need of both India and 
Bangla Desh for foreign economic assistance. Right 
now, Mrs. Gandhi, as her party’s sweeping victories 
in the March 1972 state elections attest, is riding 
the crest of popularity and euphoria stemming from 
India’s military victory over Pakistan. But these will 
eventually diminish, and the Indian masses will 
expect her to deliver on her domestic promises. 
Popular pressures for reducing poverty can be met 
only if there is greater production as well as a more 
equitable division of wealth.** Achieving this goal, 
however, will prove highly taxing in light of current 
conditions. While good monsoons and the “green 
revolution” have boosted agricultural production in 
recent years, the rate of industrial expansion has 
declined. And though descriptions of Bangla Desh 
as “the dominion of the damned” or a “basket case” 
are premature and probably overdrawn, India could 
find the new state a major drain on its own resources 
unless other powers are willing to help extensively 
with Bangla Desh’s rehabilitation and eventual devel- 
opment. 

Thus, foreign aid looms vital for both nations. Yet, 
foreign assistance to India has gone down over the 
last few years, and the country’s debt repayments 
have risen. As a result, net aid has fallen from 
$1 billion to less than $300 million annually. At 
the moment, New Delhi’s repayments on its past 
loans from the USSR exceed current levels of eco- 
nomic assistance; furthermore, India still owes Mos- 
cow about $1 billion for arms. While the USSR 
could conceivably extend more credits, Soviet aid 


47 Moscow has attacked China for seeking to generate distrust 
of India in Asia and Africa. See G. Yakubov, “‘The Conflict in 
Hindustan and the Provocative Role of Mao’s Group,” Pravda, 

Dec. 28, 1971, as broadcast by Radio Moscow (TASS international 
Service), Dec. 28, 1971. 

48 Some prominent Indians argue that to lay the necessary 
groundwork for future growth, India must drastically change property 
relationships and social attitudes. Mrs. Gandhi might opt for 
this course if a shortage of domestic and foreign resources renders 
economic development a less promising approach than a “cultural 
revolution.”’ Some aspects of such a policy would be encouraging 
to Soviet leaders; but its adoption might increase their apprehensions 
about turmoil in the country. Moreover, anything labeled a 
“cultural revolution” would evoke unpleasant memories in Moscow. 
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is normally distributed slowly and might not be 
available for some time. As for Bangla Desh, its 
needs are very large if not yet clearly delineated, 
and the commitments that Moscow made to Sheikh 
Mujib during his March 1-5 visit to the USSR will 
meet only a small proportion of that devastated 
nation’s requirements. Therefore, despite Mrs. 
Gandhi's insistence that self-reliance may be neces- 
sary, India and Bangla Desh could require extra 
resources in the near future. All these factors to- 
gether suggest that India will see certain advantages 
in restoring its links with the West, especially the 
United States—provided that the US is still inter- 
ested in such a restoration of ties. 

One must remember, too, that certain factors at 
least partially under New Delhi’s control give India 
substantial capacity to shape its relationship with 
the USSR according to its own tastes. Not only 
has Pakistan’s emasculation somewhat reduced 
New Delhi’s need for military support, but India’s 
own defense production has been expanding. Though 
years, if not decades, may pass before India can 
manufacture the most advanced military equipment 
on its own, it will probably be able to turn out a 
growing quantity and variety of items. Such a capa- 
bility will limit its dependence on the USSR. In this 
connection, it is worth underscoring that New Delhi 
is not likely to be amenable to Soviet arguments 
against Indian acquisition of nuclear weapons. 
Economic constraints may cause India to refrain 
from developing such weapons, but New Delhi will 
not mortgage what it thinks might become essen- 
tial to its security even at the urging of as friendly 
a country as the USSR. 

India’s relations with China and the United States 
will also have a major.bearing on how much sway 
the USSR will enjoy over the South Asian power, and 
New Delhi can seek to mitigate its conflict with both 
nations. Mrs. Gandhi has indicated on several occa- 
sions in recent years that India would welcome a 
bettering of relations with China, and she probably 
hopes to negotiate a border settlement in time. 
Significantly, India reacted with calm verging on 
indifference to Peking’s backing of Pakistan during 
the recent Indo-Pakistani war—no doubt in part 
because of New Delhi’s increased confidence in its 
own military power relative to a China faced with 
a serious military threat along its Soviet border and 
with armed forces recently purged of their leader- 
ship. While a Sino-Indian border agreement would 
not lead to a new era of good feeling between the 
two states reminiscent of the 1950's, it would 
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reduce the danger of war with China and thu 
diminish India’s need for Soviet support. 

So far, China has not nibbled at the Indian bait 
Peking may see the Indo-Soviet treaty as a fres 
threat to its uneasy control of Sinkiang and Tibet. 
Moreover, the division of Pakistan offers the Chinese 
an opportunity to resolve the dilemma that they 
faced during 1971. They can now simultaneously 
support West Pakistan as an irritant, if not a serious 
counterweight, to India and support radicalism in 
Bangla Desh. Whether they will follow this course 
probably depends on whether they conclude that 
India is so firmly tied to Moscow that even a more 
accommodating policy on their part would fail to 
weaken Indo-Soviet ties.*® Peking’s attacks on Indian 
“expansionists” combined with the general restraint 
that it has shown in its treatment of Mrs. Gandhi 
personally suggest that it does not now plan to 
respond to her overtures but wants to keep the 
option available. 

As for the United States, Indian anger over Wash- 
ington’s stance during the Pakistani civil war and 
the Indo-Pakistani conflict is tempered by an aware- 
ness that President Nixon’s policy met with wide- 
spread American opposition. Indian leaders’ efforts 
to distinguish between the Nixon administration’s 
coolness and the friendlier attitudes of a large num- 
ber of Americans suggest that they regard the 
present alienation as temporary. (It is useful to 
recall here that while New Delhi bitterly castigated 
President Eisenhower and John Foster Dulles in 
1954 for their Asian policies, it hailed Eisenhower 
as the “Prince of Peace” on his visit to India in 
1959.) However, Washington’s dispatch of a carrier 
task force into the Bay of Bengal in late 1971 to 
pressure India caused Indians to feel threatened by 
Western sea power for the first time since independ- 
ence. (Indian leaders are confident that their country 
—with Soviet backing—can deal with Pakistan and 
China, either singly or in combination. But their 
current apprehension about US policy testifies te 
their concern lest a US-Pakistan-China axis shift the 
balance of power against India.) Even if New Delhi 
concludes that this move represented temporary 
US ire rather than permanent hostility, it may decide 
that a Soviet naval presence in the Indian Ocean 
would hold certain benefits for India. Still, New 
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49 The Indian government’s endorsement of the Soviet position 
in the Sino-Soviet border dispute (see the Reuters dispatch from 
New Delhi, April 8, 1969) and other similar actions probably 
account for China’s tendency to view India as a Soviet tool. 


Yelhi wants India, not the Soviets, to dominate the 
dian Ocean—which suggests that the most that 
t might yield to Moscow would be more frequent, 
t still controlled, use of some Indian naval facili- 
es. Though this concession would constitute no 
mall gain for the USSR, it would not amount to a 
reat leap forward. 


The Broad Soviet Course 


Given the political environment likely to prevail, 
soviet policies toward the three principal countries 
bf the subcontinent will doubtless vary consider- 
bly. Even if Indo-Pakistani relations remain hostile, 

oscow will want to maintain a position in West 
2akistan. This should not be too difficult. All Mos- 
row need do is to continue its trade policies and 

economic-aid program—a course which it seems 
ikely to follow as a result of President Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto's visit to the USSR in March. Pakistan will 
ave little choice but to accept any help proffered, 
and as long as the Soviet leaders send no arms, 
ew Delhi will find little reason to object. 

While the USSR will want to establish a position 
n Bangla Desh, it will probably move cautiously 
until it can judge the stability and orientation . of 
hat country.*® Having supported India’s “liberation” 
of the area, Moscow cannot completely escape 
responsibility for developments there, but it will in 
all likelihood be content to see India play the domi- 
nant role. The Soviet reluctance to extend assistance 
for general support of any country’s economy, as 
distinct from aid for specific projects, will reinforce 
that caution. So also will the knowledge that the 
USSR could confront difficult choices if the present 


5° The Soviet-Bangla Desh joint declaration at the end of Sheikh 
Mujib's visit to the USSR (Radio Moscow, TASS International 
Service, March 5, 1972) indicates that Moscow intends to establish 
@ strong position—political as well as economic—in the new 
State without making major long-term aid commitments, at least 
at this time. 
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Bengali friendship for India erodes because of con- 
crete disputes overlaid upon the presently sub- 
merged but still powerful communal antipathies. 

As long as India faces Chinese hostility and 
American indifference, New Delhi will have little 
option but to rely heavily upon the Soviet Union, 
and Moscow will endeavor to exploit this state of 
affairs. Consequently, trade and cultural ties be- 
tween the two nations will continue to expand; Soviet 
arms shipments will solidify the bonds between the 
military establishments of the two countries; and 
Indian and Soviet foreign policies will be strikingly 
similar on a wide variety of issues—although there 
will be hard bargaining and give-and-take behind 
the scenes. But Moscow has already made its big 
gains in India. India’s improved security position 
probably means that nothing the USSR could or 
would offer in the way of military support would 
draw New Delhi into a tighter arrangement than 
now exists. Private threats to withhold arms or 
slowdowns in delivery might be marginally effective 
in influencing Indian policy, but Moscow’s long-term 
need for a friendly India in order to compete in 
the Asian balance of power makes such moves a 
risky enterprise. Nor are the Soviet leaders likely 
to see benefits commensurate with the cost involved 
in a dramatic increase in aid to India, though they 
may» announce new loans from time to time and 
may discover it necessary to reschedule the coun- 
try’s repayment of its debts to the USSR. 

While one shouid keep in mind the limits of what 
the Soviets will probably be able to do, however, 
it is essential to remember the great gains that 
Moscow has made in South Asia since 1955 and 
the major change that its advance represents. In 
1971, the USSR, for the first time since the disinte- 
gration of its World War li alliances, established 
formal treaty arrangements with non-Communist 
states like India—a development which both ex- 
emplifies and intensifies the complexities of world 
politics in a new era. 


By D. C. Watt 


The Persian Gulf—Cradle of Conflict? | 


hus far the Persian Gulf has not figured in any 

major way in the struggle between the Soviet 

Union and China for global power and influence, 
but there are already indications that this situation 
has begun to change. The development most respon- 
sible for drawing Soviet and, to a lesser extent, 
Chinese attention to this strategic and politically 
volatile region is Britain’s relinquishment of her 
traditional role as “protector” of the tiny but (in 
some cases) oil-rich Gulf states, all of which are now 
either independent entities or linked together in an 
independent federation. The Soviet Union, already 
deeply involved in the other Arab states of the Mid- 
die East and now seeking to project its power and 
influence beyond into the Indian Ocean, has watched 
these changes in the Gulf with deep interest and 
with a primary view to assuring that the British 
withdrawal is total and not replaced by any substi- 
tute system of protection under British or US influ- 
ence. On the other hand, the People’s Republic of 
China has no vital strategic stake in the Gulf com- 
parable to that of the USSR, but it, too, is showing 
a growing interest in the region, primarily from the 
standpoint of combating the spread of Soviet ideo- 
logical influence and winning converts to its own 
model of socialist revolution. The purpose of this 
article will be to examine the evidences of Soviet 
and Chinese interest in the Gulf area as well as the 
contrasting nature of their attitudes and approaches 
to the problems of the region. 
EAT ENE eSB, le i ne A RE 2 
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Before looking at the manifestations of Soviet and 
Chinese interest, however, it may be helpful, in view 
of the extremely complex political and international 
relationships existing in this relatively obscure cor- 
ner of the globe, to provide a brief resume of the 
background. 


The Political Setting 


Of the littoral countries, Iran, Iraq, and Saudi 
Arabia were already independent before World War 
Il, while Kuwait gained its independence only in 
1961, soon thereafter surviving a crisis that involved 
British intervention to stand off a long-standing Iraqi 
Claim of sovereignty. The Sultanate of Muscat and 
Oman also was already independent but maintained 
no relations with any external power save Britain, on 
whom it depended for military and paramilitary aid. 
Traditionally, Iran and Saudi Arabia have been the 
main recipients of US support and influence in the 
area, and as the dimensions and effects of British 
withdrawal have become more apparent, the Shah 
and government of Iran have come to see themselves 
as the logical heirs to Britain’s former position of 
preeminence. 

As will shortly be seen, various conflicts have 
existed between the major states bordering on the 
Gulf, and one of the principal objectives of Britain’s 
diplomacy in preparing for her withdrawal has been 
to bring about a resolution of these conflicts. The 
principal focus of British concern, however, has been 
the future political stability and security of some 
nine smaller Arab political units hitherto under 
Britain’s protection. They comprise the island of 
Bahrain, the peninsula of Qatar, and the seven so- 
called Trucial States—Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Sharjah, 
Ajman, Umm al Qaiwain, Ras al-Khaimah, and 


jaira (see accompanying map). All are basically 

reditary autocracies claiming the loyalties of fa- 

lial and tribal groups rather than specific, easily 
limitable, and geographically definable territories. 
ahrain, with some quarter of a million inhabitants, 
the largest—but not the richest. The latter dis- 
tion belongs to the shaikhdom of Abu Dhabi, with 

e 40,000 subjects, followed by the rival shaikh- 
and “free port” of Dubai, with some 100,000 
abitants. Qatar, larger than either Abu Dhabi or 
bai, also has oil but not on the same scale as 
ese two. The remaining three shaikhdoms are all 
inute and—up to now—cilless, although they still 
rture hopes for the discovery of oil off their shores. 

Britain’s solution to the problems of these tiny 

ates was an effort to bring about the creation of a 
deration with common economic offices, a com- 
on bureaucracy, and common armed forces. The 
itish effort succeeded in bringing about the formal 
tablishment in 1968 of what was known as the 
deration of Arab Emirates (FAE), linking Bahrain, 
atar, and the seven Trucial States. In practice, 
ywever, because of disagreement among the vari- 

s ruling families over the terms of the federal 

ynstitution, the degree of centralism, common fi- 
ances, and so on, the federation remained pretty 
uch a paper organization except for the establish- 
ent, under British auspices, of common develop- 
ent offices largely financed from local oil revenues. 
1 1970, the British government appointed Sir Wil- 
Luce, a former governor of Aden, as a special 
missary to attempt to make the federation a func- 
oning reality. His activities, however, were regarded 
ith the darkest of suspicions by all the littoral 
ates, as well as by the Egyptians, with the result 
at little progress was made. Then, in 1971, Bah- 
ain decided to quit the federation, claimed its 
dependence, signed a new treaty with Britain, and 
as admitted to the United Nations and the Arab 
eague. Qatar soon followed suit. With this, the fed- 
ation of nine states lapsed, but six of the smaller 
aikhdoms, led by Abu Dhabi and Dubai, agreed in 
ugust 1971 to set up a smaller federation, which 
as since acquired independence and joined the UN 
is the United Arab Emirates (UAE). Of the smaller 
haikhdoms, only Ras al-Khaimah remained outside 
Ne new federation initially, but eventually joined it 
n February 1972 as the seventh member. 

Parallel with its efforts to create a viable federa- 
ion, Britain also sought to elirninate by agreement 
‘s many local bones of contention as possible. These 
vere, in order of importance: (1) the conflict be- 
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tween Iraq and Iran over their respective Kurdish 
minorities and over the issue of sovereignty over the 
mouth of Iraq’s great river complex, the so-called 
Shatt al-Arab; (2) the Iraqi claim on Kuwait; (3) 
Saudi Arabian claims on Abu Dhabi and the Buraimi 
oasis; (4) Iranian claims on Bahrain; (5) Iranian 
claims on three small islands at the mouth of the 
Gulf, known as Abu Musa and the Tumbs; and (6) 
internal conflicts in the Sultanate of Muscat and 
Oman. 

Of these, the first lay beyond British control. The 
second was virtually settled by the outcome of the 
1961 crisis and Kuwait’s acceptance into the Arab 
League. The third remained unsettled but dormant, 
amenable to the same processes as those which pro- 
tected Kuwait, if only a viable Gulf federation could 
be established. The fourth was settled in 1970 when 
the Iranian government agreed to accept the result 
of a plebiscite organized by the United Nations. 

Iran's claims on Abu Musa were resolved in Iran’s 
favor by an agreement between the Shah and the 
Shaikh of Sharjah two days before the UAE began 
its existence as an independent state, but the dis- 
pute over the Tumbs proved more difficult to settle 
amicably. When the ruler of Ras al-Khaimah, with 
an eye to the possible future discovery of oil in the 
waters around the Tumbs, refused to relinquish his 
claim, to the islands, Iranian troops moved in and 
occupied them on the eve of UAE independence— 
this in blunt defiance of Britain’s guarantee of the 
Gulf states and the almost unanimous opposition of 
all the Arab nations. At the time of writing, the dis- 
pute is still unsettled, and the Arab League remains 
seized of it. 

In Muscat and Oman (which in 1971 shortened its 
name to the Sultanate of Oman), there are basically 
two separate sources of domestic trouble. The first 
has to do with the claims of the so-called Imam of 
Oman on the loyalty of the inland tribes—claims for 
which his adherents used to obtain military and 
diplomatic support from Saudi Arabia and Egypt. 
The Imam and the Sultan of Oman are now reported 
to be in the process of reconciling their differences. 
The second is revolutionary unrest caused by out- 
side subversive activity in the southernmost province 
of Dhofar. This activity has been directed by an or- 
ganization known as the People’s Front for the Lib- 
eration of the Occupied Arab Gulf (PFLOAG), based 
in what was formerly the British protectorate of 
Aden. Since becoming independent in 1967, Aden 
has been ruled by a succession of increasingly radi- 
cal left-wing Arab governments, which renamed the 
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new state first the People’s Republic of South Yemen 
| and most recently the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Yemen (DPRY). (There are other organizations 
similar to PFLOAG, one based in Syria and another 
in Iraq, but PFLOAG is by far the best known and 
most widely supported “anti-imperialist revolutionary 
movement” outside the Gulf proper.) 


Anti-Imperialism and Socialism 


The foregoing sketch provides an essential intro- 
duction to a survey of Soviet and Chinese attitudes 
with respect to developments in the Gulf. It should 
be noted that, apart from a Chinese blast early in 
1971 charging the Soviet Union with seeking “hege- 
monism” in the Arab world’ and, later, a bitter So- 
viet attack on Peking’s failure to protest the sup- 
pression of the Sudani Communist party after the 
four-day coup in the Sudan in July 1971,’ the Gulf 
area has not yet become involved to any substantial 
degree in the polemics between Moscow and Peking. 

Both Soviet and Chinese commentators agree that 
the situation in the Gulf is a classic example of the 
“imperialist exploitation and repression” with which 
the “Arab masses” must inevitably be in conflict. 
The exploiters are, of course, the international oil 
“monopolies” and the British “imperialists” who are 
said to be in alliance with “subservient local feudal- 
ist reactionaries.”* In trying to peddle their respec- 
tive brands of socialism, however, the propagandists 
of both socialist camps have to contend with the 
existence of competing quasi-revolutionary ideolo- 
gies centered respectively in Cairo, Aden and Bagh- 
dad. 

This is hardly the place for a discussion of the 
reality, let alone the metaphysics, of the various 
brands of Arab socialism represented by these three 
capitals. The difficulty from the point of view of 
Peking and Moscow is that, whatever their own con- 
victions may be as to the essentially bogus charac- 
ter of these varieties of Arab “revolutionary social- 
ism,” the Arab protagonists of these ideologies have 
certain firm beliefs in common: that they are estab- 
lished in the Arab lands by right; that Chinese or 
Soviet socialism has nothing very specific to teach 


1“Down with Hegemonism,” Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), Jan. 16, 
1971. 

2 Moscow Radio (in Arabic), Aug. 4, 1971. The broadcast 
denounced Peking’s attitude as “very similar to that of the 
imperialist-reactionary forces in the world.” 

3 /bid. (in Arabic), Oct. 13, 1970. 
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them; that Chinese and Soviet representatives ad- 
mitted into Arab lands are there only by courtesy of 
their hosts, who may at any moment turn against 
local proponents of Moscow’s or Peking’s ideology— 
as, indeed, has already happened in the United Arab 
Republic, Iraq, and most recently in the Sudan as a 
result of the alleged involvement of the Sudani Com- 
munist party in the abortive four-day coup against 
the government of General Jaafar Nimeri. 

Of the Arab governments in the Gulf area, in fact, 
only that of the DPRY has yet to engage in direct 
conflict with native Sovietophile and Sinophile ele- 
ments. In many respects, the DPRY leadership re- 
sembles that of Castro, regarding itself, if anything, 
as more dedicated to the cause of revolution than 
either Peking or Moscow. This may be seen, for 
example, in the contrast between the DPRY’s flat 
refusal to accept the successive declarations of in- 
dependence by Bahrain, Qatar and the UAE and the 
messages of welcome addressed to the latter by both 
Peking and Moscow. In the eyes of the DPRY, these 
states remain feudal tributaries of imperialism and 
their formal independence is but an imperialist 
sham. Accordingly, the DPRY strenuously opposed 
their admission to the Arab League and, through its 
official Aden News Agency, echoed PFLOAG’s de- 
nunciation of the UAE, which was coupled with an 
appeal to ‘‘all Arab and world progressives to stand 
on the side of the Gulf people’s just struggle.’’* It is 
interesting to note that Iraq, the other radical Arab 
State in the Gulf area, also echoed this denunciation, 
calling the Union “meaningless.”* In contrast, Mos- 
cow—despite having earlier tried to obstruct Bri- 
tain’s plans for a federation—hailed the UAE’s final 
acquisition of independence as a “great triumph for 
the patriotic forces achieved after a long hard 
struggle.”® 


Between Ideology and Realpolitik 


To the extent that both Peking and Moscow tend 
to view even their own short-term interests in the 
framework of their ideological concepts and commit- 
ments, their policies and attitudes toward the con- 
temporary international political situation in the 
Gulf have been subject to very considerable limita- 
tions and discontinuities. This can be seen quite 


4 Aden News Agency, Dec. 4, 1971. 
5 Ath Thawrah (Baghdad), Dec. 7, 1971. 
® Moscow Radio (in Arabic), Dec. 29, 1971. 
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clearly in the generally cautious and restrained atti- 
tudes they have taken toward Britain’s protracted 
and eventually successful efforts to bring about a 
federation of the small Gulf states. Both Peking and 
Moscow have had to reckon with the fact that, with 
the exception of Iraq and the DPRY, all the Arab 
states, as well as Iran, were wholeheartedly in sup- 
port of the projected federation and wished it to be- 
come a reality. The Iraqis, moreover, were opposed 
only because its realization would be a victory for 
their rivals in Cairo and would establish Egypt’s in- 
fluence in the Gulf in a way that had hitherto been 
impossible. The only totally intransigent enemies 
of the federation among the Arabs are to be found 
in the DPRY, where PFLOAG stands for “liberation” 
of the whole Gulf and not merely Dhofar or Oman. 
The lranian occupation of Abu Musa and the 
Tumbs has further intensified the dilemma faced by 
Moscow and Peking between the conflicting pulls of 
ideology and realpolitik. As noted elsewhere, both 
the Soviet Union and China have gone out of their 
way to court the Shah in the increasingly independ- 
ent course he has been following in recent years, 
with both voicing particular approval of the lead he 
has taken in the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) against the independent “imperial- 
ist’ oil companies.’ However, the conflict now in 
train between Iran and the Arab states over Iranian 
seizure of the Tumbs—especially with Baghdad’s 
and Aden’s Arab “socialists” vociferously denounc- 
ing the Shah—has placed the Russians and Chinese 
in a difficult position, and at the time of writing both 
Communist powers were continuing to maintain a 
cautious silence regarding the conflict. In fact, the 
only comments from a Soviet source on Iran’s claims 
to the islands came last summer via the Soviet- 
sponsored Radio Iran Courier, which broadcasts in 
Iranian from the Soviet Caucasus and serves as 
mouthpiece of the illegal Persian Communist (Tudeh) 
party. Statements broadcast by this station chal- 
lenged the Shah’s pretensions to Britain’s former 
role as guardian of stability in the Gulf and, while 
_acknowledging the validity of lran’s claims to the 
islands, warned against copying British methods of 
“colonial violence.’’® 
A ES SS. RE ee ee SE eae ee 


7 See, for example, a speech made by Chinese Foreign Minister 
Chi P'eng-fei at a reception celebrating the Shah's birthday 
at the Iranian embassy in Peking. China, he said, ‘‘supports 
your just cause and the struggle you have waged... to safeguard 
State sovereignty and to protect your national petroleum 
resources.’’ New China News Agency (NCNA), Oct. 26, 1971. 

8 July 2 and July 27, 1971, attacking statements published in the 
Iranian newspaper, Etta/a’at (Teheran), June 16, 1971. 
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In warning the Shah against falling into “the trap 
of imperialist policies’ aimed at keeping the Gulf 
divided, Radio Iran Courier took about the only line 
that Moscow could adopt without unduly antagoniz- 
ing the Shah or compromising relations with the 
USSR’s Arab clients—and indeed the line was later 
picked up by A. Vasilev, writing in Pravda.*® The same 
reticence was evident following the Iranian occupa- 
tion of the islands. With Moscow again remaining | 
silent, the official Bulgarian Telegraph Agency (BTA) | 
was the first to come out with a statement, which | 
took the form of a commentary by D. Ivanov released | 
on December 2. Avoiding a condemnation of the | 
lranian action, the commentary sought to shift the 
blame for conflict among the Gulf states to Britain, | 
accusing the latter of “sowing the seeds of dissen- 
sion” before the UAE came into being in order to 
counter the possibility that any of the Union’s mem- 
bers “might betray the pro-British line.” “Neo- | 
colonialism,” Ivanov concluded, “has made it its aim 
to secure its old position by using new methods and 
forms.” 


Support of Subversion 


A number of dominant themes can be distin- 
guished in Soviet and Chinese propaganda relating 
to the Gulf. The first has been all-out support of 
PFLOAG. On the Chinese side, the facilities of the 
New China News Agency have been made fully avail- 
able to PFLOAG for the dissemination of the |lat- 
ter’s somewhat fanciful communiques and claims. 
NCNA, in fact, was the only news agency to carry a 
full account of the meeting of the Third Congress of 
PFLOAG, reportedly held at Rakhyut in Dhofar on | 
June 9-19, 1971." This meeting was reportedly | 
attended by representatives of a rival organization, 
the National Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Oman and the Gulf (originally, it appears, of Syrian 
inspiration), who joined with PFLOAG in denouncing 
the projected federation of Gulf states as an “agent 
federation” —presumably of “Western imperialism.” 
On June 10, while the PFLOAG Congress was meet- 
ing, Chou En-lai wrote to President Salim Rubay Ali of 
the DPRY repledging Chinese support for PFLOAG." 


° Pravda (Moscow), Nov. 3, 1971. Vasilev also accused the 
BBC of trying to whip up feeling in the Gulf by supporting Arab 
claims in its Arabic programs and Iranian claims in its 
Persian-language broadcasts. 

10 The NCNA reports were not issued, however, until July 27, 1971. 

11 NCNA, June 10, 1971. 


The Soviets have not lagged far behind the Chi- 
nese in wooing PFLOAG. On June 11, 1971, the So- 
viet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee sent its con- 
gratulations to PFLOAG and “all Dhofari patriots” on 
the sixth anniversary of their armed rising. Since 
June 1971, Pravda has twice carried reports by cor- 
respondents on the “armed struggle” in Dhofar, and 
these reports were given the widest possible circula- 
tion by TASS.” One of the Russian correspondents, 
A. Vasilev, claimed to have actually visited Dhofar 
and to have seen the villages ravaged and destroyed 
by the British, who—he alleged—were trying “to 
conceal the real nature of the war being fought to 
protect the interests of the oil “monopolies, espe- 


-Cially Shell.” The Soviets have even produced a short 
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documentary film, entitled “The Hot Winds of Free- 
dom,” which was allegedly shot in Dhofar in April 
1971 and which glorifies PFLOAG’s “fight against 
imperialism.” 

Moscow Radio later claimed that PFLOAG had de- 
cided at its June Congress to set up a revolutionary 
party to be guided by the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism. If true, this would have implied that the 
Chinese would be faced with a pro-Soviet party hos- 
tile to their brand of socialism, but the degree of 
Chinese influence in the DPRY would tend to argue 
against the truth of the Moscow report. It should be 
noted in this connection that while Chou En-Lai sent 
an official message of congratulations to the new 
DPRY government which took office in Aden at the 
beginning of August 1971," Moscow remained silent. 

Moscow has coupled its support of PFLOAG with 
denunciations of the young Sultan of Oman, Qabus, 
whom it accused of sending British paratroopers to 
attack “the patriotic forces” and of allowing the set- 
ting up in Oman of a radio station calling itself 
“Voice of the Free South” to encourage dissidents 
within the DPRY.”* (The latter charge is false, as the 
radio station in question is almost certainly located 
in Saudi Arabia.) Soviet propaganda has been par- 
ticularly sharp in denouncing Qabus for allegedly 
permitttng Britain to build new naval and air bases 
in Oman to replace those it is evacuating in the 
Gulf.** Moscow endeavors to link this with the estab- 
lishment of an Anglo-American base at Diego Garcia, 
in the southern Indian Ocean, in December 1970 


12 Pravda and TASS, Jan. 3, Aug. 3, 1971. 

143 NCNA International Service (in English), Aug. 8, 1971. 

14 Moscow Radio (in Arabic), Jan. 19, 1971. 

18 /pid. (in Arabic), Aug. 10, Sept. 28, 1971; A. Vasilev in Pravda, 
Nov. 24, 1971. Radio Peace and Progress (in English) to Africa, 
Sept. 25, 1971. 
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and the claimed development of a whole new Anglo- 
American strategy envisaging the basing in the In- 
dian Ocean area of missile-carrying submarines cap- 
able of striking at Soviet Central Asia."* 


Soviet Accusations 


It is no exaggeration to say that the Soviets have 
been watching US moves in the Persian Gulf area 
with the deepest suspicion. Discussion in the United 
States of the “power vacuum” to be created by Brit- 
ish withdrawal from the Gulf has been seized upon 
by Moscow as an excuse for conjuring up the specter 
of an “imperialist-Zionist-neocolonialist” plot to re- 
place the British by some kind of American pres- 
ence. The Russians view the small US naval squad- 
ron in the Gulf, which will be the only permanent 
Western unit in the Gulf area after the British with- 
drawal, with particular suspicion and have charged 
the squadron—consisting of two old destroyers— 
with casting an ominous shadow over PFLOAG’s ac- 
tivities in Dhofar and trying to set up an aggressive 
military post in the area.’” Reports that the United 
States would take over British naval facilities at 
Bahrain evoked accusations from Moscow that this 
would mean the replacement of Britain by “another 
group of colonialists.”** And the US Central Intelli- 
gence Agency is now being blamed for the activities 
of armed dissidents within the DPRY.” 

Some of the more far-reaching Soviet allegations 
concerning “US oil-imperialist” activities in the Gulf 
are curiously inconsistent with Soviet denunciations 
of British policy. The Conservative Heath govern- 
ment which took office in June 1970 announced in 
March 1971 that it was not intending to retain a 
permanent British military presence in the Gulf, al- 
though British officers would be attached to local 
forces and the area would be visited by British naval 
forces from time to time. The announcement also 
offered a British military training mission to train 
the forces of the projected new federation. Up to 
the release of this statement, the Soviet propaganda 
line was that the British were not serious in their 
advocacy of a federation and were manufacturing 


1¢ F.g., see articles by A. Vasilev in Pravda, March 4, 1971, and 
by Yurii Tomikin in Mirovaia ekonomika i mezhdunarodnie otnosheniia 
(Moscow), August 1971, as summarized by TASS, Aug. 10, 1971. 

17 Moscow Radio (in Arabic), Jan. 26, March 3, March 6; 
(in Persian) July 25, 1971. 

18 (bid. (in Persian), Jan. 23, 1972. 

19 Radio Peace and Progress (in English) to Africa, Dec. 23, 1971. 
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difficulties to prevent its realization so as to provide 
an excuse for maintaining their own presence in the 
Gulf. Thereafter, Moscow shifted its attack, reject- 
ing the London announcement as simply a cover-up 
for British designs to make the federation a tool of 
colonialism. 

Writing in Pravda on March 4, 1971, A. Vasilev 
charged that the British, far from withdrawing from 
the Gulf, were busy building up bases in Bahrain 
and Sharjah, as well as at Masirah and Sallaleh in 
Oman. He described the federation as a “fig leaf” 
and a “house of cards.” V. Kobysh took up the as- 
sault in /zvestia on March 11, writing of British wor- 
ries at the signs of impending upheaval “in this 
preserve of archaic and mediaeval order.” The “dis- 
content of the masses is approaching the crisis 
point,” he asserted, and the British were seeking a 
solution in the “age-old expedient” of “withdrawing 
while remaining.” 

Throughout the subsequent negotiations on the 
projected federation, Moscow continued to trumpet 
this propaganda line, accusing Britain of blackmail 
and threats*’ and of planning “to exploit the Arabs’ 
natural desire for unity in order to slant the federa-: 
tion in the direction they required.” ** The decision of 
Bahrain and Qatar to withdraw from the old federa- 
tion of nine was triumphantly greeted in Pravda of 
June 10 by Irina Pogodina, who saw it as a natural 
reaction to the British Tories’ addiction to out-of- 
date “imperialist habits’ and denounced the pro- 
posed establishment of a successor federation of six 
emirates (UAE) as simply a “cloak for the retention 
of military bases by the British.” On the occasion of 
the UAE’s formal inauguration two months later, a 
Moscow Radio commentator expressed “concern for 
the fate of the Arab emirates, who are weak and 
alone and dominated by colonialism.””* 

The real core of Soviet objections to Britain’s 
plans for a Gulf federation lay in the projected 
arrangements for the federation’s defense. Of the 
defunct federation of nine, Qatar, Bahrain and Abu 
Dhabi had sizable land, sea and air defense forces 
of their own, mainly officered by attached British 
military personnel and entirely armed by Britain. Al- 
though Bahrain and Qatar remained outside the new 
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20 A similar accusation had already been made by Moscow Radio 
(in Arabic) on Feb. 23 and was repeated On June 22, 1971. 
See also the sources cited in footnote 15 above. 

21 Vera Lebedova on Moscow Radio (in Persian), May 15 and 
May 24, 1971. 

22 Moscow Radio (in Arabic), June 25; 1971: 

23 /bid. (in Arabic), Aug. 10, 1971. 
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six-member UAE, the latter, in addition to the forces 
of Abu Dhabi, was to take over the Trucial Oman 
Scouts, hitherto paid for by Britain and commanded 
and officered entirely by British personnel. (This has 
since been carried out.) In Moscow’s view, these 
arrangements meant that effective control of the 
federation forces would remain in British hands and 
that therefore the federation’s independence would 
be a farce.** Whether plausible or not, the Soviet 
contention sheds revealing light on Moscow’s own 
thinking and ambitions with respect to the Gulf. 

After the UAE acquired independent status, Mos- 
cow again shifted its propaganda line. As mentioned 
earlier, Moscow Radio effusively welcomed UAE in- 
dependence, and there was at least a temporary halt 
to the barrage of attacks on the federation as a mere 
sham. A singular exception occurred on the occa- 
sion of the assassination of the Shaikh of Sharjah in 
the course of an attempted coup d’état at the end 
of January 1972, when a Moscow broadcast spoke 
of the “frightened Emirs in Dubai” (Dubai is the seat 
of the new federal government) and of a federation 
“knocked together under the direct guidance of Bri- 
tain.”* It is too early at the time of writing to say 
whether this portends a new wave of attacks on the 
federation, but the continuation of Soviet propa- 
ganda assaults on Britain, alleging that she has no 
intention of genuinely withdrawing from the Gulf, 
suggests that this may well prove to be the case. 
Meanwhile, by contrast, the Chinese have remained 
silent regarding recent developments in the Gulf. 
Chinese Vice-Premier Li Hsien-nien, for example, 
carefully avoided any reference to the Gulf—a major 
focal point of current Iraqi foreign policy—in his 
speech welcoming an Iraqi delegation led by Min- 
ister of Trade Abd al Khaliq as-Sammar’i in Peking 
on December 26, 1971.”° 


Differing Views of the Middle East 


The difference between the Soviet and Chinese 
attitudes regarding the Gulf very much parallels that 
between the two powers’ attitudes toward the Middle 
East as a whole. The posture of the Chinese vis-a-vis 
the government and movements native to the area 
is dictated primarily by their ideological orientation 
toward a socialist revolution against imperialism. 


24 Ibid. (in Arabic), March 6, 1971. 
28 Ibid. (in Arabic), Jan. 27, 1972. 
26 NCNA, Dec. 26, 1971. 


ey see the Middle East as an area in which the 
indigenous bourgeois-nationalist and mass popular 
revolutionary movements are engaged in a common 
struggle to assert their independence against their 
quondam imperialist overlords, and China is there- 
fore generally on their side. Among the various 

ovements and/or governments in the area, how- 
ever, Peking prefers those that are actually engaged 
in revolutionary struggle, such as the Palestinian 
puerrillas or PFLOAG, or that still maintain their rev- 
olutionary élan, as does the DPRY, for example. This 
preference, however, in the present post-Cultural 
Revolution era of Chinese diplomacy, does not keep 
Peking from entering into or maintaining normal 
state-to-state relations with some Middle Eastern 
regimes that are neither revolutionary nor socialist. 
A striking example of this pragmatic approach is 
Peking’s exchange of ambassadors with Kuwait, 
whose government, in the Chinese scale of values, 
should be rated as “reactionary-bourgeois” rather 
than “bourgeois-nationalist”’—save for the role it 
plays against the “international (oil) monopolists” in 
OPEC, which has won Chinese plaudits.” 

In contrast to China, as noted at the outset, the 
Soviet Union has a direct and immediate interest in 
the whole Middle East area because of a combina- 
tion of geopolitical and strategic considerations. 
These considerations have impelled the USSR to 
build up positions in the United Arab Republic and 
Syria that are now so vital to Soviet interests that 
Moscow can no longer afford a breach with the gov- 
ernments of these countries. The Soviet Union not 
only has naval base facilities in Alexandria but has 
made very considerable financial investments in the 
UAR and Syria, as well as in Iraq, whose ports at 
the head of the Persian Gulf are regularly visited by 
Soviet warships. Soviet policy with respect to the 
Gulf is thus governed by something more than the 
simple desire to interdict the oil riches of the area 
to Western exploitation. For one thing, Moscow can- 
not afford to pursue a policy in the Gulf that would 
alienate its Arab clients, and at the same time it is 
interested, at least in part, in securing some Gulf 
oil for its East European associates. Consequently, 
in matters involving conflict between the states of 
the area—as, for example, between Cairo and Bagh- 
dad or between Baghdad and Teheran—the Soviet 
Union has to tread extremely carefully. Between 


2? The Chinese have also praised Kuwait’s “‘work against 
imperialism” in supporting the Palestinian guerrillas (Jen-min 
Jih-pac, March 31, 1971). 
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Egypt and the DPRY, whose relations even now are 
brittle to say the least and seem almost certain to 
give rise to conflict, Moscow will no doubt be forced 
to support Cairo. 


Areas of Conflict 


So far, we have identified two areas of Sino-Soviet 
conflict: (1) competition between Moscow and Pe- 
king for the loyalties of the Marxist-Leninist party 
that PFLOAG proposes to establish; and (2) con- 
flict over the orientation of the DPRY in the event 
of a clash between the latter’s emotional revolution- 
arism and Cairo’s more established brand of Arab 
socialism. Recent developments in the DPRY, where 
a “Vanguard Marxist party” within the National Front 
has been spoken of in the last few months,” sug- 
gests that Sino-Soviet political rivalry could spread 
to the territory of the DPRY itself. DPRY delegations 
have recently been studying various aspects of party 
organization and cadre training in the Soviet-bloc 
countries of Eastern Europe,” while on the other 
hand Chinese advisers are reported to have already 
arrived on the spot.*® Moreover, the emphasis laid 
in recent DPRY statements on the importance of de- 
veloping a people’s militia within the “people’s 
armed forces” finds a closer parallel in Chinese than 
in Soviet practice—an affinity buttressed by indica- 
tions that Chinese teams may be engaged in training 
the militia units. 

A third area of potential Sino-Soviet friction in- 
volves the two powers’ relations with Iran and their 
attitudes toward the latter’s ambitions to inherit 
Britain’s position of hegemony in the Persian Gulf. 
Even more than Kuwait, Iran earned the admiration 
of both Moscow and Peking for its role in the OPEC 
negotiations at Teheran in early 1971 on oil costs 
and profit-sharing in Gulf oil," and as a result the 
Shah has been much courted by both Communist 
centers. The Chinese have been particularly cordial, 


28 According to Radio “Voice of the South,” formation of 
the new party was announced on December 7, 1971. The 
emergence of “a vanguard party” from the ‘“‘national democratic 
alliance” had earlier been referred to by Abdullah al-Khamiri, 
the DPRY’s Minister of Propaganda, in an interview on the East 
German Radio on Sept. 2, 1971. 

29 Abdullah al-Khamiri visited Prague and Moscow in 
January 1972. 

3° Report from Aden, NCNA International Service (in English), 
Jan. 16, 1972. 

31 Chou En-lai, welcoming Iran’s Princess Ashraf to Peking, 
called the outcome of the negotiations an “anti-imperialist victory.” 
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reverting to pre-Cultural-Revolution-style diplomacy 
in entertaining the Shah’s sisters, Princesses Ashraf 
and Fatimah, when they successively visited Peking 
in April 1971. Formal diplomatic relations were es- 
tablished between China and Iran in August 1971. 
Moscow abstained from comment on this occasion, 
preferring to leave that task to the underground Iran- 
ian Communist Radio Iran Courier. The radio ob- 
served that while China had to be recognized, the 
“unhealthy games” which accompanied the “recent 
vast international activity” centering on the PRC did 
not help but in fact rather harmed “the unity of the 
anti-imperialist forces of the world.” ** 

The Soviet calmness on this occasion was a little 
surprising when contrasted, on the one hand, with 
Moscow’s continuing hostility toward CENTO and, on 
the other, with the concerted campaign the Soviet, 
Hungarian, Polish and East German presses have 
been waging against the Yugoslav and Romanian 
governments for the close relations the latter have 
developed with China. Moscow’s apparent lack of 
anxiety about the growth of Chinese influence in the 
Middle East, on the USSR’s southern flank, can only 
be temporary. China has now established her pres- 
ence in Kuwait, Baghdad, Teheran, and Aden, and 
any serious Chinese moves to develop trade and aid 
ties with these countries or influence their internal 
politics are bound to draw the Gulf and Middle East 
areas into the Sino-Soviet conflict. 

In fact, the two Communist powers are already 
vying with each other in the aid field, most notice- 
ably in the DPRY. The latter has embarked on a 
development plan designed to end its dependence 
on a service economy inherited from British rule 
by building up its agriculture, fisheries, and local 


industry. In order to do this, the country needs 
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outside aid, and both China and the USSR hav 
proffered their assistance. For the fisheries indus 
try, the DPRY has acquired trawlers and refrigera 
tion equipment from China, and a fish-canning an 
fish-processing plant from the Soviet Union. Bot 
countries have also provided medical tearns an 
irrigation experts. But the leaders of the DPRY 
bearing in mind the lesson of the UAR’s excessiv 
dependence on the Soviet Union, are evidently try 
ing to avoid depending too heavily on either th 
USSR or China. Thus, they have entrusted prospect 
ing for minerals to Romanian experts and hav 
sought advice on farm-machinery repair works from 
North Korea. China is also beginning to compet 
with the Soviet Union as a trading partner with 
lraq, as the leaders in Baghdad, like those in Aden, 
seem to be coming around to the realization that 
their past one-sided reliance on economic ties with 
the USSR is unwise. Thus Iraq has recently con- 
cluded a trade agreement with Peking under which 
China will purchase 100,000 tons of sulphur from 
lraq, representing about one-third of the capacity 
of a Polish-built plant at Mushraq. 

In sum, Sino-Soviet rivalry in the Persian Gulf 
and the Arabian peninsula is for the moment still 
Subdued and incipient. However, Peking’s new for- 
ward policy is likely to bring it more and more into 
the open, and this tendency will probably be intensi- 
fied as the two powers are confronted with the 
necessity of choosing between the different brands 
of Arab revolutionary socialism being peddled and 
flaunted along the shores of the Arabian peninsula. 
All this would seem to suggest that the struggle 
between Moscow and Peking for ideological and 
political primacy is still far from subsiding and, 
in fact, is spreading to embrace new areas of the 


globe. 
Sh PARE LE a a a 


By Donald L. M. Blackmer 


Italian Communism: 
Strategy for the 1970's 


he moment is opportune for a fresh look at the 

Italian Communist Party (Partito comunista 

italiano—PCl), and not only for the formal 
reason that it has recently been celebrating the 
50th anniversary of its founding. The PCI, along 
with the Italian political system as a whole, is 
passing through what may prove to be a decisive 
period of change. The political alignments on which 
the system has been based for the past quarter of 
a century are showing severe signs of strain, and 
it can no longer be automatically assumed that the 
Christian Democratic Party (Democrazia christiana 
—DC), despite its extraordinary flexibility and stay- 
ing power, will continue to maintain its position as 
|the dominant party in a center-left coalition. 
Although rightist alternatives also exist, the possi- 
bility of Communist participation in government, or 
at least of the PCl’s substantially enhanced role in 
policy formation as a “privileged” opposition party, 
must be seriously considered for the first time 
since 1948. 

One sign of present uncertainties is that the 
Communist Party seems to be caught between two 
more or less plausible images, neither wholly accu- 
rate and the two in many respects contradictory. 
The older image, which is still projected regularly 
by many of its political opponents and sustained by 
journalistic and scholarly writings in Italy and 
abroad, depicts the party as authoritarian, subver- 
sive of the system, and basically loyal to a foreign 
power. In this view, the PCI, despite its surface 


adaptation to the democratic parliamentary sys- 
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tem, is axiomatically unacceptable as a partner in 
government. During the last decade, and more 
particularly in the past three or four years, this 
image of the PCI has begun to lose its effect. In 
spite of the assiduous efforts of the Italian right 
to keep alive traditional hostilities, the cautious and 
persistent participation of the Communists in the 
political system, as well as their show of indepen- 
dence in conflicts with the Soviet Union, have by 
now gained them a significant measure of accept- 
ance as a legitimate political force over a wide 
spectrum of public and elite opinion. 

Thus there has gradually emerged a new image, 
rooted in the undeniable perception that the Com- 
munist Party is not subversive or revolutionary in 
the traditional sense. The argument takes different 
forms according to the political leanings of its 
proponents, but the central notion is the same: 
although the Communists vehemently deny it, the 
PC! has in fact become, or is fast becoming, a 
“revisionist” or social democratic type of party 
which has proved capable of playing a skillful 
electoral and parliamentary game but which in the 
process has lost the distinctive organizational and 
ideological attributes of a Leninist party. Many mod- 
erate leftists have applauded, holding that the back- 
wardness and inefficiency of the Italian system can 
be overcome and a significant reform process begun 
only when the PCI has finally outgrown its Leninist 
and Stalinist heritage and become fully integrated 
into the system. The radicals have bitterly attacked 
the party for precisely the spirit of accommodation 
and cooperation that the reformists have praised, 
accusing it of betraying the interests of the working 
class and selling out to the system. This ideological 
and political challenge from the left steadily 
mounted during the 1960's, reaching its climax 
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during the wave of student radicalism and _ labor 
upheavals of 1968 and 1969, when the PCI was 
confronted not only with a prodigious flowering of 
extremist “gruppetti” (small groupings) outside the 
party but with the first substantial factional dis- 
sidence in many years on the part of disillusioned 
leftwingers inside its ranks. 

How is one to find a way through this tangle of 
conflicting appraisals? It is not enough to acknowl- 
edge that each of the competing views is politically 
interested, colored by the need either to discredit 
the PCI or to render it more palatable as the object 
of an alternative alliance strategy. The deeper source 
of the difficulty lies in the complex and ambiguous 
nature of the party itself—the root reason why such 
strikingly divergent interpretations and prognoses 
are possible. While it is beyond the scope of the 
present paper to probe this problem in depth,’ 
it may be helpful to suggest in shorthand form this 
observer’s particular perspective on the contro- 
versial phenomenon of Italian communism. 


A Synthesis of Opposites 


In contrast to what might be called the ‘“‘totali- 
tarian” and “revisionist” views outlined above, one 
of which appears anachronistic, the other at least 
premature, this perspective would stress the vitality 
and likely persistence of both the elements that 
implicitly dominate the two images described. What 
is interesting about the PCI is that it represents a 
synthesis of elements deriving from its participa- 
tion in two wholly different political systems and 
cultures: that of Italy itself and that of the Com- 
munist movement. While the same could be said of 
other Communist parties, ruling as well as non- 
ruling, the PCI stands out as a highly original and 
conspicuously successful example of this cultural 
fusion. Moreover, in the case of the PCI, the synthe- 
sis is still in the process of developing: there is 
thus little reason to accept, on present evidence, 
either that the special “Communist” attributes of 
the party are dominant and unchanging, or that 
Italian culture is inexorably absorbing the party, 
weakening and in the end destroying its Communist 
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1 The present study focuses primarily on certain aspects of the 
PCI's domestic strategy in response to the current Italian political 
situation. Any broad appraisal of the nature of the party, 
its present strategy and future Prospects would have to take 
into account its international as well as its domestic posture, 
but to cover this subject adequately would require a separate article. 
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attributes. The party will certainly continue to adapt 
to a changing environment, but the pattern, pace 


and limits of its adaptation will be strongly con-— 


ditioned by its identity and heritage as a Com- 
munist Party. 


lt seems useful at this juncture to give particular 


emphasis to the element of continuity, if only be-— 


cause most analysts (including the writer) have 


generally—and rightly—focused on the consider- 
able degree of change the party has undergone since 
the watershed year of 1956. It does not in the least | 


denigrate the significance of these changes to 
consider their possible limits as well. Why is it 


that the party dedicates so much effort to reinforc- | 


ing the beliefs of party elites and militants, per- 
petuating styles of organization and _ international 
allegiances, and preserving other related aspects 
of the Communist tradition? The reason is not only 
because these facets of communism are in some 


respects intrinsically resistant to change and be- | 


cause it would be internally disruptive to challenge 
them, but because the party leadership continues to 


regard them as valuable weapons in its political 


struggle. 


The case for this view cannot be made adequately 


here, but it rests in part on a broad perspective 
of postwar Italian political 
impressive level of economic growth and social 
change, and despite the illusion of constant political 
upheavals, the structure and basic alignments of 
the Italian political system have in fact remained 
remarkably stable. It may seem miraculous, espe- 
cially to those obliged to follow Italian affairs from 
afar through occasional and often overdramatized 
journalistic reports, that the system regularly man- 


history. Despite an | 


ages to emerge unscathed from yet another appar- | 


ently mortal political crisis. This uneasy stability 
reflects the fact that Italian politics has thus far 
managed either to resist or to absorb pressures 
deriving from technological, economic and social 
developments, without undergoing fundamental 
change. What this means for the PCI is that it con- 
tinues to function within essentially the same basic 
Strategic constraints, domestic and_ international, 
that have operated upon it during the entire postwar 
era. These constraints relate directly to its status as 
a “permanent” opposition party whose powers of 
initiative and intervention in the system are sharply 
limited. 

The Italian Communist Party emerged from the 
Resistance with the allegiance of large fractions of 
the urban and rural working populations of northern 


d central Italy, and with the bases for a potent 
ganizational network—but in a position of funda- 
ental strategic inferiority at the national political 
el. For a brief time, during which the PCI par- 
ipated in the government, this strategic weakness 
as obscured by a number of factors, including on 
e hand an economic situation temporarily favor- 
ble to the working class and the relative organiza- 
onal weakness of the party’s opponents, and on the 
her, the many vital concessions made by the 
yvommunists themselves. By 1948, however, with 
e PCI out of the government and the Cold War in 
l| flower, the party’s minority status was starkly 
evealed. It was a Communist Party in a country 
ominated socially and ideologically by the Catholic 
thurch and politically by the Christian Democratic 
arty; it was, in ideological and organizational terms, 
| proletarian party, but it had the support of sub- 
tantially less than half of an industrial working 
slass that constituted, in any case, less than a third 
f the electorate; it was, finally, a party firmly tied 
vy organizational and emotional bonds to the USSR 
a country just as closely linked to the American 
phere of influence. The strategy of the Italian Com- 
unist Party, from that time forward, can be seen 
s an effort to minimize or escape from this position 
of strategic inferiority. The heart of the strategy 
Nas been an attempt to build a system of political 
nd social alliances capable of overcoming the 
iarty’s minority status. 


he Political Strategy of the PCI 


For the sake of clarity, it is helpful to differentiate 
the party’s political strategy, meaning essentially 
ts actions in the electoral and parliamentary arena 
and its relations with other parties, from its socia/ 
strategy, meaning its attitudes and policies with 
espect to social forces, organized and unorganized, 

ot directly represented in parliament. This ap- 
oroach is to some extent artificial since the two 
aspects of strategy obviously overlap, especially in 

e search for electoral support, but the distinction 
$ nonetheless useful—and one the PCI itself con- 
inually makes. The heart of the party’s overall 
Strategy, in fact, can be seen as the search for an 
effective relationship between these two realms. 
nternal differences over strategic issues have as 
a rule focused precisely on the question of whether 

e “political” aspects of the party’s activity were 
n danger of overwhelming the “social”: this is the 
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crux of the longstanding debate between the right- 
ists in the party headed by Giorgio Amendola, who 
tend to stress the importance of political alliances, 
and the left wing represented by Pietro Ingrao and, 
until their expulsion, his former sympathizers in 
the Manifesto group (on whom more shortly). 

The party’s political strategy has always been a 
compound of competition and cooperation. The com- 
petitive side is most visibly expressed through elec- 
tions, in which the PCI has done notably well. By 
steadily increasing its share of the vote from a 
low of 18.9 percent in the 1946 election to the 
Constituent Assembly to a high of 26.9 percent in 
the 1968 general election, it has given repeated, 
tangible evidence of its growing power and prestige. 
But the Communists themselves have never sug- 
gested that the road to power in Italy, the “via 
Italiana,” lay through gaining an electoral majority, 
certainly not by themselves and not even in com- 
bination with the socialist forces represented in the 
Socialist Party (Partito socialista italiano—PSI) and 
its leftwing cffshoot, the Socialist Party of Prole- 
tarian Unity (Partito socialista italiano di unita 
proletaria—PSIUP). Such an outcome would require 
an electoral shift of such major proportions as to 
be implausible, given the stability of the Italian 
electorate. The party’s goal since 1948 has been 
to shift the balance of power away from a centrist 
or center-left coalition dominated by the Christian 
Democrats to a leftist coalition dominated by the 
Communists. Its political strategy, then, has above 
all involved a search for allies. And since lasting 
alliances imply cooperation and compromise, it is 
hardly surprising that these characteristics figure 
sO prominently in any description of the PCl’s politi- 
cal behavior. 

With the partial exception of the period from 
1948 to the mid-1950’s, when a uniquely unfavor- 
able set of national and international conditions pre- 
vailed, the PCI has consistently sought to create 
a positive image of itself as a party working within 
the framework of a democratic, parliamentary sys- 
tem to achieve vital social and economic reforms 
in the interest of the vast majority of the Italian 
nation. While this effort has of course been a 
central part of its appeal to as wide as possible 
a spectrum of the electorate, it has more specifi- 
cally been directed toward the political forces re- 
garded as the critical components of the desired 
“new majority’—the Socialists and the leftwing 
Christian Democrats. These are the groups pre- 
sumed to share the PCl’s conviction that reforms 
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ON THE NEED FOR ALLIES 


A lesson which today merits particular reflection, 
and which comes from the history of all proletarian 
and popular revolutions, especially those of the last 
decade, is that not one of these has attained the vic- 
tory over capitalism and begun the construction of a 
different society as a working-class revolution—that is, 
a revolution achieved exclusively by the proletariat... . 
Certain groups fall into the error of maintaining that 
the revolution should be won solely by the working 
class, by means of simple growth of a so-called 
“counterpower from below,” which would spring from 
the factories and affirm itself subsequently in the 
entire society and in the state. Such positions are the 
fruit of an illusion, and not a new one either, on the 
part of the working-class movement and especially of 
certain petty-bourgeois groups which align themselves 
with the proletarian cause. The illusion is that such 
positions, since they are more radical, are also more 
revolutionary. In fact, however, they forget the element 
that is always essential—that is, the state-political 
dimension and the question of alliances, or rather the 
construction of a bloc of social, political, and ideo- 
logical forces around the class which is historically 
revolutionary. 

—From Enrico Berlinguer, “Classe operaia e blocco 


sociale” (Working Class and Social Bloc), Rinascita 
(Rome), Jan. 15, 1971. 


are desperately needed and to be open to the argu- 
ment that Communist participation is crucial to 
their design and realization. 

The PCl’s effort to establish its credentials as a 
respectable and indeed indispensable ally in the 
reformist coalition has been particularly evident 
since its Tenth Congress in 1962. Its moves toward 
this end have been voluminous and can only be 
illustrated briefly here. The party’s long-standing 
policy of “structural reforms” has been given in- 
creasingly more explicit content through detailed 
legislative and other proposals on issues such as 
housing and welfare policies, school and university 
reform, taxation and economic policy. Its positions 
on these and other issues have been moderate, by 
contemporary European standards, and its parlia- 
mentary behavior for the most part conciliatory, 
consisting generally of compromises to win small 
gains in legislative commissions; only rather rarely 
has it engaged in debates on the floor and open 
confrontation over government proposals. The logic 
of its position has been to Support even modest 
reforms, provided it can take some credit for them 
—and provided their passage heightens tensions 
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within and among the government parties. In the 
spring of 1971, for instance, the PCI abstained 


from the vote on a housing bill in the Chamber of 


Deputies that it had criticized as grossly inadequate 
(despite the inclusion of some Communist-sponsored 
amendments), largely because the bill would other- | 
wise have been defeated as the result of the defec-— 
tion of a rather substantial group of rightwing Chris- | 
tian Democrats, who saw certain vested interests | 


being damaged and who broke party discipline to 
vote against the measure.’ Although the party found 
it a bit awkward to explain, amidst the jibes of the 
radical press, why it should have intervened to 
Save the government from going down to defeat 


over a bad bill, the vote provided an opportunity | 


to demonstrate that Communist support is indis- 


pensable for the passage even of mildly progressive | 


social measures. 

The “positive character” of the Communist stance, 
to use one of the party’s favorite self-characteriza- 
tions, has been even more strikingly demonstrated 
in its response to Italy’s recent economic difficulties. 
During the spring of 1970, following a year of 
intense labor struggles which contributed to an 
already declining level of production and profit in 
Italian industry, rightwing groups in and outside 
the government combined to create an atmosphere 
of sustained tension based on the double threat 
of a radical economic deterioration and an early 
general election which might lead to a resurgence 
of the right. In the midst of this tension, the govern- 
ment unexpectedly resigned. While denouncing the 
alarmist campaign of the right, and defending the 
unions against the charge that their economic gains 
were at the root of the crisis, the party responded 
constructively and with restraint. It acknowledged 
the gravity of the economic situation and did not 
deny that the gains of the working class could 
present problems for the further development of 
the economy. Since the primary danger to the eco- 
nomic and political interests of the working class 
and the entire nation, however, was that of a 
recession, the first objective must be renewed 
expansion of the nation’s productive Capabilities. 
This did not, the party insisted, mean renouncing 
further labor advances and inaugurating the “social 
truce” urged by the right. It did mean that labor 
should concentrate on defending gains already 
made, especially rights within the factory, and on 
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? See the editorial by PC! leader Enrico Berlinguer 
explaining the vote, in L’Unita (Rome), May 30, 1971. 
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veloping a new general strategy centering on the 


als of full employment, above all in the South, 
1d of structural reforms designed to reverse cur- 
nt patterns of investment and consumption.’ The 
2snerally favorable comment evoked from all but 
1e extremes on the left and the right by this set 
“moves seemed to suggest widespread agreement 
ith the Communists’ insistence that if the govern- 
vent was to begin governing seriously, then—as 
Cl Vice-Secretary (now Secretary-General) Enrico 
erlinguer put it—‘Parliament must function in 
ich a way as to allow the positive contribution of 
1e opposition of the left in the determination of 
ational policy.” * 


hifting Political Winds 


Revealing though such episodes are, it is more 
Mportant to try to place the party’s overall strategy 
1 the context of the broader trends of Italian politi- 
al life. The dominant fact of Italian politics during 
he 1960’s was the shift of the political axis to the 
eft, the “apertura a sinistra” that brought the 
socialist party into the governing alliance and ended 
he era of centrist or center-right governments. This 
shift to the left, it should be noted, by no means 
automatically favored the Communists. Many 
talians, including a number of worried Communist 
eaders, believed that the center-left coalition might 
well accomplish the historic mission that its archi- 
tects had in mind of launching a program of mod- 
2rate and gradual reforms, drawing the Socialists 
into the mainstream of political life, and thus per- 
manently isolating the Communists and gradually 
eroding their strength among the working classes. 
Others found a different scenario more persuasive: 
Socialist participation in government would serve to 
erode the ideological and political barriers against 
the Marxist left as a whole, shift the balance within 
the Christian Democratic party to the left, and thus 
pave the way for the eventual participation of the 
Communists in the government. 

Until 1968 proponents of the former view 
appeared to have the best of the bargain. It was 


3 “11 comunicato della Direzione” (Communiqué of the Executive 
Directorate), ibid., July 9, 1970. 

4 L’Unita, July 12, 1970. See also Giorgio Napolitano, ‘‘Come ci 
siamo mossi nella crisi di luglio'’’ (How We Acted During the 
july Crisis), Rinascita (Rome), Sept. 11, 1970. Berlinguer was 
elected to the top post of the party at the PC! Congress held in 
March 1972. 


true that a succession of center-left governments | 
had accomplished little in the way of reforms. The 
political consequence, however, had not been 
Socialist disillusionment and withdrawal from the 
government, partly because the strongest dissenters 
had already left the party in protest to form the 
PSIUP. On the contrary, the Socialists had become 
more firmly attached to the powers and perquisites 
of government, tending to yield on specific reform 
issues for the sake of maintaining the coalition. The 
drift of the Socialists to the right reached its furthest 
point in the ambitious project—inspired and led by 
the two grand old men of Italian socialism, Pietro 
Nenni and Giuseppe Saragat—to wipe out nearly 20 
years of history by reuniting the PSI and the Social 
Democrats (Partito socialista democratico italiano 
—PSDI) in a large social democratic labor party 
capable of attracting support from moderate forces 
on both left and right. In the fall of 1966 unification 
was ratified despite strenuous Communist efforts 
to sidetrack it by launching a debate on the pros- 
pects for an alternative alliance, or even unification, 
of leftwing parties. It was in this context that Giorgio 


Enrico Berlinguer at the March 1972 PCI Congress, 
where he was elected Secretary-General of the party. 
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Amendola had earlier made his stunning proposal 
that a new working class party be created, since 
neither the Social Democratic nor the Communist 
alternative had succeeded, after 50 years, in accom- 
plishing a socialist transformation of society. 

It looked for a time as though the perennial hope 
of the Communists for an effective alliance with the 
Socialists had at last gone aglimmering. Within 
hardly more than a year, however, the situation had 
reversed itself and Italian politics entered a dis- 
tinctly new phase. The decisive political event was 
the general election of May 1968, which saw both 
the DC and the PCI modestly increase their pro- 
portion of the total vote but brought disaster for 
the new united socialist party, which managed to 
win only 14.5 percent of the vote to the Chamber 
of Deputies, as compared to the 19.9 percent that 
the two parties had polled separately in the pre- 
ceding parliamentary elections. This blow, coupled 
with the frictions resulting from the political, social 
and organizational incompatibility of the two parties, 
resulted in mid-1969 in cancellation of the unifica- 
tion. The PSI, now in bitter competiton with the 
Social Democrats, adopted a more open posture 
toward the Communists, which found symbolic ex- 
pression in the ambiguous, untranslatable, and alto- 
gether Italian appeal for “equilibri piu avanzati” 
(literally, more advanced equilibria) in government 
and in society. 


RE BLS Cae tT: SL Re Re 
The Upsurge of Radicalism 
lable thes Ls Ud eae CS 


The social context of these political happenings 
was of decisive importance. Just at this time Italy 
was experiencing powerful upheavals, first the wave 
of student radicalism that in 1967 and 1968 brought 
many Italian universities to a Standstill, then the 
famous “hot autumn” of 1969 in which the working 
Class showed its vitality by virtually paralyzing 
major sectors of Italian industry in a series of strikes 
for renewal of contracts and by setting up mass 
assemblies and councils of elected delegates that 
challenged old authority structures within the fac- 
tory. In addition to having vitally important con- 
sequences for the trade unions, whose changing 
relationships with the parties, the government, and 
the workers themselves will be discussed later, these 
events appeared to be providing a strong push for 
a political shift to the left. The need for social and 
institutional reform had been so powerfully ex- 
pressed in action that it could hardly be ignored 
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any longer by parliament. Labor began to move 
rapidly to overcome the split of 1948 and mobilize 
its united strength on behalf not only of traditional 
economic claims but of general social reforms as 
well. Mass labor organizations of the Catholic left 


such as the Italian Confederation of Workers’ Syndi- | 
cates (Conferazione italiana sindicati lavoratori— | 


CISL) and the Christian Association of Italian Workers 
(Associazioni christiane lavoratori italiani—ACLl), 


formerly strongly associated with the Christian | 


Democratic Party, began to assert their autonomy 
from the party and declared that they would no 


longer automatically support its candidates for polit- | 


ical office. All in all, the Communist Party, the 
dominant force within the labor movement, seemed 
to be riding the crest of the wave. 

In fact, student and worker radicalism was not 
an unmixed blessing for the PCI, which soon came 
to be the principal target for the attack of radicalized 
intellectuals and workers within and outside its 
ranks. The party suffered the most serious split in 
its history in the challenge and expulsion of the 
Manifesto group.° But whatever damage to its credi- 
bility as a revolutionary party the PCI may have 
suffered was more than compensated for by the 
credit it was gaining to its right, among the parties 
and groups that have been the natural targets of 
the party’s alliance strategy. Forced, like other 
established institutions, to defend itself against the 
political and ideological challenge of the radicals, 
the Communist Party strengthened its claim to be 
regarded as an integral part of the political system. 
The emergence of an extraparliamentary left, for 
all its potential embarrassment to the Communists, 
was an almost indispensable aid to the party’s long- 
term effort to create for itself an image of respect- 
ability and constructive participation. 

The combined effects of these political and social 
events were deeply destabilizing for the center-left 
coalition, which finally collapsed following the presi- 
dential election of December 1971. As pressures 
for change had mounted, tensions among and 
within the coalition parties had grown to the point 
that successive governments seemed able to hang 
together only as long as they could continue to avoid 
taking decisive action. 
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5 This refers to a dissident group of Communists who, 
in June 1969, began to publish a left-wing theoretical journal, 
|! Manifesto (Rome), from within the ranks of the PCI. They were 
expelled from the party in December 1969, initiated a daily 
newspaper in April 1971, and have convoked a national congress 
for the purpose of organizing the group as a formal political Party. 


It is conceivable, though not likely, that the results 
the general elections scheduled to be held in 
ay 1972 could spell the end of the center-left 
alition and provide the impetus for a restructur- 
g of the government formula. Since an Italian 
overnment without Christian Democrats is still 
probable in the extreme, the most plausible 
Iternatives to the present system are a precarious 
hree- or four-party coalition of the center-right with 
yerhaps some external support from the Fascists, 

a more stable coalition of Christian Democrats 

nd Socialists with external support from the Com- 
unists. In the former case, the PCI and the PSI 
ould form the core of a powerful opposition—and 

a potential alternative government; this option 
as hinted at by their alliance in the presidential 
alection of December 1971 against a coalition of 
the DC and the parties to its right. In the latter 
case, the PCI would almost certainly intensify its 
ole as a constructive and loyal opposition, a candi- 
date for admission into an eventual government 
epresenting national unity. 

Prediction would be foolish. Let us consider, 
nstead, three general considerations that follow 
rom what has been said here. First, the most sig- 
ificant if least tangible measure of Communist 
progress over the last decade has been the gradual 
erosion of the psychological and ideological barriers 
against acceptance of the PCI as a full and legiti- 
‘mate participant in Italian political life. Communist 
participation in government, not many years ago 
widely regarded as unthinkable, is now a possibility 
‘being openly and seriously discussed by politicians 
and political commentators.® This shift in attitudes 
toward Communist participation does not mean that 
it will happen soon—but it does suggest that the 
ideological ice is being broken. 

Second, by way of corrective, it is equally clear 
that there remain powerful sources of resistance to 

‘change in the present system. Despite the party's 
best efforts, anticommunism is still an effective 
rallying point for large sectors of the population. 
The Christian Democratic Party has maintained its 
‘unity, despite an almost incredible level of internal 
tension and the disintegration of its formerly close 
links with such mass labor organizations as CISL 
-and ACLI. The cement of power is impressively 
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6 See, e.g., Nicola Matteucci, “La Grande Coalizione, (The 
Grand Coalition), // Mulino (Bologna), January-February 1971; 
and the discussion in Arrigo Levi, PC/: /Ja /unga marcia verso i/ 
potere (PCI: The Long March Toward Power), Milan, Etas 

' Kompass, 1971. 
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strong, far more so than religious beliefs, and there 
is thus no evidence that leftwing factions in the 
DC might be prepared to relinguish their present 
access to the levers of authority in the party and 
the state. The Socialists, similarly, are far from 
eager to abandon their places in the government 
bureaucracy and the “sottogoverno” (the informal 
system of patronage, influence, etc.) or to risk 
splitting their party further and submitting it to an 
uncertain fate as a subordinate ally in an opposition 
dominated by a far stronger Communist Party. 
However distasteful the status quo may be, espe- 
cially to those groups in the coalition who feel most 
acutely the need for change, the pressures for 
maintenance of the system are formidable. 

This leads to a third consideration. Despite its 
strong emphasis on electoral and parliamentary 
politics, the Communist Party appears to be acutely 
aware that the routine politics of electoral competi- 
tion and maneuvering among the parties will not 
carry them across the threshold of power. The Com- 
munists have always rejected the idea that the 
“Italian road to socialism’ could be summed up 
simply as a “parliamentary road,” however impor- 
tant that aspect might be. They insist that some- 
thing more is required, namely the capacity to 
mobilize diverse groups in the population behind 
their strategy of structural change, thereby bring- 
ing to bear social pressures sufficiently strong to 
break through the logic of conventional politics. 
This “something more” is the essence of the party's 
social strategy. 


The Social Strategy of the PCI 


Viewed through the lens of its political strategy, 
the Italian Communist Party does not look so very 
different from other parties. Although there are 
differences in its stated goals and rhetoric, its tac- 
tical methods, and its organizational techniques, 
by and large the interplay of politics in a demo- 
cratic parliamentary system seems to affect the 
PCI much as it does its competitors. In this realm, 
the specifically “Communist” attributes of the PCI 
are not particularly evident. 

The same cannot be said for its social strategy. 
The very concept, in fact, derives centrally from 
the Communist tradition. It is of course true that 
any major party seeking a substantial share of the 
vote in a complex industrial society tries to appeal 
to a variety of social, economic or regional groups. 
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: But the strategy of such “catch-all” parties, to use 
Otto Kirchheimer’s phrase, is essentially electoral 
in nature: it is votes the party seeks to catch. 
Furthermore, such parties cannot easily articulate 
broad social and political goals for the society as 
a whole, since they are not really unified national 
bodies but are rather coalitions of regional, class, 
ethnic and other groups with divergent interests and 
priorities, held together less by programmatic logic 
than by historical circumstance and a mutual in- 
terest in holding or obtaining local and national 
power. 

Such a description would not be utterly out of 
place for the PCI. It, too, looks for votes among a 
wide range of social and economic groups, and it 
has by no means succeeded in forging effective 
links between the various parts of its constituency 
—for example, between the industrial workers and 
the peasantry. And yet at least three crucial dis- 
tinctions can be made. First, the Communists 
actively seek to integrate the several dimensions 
of their social strategy into a coherent approach 
which, while acknowledging conflicts of perceived 
interest among different groups, tries to reconcile 
them through a broad conception of the national 
interest. Second, as an organizational corollary of 
the above, the PCI leadership consciously, and thus 
far quite successfully, strives to prevent the party 
from becoming a faction-ridden congeries of re- 
gional, occupational or other interest groups. Third, 
the party regards social groups not only asa source 
of votes but as a source of other kinds of social, 
economic and political power that can be brought 
to bear on the system to induce changes in it: the 
goal is to mobilize citizens as well as to win votes. 
In sum, the PCI’s conception of how social forces 
should be viewed and used for political purposes 
is one of the clearest respects in which it differs 
from other parties and reveals its Leninist origins. 

As already suggested, the main premise on which 
the PCl’s social strategy rests is that significant 
shifts in the political balance are unlikely to result 
solely from electoral gains and losses or maneuver- 
ings at the summit of the political system but must 
rather arise from more fundamental changes in the 
attitudes and behavior of social forces and from 
the mobilization of these forces so as to bring 
pressure on the parties and other institutions sup- 
porting the government. The strategy has an impor- 
tant defensive corollary as well: to neutralize groups 
on which the DC and its allies might build a con- 
servative bloc of social forces capable of shifting 
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the political axis to the right. Two second-ordef 
premises identify the targets of the strategy. The 
most important and effective social force—actually 
and potentially—is the industrial working class, 
whose historic mission is to establish its leadership, 
or hegemony, over the other classes and strata in 
the revolutionary process of social transformation, 
No successful revolution, however, has ever based 
itself exclusively on the proletariat; the party must 
therefore work to develop a system of class alliance 
comparable to the party alliances it seeks to create 
at the parliamentary level. Since these operational 
premises are to some extent politically inconsnatlaal 
they are the source of internal tensions or “contra- 
dictions” which lend the party’s social strategy @ 
degree of complexity and ambiguity that often dis 
tresses its supporters and confuses those who seal 
to understand its behavior.’ 


Appeals to Other Classes 


Space permits only brief mention of the PCI’s 
efforts to build social alliances outside the prole- 
tariat, although this is both a fascinating and an 
increasingly important aspect of its strategy. A con- 
venient distinction can be made between two levels 
of its activity, one aimed at broad sectors of the 
population and cutting across class lines, the other 
focused more sharply on the particular interests 
of different sectors of the middle class. The party 
has for many years attempted to appeal to a wide 
spectrum of Italian opinion by hammering away at 
certain themes designed to build up its image as 
a constructive, peace-loving, democratic party. 
International issues such as Vietnam allow the party 
to assert itself as a champion of peace and a con- 
sistent opponent of American imperialism in Europe 
and in Asia. Even more effective is the party’s 
leadership in campaigns against fascism, a cause 
that seemed moribund a few years ago but that 
has taken on fresh meaning not only for the older 
generation but for younger people who have re- 
cently witnessed the rise of neofascism as an elec- 
toral phenomenon, especially in the South, and as 
an organized, conspiratorial movement that has set 
off bombs and plotted ineffectual but nonetheless 
alarming coups d’état. Whereas for many Italians 
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? For a succinct and authoritative discussion of these issues, 
see Enrico Berlinguer, ‘Classe operaia e blocco sociale” (Working 
Class and Social Bloc), Rinascita, Jan. 15, 1971, pp. 5-6. 


he credibility of the PCI’s international position is 
ainted by its association with the Soviet Union, its 
anti-Fascist credentials cannot seriously be ques- 
tioned. The legacy of the Resistance is still a power- 
‘ul asset, one the party works assiduously to main- 
‘ain and to re-create in the younger generations. 

All this is not simply a matter of propaganda, of 
erbal declarations. What is distinctive and often 
impressive is that the PCI takes the trouble, and 

as the capacity, to bring people out into the streets 
and into public assemblies to demonstrate their 
support of Communist initiatives. What other polliti- 
al party in a parliamentary system has a com- 
parable capacity to mobilize thousands of people 
quite regularly in protest against real or alleged 
hreats to democratic liberties? Such occasions are 
important reminders to the Communist militants and 
to other political forces that its capacity to mobilize 
the masses has not been lost. Fully as important, 
however, and in contrast to the typical mass mobili- 
zations of earlier years, is the fact that today the 
party works hard and often successfully to include 
representatives of other groups and parties in its 
rallies. A demonstration is counted a real success 
only if Socialist banners and those of left-wing 
Catholic groups—the DC youth organization, the 
ACLI, the Worker's Political Movement (Movimento 
politico del lavoratori—MPL)—are flying alongside 
those of the Communist Party. In this as in other 
ways, the social strategy is directly linked to the 
political.* 

The second level of the party’s attempt to reach 
beyond the workers is the appeal to various sections 
of the middle class. This theme, too, has been 
present throughout the postwar period, but its con- 
tent has been enriched in recent years. When 
Togliatti spoke, as he often did, of the importance 
of the middle class, he tended to think in terms 
of two large and related goals: to win over the 
“middie” farmers (who in Italy are largely small- 
plot renters) as well as the poorest peasants, and 
to overcome the ideological and political hostility 
of the Catholic masses. During the past decade or 
so, paralleling the growing concreteness of the 
party's attention to the strategy of structural re- 
forms, the middle-class issue has been given more 
explicit social and ecoriomic focus. The PCI is un- 
EE ee eee 


® See L’Unitaé, Nov. 29, 1971, for the party’s account of the 
most recent anti-Fascist demonstration, which saw an estimated 
300,000 persons of diverse political persuasions march in Rome 
in what the banner headline termed “A massive test of 
anti-Fascist unity.” 
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FOR A VIGOROUS SOCIAL STRATEGY 


The evolution of the center left has gradually de- 
stroyed the reformist illusion that it would be possible 
to make the moderate groups which today control the 
DC [Democrazia christiana—Christian Democratic 
Party] accept in a relatively painless manner, bit by bit, 
a policy of structural renewal. . . . The creation of a 
governmental alternative means working for a con- 
vergence of political forces, but it means above all 
working to build a bloc of social forces. . . . This 
requires that the working and popular masses of the 
left transform the quality of the relationships among 
themselves and confront openly the objective of com- 
mon research and activity which will coordinate the 
contents and various levels of the struggle. This strug- 
gle must be realized today in conditions totally dif- 
ferent from those of a “popular front,” according to a 
dialectic which no longer tolerates “transmission belts,” 
but which stimulates unity from a continual con- 
frontation of autonomous forces and movements. . . 
In the coming months, therefore, we cannot limit our- 
selves to top-level agreements, nor can we, in the wake 
of the election, begin to repeat mechanically the politi- 
cal alignments of the last years of the center left. 


—From remarks by Pietro Ingrao at the 13th PCI Congress 
held in Milan March 13-17, 1972; L’Unita (Rome), March 17. 


ashamedly eager to win over not only farmers but 
artisans, small shopkeepers, technicians and indus- 
trial white-collar workers, even small and medium 
industrialists—all those, in short, whom the party 
classifies as the productive middle classes. The 
current resurgence of neofascism has aroused the 
party’s concern that these groups may be utilized 
as the mass base of a rightwing movement.’ 

A few examples of the PCI approach to sectors 
of the population outside the industrial proletariat 
may illustrate the extent to which the party has 
overcome ideological constraints in its search for 
alliances. In a country such as Italy, where the 
proportion of the labor force employed in agricul- 
ture remains around 20 percent, the policy of the 
party toward the peasantry has obvious significance. 
Continuing the line adopted in the immediate post- 
war period, when the party took the lead in insist- 
ing on the right of the peasants to occupy the land 
they till, strategy remains oriented to the interests 
of the small proprietor. The goal of mobilizing not 


° For a discussion of strategy and tactics in this realm, see 
Luciano Barca, “‘Alleanza col ceto medio: d’accordo, ma quale?” 
(Alliance with the Middle Class: Certainly, but which [Middle Class]?), 
Rinascita, April 9, 1971, pp. 7-8. 
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only the braccianti (day laborers) and the “poor 
peasants,” but the entire spectrum of the peasantry 
behind Communist initiatives is emphasized in party 
literature.” This strategy has assumed concrete 
form in PCl-backed proposals for a reduction of 
agricultural rents and for the transformation of the 
various forms of share-cropping into rent contracts. 
While such initiatives have been supplemented by 
demands for fiscal and other incentives to encour- 
age the process of cooperation, the weight of party 
propaganda in this sphere remains directed to the 
still unsatisfied “land hunger’ of the Italian 
peasantry. 

A similar line has been pursued vis-a-vis the 
urban middle classes. Increasing efforts are being 
made to mobilize middle- as well as working-class 
people around local issues such as transportation, 
schools, and decentralization of local government. 
With regard to the strategy of structural reforms 
(housing, health, education, and the like), the party 
emphasizes the necessity of involving middle-class 
groups in the struggle, of making them see them- 
selves not as the target but rather as the protagon- 


ists and the beneficiaries, along with the working © 


class, of the proposed reforms. The point is repeat- 
edly stressed that the reforms are intended to strike 
only large, parasitic incomes, while protecting the 
Savings and property of the petty-bourgeois classes, 
artisans and small shopkeepers. This commitment 
was reinforced by PCI support of commercial reform 
legislation, considered by most commentators to 
be blatantly corporatist, and by a proposal for sus- 
pension of the value-added tax imposed by recent 
tax-reform legislation. In the interests of “anti- 
monopolistic development,” the PCI also defends 
small and medium industry against the large 
monopolies, demanding credit and fiscal conces- 
sions on behalf of the former.” 


Unity of the Working Class 
A Ash we i a Sa EI Sa i al 


The industrial proletariat, as the natural constitu- 
ency of the PCI and the largest and best organized 
social force available to it, has always been the cen- 
tral focus of its social strategy. It is important to note 
that the PCl’s approach even to this core constitu- 
cs Ean, a a i eat, Tn len EE | 18s 

10 £.g., Enzo Santarelli, “La mezzadria alla stretta finale’ 


(The Last Throes of the Sharecropping System), ibid., 
Nov. 12, 1971, pp. 7-8. 


1! Giorgio Ceredi, ‘‘Quale strategia nella Piccola industria?” 
(What Strategy for Small Industry?) ibid., Oct. 22, 1971, pp-27-8. 
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ency takes the form of an alliance strategy. The in- 
dustrial proletariat is far from homogeneous socially 
and economically: great differences of interest, 
values and experience divide the skilled from the 
unskilled, the young from the old, the Southern 
immigrant from the old-time Turin worker. A “work- 
ing-class strategy,’ therefore, implies conflicts, am- 
biguities, difficult choices. Even more salient is the 
fact that the Italian working class has been sharply 
divided politically since the onset of the Cold War; 
and the Communists, while constituting the strong- 
est party of the working class in electoral terms, are 
nonetheless a minority.’* The institutional expression 
of this division has been the split into three major 
trade union confederations, the aforementioned 
Catholic CISL, the Communist-Socialist General Con- 
federation of Labor (Confederazione generale italiana 
del lavoro—CGIL), and the largely Social Democratic 
Italian Workers’ Union (Unione italiana del lavoro— 
UIL). 

From the union split, which dates back to 1948, 
the PCI salvaged two things: a social alliance with 
the PSI in the CGIL, and a strong ideological and 
strategic commitment to the goal of union unifica- 
tion. That the Socialists remained in the CGIL despite 
the tensions generated by the PSI’s entry into the 
center-left government must be counted a major 
Communist success. Many internal factors in the 
PSI favored this outcome, above all the strength of 
the left-wing Socialists, many of whom joined the 
PSIUP, and the PSI’s fear of losing part of its 
working-class base. But many concessions in mat- 
ters of internal organization and policy were made 
by the PCI and the CGIL in order to maintain unity. 
If the alliance in the CGIL had collapsed, the PCl’s 
entire political strategy would have been bankrupt. 
This success, however, like most of those achieved 
during the two decades after 1948, was largely of a 
defensive order. The PCI’s effective organization en- 
abled it to keep losses among its own base to a 
tolerable level and to keep alive, however tenuously, 
the ties with the Socialists that were the prerequisite 
for any new advance. 

The current drive to achieve unification of the 
three union confederations is of a different order, 
indicative of the transition through which PCI policy 


12 Calculations by Mattei Dogan based on the 1958 elections 
attribute 38 percent of the industrial worker vote to the PCl, 
with the DC and the PSI getting about 25 percent each. Mattei 
Dogan, ‘‘Political Cleavage and Social Stratification in France 
and Italy,” in Party Systems and Voter Alignments, ed. S. M. Lipset, 
New York, The Free Press, 1967, p. 140. 


Italian politics in general have recently been 
sing. The trend toward unity has been complex, 
uenced by many important economic and social 

lopments of the past decade which have 

gthened the unions and created a fresh aware- 
of common interests. Continued economic ex- 
ion in the North sharply improved the labor 
rket and strengthened the unions’ bargaining 
er. The heavy migration of unskilled workers 
the South exerted great pressure on industrial- 
s and unions alike, since the combined shock of 
ory life and of desperately poor housing and liv- 
conditions made many of the newcomers easy 
gets for the political agitation carried on by radical 
dents. 
he labor force was also being changed by the 
of a new generation of workers, many of whom 
re indifferent to the unions and relatively un- 
hed by the ideological antagonisms of the late 
40’s and 1950's or by the repressions against 
ing unionists that had helped take the starch 
of the labor movement during those years. |Im- 
rtant strategic lessons had been learned by union 
aders, too, in the period of stagnation that had 
lowed the last round of union advances in the 
rly 1960’s. They had seen that the government, by 
economic and social policies, and the industrial- 
s, by such devices as reorganizing production 
sthods and tinkering with piecework quotas, could 
tively negate the effect of wage increases. The 
ions responded by moving in two directions: first, 
ions of contracts, previously worked out on an 
dustry-wide basis, came to be negotiated at the 
dividual factory level, thereby introducing into the 
rgaining issues having to do with the organization 
production and the quality of the work environ- 
ent; second, the unions entered in a new way on 
le national political scene by pressing for major 
ial reforms such as pensions, housing, and devel- 
ent of the South. 
By 1966 the combined effect of these and other 
svelopments began to show in the form of joint 
ike actions and negotiations in certain economic 
tors and in the first formal discussions at the 
federal level about unification. The process was 
ilitated by leadership changes in the unions, par- 
ularly in the CISL but also in the CGIL, which 
dbught to the top a number of aggressive and 
ghly talented young leaders committed to forcing 
® pace of unification. A decisive push was pro- 
ided by the wave of radicalism in 1968-69, which 
ot only gave the labor movement new confidence 
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in its political and economic strength but, by vastly 
enhancing the power of the rank and file in union 
decision-making, created something like a de facto 
unity at the base to which the leadership was 
obliged to respond or risk losing control of the 
movement. 

Negotiations among the three confederations 
proceeded during 1970-71, climaxing last No- 
vember in a settlement of outstanding issues and an 
agreement (qualified on the part of the UIL) to hold 
congresses in the fall of 1972 to dissolve the con- 
federations, to be followed no later than February 
1973 by a constituent congress of the new united 
union.” Some individual categories, like the van- 
guard metalworkers union, have already unified for 
all practical purposes and will formalize the arrange- 
ment ahead of the confederations. 


The PCI’s Dilemma 


lf the unification process manages to survive the 
assault being mounted against it by conservative 
trade union and political forces, what is union unity 
likely to mean for the Communist Party? The posi- 
tive consequences are fairly clear. As the leading 
party of the opposition, the PC! undoubtedly stands 
to gain from an aggressive, united trade union move- 
ment able to take the offensive in industry and capa- 
ble of mobilizing the workers behind the social and 
economic reforms desired by the party. No other 
force in Italian society can so effectively serve this 
function of providing mass support for reformist 
goals. The problems this situation is likely to create 
for the government parties, particularly the Christian 
Democrats, are equally obvious. Conflict between the 
left and right wings of the DC will certainly not be 
eased by the existence of a strong united union 
pressing for reforms. Over time, successful collab- 
oration among Christian Democrats, Socialists and 
Communists in a united union might pave the way 
for new coalition patterns in the political system as 
a whole, by demonstrating in a tangible way the 
collapse of the ideological barriers that have struc- 
tured Italian politics for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. The PCI seems justified in regarding unifica- 
tion, which it has endorsed from the start, as a 
historic event whose consequences would on balance 
favor the Communist cause. 


13 L’Unitaé, Nov. 25, 1971. 
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The PCI is acutely aware, however, that a price 
must be paid for unification: effective autonomy of 
the unions from the parties. In a sense, the Commu- 
nist have been paying the price for years. The PCI 
and the CGIL have been working out a new relation- 
ship ever since 1956, when the party formally aban- 
doned the classical “transmission belt” principle of 
union-party relations and began to make organiza- 
tional and policy concessions to enhance the auton- 
omy of the CGIL and thus to maintain the alliance 
with the Socialists. A similar measure of autonomy 
from the DC was being won during this time by the 
leaders of the CISL. 

All involved in these moves recognized, however, 
that unification would require that more formal steps 
be taken to break the links between the unions and 
their respective parties. In 1969 the CGIL and the 
CISL voted in their congresses that henceforth union 
officials would not be permitted to accept elective 
political office or to serve in the executive bodies of 
political parties. Many in the PCI were reluctant to 
take this step, including Agostino Novella, CGIL Sec- 
retary-General and a member of the PCI Direzione 
(Executive Directorate, or Politburo) who shortly 
thereafter resigned his union post and returned to 
the party bureaucracy. After long and impassioned 
debates in the ensuing months over the appropriate 
limits of the principle of “compatibility,” as it was 
called, the PCI and the CGIL have had to make a 
painful concession for the sake of unification: it has 
been agreed that any trade unionist serving on an 
administrative or policy-making body of the union, 
within the factory or outside, will be ineligible for 
any elective office and for any administrative or 
policy-making position in a party. If enforced to the 
letter, this provision will have major repercussions 
for the PCI at all levels: union leaders like Luciano 
Lama, Bruno Trentin, and Sergio Garavini, active 
and influential members of the Central Committee, 
will have to resign from that body; and Communist 
activists will presumably no longer be permitted to 
serve simultaneously in base-level union organiza- 
tions in the factory and on the policy committees of 


their local party organizations or in elected town 
councils.’ 
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4 See Rassegna Sindacale (Rome), June 29, 1969, for the debate 
at the CGIL Congress on this issue. 

8 Aniello Coppola, ‘‘Tempi certi per l’unita sindacale” (A Definite 
Timetable for Trade Union Unity), Rinascita, Nov. 26, A971 piss. 
The Communists have argued with some justification that to bar 
rank-and-file unionists from full participation in electoral and 
party activities is to deny them their civil rights. 
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It takes only a little imagination and a passing 
acquaintance with traditional Communist Party ideol: 
ogy and practice to understand the difficult adam 
ments the PCI is being called upon to make in build: 
ing a relationship with a genuinely autonomous labo 
movement. If the party and the unions operated i 
clearly separate spheres, union autonomy would not 
be so serious a problem to handle. Not only has this 
never been the case, but recent events have in fact 
tended to increase the areas of overlap and thus of 
potential conflict between the two. The problems that 
are beginning to arise, and that seem likely to worser 
as the process of unification proceeds, can be sug 
gested by a brief look at two areas of controversy 
that of general reform strategy and that of the 
party’s presence in the factory. 


Potential Pitfalls 


PCI discussions of the appropriate role of the 
unions in Italian society generally stress two oppo 
site dangers. The first is the traditional Communis 
concern that the unions might become depoliticized 
concentrating exclusively on narrow economic anc 
factory issues and leaving the larger questions o 
politics to others. Although Italian unionism has al 
ways been highly politicized, and now seems more 
genuinely so than ever because of its greater auton 
omy from the parties, substantial pressures are alsc 
at work in the opposite direction. The more eae 
tive and corporatist unions have tended to resis 
the effort of the confederations to play a nationa 
political role, and there may well develop a more 
general tendency among the unions in the new con: 
federation to focus their energies on issues of more 
immediate concern to their members. Much will de- 
pend on the quality of the relationships that emerge 
between the confederation and the unions repre. 
senting the various economic sections, as well as on 
the state of the economy. 

The converse danger, one that has _ particularl 
preoccupied the PCI in the political and economi 
climate of recent years, is that the unions might t 
to claim too large a political role and seek to usur 
the party’s function of setting the general strateg 
of the movement. The problem is not only an ideo 
logical one, although the PCI does not hesitate t 
criticize radical labor leaders like Pierre Carniti 
head of the CISL metalworkers federation, when the 
berate the working-class parties for their conserva 
tism and inertia. The crux of the matter is that th 


>| wants to be able to choose the priorities for ac- 
and to modulate the mass pressures exerted on 
system in ways corresponding to its own sense of 
ics and strategy. Mobilization of the labor force, 
ether for political or economic ends, is a delicate 
er: if strikes and other weapons are used too 
fen or too bluntly, they will backfire, alienating 
blic opinion and turning moderates and large sec- 
s of the middle class against the workers. The 
’s primary source of protection against such 
ndencies within a united labor movement is the 
munist trade union leaders. Although the best 
them, innovators like Bruno Trentin and Sergio 
aravini, frequently differ with party conservatives 
specific tactical matters, they can probably be 
dunted on to respect the PCl’s general interests 
d views on the functions of party and union, as 
g as the autonomy of the union is similarly re- 
pected. The Communists face the critical task in 
re years of raising a new generation of unionists 
bued with their ideology on these matters and 
al to the party as an institution. In the environ- 
ent of a united and autonomous union, this will be 
0 easy task. 
Analogous problems exist for the PC! at the fac- 
level. One of the most significant developments 
the last few years has been the creation of new 
schanisms for worker participation in the life of 
e factory. During the labor struggles of 1968 and 
1969 new institutions and practices sprang up in 
any factories—assemblies, elected delegates, and 
orkers’ councils—which have since become a per- 
anent part of the industrial scene. These were 
argely unofficial, spontaneous creations, brought 
to being on the initiative of the workers themselves 
inspired by student and other radical groups 
gitating in and around the factories. In part, the 
groups represented a protest against the con- 
rvative goals and bureaucratic spirit of traditional 
orking-class institutions. Although many PCI and 
ion leaders instinctively opposed these threaten- 
g@ manifestations of radicalism and spontaneity, 
unions managed to regain control and even turn 
he situation to their advantage by transforming the 
slected factory councils into base-level union orga- 
nizations. The unions were revitalized by the active 
Yarticipation of thousands of newly mobilized work- 
*rs, who in effect realized unification from below 
Mefore it could be negotiated at the summit. 
A high level of activism and participation in the 
tories is advantageous to the PCI, provided the 
he of the workers can be channeled in the 
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desired directions. Countless articles in the Com- 

munist press in the past three or four years have in- 
sisted that the party belongs in the factory as well 
as in parliament, that mobilization and education of 
the workers cannot be left to the unions alone. Pas- 
Sages whose inspiration might well derive from 
some Leninist text explain that only the organized 
presence of the party can keep correct political per- 
spectives before the workers, raise the level of their 
political consciousness, and help them avoid short- 
sighted actions, whether of a narrow, corporatist or 
an extremist variety."* The PCI has been greatly con- 
cerned that actions by the workers not alienate other 
sectors of the population. In Milan, for instance, the 
party held meeting after meeting with the factory 
workers, finally persuading them that they would 
lose the support of the local population if they in- 
sisted on putting up street blockades as part of 
their strike action.” Similarly, during a strike at the 
Fiat plant in Turin, when the picket lines were being 
crossed by office employees, the local party repre- 
sentatives apparently managed to avoid violence by 
spreading the slogan, “Better an employee who's a 
scab than one whose head has been busted open!” 
Instilling political consciousness in the working class 
means among other things learning to respect the 
feelings—and hides—of the middle classes. 

Since 1969 the party has been making great 
efforts to rebuild its organized strength in the fac- 
tories by creating new party sections and cells and 
revitalizing old ones. This is not the first time it has 
put on such a campaign, and earlier efforts to re- 
verse the downward trend that began in the early 
1960’s have failed. The party now claims an increas- 
ing number of Communists and of party organiza- 
tions in the factories, but it remains concerned both 
about numbers and about the more serious question 
of how the party organizations should function and 
precisely what they should do. If they are artificial 
creations, with no more than vague propaganda and 
educational tasks to perform, they may not long 
retain their vitality in the face of competition from 
workers’ councils playing a serious decision-making 
role in the factory. In this as in other areas of Italian 
life, the PCI is facing a new situation, far more open 
and unstructured than before. It must take into ac- 


16 See, e.g., Giuliano Pajetta, “| comunisti e le lotte operaie” 
(The Communists and the Workers’ Struggles), Critica Marxista 
(Rome), May-June 1969, pp. 54-63. 

1? Marcella Ferrara, “Ii partito in fabbrica’’ (The Party in the 
Factory), Rinascita, Nov. 7, 1969, p. 5. 
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count what Berlinguer has termed “the positive 
processes of autonomy of the various forces and 
organizations that operate in social and political life, 
most particularly the autonomy of the trade union 
movement.” *” 


Perspectives on the Future 


Anyone who follows the Italian scene will recognize 
that many important aspects of the contemporary 
political and social strategy of the Italian Communist 
Party have been ignored or touched on very lightly 
in this analysis. It should also be reiterated that a 
full appraisal of the party’s strategy would require 
a hard look at its international behavior, particularly 
its relations with the Soviet Union and its policies 
toward Western and Eastern Europe. 

One of the PCl’s great strengths lies in its explicit 
awareness of the need to stay alert to what is going 
on in all dimensions of Italian life and to establish 
its presence, as a party, in all areas that seem open 
to it. Obviously, there are powerful sectors into 
which it cannot penetrate and which it can influence 
only by exerting pressure from the outside—the 
bureaucracy, big industry, the Church, the army. But 
its lack of access to such major institutional levers 
of power impels it to work all the harder to develop 
an effective system of alliances among the political 
and social forces that are the natural field of action 
of an opposition party. All Italian parties are, of 
course, obsessed with the question of political alli- 
ances: the system offers them no choice. Yet only 
the PCI, among the major parties, has the incentive 
and the organizational capacity to pursue a con- 
scious strategy of social alliances as well.’ The 
working-class parties and groups to the left of the 
PCI are similarly concerned with social questions, 
but they lack its effective organization and do not 
share its determination to reach beyond the indus- 
trial and rural working classes in the search for 
allies. In recent years the Communist Party has been 
more and more explicit in discussing the need to 
represent and reconcile the. interests of different 
social and occupational groups within the same 


———————— 
8 Enrico Berlinguer’s speech to the Central Committee, L’Unita, 
Nov. 12, 1971. 
19 While in some sense, the DC also has a social strategy, 
in that it appeals for votes to a variety of social groups and relies 
heavily for support on Catholic auxiliary organizations, there 
is a definite distinction between the PCI and the DC in this 
respect, as was pointed out in earlier discussion of the 
characteristics of a “catch-all” party. 
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strategy—and increasingly often has acted to t 
end. This national perspective gives the party 
breadth of vision and a flexibility in action that is _ 
real source of strength. 

But there is another side to the coin. Precise 
the breadth of the PCl’s reach—the complex effort 
to build political alliances with and within certai 
governmental parties while at the same time bring 
ing pressure against the government by building a 
oppositional coalition of social forces—inhibits th 
effectiveness of the strategy. The more challengin 
the party becomes as a force of opposition, the mor 
it may polarize society, frightening away some 
those whom it wishes to win over or to neutraliz 
The more conciliatory it is toward those in powe 
the more difficult becomes the effort to stimula 
and use the forces pressing for change. To be mil 
tant and reasonable at the same time is no ea 
task, but this is what the party’s strategy requires. 

For most of the postwar period, the balance b 
tween the political and the social sides of the party 
strategy has strongly favored the former. Until t 
unexpected radical eruption in the late 1960’s, t 
party’s attention was dominated by political pr 
occupations—elections, alliances, parliament, loc 
governments—and its tactical choices reflected th 
priority. The social strategy had become predo 
nantly defensive, limited to maintaining positions w 
by the Communists during the expansive phase 
mobilization and organization of the early postw 
years. The criticisms aired by the party’s left wi 
from the early 1960’s onward were centered on th 
point—on the danger that the party was becomi 
simply an electoral machine, capable of operati 
reasonably effectively in the political system but n 
of influencing social processes in such a way as 
promote revolutionary changes or even to alter t 
balance of power within the existing framewor 
The charge had much truth in it, but tne left fail 
utterly to carry its point, not merely because 
lacked muscle but because it failed to develop 
comprehensible and persuasive alternative strateg 
Not until students, workers and frustrated Southe 
Italians began in the late 1960’s to manifest th 
discontent in collective, radical action did t 
premises exist for a more aggressive social strate 
of mass mobilization. The party responded to t 
new situation with its accustomed flexibility, displa 
ing a degree of openness toward the student mov 
ment, for example, and toward the spontaneo 
manifestations of radicalism among the workers a 
other sectors of society that distinguished it sharp 


TOWARD A GOVERNING ROLE 


Patient unitary effort to open the way to the forma- 
tion of a new majority, through a transformation of 
political relationships, must always be guided by con- 
sciousness of the goal to be obtained, as a political 
objective for the near term: a shift in the leadership of 
the state from the old bloc, substantially centrist, 
which has permitted the DC to maintain its hegemony 
for over twenty years, to a new bloc of democratic 
forces, secular and Catholic, in which the PCI must 
have its place and assume its responsibilities. . . . Not 
to pose, within a reasonable time span, the problem 
of the formation of a new majority would be to 
strengthen the idea that the PCI has accepted a 
permanent function as an opposition party. 


—From Giorgio Amendola, ‘’La questione della nuova 
maggioranza e del governo’ (The Question of the 
New Majority and of the Government), Critica 
Marxista (Rome), No. 4-5, July-October 1969. 


om the French Communist Party facing a similar 
st of circumstances. The new direction was given 
official stamp at the Twelfth PCl Congress in 
969, which in effect reversed the defeat suffered 
y the left, and by its foremost spokesman, Pietro 
prao, at the previous congress in 1965. 
An important question of interpretation arises at 
is point. The Italian radical left has argued that 
y 1968 the moment had at last arrived, for the 
irst time since the immediate postwar years, for an 
ll-out assault on capitalist and Christian Democratic 
bases of power. The radicals have further insisted 
at no fundamental change has since occurred in 
he party's attitudes and strategy, that its opening 
© the left was simply a temporary tactical adjust- 
ent to a spontaneous mobilization of the masses 
ich the party could not ignore, but which it sought 
absorb and control, not to use for changing the 
ystem.”® Implicit in the structure and argument of 
his paper is a different point of view. Whereas it is 
bundantly clear that the PCI has not adopted the 
pproach urged by the Manifesto and other radical 
roups, it does not follow that there has been no 
ange at all or that the party has now reverted to 
raditional modes of behavior after a brief, manipu- 
ative flirtation with radical social forces. More ex- 
fensive analysis would be required to develop the 
s0int thoroughly, but the attention given here to the 
darty’s social strategy has been intended to suggest 


20 See, e.g., Lucio Magri, “Il PCI degli anni '60" (The PCI of the 
960’s), // Manifesto, October-November 1970, pp. 6-13. 


that some qualitative changes have taken place. 
What are they? 

Basically what is meant is a change of emphasis, 
not a radical change of direction. Perhaps the single 
most important strategic question the party has con- 
stantly had to face in the postwar period has been 
how to strike a good balance between the political 
and the social sides of its strategy. Two things seem 
to have happened recently: first, the Communists 
have shifted the balance somewhat in favor of the 
social aspects of strategy, not at all by downgrading 
political questions, which remain paramount, but 
by putting a good deal more energy and attention 
into the other side of the equation. Second, the 
party’s social strategy has shifted from a largely de- 
fensive or conservative posture, concerned primarily 
with maintaining control over the mass organizations 
of its own basic constituency, to a more aggressive 
and many-sided effort to extend its influence over 
groups, both proletarian and middle-class, which 
could not previously be counted among its support- 
ers. Once again it is necessary to stress the ambigu- 
ous and partly contradictory nature of this process. 
The attempt to take more explicit and more genuine 
account of the interests of a more varied clientele 
sharpens the “inherent contradictions” in the party’s 
image and strategy. The party has always tacitly 
seen itself as a mixture of opposites: an opposition 
party, it also claims to be a “partito di governo,” a 
potential “governing party” with attitudes and aspira- 
tions appropriate to that vocation; a party of the pro- 
letariat, it also wants to be a party of all the peo- 
ple—that is, of the “healthy, productive forces” of 
the nation; a revolutionary party, it is at the same 
time a party working for concrete reforms within the 
existing economic and social structure. 

One may respond to such paradoxes in various 
ways: by accusing the party of betraying its soul and 
its revolutionary heritage, or by asserting that it is 
cynically playing both sides of the street for narrow 
political advantage, or by making witticisms to the 
effect that only a Marxist party could possibly hope 
to overcome such a set of contradictions through 
the magic of the dialectical process. In the writer’s 
view, it would be better simply to accept the reality 
that the PCI is a many-sided political organization 
operating in an exceedingly complicated and chang- 
ing environment that requires it to move simultane- 
ously in different and often competing directions. 

Will it succeed? Can the PCI effectively reconcile 
its competing aims into a strategy that will ulti- 
mately allow it to reach its medium-term goal of 
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entering the government? The best clues to an an- 
swer probably lie in two areas which have hardly 
been touched upon here. The first has to do with 
the party’s organizational capacity. It has yet to be 
demonstrated that the PCI can respond effectively, 
on a long-term basis, to the challenge of adapting 
its organization to the demands of an increasingly 
complex and pluralist society, in which social groups 
are acquiring a greater degree of autonomy from 
political forces and in which new issues of social 
and economic policy are gradually (though by no 
means completely) displacing the old ones that have 
tormented Italian society for so many decades. To 
operate effectively in this context, the Communists 
would have to make a prodigious organizational 
effort on many levels: the leaders would have to 
make correct choices, above all about the issues 
around which to try to mobilize the battle for re- 
forms; the intellectuals would have to keep the party 
alert to the directions of economic and social change 
and help provide the technical components. of reform 
proposals; party representatives would have to use 
their positions in local governments, and especially 
in the newly-established regional governments, to 
promote reforms and build alliances; and_ local 
cadres would have to keep the party alive as a mass 
organization and find ways to apply resources not 
only to traditional tasks of organizational mainte- 
nance but also to the more sensitive and challeng- 
ing jobs of winning local allies, mobilizing new strata 
of the population, maintaining the party’s presence 
in the factories, and so on. The above list is merely 
illustrative of the variety of things that need doing 
and only begins to hint at the operational difficulties 
the party faces. 

The other basic question has to do with what 
happens in Italian society. The activist rhetoric that 
flows from the pens of the PCl’s leaders and publi- 
cists should not be allowed to conceal the powerful 
limitations on its ability to influence events. The PC! 
is, in the end, an opposition party and as such has a 
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limited arsenal at its disposal. The big guns, above 
all the governmental, industrial and financial institu- 
tions, are controlled by others. And even where it 
can operate most freely—that is, in the social realm 
—the party is, more than it likes to pretend, the 
prisoner of circumstance. It can respond more or 
less intelligently and flexibly to student uprisings but 
cannot initiate or easily control them. It has better 
resources for influencing the behavior of the indus- 
trial working class, but its chief instrument here is 
a trade union movement over which the party has 
lost its former direct control. It can attempt to pre- 
vent the neo-Fascists and other rightwing forces 
from capitalizing on the profound resentments and 
frustration of migrant workers in the North or unem- 
ployed rural and urban groups in the South, but it 
can neither ease the discontent nor easily channel 
the forces of protest into its own camp. The party 
cannot, finally, do a great deal to influence directly 
developments within the institution whose evolution 
will, more than any other single factor, determine 
Italy’s political future: the Christian Democratic 
Party. Over all these forces, political and social, the 
PCI has only modest leverage—although at a mo- 
ment of crisis this leverage could be decisive. 

It is true that the Communist Party can and does | 
take initiatives in various spheres and directions, 
and by following a consistent strategy over the long 
term it may significantly influence the perceptions 
of individuals and of groups in directions favorable 
to it. It has, in fact, already done so. Basically, how- 
ever, the party’s strategy has been and is likely to 
remain substantially a responsive one. Thus judg- 
ments about its future cannot be divorced from 
judgments about the future of Italian society as a 
whole—a society whose most striking feature today 
is the lag between great changes occurring in the 
economic and social spheres and their still meager 
reflection in the structures and attitudes of the po- 
litical system. 


Solzhenitsyn: 


By Donald Fanger 


VERY SIGNIFICANT and expressive use is made here 
of the word “abroad,” as if it referred to some higher 
) authority whose opinion was very much cherished... . 
| have never been abroad ... | don't have time enough 
left in my life to learn about life there. | do not under- 
stand how one can be so sensitive to opinion abroad 
and not to one’s own country, to pulsing public opinion 
here. For my entire life, | have had the soil of my 
homeland under my feet; only its pain do | hear, only 
) about it do | write. 
—Solzhenitsyn, to the Secretariat of the 
Union of Soviet Writers, Sept. 22, 1967. 


t is now ten years since Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn 

entered literature, six years since the last of his 

works was published in his homeland, and two 
years since the Nobel Prize recognized “the ethical 
force with which he has pursued the indispensable 
traditions of Russian literature.” That this most anti- 
cosmopolitan of writers should continue to be pub- 
licly discussed only in the West is perhaps the 
central paradox of his career, and it has predictably 
been rich in giving rise to confusions of assessment. 

Perhaps the clearest example of such confusion 
was provided by the Times Literary Supplement 
(London) in its editorial comment on the Nobel 
award. Solzhenitsyn’s books, that journal com- 
plained, “have been received by’ minds vigorously 
massaged to read them in a way which intensifies 
their political meaning and focuses an unnatural 
[sic] attention on their author.” * The ensuing con- 


Oct. 16, 1970, p. 1194. 


\Mr. Fanger is Professor of Slavic and Comparative 
Literature at Harvard University (Cambridge). He is 
the author of Dostoevsky and Romantic Realism, 
1965, and has contributed to such journals as Slavic 
!Review, Comparative Literature, and Survey. 
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Art and Foreign Matter 


troversy prompted an editorial “clarification”: “What 
we were questioning was not the merit of Solzhenitsyn 
but the conditions under which the Nobel Prize is 
given and the way in which Solzhenitsyn has been 
continually implicated in the hypotheses of Krem- 
linologists.” The editors’ own wish was “to see 
Solzhenitsyn freed as far as possible from these 
dishonorable accretions and returned to the literary 
world.” He is, they pointed out, “a writer of novels, 
not a pamphleteer, but the actual quality of his 
novels has been insufficiently examined in the rush 
to welcome him as an ideological friend.” * 

“Unnatural attention ...,” “freed... and returned 
to the literary world . . ."—the perspective here is 
understandable but perverse. Solzhenitsyn’s very 
entrance into literature shows why. One Day in the 
Life of Ivan Denisovich was not sensational; it 
avoided scenes of violence and brutality, as it 
avoided politics, to concentrate on “a truth that 
cannot be forgotten.” * Yet for this very reason it 
provided—in the words of the Novyi mir reviewer 
—‘that rare instance in literature when the publica- 
tion of an artistic work rapidly became a socia/ and 
political event” involving even “those who do not 
ordinarily read stories and novels.” * 

In other words, there could be no question of 
returning Solzhenitsyn to the literary world, because 
—like Tolstoy and his other predecessors in the 
tradition—Solzhenitsyn has never acknowledged a 
literary world separate or separable from the larger 
world of human experience. The 19th-century writers 


a T 


2 Jan. 15, 1971, p. 68. 

3 Pravda (Moscow), Nov. 23, 1962. 

4V. Lakshin, “Ivan Denisovich, His Friends and Foes,” translated 
from Novyi mir (Moscow), No. 1, 1964, in Priscilla Jonnson, 
Khrushchev and the Arts, Cambridge, Mass., M.|.T. Press, 1965, 
p. 275. (Emphasis added.) 
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and critics who made this tradition in Russia re- 
garded literature as one side of a dialogue with 
life, a response that would in turn elicit responses. 
Because artistic truth and the truth of experience— 
psychological, social, or religious—were deemed to 
coincide, either was testable against the other. 
Artistry as such was not much talked about. How 
could it be, when it was measured precisely by its 
effectiveness in transcending the boundaries of art? ° 
“The hero of my tale,” Tolstoy had written, “the one 
| love with all the power of my soul... is Truth.” ° 
Aside from Solzhenitsyn, it is hard to think of a 
major writer today who could use these terms with- 
out irony or extensive qualification.’ 

The Times Literary Supplement editorialist, while 
observing quite properly that Solzhenitsyn is a 
novelist and not a pamphleteer, failed to recognize 
how directly the principal values in Solzhenitsyn’s 
novels translate into social terms. Yet it would seem 
impossible to miss, for example, the constant atten- 
tion in Solzhenitsyn’s writing to the nature of litera- 
ture, good and bad; to the duties of the writer, the 
needs of the reader, to language itself. In the last 
case, his work offers an extensive gloss on Mandel- 
stam’s belief, voiced in 1921, that “social distinc- 
tions and class oppositions pale before the present 
division of people into friends and enemies of the 
word.” * Characteristically enough, one of the criti- 


5 Lakshin, at the end of his long review, writes: ‘Someone 
may ask us: ‘And where is your analysis of the author’s craft, 
of the work’s form?’ Indeed, we have not spoken separately, 
as is usually done, about the story’s ‘distinguishing artistic features,’ 
but we are confident that these were being discussed the whole time, 
with every mention of Ivan Denisovich, Tsezar, the Commander, 
of the atmosphere of the ‘lucky day’ itself, or of the scene at the 
power plant, because Solzhenitsyn’s art does not lie in any 
external embellishment tacked on to the idea and content for effect. 
No, it lies precisely in the flesh and blood of the work, its soul. 

It may seem to the unsophisticated reader that he has before 
him a piece of life torn straight from its depths and left just 

as it is—alive, quivering. . . . But such is only the artistic illusion, 
which is itself the result of great mastery, the ability of the 
artist to see people as they live, to speak of them in unsullied— 
so to speak, newborn—words and in such a way that we can be 
sure that it could not have been said or written otherwise.’ 

Ibid., p. 287. 

Leo Tolstoy, Sebastopo/, Frank D. Millett trans., Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1961, p. 110. 

7 The word pravda was strikingly frequent in published Soviet 
responses to Solzhenitsyn’s work before the ban on him was 
imposed. Historically, it implies justice as well. See “Letter from 
Solzhenitsyn to Three Students” in Leopold Labedz, Ed., 
Solzhenitsyn, A Documentary Record, New York, Praeger, 1970, 
pp. 125-26. 

8 “Slovo i kultura (Language and Culture)” in Osip Mandelshtam 
Sobranie sochinenii v dvukh tomakh (Collected Works in Two 
Volumes), ed. by G. P. Struve and B. A. Filippov, New York, 
Inter-Language Literary Associates, 1966, Vol. Il, p. 265. 
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THE TASK OF LITERATURE 


... | do not believe that it is the task of litérature, 
with respect to either society or the individual, to con- 
ceal the truth or to tone it down. Rather, | believe 
that it is the task of literature to tell people the real 
truth as they expect it. Moreover, it is not the task of 
the writer to defend or criticize one or another mode of 
distributing the social product, or to defend or criticize 
One or another form of government organization. The 
task of the writer is to select more universal and 
eternal questions, [such as] the secrets of the human 
heart and conscience, the confrontation between life 
and death, the triumph over spiritual sorrow, the laws 
in the history of mankind that were born in the depths 
of time immemorial and that will cease to exist only 
when the sun ceases to shine. 


—Solzhenitsyn, speaking at a session of the Secretariat 
of the Union of Soviet Writers, Sept. 22, 1967. 


cisms of Stalin that led to Solzhenitsyn’s arrest in 
1945 was “‘that his language was primitive” —a point 
to which the author returned 20 years later in The 
First Circle. 

Solzhenitsyn’s sole article on the subject of lan- 
guage advocates healthy infusions of popular speech 
into literary style and gives examples (as does his) 
fiction) of lexical experimentation and new coin-. 
ages.” The experimentation, however, bears little 
relation to what we think of as avant-garde practice, 
because Solzhenitsyn’s fascination with the world 
of words has a goal in view: the transmission of 
experience as freshly and fully as possible to the 
broadest audience. So, even where he advocates 
the reintroduction of forgotten words, his purpose 
is the opposite of antiquarian, the underlying hope 
being that they may pass through successful literary 
use back into common speech. The ultimate test is 
always vividness, the ultimate aim to counter “the 
whole tendency of modern prose,” which Orwell 
found to be “away from concreteness.” *° 


9“Ne obychai degtem shchi belit, na to smetana’’ (It is not 
the Custom to Lighten Cabbage Soup with Tar—For That We 
Have Sour Cream), in his Sobranie sochinenii (Collected Works) 
Vol. V, Frankfurt, Posev, 1969. 

10 “Politics and the English Language,’’ in The Collected Essays, 
Journalism and Letters of George Orwell, London, Penguin, 1970, 
Vol. IV, p. 163. Cf. Solzhenitsyn’s statement to a Slovak interviewer: 
“lam convinced that in our literature the riches of the Russian 
language are insufficiently utilized. In the twentieth century 
languages are narrowing, are becoming standardized. We are 
losing many old values.”’ ‘Odin den u Aleksandra Isaevicha 
Solzhenitsyna”’’ (One Day with Aleksandr Isaevich Solzhenitsyn), 
Posev (Frankfurt), June 1967. 


Nadezhda Mandelstam has written that, from the 
point of view of the authorities, her husband’s poem 
ion. Stalin was “a usurpation of the right to words 
and thoughts that the ruling powers reserved exclu- 
sively for themselves” *"—and this appears to be 
the attitude of the present Soviet authorities toward 
Solzhenitsyn’s work as well.’? From the author's point 
of view, however, what is in question is precisely 
the reclaiming of the right to words and thoughts 
which the ruling powers had reserved exclusively 
for themselves—that is, the reestablishment of a 
language whose only loyalty is to experience, and 
whose function is to render that experience com- 
munal. Solzhenitsyn’s high seriousness in this re- 
spect recalls Gogol’s dictum: “One must treat the 
word honestly; it is God’s highest gift to man.” ” 
A very 19th-century attitude, and not Solzhenitsyn’s 
only such. 

His attitude toward language rests ultimately on 
a sense of moral responsibility—as does his larger 
view of the writer’s ideal role. “Talent,” he told a 
Slovak interviewer, “involves duty.” “The writer 
should be concerned, should be guided by his 
artistic memory, should write about what he sees 
and how he sees.” “The basis of literature is the 
profound experiencing of social processes.” One 
must, however, regard the writer’s tasks “not only 
from the point of view of his duty vis-a-vis society, 
but also from the point of view of his most important 
obligation, vis-a-vis each individual,” because “a 
human being is a physiological and spiritual entity 
before he is a member of society.” In this connec- 
tion Solzhenitsyn notes a “special obligation” of the 
writer at a time when religious influence is waning 
all over the world: “He must fill more than one 
vacated place.” 


hese views find a prominent place in Solzheni- 
tsyn’s large novels, in part through the atten- 
tion given to literature in them. Already in his 
wartime diaries and letters he had written of “the 
artistic and ideological shortcomings of the works 
of many Soviet authors and the air of unreality 


11 Hope Against Hope, New York, Atheneum, 1970, p. 83. 

12 Khrushchev’s attitude was more forthright. The New York Times 
of Nov. 22, 1970, quoted the late Soviet leader, who had just read 
The First Circle, as finding that “with the exception of a few details, 
Mr. Solzhenitsyn had ‘told it like it was.’ ” 

13.N. V. Gogol, Po/noe sobranie sochinenii (Complete Works), 
Vol. VIII, Leningrad, Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 1952, p. 231. 

14"“Odin den u Aleksandr Isaevicha Solzhenitsyna,” /oc. cit. 
(Emphasis added.) 
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that pervades many of them,” and this—despite his 
explicit profession of faith in the victory of Marxism- 
Leninism—had become part of the case against 
him.” As a writer, he recurs continually and ironi- 
cally to the banalities of standard Soviet literature. 
Diomka, in The Cancer Ward, turns from geometry 
to lighter reading—specifically to 


Water of Life by one Kozhevnikov, recipient of a 
Stalin Prize. This was A. Kozhevnikov, but there was 
also an S. Kozhevnikov, and a V. Kozhevnikov besides. 
Diomka was awed by how many writers there were. 
In the previous century there had been about ten, 
all of them great; in this one there were thousands: 
change one letter and you had another writer. There 
was a Safronov, and now there was a Safonov—more 
than one, apparently. And was Safronov the only 
Safronov? Nobody could manage to read all their 
books. And whichever you read, it did not seem to 
matter.** 


Examples of this kind of satiric treatment could 
easily be multiplied. The point is that Solzhenitsyn 
does not stop at satire but goes on to provide 
portraits of both the producers and the consumers 
of such literature. The fullest portrait of the former 
is Galakhov in The First Circle, a writer of outstand- 
ing war novels who slips into “spiritual paralysis” 
with the return of peace. Now, 


each time he started some large new work, he would 
take fire, swear to himself and his friends that he 
would make concessions to no one, that this time 
he would write a real book. He would sit down to the 
opening pages with enthusiasm. But very soon he 
would become aware that he was not writing alone— 
that the image of the person for whom he was writ- 
ing had arisen before him, looming more and more 
distinctly. No sooner would he finish a paragraph 
than he found himself reading it over with that 
person’s eyes. And that person was not reader, 
brother, friend, or coeval. Nor was it some abstract 
literary critic. It was, for some reason, always that 
celebrated critic-in-chief, Zhabov. . 

And so, trying paragraph by paragraph to antici- 
pate the counterarguments of Zhabov and adapt to 
them, Galakhov would quickly weaken, remove the 


LT 


15 See USSR Supreme Court Decision No. 4n-083/56 rehabilitating 
Solzhenitsyn, in Labedz, op. cit., pp. 3-5. (Emphasis added.) 

16 The Cancer Ward, Chap. 10. Here and throughout, translations 
from the novels are my own.—D.F. 
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angularities, and the book itself would roll along 
cravenly, everything falling smoothly into place.” 


As for the consumers, they are best represented 
by the odious Rusanov and his family in The Cancer 
Ward. Avieta, the daughter, brings her father a pile 
of recent books whose “very titles uplift the heart”: 
the poems, Baltic Spring and Kill Him!; and the nov- 
els, With Us It’s Already Morning, Light Over the 
Earth, Toilers of the World, Mountains in Bloom, 
Youth is With Us. And it is she who explains to the 
bemused Diomka that “sincerity can by no means 
be the chief criterion” in judging a book, since if 
the ideas are “wrong” or “alien,” sincerity only 
makes their expression more harmful. “Subjective 
sincerity can work against a truthful portrayal of 
life,” she says—and that is “dialectics” (Chap. 21). 

Solzhenitsyn includes such writers and readers, 
along with a host of others representing intermedi- 
ate positions, in order to comprehend them in both 
senses of the word. And by so doing, he responds 
to the complaints expressed in both The First Circle 
and The Cancer Ward about “a kind of literature 
that dealt with everything on earth except what one 
could see with one’s own eyes.” Elizaveta Anato- 
levna, in The Cancer Ward (Chap. 34), clearly speaks 
for Solzhenitsyn’s ideal readership when, finding 
Anna Karenina’s unhappiness enviable by compari- 
son with her own, she protests: ‘Why should | reread 
Anna Karenina? ...Where can | read about us? Will 
that be only in a hundred years?” The explicit ra- 
tionale for this kind of truth-telling—which | take 
to be a central feature of Solzhenitsyn’s art—is 
set forth in the same novel: 


If, decade after decade, no one is permitted to tell 
it as it is, human brains become irreparably skewed, 
until it becomes harder to comprehend one’s own 
compatriot than a man from Mars. (Chap. 32) 


Nadezhda Mandelstam’s memoirs, which comple- 
ment and corroborate Solzhenitsyn’s fiction in so 
many ways, contain strikingly similar statements. 
For example, in her discussion of the “affliction of 
memory” from which former camp inmates suffer, 
she recalls her fear, in listening to them, that “there 
might be nobody who could ever properly bear wit- 
ness to the past. Whether inside or outside the 
Camps, we had all lost our memories.’ 


eee 


17 The First Circle, Chap. 57. 
18 Hope Against Hope, p. 379. 
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The goal of Solzhenitsyn’s writing thus seems t 
be a kind of social therapy. The self-knowledge wo 
in the fictional microcosm is intended to functio 
actively in the macrocosm—which amounts to 
rejoining of life and art in the way that the 19th 
century Russian achievement made traditional.’® Al 
of Solzhenitsyn’s major work may be seen as 
recherche du temps perdu, an attempt to redee 
time. It is this goal which explains and justifies th 
basic, old-fashioned realism of his writing (whic 
even the cinematic and documentary devices o 
August 1914 do not significantly alter). To a West 
ern readership accustomed to judging a writer b 
the novelty he offers, reversion to such an outworr# 
form must seem a drastic limitation in a writer o 
major gifts. But the Western reader is not the ad 
dressee of these works, nor can he be expecte 
to understand the radical novelty they possess withi 
the Russian context by virtue of the literary an 
cultural discontinuities that characterize it. Arkadi 
Belinkov summed up the matter at a meeting of the 
Moscow writers’ organization in November 1966, 
when he acknowledged that “great art is never tra 
ditional” and—noting “the apparently traditional 
nature” of Solzhenitsyn’s style—went on to Say: - 


Solzhenitsyn [in fact] creates a new system of Rus- 
sian prose, because he introduces into the composi- 
tion of his art new, unknown or forgotten ideas of 
good and evil, of life and death, and of the relation- 
ship between man and society.”° 


It was also Belinkov who observed: 


He has told us about what is important for all of 
us, what we come up against every day and there- 
fore know ourselves. But the difference between him 
and other writers lies in the fact that the other 
writers did not write about it, while he did. He did 


19 Compare the picture of Soviet society drawn by an unnamed 
party official in conversation with K. S. Karol, a Franco-Polish 
journalist: ‘Beneath the flat surface of society in Russia, as 
presented by Pravda, a rich and complex life abounds, but it 
totally lacks any means of expression or communication. We are 
not a ‘one-dimensional’ society, as Westerners believe; on the 
contrary we are a fragmented society. Prevented from communicating 
with each other, we have almost no common criteria. Everyone 
takes hold of a piece of the truth from his daily experience 
and interprets it according to his own lights. The same words have 
a different meaning for each social group, almost for each 
individual. In such conditions we just can’t make a serious analysis 
of the real state of affairs. . . .” “Conversations in Russia,” 

New Statesman (London), Jan. 1, 1971, p. 8. 
20 Quoted in Labedz, op. cit., p. 76. (Emphasis added.) 


yat is possible only for a person of true talent and 
al courage. That is the significance and the sense 
the art of Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn.” 


van Denisovich, as noted earlier, appeared at 

once as a literary text and a social event— 

which means that its author appeared simul- 
neously as an artist and as a potential moral and 
cial force. More than a century before, Gogol had 
ypired to this role; Turgenev, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, 
1d. (mutatis mutandis) Gorky were later to fill it. 
| furnished examples, in Yurii Tynianov’s words, 
“writers. whose personalities were themselves liter- 
‘y phenomena. So, too, Solzhenitsyn: the unlikely 
sarmission that made him a public phenomenon 
suld not, it turned out, be effectively withdrawn— 


Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn tosses a handful of earth on 
he coffin of his friend, the editor and poet Aleksandr 
Tvardovsky, who died in December 1971. 


the writer would not cooperate. His rare courage | 
shows in the principled use he persisted in making | 
of his fame and the literally unique position that | 
fame gave him. The astonishing letter he addressed 
to the Union of Writers in 1967, asking discussion 
of his proposals that censorship be abolished and | 
that the Union defend the legitimate interests of its 
members, was one such act of unprecedented civic 
courage, and its long-term effects cannot be gauged. 
He might well have borrowed for it the Tolstoyan 
title, “I Cannot be Silent!” But Solzhenitsyn’s own 
emphasis, in a subsequent discussion of the letter 
at a session of the Secretariat of the Union of 
Writers, deserves attention. Those who think the 
letter is about censorship, he said, have understood | 
nothing. 


This letter is about the destiny of our great /itera- 
ture, which once conquered and captivated the world 
but which has now lost its standing.” 


Remove censorship, he suggested, and new Russian 
novels would once more dazzle the world—‘the 
‘new novel’ would die down and . . . ‘neo-avant- 
gardists’ would disappear.” This faith appears even 
more clearly in the author's letter itself, where he 
writes: 


If the world had access to all the uninhibited fruits 
of our literature, if it were enriched by our own 
spiritual experience, the whole artistic evolution of | 
the world would move along in a different way, ac- 
quiring a new stability and attaining even a new 
artistic threshold.” 


olzhenitsyn is optimistic about what will follow 
the repossession of authenticity, but meanwhile 
repossession is his theme on every level. From 
lvan Denisovich, who reflects that “the great thing 
about a penal camp was you had a hell of a lot of 
freedom,” through the inmates of The First Circle, 
who discover with Gleb Nerzhin “the genuine gran- 
deur of human beings . . . in prison,” to the patients 
of The Cancer Ward, preoccupied with the discovery | 
of what men live by, the dialectical lesson is the 
same: out of unfreedom can come the deepest exis- 


aan 
21 /bid., p. 77. 
22,/bid., p. 123. 


23 /bid., p. 84. 
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WASTEPAPER OR LITERATURE? 


Literature cannot develop in between the categories 
of “permitted” and “not permitted,” “about this you 
may write” and “about this you may not.” Literature 
that is not the breath of contemporary society, that 
dares not transmit the pains and fears of that society, 
that does not warn in time against threatening moral 


and social dangers—such literature does not deserve 
the name of literature; it is only a facade. Such litera- 
ture loses the confidence of its own people, and its 
published works are used as wastepaper instead of 
being read. 


—From Solzhenitsyn’s Open Letter to the Fourth 
Congress of Soviet Writers, May 16, 1967. 


tential freedom—the experience of integrity. This is 
the knowledge, as he remarks in The First Circle, 
of those “cleansed by the nearness of death’—a 
soldier’s knowledge, ascetic, with no room for emo- 
tional luxuries and no use for the trivia of daily life. 
“In roadside ditches, in washed-out trenches, among 
the ruins of burned houses,” the typical Solzhenit- 
syn hero learns “the value of a can of soup, an hour 
of quiet, the meaning of true friendship and the 
meaning of life in general.’ 

It is the attainment of freedom and not its in- 
vestigation that Solzhenitsyn writes about. Freedom 
in his books seldom issues in action. It is itself the 
goal, and he may more properly be seen as. the poet 
of liberation. But the liberation, however profound, 
is inevitably local, Russian, Soviet. The dilemmas it 
may bring in its wake, the problematics of freedom, 
to which so much modern art is directed, are— 
understandably—beyond his scope. So are the 
problematics of truth. For him truth is no metaphysi- 
cal riddle; it is what needs to be substituted for 
current lies. His area has been clearly marked out 
for him by the influential silences of the Galakhovs 
and the Shulubins, the vicious hypocrisies of the 
Rusanovs, the moral indifferences of the Podduevs. 

Something similar can be observed in the area 
of character. Some fifty years have passed since 
D. H. Lawrence warned his readers not to look for 
the “old, stable ego of character,” thus signaling an 
end to the ambiguity that fiction had by and large 
accepted between ontological status (being a char- 
acter) and ethical status (having a character—good, 
bad or indifferent). Solzhenitsyn’s work goes counter 
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24 The First Circle, Chap. 47. (Emphasis added.) 
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to the whole modern trend, in which Freud was é 
potent catalyst, if not instigator. But Freud may help 
us understand Solzhenitsyn. If we ignore the familia 
scholasticism of Ego, Superego, and Id and thin 
instead of Freud’s more appropriately tentative des 
ignation of the psyche as consisting of a Self (das 
Ich), something incorporating external standards o 
conduct (das Ueber-/lch), and a darker instinctua 
component, the It (das Es), it becomes clear that 
Solzhenitsyn’s treatment of character emphasizes 
the first two and pointedly slights the third. 

This is why there is so little sex and violence in 
his books: what interests him is the achievement 
of authentic, moral selfhood. The obstacles to it are 
taken for granted; those who cannot surmount them 
are, in the only important sense, nonsurvivors. 
Solzhenitsyn’s norm is made especially clear in The 
First Circle, where Nerzhin speculates on_ that 
sainted abstraction, the people (narod). He has met 
them in the camps and, seeking to learn wisdom 
from them, reaped only another harvest of lost illu- 
sions: 


What was lacking in most of them was that indi- 
vidual point of view which becomes more precious 
than life itself. 

All that remained was—to be oneself. 

Having suffered through yet another enthusiasm, 
Nerzhin—whether definitively or not—understood 
the People in a new way which he had met nowhere 
in his reading: the People is not everyone who 
speaks our language, nor is it the elect, marked by 
the fiery stamp of genius. One joins the people not 
on the basis of one’s birth or the work of one’s 
hands, or on the wings of one’s education. 

But through one’s soul. 

Everyone forges a soul for himself, year by year. 

One must try to temper and fashion himself such 
a soul as will make him a human being. 

And thereby a particle of his own people.” 


To be sure, the sexual urge plays a large role in 
The First Circle and The Cancer Ward—but as a 
problem in human relations, not a rebellious impera- 
tive of the “It.” Solzhenitsyn evinces scant interest 
in the causes of human complexity, treating irra- 
tionality itself as a moral or logical absurdity— 
perhaps reprehensible, perhaps inevitable, but in 
either case capable of being transcended. And it 
is the difficult transcendence that he shows, over 


25 /bid., Chap. 61. (Emphasis in the original.) 
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id over again. The only fundamental distinction, 
s hero Vorotyntsev tells the militant Lenartovich 

August 1914, is between decency and non- 
ecency. Here is the crux of every portrayal in every 
» of Solzhenitsyn’s works. As he himself put it in 
is letter to three students, “There is nothing relative 
bout justice, as there is nothing relative about 
onscience.””** 


he writer ... is a teacher of other people; 
hasn't that always been our understanding? 
And a great writer—forgive my boldness, /'Il 
ower my voice—a great writer is, so to speak, a 
ond government in his country. And for that 
eason no regime has ever loved great writers, only 
inor ones. 


These words, spoken by Innokenti Volodin in The 
Tirst Circle (Chap. 57), clearly fit Solzhenitsyn’s 

se and, properly understood, define his aspira- 
ad The writer must not be confused with a 

eacher; he teaches by example, both in his works 
and outside them. What he teaches is personal re- 
sponsibility, without which there can be no integrity. 
He can thus be likened to a second government only 
where government regards itself as sole source and 
arbiter of truth, in effect as the only audible public 
voice, obviating and suppressing individual testi- 
mony. In this situation—this Russian situation— 
Solzhenitsyn must be acknowledged a great writer; 
to argue whether he is a great novelist is another 
and lesser point. 

It is also premature. The monumental work on 
which he is now engaged, of which August 1914 is 
only the first installment, shows him turning for the 
first time outside his own experience to a non-Soviet 
theme, though one that joins his previous work as 
part of the “most fascinating and important task to 
be performed”—writing about “the fate of Rus- 
sia.””” Just as in his long novels of the Soviet period, 
which he depicts as detours from this original proj- 
ect cherished since 1936, his aim is “to resurrect 
those years,” the better to understand the fate of 
Russia in the 20th century. As in his earlier work, 
the mode is documentary (though for the first time 
no enclosed society—camp, sharashka or hospital— 


Se 
26 Labedz, op. cit., p. 125. 
27 Interview with a Slovak journalist, in Labedz, op. cit., 
p. 13. 


serves as surrogate for the large world) and scenic; 
the point of view, what we might call ethical realism. 
Like his earlier work, too, August 1914 displays high 
intelligence—a quality perhaps insufficiently re- 
marked by commentators on his work—and be- 
speaks a particular admiration for competence, par- 
ticularly the competence of the soldier or engineer 
who knows how to deal, unbemused by abstractions, 
with the concrete problems of the practical world. 
Some claim to see signs, in August 1914 and 
elsewhere, of the isolation to which Solzhenitsyn has 
been subjected— isolation from sources, from hon- 
est criticism, from dialogue with his readers. This 
can hardly be surprising, any more than the defining 
signs—cultural, artistic and intellectual—of his 
Soviet Russian-ness. These are, after all, the grounds 
of his uniqueness and his particular heroism— 
which lie in his being free not from Soviet reality, 
but jn it.** Born in 1918, Solzhenitsyn belongs to 
the first purely Soviet generation. Sharing that gen- 
eration’s central experiences of war, the camps, 
and eventual return to a changed Russia, he became 
its public witness and—with his talent and convic- 
tion that “no one can bar the road to truth’’—the 
best hope of Soviet Russian literature. Edmund Wil- 
son has complained of the monotony with which 
Solzhenitsyn returns to the theme of endurance, but 
he fails to credit the way in which endurance is 
vindicated and transformed by the very existence of 
this testimony and of the man who bears it. “If, 
decade after decade, no one is permitted to tell it as 
it is, human brains become irreparably skewed, until 
it becomes harder to comprehend one’s own com- 
patriot than a man from Mars.”: Solzhenitsyn at 
least has lessened this danger, and that is no small 
service. Nor is it one which integrity or talent alone 
could have rendered. Aleksandr Tvardovsky’s char- 
acterization of Solzhenitsyn's first published work 
could be applied to the sum of his work to date: 


_ . one of those literary phenomena after whose 
appearance it is impossible to talk about any literary 
problem or literary fact without measuring it against 
this phenomenon.” 


Le 


28 This point is developed in Father Aleksandr Snhmeman’s 
very interesting article, “O Solzhenitsyne” (About Solzhenitsyn), in 
Vestnik russkovo studencheskovo khristianskovo dvizheniia 
(Herald of the Russian Student Christian Movement), Paris-New York, 
Fourth Issue, 1970. 

29 Labedz, op. cit., p. 44. 
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By Rolf H. W. Theen 


mong the fascinating consequences of de- 

Stalinization has been a significant improve- 

ment in the status of Soviet social science. 
The death, in 1953, of the “greatest Marxist,” the 
“greatest scholar of our epoch,” the “greatest man 
on our planet”—as Stalin had been described during 
his lifetime—set the stage for a veritable revival of 
social science in the Soviet Union, a resurgence of 
interest in empirical social science research, a 
pronounced shift away from the monistic conception 
of science characteristic of the Stalin period, and 
a growing tendency toward differentiation and reor- 
ganization among the established divisions in Soviet 
social science.’ One aspect of this revival of social 
science has been the attempt on the part of a num- 
ber of Soviet scholars to bring about the recognition 
and establishment of political science as a separate 
and independent academic discipline, as well as to 
enlarge the present scope of political research in 
the Soviet Union. The fate of this effort—seen in 
the context of recent developments in other Soviet 
social science disciplines—is instructive about the 
limitations which have been and are being placed on 
the emergence of objective inquiry by Soviet schol- 
ars into the nature of society in the USSR and ‘else- 
where. 

In registering significant advances, Soviet social 
science has benefited not only from the general 
Ss ae = net se eek ee ee 

1See René Ahlberg, Entwicklungsprobleme der empirischen 
Sozialforschung in der UdSSR: 1917-1967 (Problems of the 
Development of Empirical Social Research in the USSR: 1917-1967), 
Wiesbaden, Verlag Otto Harrassowitz, 1968, and Alex Simirenko, Ed., 
Social Thought in the Soviet Union, Chicago, Quadrangle Books, 
1969. See also Zev Katz, “Sociology in the Soviet Union,” Problems 
of Communism (Washington), May-June 1971, pp. 22-40. 
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atmosphere of the “thaw” in post-Stalin Russia bu 
also from specific developments in the delicate and 
touchy relationship between the party and the schol 
arly community. On October 19-20, 1962, the Gen 
eral Assembly of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
for the first time in its history—devoted itself to the 
problem of the social sciences and passed a resolu 
tion stressing the crucial importance of “concrete 
social research’”—/,.e., empirical social science re 
search.* In his report to the 23rd Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party in March 1966, General 
Secretary L. |. Brezhnev emphasized the importance 
of the social sciences and elevated them to a posi- 
tion of equality with the natural sciences. He pro- 
posed to put an end to the notion that the social 
sciences have “merely propaganda significance” 
and exist solely to “explain and comment upon prac- 
tice.” * In 1967, the Central Committee of the CPSU 
called for organizational innovation, better coordina- 
tion, and more effective planning in social science, 
as well as for improvements in the teaching of social 
science, in a major decree directed to the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, the Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism, the Academy of the Social Sciences, the 
Higher Party School, the Institute of the Social Sci- 
ences attached to the Central Committee, the Min- 
istry of Higher and Secondary Special Education, 
the State Committee on Science and Technology of 
of the USSR Council of Ministers, and the Central 
Statistical Administration.* In response to this decree 
and to mounting pressure from within the scholarly 
community itself, the USSR Academy of Sciences 


2 See M. V. Keldysh in Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR (Moscow— 
hereafter cited as VAN), November 1962, pp. 3-6; L. F. Ilichev, 
ibid., pp. 7-34; and ‘‘Postanovienie Obshchevo Sobraniia Akademii 
Nauk SSSR’”’ (Resolution of the General Assembly of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences), ibid., December 1962, pp. 57-62. 

3 Pravda (Moscow), March 30, 1966. Significantly the last part of 
Brezhnev’'s statement was later deleted: see L. |. Brezhnev, 
Leninskcm kursom (In Lenin’s Footsteps), Moscow, Izdatelstvo 
politicheskoi literatury, 1970, Vol. 1, p. 360. 

4 Pravda, Aug. 27, 1967. 
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istablished a number of special institutes: (1) an 
Mstitute on the United States (/nstitut po SSAA); (2) 
i Far Eastern Institute (/nstitut da/nevo vostoka); 
'3) an Institute of Concrete Social Research (/nstitut 
onkretnykh sotsialnykh issledovanii); and (4) an 
|-Union Institute for Information on the Social Sci- 
ces (Vsesoiuznyi institut informatsii obshchest- 
nnykh nauk).* 

These developments within the USSR Academy of 
sciences—by far the most prestigious academic 
ganization in the Soviet Union—represent signifi- 
ant advances in the protracted struggle by a num- 
ser of social scientists, especially younger scholars, 
0 bring about a basic and far-reaching reorientation 
of Soviet social science and, in the process, to re- 
ove some of the more confining doctrinal and in- 
stitutional fetters of the past. Under the general 
umbrella of the Scientific Council on Problems of 
Concrete Social Research (Nauchnyi sovet o proble- 
akh konkretnykh sotsialnykh issledovanii) and to- 
gether with professional organizations, such as the 
Soviet Sociological Association (Sovetskaia sotsio- 
logischeskaia assotsiatsiia), the Institute of Concrete 
Social Research in the Academy of Sciences has 
ome the chief center and focal! point of empirical 
social science research in the Soviet Union. In at 
least some of its aspects, therefore, Soviet social 
ience has registered an impressive advance from 
the Stalinist era—in which, for example, sociology 
was summarily dismissed as one of the “bourgeois 
pseudo-sciences” and Soviet social scientists had to 
labor in virtually complete isolation from Western 
‘social science—to a current setting in which the 
importance of empirical social science research has 
‘been reaffirmed. In some academic disciplines and 
fields of study, e.g., management science and crim- 
inology, the process of emancipation from the ideo- 
Jogical strait jacket and organizational confinement 
of the past has gone relatively far. But in the case 
of political science, in spite of a promising begin- 
ning, significant progress has not been permitted. 


ve 


he study of politics in the Soviet Union has 
traditionally followed the Marxist precept that 
law is inseparably connected with the exist- 
ence of the state as an institution in society, and 
it has therefore been characterized by a relatively 
narrow scope and a strong legal-institutional focus." 
However, as a result of such factors as the party’s 
desire for more accurate information about Soviet 
society and the rest of the world, the need to cope 
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more effectively with “anti-communism” and bour- 
geois political science, recognition of the creative 
and critical impotence of Soviet political science in 
the aftermath of the Short Course, and growing 
pressures for change within a Soviet academic com- 
munity which has had increased international con- 
tacts both with social scientists of the West and 
with innovative scholars in Eastern Europe,’ a move- 
ment and organizational effort got under way in 
the USSR during the early 1960’s which aimed at 
expansion of the scope of political research and 
designation of the study of politics as a discipline 
which is distinct from various other established 
disciplines. 

A Soviet Association of Political Sciences (Sovet- 
skaia assotsiatsiia politicheskykh naukK—SAPN) was 
organized as early as 1959 or 1960." Under the 
auspices of this organization, delegations of Soviet 
scholars were sent to participate in the congresses 
of the International Political Science Association 
(IPSA), annual meetings of Soviet would-be political 
scientists (and their opponents) were held, and 
some research on Soviet constitutional law and gov- 
ernment was published. The SAPN also served for 
a period as an important forum for the continuing 
debate on the merits of creating a separate aca- 
demic discipline of political science.’ 

In January 1965, a few months after the ouster 
of N. S. Khrushchev and the installation of a re- 
putedly more pragmatic and empirically-oriented 
political leadership, the debate was carried before 
the public by F. M. Burlatsky, a professor of philos- 
ophy, a member of the executive committee of the 
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5 See VAN, September 1968, p. 155, and October 1968, pp. 3-10. 

6 In prerevolutionary Russia the study of politics developed under 
the influence of what the Germans call Staats/ehre (state law). 
The Marxist insistence that the state and law cannot be studied 
separately, therefore, in a sense reinforced a preexisting orientation. 

?See Laszlé Révész, “Political Science in Eastern Europe: 
Discussion and Initial Steps,” Studies in Soviet Thought (Fribourg, 
Switzerland), Vol. 7, September 1967, pp. 185-210; and David E. 
Powell and Paul Shoup, ““The Emergence of Political Science in 
Communist Countries," American Political Science Review, 
June 1970, pp. 572-88. The term Short Course refers to the “definitive” 
Stalinist party history which appeared in 1938—/storiia 
Vsesoiuznoi Kommunisticheskoi Partii (bolshevikov). Kratkii kurs 
(History of the All-Union Communist Party [bolshevik]. Short Course). 

8 Before 1965, this organization was called the Soviet Association 
of Political (State) Sciences—Sovetskaia assotsiatsiia politicheskiknh 
(gosudarstvovedcheskikh) nauk. In 1965, the parenthetical 
designation “state” was dropped, but it apparently was restored 
in 1970. See Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo (Moscow—hnhereafter SGP), 
January 1971, p. 146. On the history of the SAPN, see B. R. 
Bociurkiw, “The Study of Politics in the USSR: Birth Throes of a 
Soviet Political Science,” in Simirenko, op. cit., pp. 117 ff. 

* See for example G. S. Ostrournov in SGP, July 1965, pp. 148-51. 
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SAPN, and later Deputy Director of the Institute for 
Concrete Social Research of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. In a major article published in Pravda, 
Burlatsky eloquently argued the case for the estab- 
lishment of a separate academic discipline devoted 
to the study of politics and pointedly observed that 
a genuine political science “presupposes the formu- 
lation of questions the answers to which are not 
known in advance.” The campaign for official rec- 
ognition of political science as a unique discipline 
apparently reached its zenith at the annual meeting 
of the SAPN the following month, where Burlatsky 
again argued the case for the establishment of a 
new branch of knowledge whose focus would be the 
study of politics, broadly defined. A number of 
scholars endorsed his views and tried to circumvent 
the difficult problem of delineating the boundaries 
of the proposed new discipline by suggesting that 
the subject matter of political science could simply 
be defined as the study of “the totality of political 
relations [and] political activity in all of its manifes- 
tations.” However, the meeting ended inconclu- 
sively, with proposals to let the Institute of State 
and Law of the USSR Academy of Sciences take the 
initiative in the coordination of political research and 
to establish a commission in the Institute of State 
and Law “to work out the problems of the political 
sciences.” V. M. Chkhikvadze, the Director of the 
Institute of State and Law and an opponent of Bur- 
latsky’s proposal to create a single and independent 
discipline for the study of politics, was elected presi- 
dent of the SAPN; Burlatsky himself was elected as 
one of six vice-presidents of the Association.” 
During the following months, the debate con- 
tinued in the pages of Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo 
and other legal journals. In June 1965, Pravda pub- 
lished a follow-up editorial summarizing the re- 
sponses to Burlatsky’s January essay. While gener- 
ally endorsing the recognition of political science as 
a new branch of knowledge, the newspaper proposed 
a narrower scope for the new discipline, as well as 
a more orthodox and conventional approach to the 
study of politics.** Although the editorial concluded 
with an implicit recognition of the desirability of 
creating scientific research institutes specifically 
concerned with the study of “the management of 
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0 Pravda, Jan. 10, 1965. (Emphasis added.) 

11 Ostroumov, op. cit., pp. 149 and 150. (Emphasis added.) 

12 The June 13, 1965, editorial made it clear that the politics of 
socialist countries are to be studied separately from the politics of 
Capitalist countries and discouraged any suggestion of possible 
affinities or similarities between Communist and Capitalist politics. 
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society” (upravienie obshchestvom), it urged schol 


ars not to wait for the establishment of such inst 
tutes and to broaden the scope of political researc 
within the confines of existing faculties at unive 
sities and other institutions of higher education. 

The Pravda editorial terminated for a time the 
public debate on the establishment of an independ 
ent discipline of political science in the Soviet Un 
ion. Paralleling the virtual disappearance of discus 
sions of the “master science” from the pages o 
Soviet legal journals, there seems to have been a 
eclipse of the significance and level of activity o 
the SAPN. Its last reported annual meeting too 
place in February 1966, and since then its mai 
functions seem to have been limited to sponsorshig 
of delegations to IPSA congresses * and to occa 
sional participation in the publication of politica 
research.” 


evertheless, within the scholarly communit 

discussion of the legitimacy of political sci 

ence as an academic discipline has continued 
—albeit in a more discreet manner. In 1968, fo 
example, a number of articles on the topic of politi 
cal science in bourgeois countries and the subjec 
matter of that discipline appeared.” The immediate 
reason (or pretext) for these discussions seems to 
have been the previously mentioned 1967 Central 
Committee decree on the social sciences. Then, in 
1969, the first book-length study of American politi- 
cal science was published in the Soviet Union by 
V. G. Kalensky. Although adorned with the requisite 
ideological perspectives and cloaked in the mantle 
of a critique of “bourgeois” political science, Kalen- 
sky’s study was, in fact, a subtle and cautious plea 


13 Members of the SAPN participated in the IPSA Congress in 
Beirut, Lebanon, April 22-25, 1968 (see VAN, September 1968, 
pp. 119-20). V. M. Chkhikvadze led a delegation of 16 SAPN 
members to the IPSA Congress of September 1970 in Munich. 
Chkhikvadze presented a paper disputing the Western origins of 
political science and arguing that modern political science 
owes its scientific basis to Marxism-Leninism and in particular 
to Lenin, ‘‘whose political ideas in terms of influence and 
authority are without equal in the 20th century”’ (see Tumanov, 
op. cit., pp. 146-49). 

14 Thus, for example, a collection of essays dealing mainly with 
Soviet constitutional law was published in English translation 
under the joint auspices of the Institute of State and Law of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences and the Soviet Political Science 
Association [sic] (V. M. Chkhikvadze, Ed., Moscow, Progress 
Publishers, 1969). 

15 See V. E, Chirkin in SGP, January 1968, pp. 128-32; 

G. V. Maltsev, ibid., pp. 137-38; G. S. Ostroumov, ibid., February 
1968, pp. 23-31; and B. A. Shabad, ibid., August 1968, pp. 82-89. 


the establishment of an empirically-oriented 
itical science in the Soviet Union.” 
In a major study published in 1970, F. M. Burlat- 
y returned to the matter of political science. Bas- 
x himself on extensive study of social science 
sbrature published in the West and in Eastern 
ope, the author argued that the time had come 
recognize the “materialist theory of politics” as 
independent discipline and special branch of 
owledge whose function it is to serve the needs 
politics in practice and to make possible the 
ientific direction of society. In addition to citing 
2 demands of practical politics, Burlatsky asserted 
at the establishment of such a discipline would 
2 completely natural and in conformance with the 
trinsic developmental laws (zakonomernosti) of 
rxist-Leninist social science, viz., further differen- 
jon and simultaneous integration. Endorsing— 
like Kalensky—such Western political science 
schniques as systems analysis and functionalism, 
urlatsky once again stated the case for a broader 
sope of political research in the USSR, especially 
such areas as international relations and com- 
arative politics, and emphasized the need for a 
ore adequate conceptual apparatus, more sophisti- 
ated methodology, and the development of middle- 
svel theoretical propositions about politics.” At a 
eeting jointly sponsored by the Soviet Sociological 
ssociation and the Institute of Concrete Social Re- 
earch of the USSR Academy of Sciences in June 
970, Burlatsky discussed “various aspects of the 
eninist treatment of politics as an independent 
xranch of scientific research” and proposed that 
he materialist theory of politics be regarded as a 
‘middle-level theory combining the most general 
sategories of Marxist-Leninist sociology with con- 
srete investigations.” “ 

Clearly, Burlatsky has not yet given up the fight 
jor the recognition of political science as a legitimate 
and independent academic discipline. However, it 
should be noted that the guarded nature of his 
argumentation in 1970 stands in sharp contrast to 
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16 See V. G. Kalensky, Politicheskaia nauka v SShA: Kritika 
ourzhuaznykh kontseptsii viasti (Political Science in the USA: 
A Critique of Bourgeois Conceptions of Power), Moscow, 
furidicheskaia literatura, 1969, and Rolf H. W. Theen, “Political 
Science in the USSR: ‘To Be, Or Not to Be.’ Some Reflections on 
the implications of a Recent Soviet Critique of American Political 
Science,” World Politics (Princeton), July 1971, pp. 684-703. 

17 See F. M. Burlatsky, Lenin, gosudarstvo, politika (Lenin, 

The State, and Politics), Moscow, |zdatelstvo Nauka, 1970, 
especially pp. 150-69. 
148 VAN, October 1970, p. 90. 


the remarkable open-mindedness and candor of his 
1965 Pravda essay. The stakes in the debate, it 
seems, have changed; the quest is no longer for a 
science which is free to pursue objective truth, one 
which is not designed merely to confirm tenets re- 
vealed a priori by party doctrine. Instead, Burlatsky 
in his latest work explicitly acknowledges the prin- 
ciple of “party spirit” (partiinost) and claims that 
only Marxism-Leninism can provide a scientific the- 
ory and methodology for the study of politics—thus 
he echoes the party’s viewpoint that genuine science 
presupposes the correct ideological perspective.” 
Moreover, Professor Burlatsky now clearly separates 
the study of politics in capitalist countries from 
the study of politics in socialist countries, arguing 
that the first deals with societies which are rent 
with antagonistic contradictions while the latter 
deals with harmonious and nonantagonistic socie- 
ties.”° Faithful adherence to such an ideological per- 
spective, one suspects, would do more to impede 
the growth of objective political science in the USSR 
than any organizational inadequacies which may now 
exist within the structure of Soviet social science. 
One can take the position that because of the 
party’s unyielding insistence on partiinost and on 
Marxism-Leninism as the “theoretical and methodo- 
logical foundation of all social sciences” the basic 
preconditions for the birth of a genuine political 
science (or any other social science) do not exist 
in the Soviet Union. If one adheres to this view, the 
remarkable efforts of Burlatsky and others in the 
early 1960’s to create a new discipline devoted to 
the study of politics can be dismissed as symptoms 
of a condition akin to pseudocyesis or false preg- 
nancy—i.e., fruition was never a live possibility. On 
the other hand, one can argue that—though far 
from ideal—the essential and requisite conditions 
for the “conception” of political science as a new 
and independent academic discipline did exist in 
the Soviet Union during the early 1960's. If one 
takes this view, one has to conclude that there has 
been an interruption in the gestation process, that 
the “pregnancy” has, in effect, been terminated. 
While there is still talk about a political science 
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19 For example, at the 14th International Congress of Philosophy 
in 1968, P. N. Fedoseev, Vice-President of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, stated: “Scientific ideology . . . not only does not contradict 
the principles of science but fully accords with them, and there 
can be no advanced science without an advanced ideology.” 
Voprosy filosofii (Moscow—hereafter VF), January 1969, p. 132. 

20 This separation was suggested by Pravda in its follow-up 
editorial to Burlatsky’s original Pravda essay. 
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within some segments of the Soviet academic com- 
munity, it has become increasingly clear that the 
quest is no longer for a science free “to pose ques- 
tions the answers to which are not known in ad- 
vance.” The change in Burlatsky’s public position, 
the stunted development of the SAPN, the persistent 
refusal of the authorities to allow the publication 
of a yearbook or other organ devoted specifically to 
political research, the complete oversight of political 
science in the 1967 Central Committee decree on 
the social sciences—all these developments sug- 
gest that the drive for the recognition of political 
science for the time being has failed. Moreover, in 
view of recent trends in Soviet social science, it 
seems highly unlikely that political science will be 
accorded recognition as a full-fledged academic dis- 
cipline in the near future. 


he limitations which have been placed on the 
development of political science in the USSR 
apply, to greater or lesser extent, to other 
disciplines in Soviet social science. Despite con- 
siderable flux and uncertainty concerning the ulti- 
mate organizational structure of various disci- 
plines,** there are indications that the CPSU has 
already moved to set definite limits on the emanci- 
pation of social science from its thralldom to histori- 
cal materialism. The Soviet scholarly community has 
been served clear notice that neither political sci- 
ence nor any other discipline will be allowed to de- 
velop into a rival of historical materialism.” 
Enlightening in this regard is the case of the 
sociologist Yu. A. Levada, whose lectures on sociology 
at the Faculty of Journalism of Moscow State Uni- 
versity were published as an experimental textbook 
in 1969 under the auspices of the Institute for Con- 
crete Social Research of the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences and the Soviet Sociological Association.?% 
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21 Thus, for example, the organizational future of psychology 
within Soviet social science has remained undecided (see 
M. V. Keldysh in VF, June 1971, p. 20). The same state of flux is 
noted in the editorial in the September 1971 issue of Voprosy 
filosofii, which spoke of “far-reaching changes taking place in the 
whole system of the social sciences with which historical 
materialism is connected” (p. 14). 

22 See ibid., p. 15; P. Kopnin and |. Frolov in Pravda, Jan. 22, 1971; 
and G. Glezerman, V. Kelle, and N. Pilipenko in Kommunist 
(Moscow), No. 4, 1971, pp. 60-70. 

23 Yu. A. Levada, ‘‘Lektsii po sotsiologii’’ (Lectures on Sociology), 
in Informatsionnyi biulleten nauchnovo soveta AN SSSR po 
problemam _ konkretnykh sotsialnykh issledovannii, Sovetskoi 
sotsio/ogicheskoi assotsiatsii, Instituta konkretnykh_ sotsialnykh 
issledovanii AN SSSR (Moscow), No. 20-21, 1969. 
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Levada’s attempt to accord sociology recognition a 
an independent science met with stiff resistanc 
from party authorities. At a meeting of the sta 
members of the Academy of the Social Sciences an 
the Higher Party School (both attached to the Ce 
tral Committee of the CPSU) during November 20 
24, 1969, Levada’s book was subjected to hars 
criticism. A similar meeting was organized by th 
Scientific Council of the Faculty of Philosophy a 
Moscow State University on December 29, 1969 
Among the charges made against Levada were: (1 
he failed to recognize historical materialism as th 
“general-sociological” theory; (2) he conceived o 
sociology as a “neutral” science; (3) he attemptec¢ 
to counterpose sociology as an empirical science te 
philosophy—and thus ultimately to historical mate 
rialism; (4) he abandoned the principle of partiinos 
as shown by his failure to develop the proper clas: 
perspective as the point of departure for his re 
search, as well as by his uncritical attitude toward 
bourgeois sociology.** The stern critique of Levade 
is symptomatic of the party’s efforts to reestablis 
Strict controls over the social sciences and to se 
limits to their emancipation from the all-encompass 
ing theory and methodology of historical materialism 
The CPSU, no doubt, is fully aware that a scientific 
ally-based sociology could generate a powerfu 
momentum for reform at all levels of Soviet society 
In the field of philosophy, too, the party has 
shown its concern over “sociologization” of suc 
leading professional journals as Voprosy filosofii and 
Filosofskie nauki and has time and again reaffirmed 
the role of historical materialism as the integrative 
theory and all-encompassing methodological founda 
tion of all knowledge. Elevating partiinost to the 
position of “the most important principle of philos 
ophy,” an unsigned article published in the theoreti 
cal journal of the CPSU Central Committee in Feb 
ruary 1970 acknowledged the potential contribution 
of empirical social science research, but warned 
that such research could be methodologically sound 
and theoretically significant only if it were based on 
historical materialism.?* More recently, TASS has 
announced the establishment of the ‘Philosophical 
Society of the USSR” by “scholars and specialists 
in the social and natural sciences, as well as party 


24 See Vestnik Moskovskovo Universiteta: Seriia Filosofiia 
(Moscow), No. 3, 1970, pp. 95-96, and B. E. Kozlovsky and Yu. 
A. Sychev in Filosofskie nauki (Moscow), No. 3, 1970, pp. 178-85. 
For recent developments in Soviet sociology see Borys Lewytzkyj’s 
article in Osteuropa (Aachen), April 1971, pp. 265-72. 

25 Kommunist, No. 3, 1970, p. 71. 


ers.” According to remarks delivered by Aca- 
ician P. N. Fedoseev, Vice-President of the 
sademy of Sciences of the USSR, at the constituent 
ongress of the new society on December 24, 1971, 
purpose of the new organization is to “unify 
collectives of philosophers.” * The importance 
ich the newly-established organization has in the 
of the party is suggested by the participation of 
igh-ranking officials in its establishment.” 

‘In the past, similar organizations have been used 
9 control the professionals and academics through 
2 inclusion of party workers in the membership. 
ere is reason to believe that the newly-founded 
Philosophical! Society of the USSR has precisely this 
urpose. On January 5, 1972, Academician F. V. 
onstantinov, who was elected President of the 
Society, outlined the “militant tasks of Soviet philos- 
dphers” in a major Pravda article. He described the 
Philosophical Society as a “voluntary scientific-social 
ganization, ... attached to the USSR Academy of 
3ciences,” whose membership would consist of both 
‘collective and individual members, . . . [including] 
itizens of the USSR engaged in scientific, pedagogi- 
sal and propaganda work in the area of philosophy 
fand] scientific communism.” In typically Soviet 
ashion, Konstantinov’s praise of the accomplish- 
ents of Soviet philosophy was followed by an im- 
portant “odnako” (“‘however,” i.e., caveat). He called 
ior better organization and more demanding stand- 
ards in research and “more business-like discussion 
lof the merits and deficiencies of every future book 
anuscript.” /nter alia, he called on Soviet philos- 
ophers to “undertake basic research on the theory 
of the dialectic as an integral science, to create 
something in the way of a materialist analogy to 
Hegel’s Science of Logic.” 


n all-Union conference of the heads of the 
social science faculties of institutions of higher 
education, held December 21-23, 1971, pro- 
vides further evidence that the entire spectrum of 
ithe social sciences has been under close party scru- 
itiny in recent months. Addressing this conference, 
M. Suslov, member of the Politburo and Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the CPSU, explicitly 
a __._._._.__ 

26 Pravda, Dec. 25, 1971. 

2? These included S$. P. Trapeznikov, Head of the Section for 
Science and Educational Institutions of the CPSU Central 
Committee; V. P. Yeliutin, Minister of Higher and Secondary Special 


| Education of the USSR; B. |. Stukalin, Chairman of the Committee 
0n Publication attached to the USSR Council of Minister. /bid. 
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defined the parameters and spirit of Soviet social 
science in a speech which abounded with references 
to partiinost and zakonomernosti. “Marxist-Leninist 
party spirit,” he said, “is the consistently developed 
principle of a scientific, objectively true analysis of 
social phenomena.” He spoke of the “social respon- 
sibility of the scholar,” the necessity to develop the 
correct class perspective, the need to reinforce the 
ideological “tempering” (za/ka/ka) of Soviet stu- 
dents, as well as the need “to strengthen the con- 
nection between the social sciences and practical 
party and state work.” * In a lengthy exposition of 
“The Tasks of Social Science Faculties at Institu- 
tions of Higher Education,” V. Yeliutin, USSR Minis- 
ter of Higher and Secondary Special Education, 
made it clear that “historical materialism [is] the 
methodological basis of all the social sciences” and 
that concrete social research cannot and must not 
be carried out “in isolation from class [and] party 
positions.” 7? Similar warnings were sounded by 
Academician P. Fedoseev in a recent article dealing 
with the basic directions of current Soviet social 
science research.” 

These developments in academic life do not augur 
well for the future of Soviet social science. While 
the emphasis on “concrete social research,” which 
has become such an important aspect of the cur- 
rent social science scene in the Soviet Union, is 
likely to continue,” there is increasing evidence that 
empirical social science research will be allowed to 
develop only within the framework of limitations im- 
posed by the normative goal of “building a Com- 
munist society.” In the case of political science, this 
probably means the possibility of using more so- 
phisticated methods in a somewhat larger scope of 
research. In all likelihood, however, “political sci- 
ence research” in the Soviet Union will continue to 
be confined to the examination of relatively power- 
less institutions in Soviet society. Moreover, it is 
unlikely that in the foreseeable future the curriculum 
of Soviet institutions of higher education will be 
amended to include teaching and academic train- 
ing in political science. Thus, political science may 
suffer the fate of its sister discipline, sociology, which 
has existed for some time without academically- 
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28 M. Suslov in Kommunist, No. 1, 1972, pp. 18-30. 

29 /bid., pp. 78-92. See also Pravda, Feb. 12, 1972. 

30 P. Fedoseev in Kommunist, No. 1, 1972, pp. 56-77. 

31 Summing up the tasks of the USSR Academy of Sciences in 
light of the 24th CPSU Congress, Academy President M. V. Keldysh 
emphasized the importance of “concrete social research.” 

VF, June 1971, p. 20. 
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trained sociologists.” The available evidence sug- 
gests that recognized academic disciplines now in- 
volved in the study of politics—/.e., the sciences of 
the state and law and of scientific communism— 
will expand their scope to accommodate the new 
methods and approaches. The latter discipline, cre- 
ated in 1962 when M. A. Suslov officially proclaimed 
that the political theory of communism would hence- 
forth be known as “scientific communism,” is still 
very much in a State of flux,** but there is reason 
to believe that this relatively young field of study 
may become the “home” for political science.” 

Such a solution is not a happy one, but it will 
have to suffice until there is a more fundamental 
dissolution of the syncretistic conception of science 
which continues to prevail in the Soviet Union, /.e., 
until Soviet historical materialism, with its claims to 
be a universal science, is replaced by a number of 
separate analytical sciences. Some observers would 
argue that Soviet social science is indeed already 
in the throes of the development which in Western 
sociology was initiated by Emile Durkheim, Max 
Weber, and Georg Simmel at the turn of the cen- 
tury.** However, while such a transformation process 
may in fact be inevitable, there is increasing evi- 
dence that at present the pendulum is swinging 
back toward firmer adherence to historical material- 
ism. Thus Soviet social science continues to face the 
unresolved dilemma: how does one link empirical 
social science research with an a priori theory of 
society and human development which purports to 
explain everything? 

The attempt to confine empirical social science 
research to the realm of methodology rather than 
to allow it to bring into question fundamental as- 
pects of Soviet society is fraught with danger. This 
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32 See the essay by V. Perevedentsev in Literaturnaia gazeta 
(Moscow), No. 12, 1970, p. 12, in which a plea is made for the 
training of sociologists. There is some evidence of a small start 
in this direction: see W. A. Fisher, ‘On Soviet Sociology,” 
in Problems of Communism, November-December L971 Spe Sl. 

33 A unified council of the faculties of scientific communism 
was set up at Moscow State University by an order of the 
USSR Ministry of Higher and Secondary Special Education, dated 
June 19, 1969. Its functions are: (1) to promote the development 
of scientific communism as a science, and (2) to promote the 
development of scientific communism as an academic discipline. 
See Vestnik Moskovskovo Universiteta: Seriia XII, 

Teoriia nauchnovo kommunizma (Moscow), March-April 1971, 
pp. 80-83. A proposal by Ts. A. Stepanian in November 1969 to 
set up a special institute for scientific communism within the USSR 
Academy of Sciences was turned down. See VF, March 1970, p. 138. 
34 On recent developments in scientific communism, see VF, 
July 1971, pp. 3-24, and August 1971, pp. 142-47, 
35 Ahlberg, op. cit., pp. 191 ff. 
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reality has been recognized by a number of Sovi 
scholars and is probably also no secret to pa 
officials charged with maintaining control over ph 
osophy and social science. Some Soviet schola 
have suggested that the basic categories of histo 
cal materialism be translated into the terminolos 
of empirical research. Leaving aside the questi¢ 
of feasibility, this suggestion, if anything, wou 
probably tend to accelerate the dethronement of hi 


| torical materialism as the only valid and universal 


applicable social theory. For this very reason it 
unacceptable to many orthodox Soviet scholars a 
to the political leadership. Other Soviet scholars hav 
argued that “the conception of various levels @ 
social science permits the fusion of historical mat | 
rialism with concrete (/.e., empirical) research @ 
such a way that historical materialism does not log 
its methodological universality and empirical ré@ 
search receives a theoretical base in the form of t 
Marxist general-sociological methodology.” ** Whet 
er in the long run historical materialism can survi 
even this circumscribed “impregnation” with empil 
ical social science and continue to function as th 
basic theory and methodology of socio-economic 
historical, psychological, and political research i 
the Soviet Union, without fundamental revisions i} 
its dogmatic value system, remains to be seen. 

The available evidence suggests that the prese | 
Soviet leadership has embarked upon a major effo 
to turn back the clock, /.e., to undo and reverse th | 
process of emancipation of Soviet social sciencé 
from Marxism-Leninism. In the case of political sc 
ence, clearly, the drive for an independent discipling 
has—at least for the time being—come to a halt 
the “pregnancy,” as it were, has been terminated 
This should not come as a surprise, considering the 
fact that political science, like sociology and ps 
chology, has a strong and_ natural propensity t¢ 
destroy the types of myths which the Soviet leade 
ship has, in the course of many years, created abou 
itself and about Soviet society, as well as abou 
homo Sovieticus. As Marx correctly recognized i 
The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte (1852) 
the tradition of all past generations can weigh “like 
a nightmare on the brain of the living.” 7 The same 
can be said of the claims and demands of an ideol 
ogy, especially one as outdated, narrow and rigic 
in its perspectives as Marxism-Leninism. 


36 Glezerman et al., op. cit., p. 68. 


37 Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels, Werke (Works), [East] Berlin, 
Dietz Verlag, 1969, Vol. 8p. 115. 
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ARON S. KLIEMAN: Soviet Russia 
ad the Middle East. Baltimore, 
»hns Hopkins Press, 1970. 
“ALTER LAQUEUR: The Struggle 
» the Middle East. The Soviet 
nion in the Mediterranean. New 
ork, Macmillan, 1969. 
OHAMMED S. AGWANI: Commu- 
ism in the Arab East. Bombay, 
sia Publishing House, 1969. 


HE FAILURE OF the Communist- 
upported coup d’état of July 
971 in the Sudan, which led to 
Ne execution of a number of 
rominent Sudanese Communists 
including a Lenin-prize winner) 
nd to a consequent sharp deteri- 
wration in the hitherto warm rela- 
ions between the Soviet Union 
ind the Sudanese government, 
tame as a welcome indication to 
Nestern observers that Moscow 
as still far from converting the 

iddle East into a full-fledged So- 
viet sphere of influence. Although 
Ihe Russians, in a process dating 
dack to Khrushchev’s famous arms 
eal with Nasser in 1955, have 
2ndeavored to maximize Soviet in- 
‘luence in the Middle East through 
extensive diplomatic, military and 
economic assistance to a number 
of states in the region (including 
the Sudan), they have frequently 
come into conflict with the local 
nationalist leaders. The heated 
confrontation between Khrushchev 
and Nasser following the Iraqi rev- 


olution of 1958, Abdul Karim Kas- 
sem’s manipulation of both the 
Soviet Union and the Iraqi Com- 
munist party between 1958 and 
1963, Syrian General Hafiz Assad’s 
exploitation of the Sino-Soviet rift 
in 1969, and Sudanese Premier 
Jaafar Nimeri’s confrontation with 
the USSR in 1971—all these epi- 
sodes attest to the difficulties the 
Soviet leaders have encountered 
in their endeavor to make the 
USSR the dominant power in the 
Middle East. 

Both Aaron Klieman and Walter 
Laqueur, in their respective 
studies of Soviet policy in the Mid- 
dle East, see geopolitical consid- 
erations at the heart of the Soviet 
drive into the region, although 
they differ on the ability of the 
nations of the area to withstand 
Soviet pressure. Klieman’s book 
seems primarily designed to give 
undergraduate students a histori- 
cal overview of Tsarist and Soviet 
policies in the Middle East and 
makes a number of useful obser- 
vations regarding the difficulties 
the Russians have faced in trying 
to attain their objectives. Since 
the author looks at Soviet policy 
especially in the context of the 
volatile politics of the area, he 
tends to be far more skeptical of 
the Russians’ ability to control de- 
velopments there than scholars 
who focus primarily on the shap- 
ing of policy in Moscow. 
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One of the most serious obsta- 
cles to Soviet ambitions in the 
Middle East stems from the abun- 
dance of intraregional conflicts 
which often have the potential of 
forcing the Russian leaders to 
choose between two nations with 
whom they would like to increase 
their influence. In 1963, for exam- 
ple, the Russians suffered a major 
loss of influence in Morocco as a 
consequence of siding with Algeria 
against Morocco in the brief bor- 
dér war between those two North 
African nations. Similarly, Mos- 
cow today faces a difficult choice 
as a result of the conflict between 
lraq and Iran, with the Shah of 
lran cleverly exploiting the Rus- 
sians’ desire for improved rela- 
tions with his country in order not 
only to obtain extensive Soviet 
economic assistance but also to 
strengthen lIran’s position in its 
struggle with Iraq for control of 
the Persian Gulf. Besides their 
conflicts with one another, more- 
over, many of the nations of the 
Middle East are plagued by seri- 
ous internal conflicts, and these, 
too, have often posed a difficult 
problem of choice for the Rus- 
sians. The vacillating nature of the 
Soviet attitude toward the Kurdish 
minority’s drive for autonomy in 
lraq, for example, has been an 
obstacle to close relations between 
the USSR and the Iraqi govern- 
ment. 
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In addition to these difficulties, 
Klieman further points to the 
heavy costs the Soviet Union is 
having to shoulder, in terms of 
economic and military assistance 
to the Arab states, in support of 
its bid for dominant influence in 
the Middle East. “In return for en- 
abling the Soviets to claim influ- 
ence,” he writes, “the Arabs ex- 
pect Moscow to supply loans, 
weapons, technical advice, diplo- 
matic support and favorable terms 
of trade...” (p. 78). Indeed, pro- 
jecting ahead the almost limitless 
needs of the nations of the area, 
Klieman even raises the question 
of who is really exploiting whom 
in the Soviet-Arab relationships. 
And it is a question which a num- 
ber of Soviet commentators have 
also begun to ponder. 


IN CONTRAST TO Klieman’s broad 
overview of Russian policy in the 
Middle East, Walter Laqueur’s 
book is considerably more de- 
tailed. The author is the dean of 
scholars writing on Soviet policy 
in that part of the world, and his 
earlier Communism and National- 
ism in the Middle East (1956) and 
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East (1959) remain important ref- 
erence works for students of Mos- 
cow’s Middle Eastern policy since 
the Russian Revolution. 

In his current study, Laqueur 
not only updates his earlier works 
to mid-1969 but also presents a 
functional analysis of the main 
components of Soviet policy toward 
the Middle East. Thus, besides 
tracing the course of Soviet policy 
toward Turkey and Iran (the so- 
called “Northern Tier’), Israel and 
Zionism, and the Arab states (ex- 
cluding those of North Africa), he 
also provides separate chapters 
on Soviet trade and economic aid, 
the evolution of Soviet strategic 
thinking, and oil as a factor in So- 
viet policy. Laqueur’s narrative and 
analysis take up aproximately half 
the book, the remainder consist- 
ing of a number of documents 
from Soviet, Arab and Arab-Com- 
munist sources on various aspects 
of Soviet Middle Eastern policy. 

The central theme that runs 
through the entire book is the au- 
thor’s concern over the shifting 
balance of power in both the Mid- 
dle East and the world. He fears 
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that as a consequence of neo-isola 
tionist trends in the United States 
US attention—and the necessa 
American counterpoise—may b 
drawn away from the Middle East 
Should this happen, he warns 
then the region could become a 
exclusive Soviet sphere of interest 
and this would “decisively shi 
the balance of power and have in 
calculable consequences all ove 
the world” (p. 189). Turkey anc 
Iran, in Laqueur’s opinion, coule¢ 
be among the first to feel these 
consequences. Over the past dec 
ade, the Soviet Union has bee 
willing to grant major concessions 
and extensive economic aid te 
these two states in an effort to in 
duce their leaders to adopt a more 
neutralist policy; however, if the 
Middle East and world balance o 
power were to change in favor o 
the USSR, the author warns, the 
Russians might no longer “be sat 
isfied with mere neutrality” (p. 42) 
Laqueur shows little confidence 
in the ability of the Arab states to 
withstand the embrace of the 
Russians. Although he acknowl 
edges that such states as Egypt 
and Syria are not yet in a position 
comparable to that of the Soviet 
dominated states of Eastern Eu 
rope, he argues that their military 
and economic weakness has ren- 
dered them heavily dependent on 
the Soviet Union. Yet Soviet assist- 
ance has not brought the eco- 
nomic progress hoped for by the 
leaders of the recipient countries, 
nor has it produced the “show- 
cases of communism” that Mos- 
cow may have aspired to create. 
When Laqueur completed his 
book in 1969, events in the Mid- 
dle East seemed to be moving in 
the direction he indicated. Nasser 
was becoming increasingly de- 
pendent on the Soviet Union be- 
cause of his “war of attrition” 
against Israel, and coups d’état in 


Sudan and Libya appeared to 
ve the governments of both 
9se nations closer to Moscow. In 
last two years, however, Arab 
ders have shown considerably 
pre independence and political 
oitness than many Western ob- 
ers gave them credit for. Nas- 
s successor, Anwar Sadat, has 
olidated his position by re- 
oving a number of Egyptian lead- 
closely associated with the So- 

Union. Libya’s new ruler, 
ammar al-Qaddafy, has turned 
to be a militant anti-Commu- 
st, and the Sudan’s Jaafar Ni- 

ri, who narrowly survived an 
‘tempted Communist coup d’état 
1 July 1971, has publicly at- 
ked the USSR with the result 
at Soviet-Sudanese _ relations, 
ice excellent, have seriously de- 
sriorated. Even Syria’s General 
fiz Assad has begun to move 
ay from close dependence on 
USSR by taking steps toward 
proving relations with the West. 
the same time, the United 
tates has made some major 
oves in the Middle East with its 
cessful initiative for a cease- 
2 on the Israeli-Egyptian front 
d its strong demonstration of 
pport for King Hussain of Jor- 
Jan when that country was in- 
vaded by Syria in the fall of 1970. 
ether these countertrends will 
tinue is a matter of debate, 

t it is clearly premature to write 

either the Arab states or the 
tegion as a whole as “lost” to So- 
viet domination. 

Another main theme of La- 
queur’s study is the Russians’ cyn- 
cal indifference to ideological 
sonsiderations in their dealings 
with the Middle Eastern states. In 
the author's view, “the end of ide- 
Slogy” has already occurred in the 
Soviet Union, and the Russians 
have shown themselves quite will- 
ing to sacrifice the interests of the 


local Communist parties in the 
Middle East if these interests 
stand in the way of Soviet efforts 
to cultivate relations with the na- 
tional leaders of the region. Yet 
Soviet rivalry with China and the 
Russian leaders’ need to give min- 
imal lip service to Communist doc- 
trine for reasons of domestic legit- 
imacy have kept the Soviets from 
completely disregarding the Mid- 
die Eastern Communist parties, 
and the reluctance of some of 
these parties to follow Soviet 
wishes—as in the case of the Su- 
danese Communists’ refusal to 
support the Sudan’s entry into a 
Russian-approved Arab federation 
—has proven acutely embarrass- 
ing to Moscow. 


THE SHIFTING FORTUNES of the 
Middle Eastern Communist parties 
and the difficulties inherent in 
their relationship with the Soviet 
Union are also themes dealt with 
by Mohammed Agwani in Commu- 
nism in the Arab East. Unlike Klie- 
man and Laqueur, who are West- 
ern scholars, Agwani is an Indian 
professor who presents an Asian 
perspective on Middle Eastern de- 
velopments. He shares the anti- 
Western outlook of a number of 
the region’s current national lead- 
ers, as well as their view that 
communism is basically alien to 
the social and political fabric of 
the Middle East. 

By Agwani’s definition, the 
“Arab East” consists of Egypt, Jor- 
dan, Syria, Lebanon and Iraq, and 
he does not deal with the Commu- 
nist parties of North Africa, the 
Sudan, or the Arabian peninsula. 
After giving a brief historical re- 
view of the development of com- 
munism in these Arab states (and 
Palestine) up to the end of World 
War Il, he proceeds to describe the 
postwar ideological and tactical 
convolutions of the local Commu- 
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nist movements as they tried to 
steer a difficult course between 
the demands of the Arab national- 
ist leaders, the realities of Soviet 
foreign policy, and their own 
assessments of their chances of 
seizing power in the fluid politics 
of the Arab states. Looking back 
at the contradictions inherent in 
Soviet, Arab nationalist, and Arab 
Communist policies in Egypt, Syria 
and Iraq, one cannot but agree 
with Agwani’s conclusion that 
“the Soviet Union's close alliance 
with Nasser in Egypt, with the 
radical nationalists in Syria, and 
with Kassem in Iraq was a mill- 
stone around the neck of Arab 
communism” (p. 214). 

Agwani’s best chapter is that 
in which he analyzes the chang- 
ing tactics and fortunes of the 
Iraqi Communists from the time 
Kassem came to power in 1958 
until he was overthrown and the 
party was decimated in 1963. The 
other sections of the book are not 
as strong and reflect the author’s 
general tendency to overestimate 
the power of the local Communist 
parties. Agwani’s chapter on the 
impact of the Sino-Soviet conflict 
is particularly disappointing, com- 
pletely overlooking the extensive 
economic competition entered into 
by the two Communist states to 
win over the Arab nationalist lead- 
ers to their respective sides prior 
to the abortive “Second Bandung” 
conference which was to have 
taken place in Algeria in 1965. 

All in all, each of the three 
books makes a useful contribution 
to the growing literature on the 
Soviet involvement in the Middle 
East. Perhaps the most salient 
point that all three studies serve 
to drive home is the extent of the 
difficulties facing the Soviet Union 
in its attempts to gain hegemony 
over such a complex and volatile 
region of the world. 
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Praeger, 1971. 
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nomic Warfare in the Communist 
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THE MEANS WHEREBY the Soviet 


Union wields its technological su- 
periority and enormous economic 
power to influence countries of the 
Third World as well as its fellow 
socialist states has been the sub- 
ject of countless studies. Yet the 
two volumes under review—by 
James R. Carter and Robert O. 
Freedman—do provide a fresh 
perspective on these matters. 
The first of these, Carter’s The 
Net Cost of Soviet Foreign Aid, at- 
tempts to draw a balance between 
the Soviet Union’s highly publi- 
cized commitments to provide 
large sums of economic aid to less 
developed countries and the ac- 
tual cost of this program to the 
USSR. The author’s analysis re- 
veals that despite public commit- 
ment of $6,296 million: in eco- 
nomic aid from 1955 through 
1968, Moscow actually incurred 
the astonishingly low net cost of 
$681 million. Professor Carter ar- 
rives at this estimate by analyzing 
four factors that reduced the ac- 
tual costs: (1) actual aid deliv- 
eries came to less than half the 
commitments; (2) there is the rea- 
sonable expectation of sizable re- 
payments; (3) the USSR has bene- 
fited from price discrimination, 
i.e., overvaluation of aid deliveries 


and undervaluation of goods deliv- 
ered in repayment; and (4) the So- 
viet Union has derived certain 
benefits from expanded trade with 
recipient countries. Summing up 
the author’s findings (pp. 98-102), 
we get the following picture of 
Soviet foreign aid in 1955-68: 


The Cost of Soviet Foreign Aid 
($ million) 
Commitments 
Cost reductions 
Of which: 
Not delivered 3,195 
Expected re- 
payments 1,940 
465 


6,296 
0,615 


Price dis- 
crimination 

Expansion of 
commerce 15 


Net cost of aid 681 


The methods used by Professor 
Carter in determining the ways in 
which the Soviet Union has re- 
duced the cost of its extensive aid 
program are both logical and 
novel. No one is likely to argue 
with his calculation of the dis- 
counted present value of expected 
aid repayments. However, his 
proposition that a substantial gain 
accrued to the Soviet Union be- 
Cause of price discrimination in 
its aid and trade operations is sure 
to raise eyebrows. It has been 
widely thought that one of the 
principal appeals of Soviet aid to 
less developed countries is the 
possibility of repayment with lo- 
Cally-produced goods. This “soft- 
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Currency” repayment concessi 
enjoys popularity because it eas 
pressures on the balance-of-pa 
ments position of developi 
states. Now Carter casts a shade 
on this idyllic picture: 


[Between 1958 and 1965] the le 
developed countries paid an avé 
age of at /east 15 percent, a 

possibly as much as 25 perce 

more for the commodities the 
purchased from the Soviet Unic 
than the countries of the indu 
trial West paid for the same co 

modities. ... [Moreover]... b 
tween 1955 and 1968 the Sovie 
Union probably paid an average ¢ 
10-to-15 percent less for its i 

ports from the less develope 
countries under its bilateral traa 
arrangements than it would ha 

paid had these commodities bee 
purchased at world market prices 
(pp. 39-41) 


Specifically, in examining the Sc 
viets’ export of 43 commodities t 
the less developed countries i 
1958, the author calculates th 
actual cost to the USSR at 135. 
million rubles. He observes: 


If these same exports had bee 
sold to the less developed cou 

tries at the average unit price 
charged countries of the industria 
West, they would have cost the 
less developed countries onl 
117.8 million rubles, or 14.9 per 
cent less. . . . In addition, if onl 
Soviet exports of machinery anc 


ipment and manufactured 
ods are examined, the degree 
price discrimination is even 
eater. (pp. 37-38) 


The final element in the au- 
or’s calculations is the esti- 
ated benefit derived by Moscow 
expanded trade with recipi- 
countries attributable to but 
specifically associated with 

me Soviet aid program. The au- 

Or considers several possible 
eas of benefit to the USSR from 
is trade: specialization of pro- 

ction, economies of scale, 
langes in terms of trade, changes 
efficiency under the impact of 
eign competition, and increases 
the rate of Soviet economic 
owth. While each of these has 
obable validity, Professor Carter 
ates the unavailability of ade- 
ate data by which to measure 
e concrete benefits brought by 
ese factors. Instead, he falls 
ack on the concept—noted above 
of the 15-percent price advan- 
age accruing to the Soviet Union 
1 its trade with recipient nations. 
‘his he applies to the “increased 
lolume of normal commercial 
rade” and arrives at a Soviet gain 
Mf $15.2 million (p. 97, emphasis 
dded). 

In examining Professor Carter’s 
alculations of the net cost of So- 
jet foreign aid, one is impressed 
the striking effectiveness of the 
ogram. Stretching out over 14 
ars the sacrifice of less than 
700 million—or about 11 per- 
sent of reported aid commitments 
the Soviet Union has derived re- 
arkably favorable publicity and, 
oresumably, leverage in interna- 

onal affairs. The reader should 
pe reminded in this context that 
he is in all likelihood dealing with 
a “positive-sum game,” i.e., that 
the recipients of Soviet aid have in 
fact derived more economic bene- 
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fit from the program than it ac- 
tually cost the Soviet donor. Thus, 
Soviet loans, even if ultimately re- 
paid, may enable less developed 
countries to launch self-sustaining 
economic activities, and it would 
be folly to assume that the benefit 
of Soviet aid to these countries 
was only 11 cents on the dollar. 

While welcoming Professor Car- 
ter’s useful new focus on Soviet 
foreign aid activities, one must 
also note several minor shortcom- 
ings. In the first place, the author 
is imprecise in listing some aid 
magnitudes. He states that Turkey 
received a $210-million Soviet aid 
commitment in 1967, while in fact 
the commitment was for $200 mil- 
lion and was announced in 1964. 
Also, he understates Soviet aid to 
Pakistan and substantially over- 
States Soviet aid to Afghanistan.’ 
A second problem concerns Car- 
ter’s drastic departure from other 
analysts on the matter of the com- 
parative rate of discount. It is com- 
monly accepted that aid donors 
sacrifice the opportunity to invest 
aid funds domestically for a re- 
turn ranging from 6 to 10 percent 
per annum. It is indeed question- 
able whether, by investing its for- 
eign aid funds domestically, the 
Soviet Union could achieve a re- 
turn of 15 percent, as suggested 
by the author. This methodologi- 
cal issue is also of analytical sig- 
nificance, for the choice of an un- 
duly high comparative rate of 
discount would result in an over- 
statement of the true grant ele- 
ments involved in any aid transac- 
tion. 


WHEREAS Carter’s study provides 
useful insights into Soviet aid pro- 
grams both outside and within 


1 See Janos Horvath, “Economic Aid Flow 
from the USSR: A Recount of the First 
Fifteen Years,” Slavic Review (Columbus, 
Ohio), December 1970, pp. 613-32. 
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the socialist camp, Robert Freed- 
man’s study of Economic Warfare 
in the Communist Bloc is more 
narrowly focused—providing a 
penetrating inquiry into Soviet 
economic policies vis-a-vis Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, and the People’s 
Republic of China. Freedman 
demonstrates that Moscow, in its 
dealings with these socialist con- 
freres, has eschewed much of the 
restraint and good faith evidenced 
in Soviet economic relations with 
some 40 less developed countries 
of the non-Communist world. 
(One need only recall the forbear- 
ance shown by the Soviet Union 
in the face of domestic upheavals 
in Ghana, Iraq, Indonesia, Ceylon, 
Sudan, and the United Arab Re- 
public—disorders which often re- 
quired the Soviet government to 
abandon Communist comrades in 
the target countries.) The present 
case studies dispel the notion pro- 
pounded by Soviet apologists that 
among socialist states inter- 
national relations of a progressive 
new type have come into being. 
On the contrary, within the Com- 
munist world the Soviet Union has 
behaved as a typical hegemonic 
power attempting to discipline 
smaller countries within its power 
sphere. It has resisted the devel- 
opment among its socialist de- 
pendents of a “parasitical under- 
standing of the principles of 
proletarian internationalism” *— 
i.e., the expectation of getting 
something for nothing, and has 
warned its Communist dependents 
that aid is something “from which 
only true friends and brothers 
have a right to benefit.” * 

The Soviet leaders were overly 
optimistic at the outset about the 
efficacy of economic instruments 


2 Freedman, pp. 116-17, quoting from 
Kommunist (Moscow), No. 18, October 1963. 

3 Freedman, p. 78, quoting Zeri i Popuilit 
(Tirana), March 25, 1962. 
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for controlling deviation within 
the Communist camp, but they 
have gradually been forced into 
awareness of the limitations of 
economic pressure. Professor 
Freedman’s meticulous presenta- 
tion of a rich storehouse of mate- 
rial underlines this leitmotif, /.e., 
that even a Superpower cannot 
simply convert the economic de- 
pendence of other nations into 
political obedience and subservi- 
ence. In an era when the disinte- 
gration of a bipolar world has been 
attended and abetted by disunity 
within the Communist camp, eco- 
nomic warfare has often proved 
an ineffective or even counterpro- 
ductive policy for Moscow to 
follow. Thus, in the case of Yugo- 
Slavia and Albania, Soviet eco- 
nomic pressure hardened the re- 
solve of the challenged regimes 
to remain independent and helped 
them rally popular support by ap- 
peals to national integrity. Instead 
of gaining control of the target 
governments, members of local 
pro-Soviet factions found them- 
selves eliminated from power. 
Stalin, in enforcing the Soviet- 
bloc embargo against Yugoslavia, 
succeeded only in eventually forc- 
ing Tito to lean more to the West. 
Albania, instead of buckling under 
the pressure of Soviet economic 
boycott, moved closer to China. 
In contrast to the above cases, 
Khrushchev applied economic 
pressures to the People’s Republic 
of China in the form of aid can- 
cellation and trade reduction but 
never resorted to an embargo. 
(The Brezhnev-Kosygin leadership 
has become even more circum- 
spect, employing only minor forms 
of economic pressure against Ro- 
mania and Cuba.‘) 

pall EE AS CS calli aa 

‘ For a quantitative analysis of postwar 

transfers, see Janos Horvath, ‘‘Grant Elements 


in Intra-Bloc Aid Programs,” ASTE Bulletin 
(Washington, DC), Fall 1971, pp. 1-17. 


In documenting the evolution 
of Soviet relations with Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, and the PRC, 
Freedman offers a very compre- 
hensive picture of the milieu but 
may give excessive credence to 
public complaints of recipient 
countries. Chinese resentment is 
amply illustrated by the May 24, 
1969, communiqué from the PRC 
government: 


At present, the Soviet government 
is everywhere perpetrating acts of 
aggression and plunder against 
the peoples of other countries 
under the signboard of “assist- 
ance.) Api Oe) 


Or by the complaint of the Peking 
Review addressed to Soviet offi- 
cials at the same time: 


You have insisted on providing 
large amounts of goods which we 
do not really need or which we do 
not need at all, while holding back 
or supplying very few of the goods 
which we need badly. (p. 131) 


But should one accept such claims 
at face value? Could the Chinese 
ever be duped to such an extent? 
Certainly the author’s own de- 
scription (p. 106) of the bargain- 
ing carried on by Mao Tse-tung in 
Moscow in early 1950 suggests 
no such gullibility. While | do 
agree that Chinese grievances are 
genuine and important, the ques- 
tion of whether the USSR actually 
engages in “imperialist exploita- 
tion” is susceptible of economic 
analysis and need not rely on the 
excesses of declamatory passages. 

One such diatribe, aired by 
Radio Peking on November 5. 
1967, and quoted by Freedman, 
raises an interesting question 
about the economic relationship 
between the USSR and its Euro- 
pean allies: 
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[The Soviet government] has @ 
cured contro/ over the industr, 
of other Comecon ° member co 

tries. . . . [They] have to imp 

raw materials from the Sov 
Union, turn out products to So 
requirements and Speci cae 
and then sell them to the Sovil 
Union. (p. 6) | 
Such a claim invites examinatill 
of Soviet-East European econo | 
relationships in the light of tl 
controversial Prebisch thesis. 

adumbrated in the literature a 
numerous economic policy cdl 
ferences (with the hearty appro 
of delegates from the USSR a 
the People’s Republic of Ching 
this theory argues that the ¢ 
namics of economic developme 
around the globe tend to redistri 
ute income in favor of advance 
capital-intensive industrial couf 
tries and against the raw-mater 

supplying countries. This alleged | 
happens because of deterior 
tion in the terms of trade, to t 

disadvantage of the raw-materi 
supplier who also must purchag 
industrial products abroad. Yet 

is precisely the Soviet Unid 
which furnishes raw materials f¢ 
East European processors a 

which purchases the finished i 

dustrial output. If the Prebisc 
thesis has objective validity, o 

might expect the terms of trad 
to turn against the Soviet Unio 
and to benefit the relatively mo 

industrialized Poland, Hungar 
and Czechoslovakia. | hasten ¢ 
note that the existence of such 

theory-implied phenomenon ha 
not been empirically tested th 

far, if only because of the prevd 
lent consensus among Wester 
observers that the USSR preemp 
the price-fixing prerogatives in i 
relations with other Comeco 


5 Council for Mutual Economic Assistance. 


ntries. But an application of 


Prebisch thesis to inter- 
sialist economic relations might 

e quite interesting, especially 
suld it disprove the complaints 
the USSR’s Communist trade 
rtners that they have suffered 
the hands of Moscow. 
Freedman also quotes the 1967 
inese complaint that 


.. far from being grants, Soviet 
1 to China was rendered mainly 
the form of trade, and that it 
as certainly not a one-way affair. 
ina has paid and is paying the 
wiet Union in goods, gold, or 
mvertible foreign exchange for 


all [Soviet deliveries] including 
those made available on credit 
plus interest. (p. 107) 


Thus, we have returned to the 
need, suggested by Professor 
Carter’s innovative approach, for 
a more suitable analytical frame- 
work within which to judge eco- 
nomic relationships between do- 
nor and recipient countries. The 
reviewer has discussed elsewhere 
the concept of “grants economics” 
and its examination of the impact 
of such complex factors of aid 
programs as low interest rates, 
payment moratoriums, the tying 
of aid to purchases in donor 
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NN 1922 Walter Lippmann’s Public 
Dpinion criticized the pervasive- 
ness and obduracy of sterotypes, 
the “pictures in our heads” that 
follow laws of psychological eco- 
Aomy to make deceptively simple 
sense out of the buzzing inco- 
herence of social forces and that 
ultimately serve as “defenses of 
our positions in society.” 


Lippmann proved a prophetic 
guide in the case of American 
public opinion on the Soviet Union 
from the 1930’s onward. Specifi- 
cally, the public’s picture of Stalin 
underwent quantum changes as 
the pre-World War ll Byzantine 
despot was replaced by benevolent 
Uncle Joe on wartime magazine 
covers, to be supplanted by the 
postwar image of a kind of cos- 
mic sorcerer stirring up subver- 
sive sandstorms to erode the 
peacetime settlements. It is more 
difficult, however, to detect any 
movement toward Lippman’s ra- 
tionalist corrective—his hope for 
“a political science” that would 
instruct public opinion before it 
congealed _ into oversimplified 
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countries, and the acceptance of 
repayment in soft-currency ship- 
ments. As the art of “grants 
economics” advances, one can 
address the topics treated so ably 
by Professors Carter and Freed- 
man with even greater sophistica- 
tion and confidence. 


6 See my “On the Evaluation of International 
Grants Policy,’’ Public Finance (Saarbruecken, 
West Germany), No. 2, 1971, pp. 379-93; 
Janos Horvath and Donald P. Minassian, 
“International Grant Erosion and Gains Due 
to Trading Stipulations,” American Statistica/ 
Association 1971 Proceedings (Washington, 
DC), Business and Economic Statistics 
Section (forthcoming); and Kenneth E. 
Boulding, Janos Horvath, and Martin Pfaff, 
Eds., The Grants Economy in International 
Perspective, Belmont, Cal. Wadsworth, 1972. 


slices of reality, as well as his 
faith in the ability of “experts” 
whose counsel would induce legis- 
lators to deal with complex social 
issues by means of individual, non- 
standardized responses. 

The impact of stereotyped 
thinking on the state of US studies 
of the Soviet system during the 
1950’s was demonstrated over a 
decade ago by Daniel Bell in The 
End of Ideology, in his chapter 
entitled “Ten Theories in Search 
of Reality: The Prediction of 
Soviet Behavior.” Bell’s tour de 
force debunked the then current 
expositions of Soviet politics as 
ideological forays no _ longer 
suited, in the thawing season of 
the Cold War, to the refractory 
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circumstances of emergent fac- 
tions and interest groups. The 
scholarly furor aroused by Bell 
seemed to put him in his place 
as a faulty diagnostician of aca- 
demic myopia for having, at the 
least, prematurely described the 
withering of ideology in both East 
and West. Bell was scored by his 
critics for having read the de- 
Stalinization symptoms of the 
early Khrushchev era as portents 
of systemic change, rather than 
as cosmetic spots on the same 
old totalitarian beast, soon to be 
sitting in committee. 

Bell’s critique, nonetheless, 
appears to have inspired scholars 
to concoct a series of new 
“models’—a more recondite term 
than just plain theories—to sup- 
plement the old line. These 
streamlined versions were stripped 
of the obvious ideological trap- 
pings that had drawn Bell’s ironic 
fire. By fitting them out with ele- 
ments that had been studied 
closer to home (such as bureauc- 
racy, technocracy, and pressure 
groups), their designers sought 
to launch them on the modern 
highways of comparative studies. 
A survey of the treatises in 
vogue in the past decade does not 
show them to have roadtested 
much better than the old Model 
T. A close look at one representa- 
tive recent work, John Reshetar, 
Jr.'s The Soviet Polity: Govern- 
ment and Politics in the USSR, 
which describes and applies a 
half-dozen existing models in 
eclectic array, indicates that the 
net effect of this approach on 
analysts may be serial rigidity 
rather than discovery of the pro- 
cesses of genuine change in So- 
viet society. As Lippmann pointed 
out, “The lawmaker does not ar- 
rive at a true picture of the state 
of the union by putting together 
a mosaic of local: pictures.” 


Five basic design flaws appear 
to have marred the new models: 

(1) In attempting to create a 
“true picture of the state” of the 
Soviet Union, the model-makers 
became so absorbed with their 
high-sounding theoretical con- 
structs that they did not really 
examine the experiences of the 
several Soviet institutions that 
have been shaken by post-Stalin 
cycles of reform and reaction. At 
such rarefied heights, all manner 
of “data” could be fed by circular 
logic into preset conclusions. 
Thus, for Reshetar the thesis of 
a peculiar Russian genius for the 
worst form of government is but- 
tressed by the following: Geoffrey 
Gorer’s “swaddling” hypothesis, in 
which the peasant custom of 
coverall diapering is held to ac- 
count for adult feelings of impo- 
tence in the face of authority; 
Nicolas Berdyaev’s intuitive dis- 
covery of an anarchist Russian 
character that subsides into passi- 
vity after having expended its 
revolutionary energies; and Karl 
A. Wittfogel’s “hydraulic” ration- 
ale for Oriental despotism, where- 
by legions of corvée labor were 
commandeered for gigantic pub- 
lic works projects (an application 
to Russian history that Wittfogel 
himself rejected). 

(2) Overly abstract models of 
the Soviet system have tended to 
Stress basically static features, to 
discount sectors of change, and 
to disparage new trends in terms 
of “plus Ga change . . .” or of 
Spenglerian visions of eventual 
decline and dissolution. Reshetar, 
for instance, chooses simply to 
omit events that have altered the 
life of the post-Stalin generation 
in such key fields as the con- 
sumer economy, the schools, the 
courts, and the collective farims. 
In considering Prospects for re- 
form, he asserts that “such 
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| 
change is limited by the syste | 
parameters’”—a phrase wh | 
gives us no idea of the scope 
nature of such mystical limits a 
thus in no way disproves 
possibility of major change. | 

(3) Despite their pretenses | 
“social-scientific” objectivity, t| 
new models have barely concea 
an ethnocentric bias. The @ 
totalitarian evaluation implied § 
scale on which US democray 
Stood unquestioned at the farthe 
remove. The new bureaucra# 
view sees all of Soviet life ¢ 
meshed in a tangle of red ta 
from which most sectors of Ame 
can life are presumably still fre 
Commentaries on Soviet tech | 
crats and pressure groups hag 
generally been explicit in ascri 
ing subsidiary roles to these forc 
of rationality and pluralism, aga 
in self-laudatory fashion. Even t 
latest of the line, the “develo# 
mental model,”’ has assumed th 
the Soviets are stumbling sever 
leagueS behind “advanced s 
cieties” up the slopes of progres# 
(4) When the bad fit of the nef 

models has sooner or later beco 
evident to their designers, tha 
have invariably reverted to belidl 
in the existence of a totalitaria 
substratum beneath the venee 
of reform. This sort of mechanis 
tic recoil marks Reshetar’s char 
ter, “Soviet Political Culture an 
the Russian Political Tradition. 
According to his deterministic fot 
mula, “the Communist ruling 
Class . . . provides a collectivized 
modern counterpart to the Ru 
Sian tsars.” In this compressec 
view, the forced deportation b 
Ivan III of the Novgorod citizenr 
who resisted him in the 15th cen 
tury becomes the prototype o 
Stalinist nationality practices 
Simple costume changes prope 
the reader from Ivan to Brezhne 
and Kosygin. 


5) The promises of the models 
anhanced by their derivation 
macro-economics—to en- 
der interdisciplinary research, 
el| as the promises of authors 
Reshetar to attempt “to relate 
s Soviet polity to other political 
tems,” have far exceeded their 
ery. Such studies tend to 
sus on the uniqueness of their 
bject and of the arcane Krem- 
ological art required to fathom 
an art, incidentally, at which 
shetar himself is a master, wit- 
ss his analysis of career pat- 
s of the apparatchiki. Yet it 
difficult to accept that excur- 
s based on a Machiavellian 
scination with court intrigue can 
t at the essentials of the ordi- 
Soviet citizen’s life—this 
ily, education, work, welfare, 
isure activities, etc.—let alone 
d ways to compare these as- 
scts of life in different societies. 
Fortunately for the student 
Soviet politics, US and Cana- 
an scholars have been produc- 
s seminal monographs on just 
h essential themes during the 
ast few years, although too often 
ly leading up to, and not yet 
ossing, the comparative bridge. 
o-called “case studies” of per- 
9ns occupying particular roles 
ike that of factory manager or 
litigant in a Moscow criminal 
ourt) and of institutions (like the 
ocuracy or the USSR Academy 
f Sciences) have pinned down on 
small scale the reality that so 
has eluded the model-builders. 
he modest hypotheses of such 
tudies have allowed them to in- 
erpret data in an open-ended 
hion, without being boxed in by 
odels, and to convey the prac- 
al manner in which Soviet youth 
creative artists have dealt with 
oblems in terms increasingly 
elevant to the dogmatic designs 
the old guard in the Politburo. 


A typical sampling of such 
scholarship is contained in The 
Soviet Union under Brezhnev and 
Kosygin, which presents the con- 
tributions of 14 participants in a 
Carleton University symposium 
that took place in mid-1968. 
lronically, it is the sort of work 
that meets a challenge once posed 
by Reshetar—in a 1955 essay on 
“Problems of Analyzing and Pre- 
dicting Soviet Behavior’—better 
than his own later effort. He in- 
veighed at that time against the 
shallowness of ‘“monistic explana- 
tions,” such as those which con- 
centrated exclusively on Marxist 
ideology or Russian national char- 
acter. He also belittled the ‘“‘pri- 
vileged few’ who had _ been 
allowed to visit the Soviet Union 
in the preceding decade, whose 
reports have been “exaggerated 
out of proportion to their signifi- 
cance.” Yet his text 16 years 
later reassembles a number of 
monistic theories and does not 
draw upon the observations of re- 
cent visitors and exchange stu- 
dents. By contrast, many of the 
scholars in the Carleton sym- 
posium are able to dispense with 
all-inclusive models in observing 
some conflicting trends in specific 
areas of Soviet life. 

For example, Joseph Berliner 
does not seek to find a common 
denominator in the uneven record 
he discerns in the implementation 
of Soviet economic reforms: he 
simply offers the cautious assess- 
ment “that after 50 years the so- 
ciety is still searching for a proper 
form of organization of its eco- 
nomic system.” A like sense of 
balance marks John Hazard’s ac- 
count of the legal profession’s up- 
hill struggle for procedural guar- 
antees, George Roseme’s analysis 
of the differential adaptation to 
political controls by Soviet writers, 
and Alexander Dallin’s succinct 
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dent can also witness the appeal- 


résumé of evidence on the “frag- 
mentation of world communism.” 
In these presentations, the stu- 


ingly human phenomena of “ex- 
perts” admitting that data do not 
add up to simple conclusions, dis- 
agreeing on what the basic data 
are, and failing to foresee incipi- 
ent shifts in Soviet policy. Thus, 
Abraham Brumberg, describing 
the fall of Khrushchev, and Frede- 
rick Barghoorn, sketching possible 
future developments, confess their 
bafflement as to what is really 
happening within the Soviet re- 
gime and concede the extremely 
speculative nature of Kremlinol- 
ogy. As if to underscore the point, 
Yaroslav Bilinsky’s reconstruction 
of Khrushchev’s fall assumes a 
Central Committee session of 
October 1964 that Myron Rush 
doubts ever took place at all. It is 
interesting, too, that most of the 
attendant specialists on military 
and foreign affairs—including 
Thomas Wolfe, Richard Lowenthal, 
and Samuel Sharp—did not antici- 
pate the later breakthroughs in 
disarmament negotiations and in 
the pending treaties on the two 
Germanies and on Berlin. 

Since the symposium partici- 
pants were free to speak their 
minds without subscribing to a 
common premise, there were in- 
evitably some who could not resist 
the lure of the old models or the 
urge to tinker with new ones. The 
totalitarian thesis underlies Teresa 
Rakowska-Harmstone’s discussion 
of current Soviet nationality poli- 
cies, which she states are “largely 
reminiscent of the old Stalinist 
pattern”; Bohdan Bociurkiw’s re- 
view of antireligious measures; 
and Gleb Struve’s evaluation of 
Soviet literature as essentially 
sterile because it has produced 
so few creative nonconformists. 
Robert V. Daniels presents some- 
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thing called a “circular flow of 
power” model, to denote the shift 
after Khrushchev from one-man 
rule to collective leadership. It 
leads him onto some rather thin 
theoretical ice when he goes so 
far as to see bureaucrats and 
technocrats locked in “a new 
Soviet class struggle . . . the stuff 
revolutions are made of.” 

This brings us full circle to the 
centralist, self-validating concepts 
of Reshetar. They are based on a 
persistent treatment of the party 
as a “secular priesthood” and “a 
small minority of the population,” 
despite the surge of membership 
beyond the 14 million mark and 
what this figure portends in terms 


of expanded civic participation. 
They go on to repeat the totali- 
tarian refrain concerning a system 
that “makes an unlimited claim on 
man,” without considering the 
growing numbers who have been 
resisting that claim, or the extent 
to which its very stridency reveals 
the insecurity of the current 
leadership. They conclude with a 
token nod at the regime’s broad- 
ening of “inputs in the form of 
interests, demands, values, and 
expectations” to achieve “more 
effective outputs.” But they imply 
that genuine change or reform 
cannot take place within the exist- 
ing system; all that can happen, 
in. Reshetar’s words, is that “a 


system that adopts enough p@ 
cies and reforms .. . may unde | 
a qualitative change, so that | 
‘maintaining’ itself it actually | 
comes a different system.” | 
For this kind of categori | 
analysis the student might w 
to substitute the skeptical attit 
of John Strong, editor of t 
Carleton papers. His is a call 
the recognition of the Sovieg 
“pragmatic realism” — halting 
and unevenly though it 
emerged—as the hallmark of t 
recent period. Stereotypes see 
particularly ill-suited to the esse 
tial flux of these “transition yea 
in the perplexing evolution of t | 
Soviet system. 
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Models of Conflict in Chinese Politics 


By Andrew J. Nathan 


JOHN WILSON LEWIS, Ed., Party 
Leadership and Revolutionary 
Power in China. Contemporary 
China Institute Publications. 
Cambridge, England, Cambridge 
University Press, 1970. 

JOHN M. H. LINDBECK, Ed., 
China: Management of a 
Revolutionary Society. Seattle, 
University of Washington Press, 
1971. 

FRANK N. TRAGER and WILLIAM 
HENDERSON, Eds., Communist 
China, 1949-69: A Twenty-Year 
Appraisal. New York, The New 
York University Press, 1970. 


THESE THREE BOOKS comprise 
35 articles on Chinese politics 
and policies, inspiring the obser- 
vation that in the last five or six 
years the study of Chinese politics 


has enjoyed a remarkable leap 
forward. Not only has this advance 
altered the composition of our 
reading lists; it has also raised 
the level of our understanding of 
China a distinct notch. Although 
the Cultural Revolution was help- 
ful in shaking up old interpreta- 
tions and providing new sources, 
the advance in understanding has 
resulted mainly from the inherent 
maturation of the field. These 
books, for example, show us not 
only senior scholars but also a 
new wave of junior scholars mak- 
ing important contributions to the 
field, and earlier studies now pro- 
vide a basis from which both older 
and younger specialists are mov- 
ing forward. 

The Lewis volume is the prod- 
uct of the 1968 Ditchley Confer- 
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ence organized under the a 
pices of The China Quarterly. T 
conference focused on the Chi 
ese Communist Party—its hi 
tory, its internal dynamics, a 
its relations with other politic 
and social forces such as t 
army, the intellectuals, the pea 
ants, the state, and Chairme 
Mao. The resulting articles a 
highly useful, particularly for the 
cumulative insights into the Magé 
party relationship and into t 
forms of political conflict in t 
system—themes to be discusse 
in a moment. One must carp, ho 
ever, at the editor’s failure 1 
notify the reader that all but t 
of the articles, by this reviewer 
count, have been published i 
The China Quarterly (the ne 
pieces are Philip Bridgham 


fionalism in the Central Com- 
,” and John Gittings’ “Army- 
Relations in the Light of the 
al Revolution”). 
Lindbeck volume is the 
d in a series on Chinese pol- 
stemming from conferences 
ored by the Joint Committee 
Contemporary China. In this 
the conference, held in 
avaca in 1969, dealt with 
might broadly be called “ad- 
istration” in China. Most of the 
sles analyze the policy-making 
s and fluctuations in spe- 
: policy areas. Others discuss 
nature of the relationship be- 
sn the government and the 
sses. A short concluding essay 
Gabriel A. Almond evaluates 
far China studies have come, 
how far they still have to go, 
the viewpoint of the disci- 
of political science. Most of 
chapters in this book are 
ghty, original and interesting 
ibutions. 
e third collection, edited by 
ger and Henderson, was spon- 
ed by the American-Asian Edu- 
tional Exchange, an organiza- 
dedicated to “creating a 
ader understanding between 
+ peoples of the United States 
4 the independent nations of 
" (p. iv). The book suffers 
shtly from a split personality. 
excellent article by William W. 
itson on the military role in 
icy-making and a piece by 
shard C. Thornton on Sino- 
et relations are, despite the 
sence of elaborate footnoting, 
ntially reports of scholarly re- 
larch; however, most of the other 
icles in the book constitute, in 
eping with its title, “appraisals” 
the performance of the Chinese 
arnment during its first 20 
in such areas as the provi- 
of order, economic growth, 
ation, literature and art, and 
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foreign relations. The predomi- 


nant theme of the assessments 
is that the government has failed 


to solve the problems that have 
confronted it. Some authors go so 
far as to suggest that the present 


“regime” cannot last. (Tottering 


or not, the People’s Republic of 
China “poses an unlimited threat 
to American interests in Asia,” 
say Trager and Henderson in 


their concluding essay [p. 317].) 
Despite the intrinsic interest of 
the book’s subject, it is not clear 
to the reviewer who will want to 
read the volume. Most of the arti- 
cles in it seem too specialized for 
the general reader, yet the major- 
ity of them are obviously not 
aimed at specialists either (a typi- 
cal footnote on p. 219 identifies 
Liang Ch’i-ch’'ao and Hu Shih as 
“orominent modern Chinese intel- 
lectuals and scholars”). 


TO DO JUSTICE to the wide-rang- 
ing and often excellent work con- 
tained in these volumes, one 
would have to discuss each article 
separately; nevertheless, certain 
themes do seem to emerge with 
particular force. The first is that 
Mao, by instituting the Cultural 
Revolution, set himself above the 
party as a source of legitimacy 
and a standard of rectitude; in so 
doing, he revealed the belief— 
the roots of which can in retro- 
spect be traced to earlier periods 
of CCP history—that the party is, 
in Stuart R. Schram’s phrase, 
“merely one instrument among 
others.” This point is most fully 
explored in Schram’s contribution 
to the Lewis volume, “The Party 
in Chinese Communist Ideology.” 
It is enriched by several other 


pieces in the same volume: Benja- | 


min |. Schwartz’s “The Reign of 
Virtue,” which sheds new light on 
Mao’s thought by comparing it 
with that of Rousseau; Leonard 
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Schapiro and John Wilson Lewis’ 


which compares Mao’s struggle 
against the CCP with Stalin's sub- 


which shows how some episodes 


vides the key with which we can 


fore the Cultural Revolution and 
open the “black box” of “the 


“The Roles of the Monolithic Party 
under the Totalitarian Leader,” 


jugation of the CPSU; and William 
F. Dorrill’s “Transfer of Legitimacy 
in the Chinese Communist Party,” 


in party history were revised to 
create an “aura of legitimacy” 
around the person of Mao. 

Such a proposition represents 
an important new insight. It pro- 


go back (as these authors do) be- 


party” or “the regime” to reveal 
the processes of political conflict 
going on inside. Instead of a con- 
sensual or monolithic elite, whose 
shared tempering in the fires of 
Kiangsi and Yenan produced a sin- 
gle political instrument with no 
cracks or flaws, we now perceive 
Mao and Liu, and by implication 
others, fighting and compromising 
from the 1940’s to the 1960's. 
Suddenly, as in Schram’s article, 
certain hitherto obscure phrases 
in the writings of Mao and Liu 
become meaningful. But new mys- 
teries arise. What analysis of the 
Chinese political process can we 
bring forward to replace the for- 
merly accepted view—most influ- 
entially delineated by Franz 
Schurmann—of shifting “opinion 
groups,” with no “organized force” 
behind them, operating within a 
basically consensual Politburo? * 
This problem—basically, what 
sorts of alignments have charac- 
terized Chinese Communist poli- 
tics—forms a prominent area of 
inquiry in these volumes. The an- 
swers are tentative, unsystematic, 


———— 


1 Franz Schurmann, ideology and 
Organization in Communist China, Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1966, pp. 55-57. 
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and often implicit, but they show 
some clear convergences. First, a 
number of the authors believe in 
a ‘“‘Mao-in-command” model of the 
Chinese political system. Accord- 
ing to this model, Mao has both 
defined and settled the important 
issues of Chinese politics since 
1949, and other elements in the 
system have made their influence 
felt only by structuring Mao’s per- 
ceptions and alternatives or by 
evading or bending his decisions. 
Those who have tried to go further 
have been crushed. This view re- 
ceives what may become its 
classic statement in Michel Oksen- 
berg’s “Policy Making Under Mao, 
1949-1968: An Overview,” in the 
Lindbeck volume, an article which 
is based upon 15 or more case 
studies that have accumulated 
over roughly the last 10 years. It 
seems to be shared by Schram 
and by Schapiro and Lewis, who, 
despite their focus on the conflict 
between Mao and the party, see 
Mao as bringing the party to heel 
at the moment of his own choos- 
ing when it had ceased to serve 
his purposes. Even Philip Bridg- 
ham—although the title of his arti- 
cle, “Factionalism in the Central 
Committee,” suggests independ- 
ent power centers rather than 
Maoist control—ends by depict- 
ing the three episodes of top-level 
conflict in the Chinese elite since 
1949 as cases where Mao simply 
crushed those who stepped out of 
line. One wonders, however, 
whether the “Maoist myth” (“of 
Mao’s invariably correct and vic- 
torious leadership”) that Dorrill 
identifies within the CCP has not 
given rise among China scholars 
to another kind of Maoist myth—a 
myth of Mao’s invariably predom- 
inant and controlling role within 
the Chinese elite. This is Clearly 
an area that demands further 
study and concerning which one 


may hope for new materials to be 
released in the future. We may 
eventually move toward a more 
complex view which, without de- 
rogating Mao’s political genius, 
concedes considerably more 
power to his colleagues and op- 
ponents over the years. 


IN ADDITION TO the Mao-in-com- 
mand view, one sees in many of 
the articles the emergence of an 
interest-group model of Chinese 
politics (the two models are not 
necessarily in contradiction and 
can be used either separately or 
together). It is developed most 
explicitly and consistently in Wil- 
liam W. Whitson’s “The Military: 
Their Role in the Policy Process,” 
in Trager and Henderson. Whitson 
uses a distinction among four 
“functional elites’—the career 
military commanders, the party 
administrators, the civilian ideo- 
logues, and the military commis- 
sars—to explain alignments in 
controversies over military and 
foreign policy. Ellis Joffe, in an 
excellent article on “The Chinese 
Army Under Lin Piao: Prelude to 
Political Intervention” in the 
Lindbeck volume, attributes cer- 
tain views on military and foreign 
policy to “the officer corps” (e.g., 
pp. 354-55). Victor H. Li, writing 
on “The Evolution and Develop- 
ment of the Chinese Legal Sys- 
tem” in Lindbeck, analyzes the 
conflict between “the legal spe- 
cialists” and “the new cadres” in 
the political-legal system (p. 233). 
In the same book, Donald W. 
Klein’s “The Management of For- 
eign Affairs in Communist China” 
discerns in the career patterns of 
top foreign-affairs officials a 
“process of professionalization” 
(p. 317) which, although Klein 
does not say so, might be ex- 
pected to lead to a vested interest 
in certain policies. Also in Lind- 
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beck, Frederick C. Teiwes, in ‘ | 
vincial Politics in China: Thi 
and Variations,” searches for si 
that provincial officials have | 
resented provincial “interest 
the center (he finds that the @ 
able evidence does not permit 
hypothesis to be upheld). 
The interest-group model is 
tainly an attractive device fo 
plaining alignments in Chi 
politics, and it is almost al | 
stimulating and suggestive. Ti 
are pitfalls, however, conned 
with it. The analyst can al 
identify a group in his own 
(“the intellectuals,” “the n 
agers,’ “students,” “biologigl 
“cultural commissars”), and | 
group will, by definition, have 
tinctive “interests” in the abst 
But this analytic construct 
explains alignments if the m 
bers of that group do in fact ic 
tify themselves as a group 
special interests. Since it is 
possible that all imaginable 
lytic “groups” actually ‘exist’ 
this sense, it is incumbent uf 
the analyst to persuade us thaj 
the given case the group has | 
litical life, either through a for 
organization or through some} 
formal network of communicat 
and action. The analyst also ne 
to argue that group members 
has more explanatory power 
political alignments than ot 
possible bases of alignment (i 
ology, personal ties, opportunis 
and so forth). While, as alwa 
the data we have on China 
inadequate to resolve such isst 
definitively, they can be 
shaled more or less persuasi 
to deal with possible objections 
A third possible model for 
plaining alignments in Chine 
politics is adumbrated by Ja 
Wilson Lewis in the Introduct 
to Party Leadership and Revo 
tionary Power, though the mo 


tt employed in his or any other 
s in the three volumes. Offi- 

oropaganda and formal com- 
structures, Lewis writes, 


the analysis of leadership 
power by making formal orga- 
ional patterns seem more im- 
than they are. As seen in 
alries exposed in the Cul- 

' Revolution and also in the 
p of the Ninth Central Com- 

3e, informal groupings are 
al to the flow of decisions, in- 
1 to the whole conduct of Chi- 
» political life. . . . It may well 
hat at present there is no sin- 


R.V. Burks 


YNETH JOWITT: Revolutionary 
akthroughs and National 
relopment. The Case of 

nania, 1944-1965. Berkeley, 
versity of California Press, 

"1. 


— PROCESS OF modernization 
Now it occurs, and whether or 
it can successfully be hast- 
2d—is one of the more intrigu- 
theoretical puzzles of our time. 
bMfessor Jowitt has written in the 
de of broadening our compre- 
asion of this process; he wishes 
clarify the relationship between 
xism-Leninism, on the one 
Ad, and nation-building, on the 
ker, and to illustrate, demon- 
ate and augment his clarifica- 
n by means of a case study. 
Modernization, or nation-build- 
Zz, as Professor Jowitt conceives 
takes place in two giant steps. 


gle well-integrated political sys- 
tem for all China and that, as Mao 
has sometimes insisted, there are 
a number of different centres or 
even ‘independent kingdoms.’ 


Such a model—of personal fac- 
tional groupings operating some- 
what disconnectedly at various 
levels of the political system— 
would indeed be a departure from 
our pre-Cultural Revolution image 
of reasoned debate in the Polliti- 
buro. 

The emergence of these various 
models of political conflict affords 
a welcome sign of increasing em- 


The first of these is a revolution- 
ary breakthrough in which the 
traditional social order and the in- 
terest groups associated with it 
are either destroyed or pushed 
aside. The essential requirement 
of revolutionary breakthrough is a 
revolutionary party made up of 
expendable cadres and possessed 
of a transnational ideology that 
releases its supporters from 
lesser commitments. Professor 
Jowitt considers at some length 
whether a reformist, representa- 
tive or coalition party might not 
be able to engineer a_break- 
through but emerges with a nega- 
tive response: reformist move- 
ments, e.g., the Indian Congress 
Party, operate by making commit- 
ments to various constituencies, 
and these commitments end by 
becoming an insuperable obstacle 
to structural change. 
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pirical and theoretical sophistica- 
tion in the China field. At the same 
time, it creates new challenges— 
to clarify the implications of each 
model, to determine the degree to 
which they are mutually compati- 
ble or exclusive, and to review the 
explanatory power of each in vari- 
ous political periods, arenas, and 
issue areas. As students of Chi- 
nese politics refine, revise and 
perhaps expand the number of 
their models of conflict, they will 
both sharpen our understanding 
of China and begin to contribute 
more substantially to the compara- 
tive study of politics. 


mania and a Theory of Progress 


The weakness of the Leninist 
Party, as no doubt of all other 
revolutionary organizations, is that 
its reliance on violence tends to 
produce a counterparty in the 
form of the security police or the 
guerrilla army, and to end in the 
use of terror. Professor Jowitt 
carefully distinguishes between 
reprehensible terror (e.g., the bru- 
tal waste of slave labor in the 
Romanian Communists’ unsuc- 
cessful project to streamline the 
Black Sea-Danube canal, which he 
calls a “very remarkable instance 
of the irrational use of violence”) 
and indirect “violence” or coer- 
cion, such as that embodied in 
government allocation of news- 
print, of which he seems to ap- 
prove. 

Once a decisive breakthrough 
has been made, the way is pre- 
pared for the second of the two 
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great stages of modernization, 
that of community-building. The 
second stage, Professor Jowitt 
promises, will be the subject of 
another volume. 

This approach to the problem 
of modernization is imaginative 
and useful, but to many students 
of the subject it will appear as 
insight bought at the expense of 
oversimplification. The line be- 
tween direct and indirect coercion 
has always proved to be a very 
thin one, if we are to judge from 
the history of Marxist-Leninist re- 
gimes, and seems bound to re- 
main so whenever a small minor- 
ity attempts to impose its will 
upon a vast and reluctant major- 
ity. Nor will it be as clear to many 
as it is to Professor Jowitt that 
nation-building is most effectively 
accomplished in a brief span by 
the systematic use of violence. 
Quite apart from the high cost in 
human suffering, there is always 
the question of the structural 
choices of the revolutionaries. 
After 44 years of forced-draft in- 
dustrialization, the USSR is still 
unable to compete in world mar- 
kets with its manufactures, and 
for the most part its socialist-bloc 
allies fare no better. Professor 
Jowitt seems unaware of this as- 
pect of the problem; at any rate, 
he cites the increase in Romanian 
exports of finished industrial prod- 
ucts (from two percent of total 
exports in 1938 to 19.6 percent 
in 1956) without appearing to 
realize that Romanian manufac- 
tures are marketable only in other 
socialist countries. Unsympathe- 
tic readers will be inclined to con- 
sider Professor Jowitt’s theory of 
revolutionary breakthrough an 
apologia for Marxism-Leninism. 

Moreover, when it comes to the 
Romanian case study, to which 
the author devotes four-fifths of 
his text, the theory sometimes 


appears to interfere with the facts. 
Thus Professor Jowitt asserts that 
Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej con- 
demned Josip Broz-Tito in 1948 
because the Yugoslav Marshal was 
abandoning the policy of revolu- 
tionary breakthrough. Yet the 
most extreme period of Yugoslav 
radicalism, including the forcible 
collectivization of agriculture, 
came after the breach with the 
Cominform. That Dej was so sharp 
in his denunciation of Tito has 
usually been interpreted as an 
effort on Dej’s part to compensate 
for his involvement in Tito’s 
scheme for Balkan federation. 
Similarly, Dej’s purge of Polit- 
buro member and First Vice- 
Premier Miron Constantinescu in 
1957 is attributed by Professor 
Jowitt to differences over the 
personnel and_ the attitudes 
needed for breaking through, as 
well as to an alliance between 
Constantinescu and the Soviet 
leader Georgi Malenkov. There are 
others, however, who would argue 
that Constantinescu (and_losef 
Chisinevsky, a Central Committee 
Secretary and Politburo member 
who was purged with him) were 
Khrushchev’s men in the Roma- 
nian leadership, and that Dej took 
the precaution of removing these 
two at the same time that Khru- 
shchev acted to consolidate his 
own position in the Soviet hier- 
archy through the 1957 purges. 


THIS BRINGS US to the problem 
of pinpointing the origins of the 
Romanian national deviation—a 
subject to which Professor Jowitt 
devotes considerable attention, 
although the relationship of this 
deviation to his theory of break- 
through is nowhere developed. 
Both the date of origin and the 
causes of the deviation have been 
a matter of some controversy. 
There are those who trace it as far 
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| 
| 
back as 1955, the year when | 
Romanian Workers’ (Commurlf 
Party first began to claim exi® 
sive credit for Romania’s wartg? 
switch to the side of the Al 1 
implying their early independesy 
from the Soviet Union. Jo 
however, is inclined to a later ¢ | 
—the year 1962. He argues @ 
until 1962, when the regif 

} 

| 


finally collectivized agricultural 
order to mobilize national 
sources in support of across-f 
board industrialization, the Ro 
nian Communists were only dd 
what Khrushchev had proclai 
all parties in power should d@ 
namely, pursuing their own r@ 
to socialism. He asserts furt 
that until that point in t 
Khrushchev and Dej enjoyed 
friendly and cooperative relat 
ship, nourished by their mut 
working-class background 
their proclivity for orthodoxy on | 
domestic front. Many—includf 
the reviewer—would question t 
argument on the basis that des 
linization was scarcely compati 
with orthodoxy, domestic or ot 
wise, while across-the-board 
dustrialization, which Dej sous 
but Khrushchev opposed 

Romania, was a sacred cow 
Stalinism. In point of fact, f 
never followed Khrushchev’s 
ample in the matter of destali 
zation; indeed, Jowitt him 
makes clear that the Romani 
security police continued to hc 
their hatchet over the pa 
throughout Dej’s reign, until 
death in 1955. Khrushchev’s 
action to such resistance is clea 
in other cases than in the Ro 
nian; with respect to Bulgar 
for instance, it is a known fa 
that the Soviet leadership unde 
took to remove Vulko Chervenk 
because of his refusal to desta 
nize, replacing him with the mo 
subservient Todor Zhivkov. It 
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) suspected that Khrushchev 
pted to replace the party dic- 
of Czechoslovakia, Antonin 
otny, with the reputedly re- 
onist apparatchik, Rudolph 
, for the same reason. As for 
Bbmanian case, besides the 
fications of the purge of 
stantinescu and Chisinevsky 
1957, there were reports—al- 
unsubstantiated—of a Soviet- 
pired conspiracy against Dej 
the fall of 1962, involving the 
leader Emil Bondaras. How- 
tenuous the evidence, all 
se factors point to the likeli- 
od of tension, rather than co- 
ation, in the Khrushchev-Dej 
ionship. 
e reviewer would suggest, 
sreover, that five substantial 
elopments argue for 1958, 
er than 1962, as the year of 
gin of the Romanian deviation. 
, 1958 was the year in which 
harest began to place major 
lance on material incentives in 
dealings with the Romanian 
blic. Second, as John Montias 
shown in his study, Economic 
velopment in Communist Ru- 
ania,’ 1958 was also the year 
which Bucharest must have 
olved to shift a substantial pro- 
ion of its trade to the capital- 
t West. Third, 1958 was the year 
| which the last Soviet troops 
e withdrawn from Romania 
d the last Chinese troops from 
orth Korea (an interesting case 
ir the role of Chinese pressure 
the Soviet withdrawal is made 
Stephen Fischer-Galati’s The 
ew Rumania: From People’s 
iemocracy to Socialist Republic.’) 
Ourth, according to a number of 
Decialists, it was in 1958 that 
ne Sino-Soviet quarrel reached 
ne point of no return. Finally, it 
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was in 1958 that the Soviets put 
forward the notion of the simul- 
taneous transition of all bloc 
members to communism, an ob- 
vious sop to those parties (pri- 
marily the Chinese) which were 
disappointed with the extent of 
Soviet aid they were getting. 
Added together, these develop- 
ments suggest a decisive turning 
point in the Romanian situation. 
To be sure, the differences be- 
tween Moscow and Bucharest did 
not surface for a good while 
longer, but it is typical in the Com- 
munist world for quarrels to be- 
come public only when they are 
quite out of control. In the case 
of Romania, the surfacing of the 
deviation can be dated to the 
Central Committee plenum of 
November-December 1961, when 
the Romanian leaders publicly 
denounced an “unnamed” foreign 
party for consistent and male- 
volent interference in their coun- 
try’s affairs over a period of 40 
years. 


PROFESSOR JOWITT’s analysis of | 


Romanian politics, once indepen- 
dence was achieved, is more 
appealing. This is a subject which 
he knows from personal observa- 
tion, including the interviewing 
of important participants. While 
what he has to offer on the politics 
of independent Romania is not 
particularly congruent with his 
theory of revolutionary break- 
through, it constitutes, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, the major and 
by no means inconsiderable con- 
tribution of this, his first work. 
The Romanian leadership is 
currently faced with a set of 
thorny and interrelated problems, 
according to Professor Jowitt. The 
priority problem is that of main- 
taining national independence, 
which is best accomplished by 
pressing for redefinition of 


“socialist unity’—one which 
downgrades the imperialist threat, 
broadens the socialist movement 
to include all anti-imperialist 
forces and not just those led by 
Communists, and proclaims the 
strength of the movement to re- 
side in the ability of each national 
party to cope with its own local 
situation. National parties, in the 
Romanian view, have the right to 
independence because they alone 
have the ability to deal with na- 
tional diversity. 

This is another way of saying 
that Communist regimes should 
depend for their existence not 
upon Soviet power but upon the 
loyalty and support of their own 
populations. Carrying the proposi- 
tion further, Jowitt believes that 
the Romanian Communists’ stress 
on diversity in the international 
movement must necessarily be 
complemented by a drift toward 
pluralism internally. If the party 
wishes Moscow to accept diversity 
in the world movement on the 
argument that only in this fashion 
can the bloc be stabilized, then 
the party must be willing to 
countenance diversity within its 
own national framework in order 
to stabilize its own rule. More- 
over, just as pluralism within the 
movement requires a new rela- 
tionship among parties, so plural- 
ism within the individual state 
requires a new kind of party, one 
based on persuasion rather than 
coercion, on collegial decision- 
making rather than democratic 
centralism, on the new middle 
class of skilled professionals 
(itself a byproduct of the break- 
through process) instead of on the 
new class of faceless apparatchiki. 
lf breakthrough is to be decisive, 
in other words, the Leninist revolu- 
tionary party must be replaced 
by a reformist party of a new 
type. 
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NOTE: Readers are welcome 
to comment on matters dis- 
cussed in this journal. Letters 
should be addressed to 

the Editors, Problems of 
Communism, US Information 
Agency, 1776 Pennsylvania 
Ave., NW, Washington, DC, 
ZODaTe 


THE SOVIET COURTS 


TO THE EDITORS: In the Sep- 
tember-October 1971 issue 
of your periodical, Prof. 
Harold J. Berman of Harvard 
published an essay-review of 
Prof. John N. Hazard’s Com- 
munists and Their Law and 
Mr. Samuel Kucherov’s The 
Organs of Soviet Administra- 
tion of Justice. 

In a final passage of his 
review, Prof. Berman re- 
proaches the authors for not 
having mentioned a charac- 
teristic feature of Soviet law, 
the educational role of the 
Soviet courts. | know that the 
subject is a favorite one of 
the learned critic: indeed, he 
has devoted a chapter to it 
in his enjoyable book, Justice 
in the USSR. It is a twin of 
the “paternalistic character of 
the Soviet law,” equally a 
favorite item of Prof. Berman. 

While it is alright to men- 
tion that Soviet statutes and 
writings say the Soviet courts 
have an educational role, | 
object to this ‘educational 
role” being treated as a fact 
of life. 

The educative role of So- 
viet law, or for that matter 
of any law, would depend in 
the first place on the courts’ 


activities and decisions being 
communicated to a_ large 
number of people. In a num- 
ber of countries this condi- 
tion is fulfilled. Take England, 
for example: There is hardly 
any decision of some im- 
portance of the courts which 
is not recorded in The Times 
of London, and to a lesser 
extent in other daily papers. 
Moreover, anybody who wants 
to Know more about the de- 
cisions of the courts can 
study several sets of law re- 
ports in a large number of 
legal libraries. In addition to 
official sources, English liter- 
ature, past and present, from 
Dickens to Galsworthy, and 
from Herbert to Cecil, is full 
of detailed descriptions of 
court proceedings, making 
the English courts an integral 
part of the thoughts and con- 
versations of the public. | 
could go on to describe a 
similar approach, though 
probably on a lesser scale, 
in other countries, such as 
the USA, France, Holland, 
and prewar Hungary. 

What is the situation in the 
Soviet Union? We are in- 
formed of the decisions of 
the Supreme Courts of the 
USSR and the RSFSR in two 
law bulletins published in a 
total of 18 issues a year (6 
for the USSR, 12 for the 
RSFSR), containing  alto- 
gether about 500 pages. Of 
this a part is occupied by 
matter other than law re- 
ports. The USSR law bulletin 
usually starts with a some- 
what tedious account of a 
plenary session of the Su- 
preme Court, at which the 
several members of this au- 
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gust body pay homage to de- 
cisions of the “nth” Congress 
of the Communist Party and 
the leader of the day, enter- 
tain the reader with state- 
ments to the effect that so- 
cialist legality must be 
strengthened, and speak at 
length about how certain 
types of cases must be paid 
greater attention, how the 
courts do their best but still 
make serious mistakes . . 
etc., etc. In the two bulletins 
together, about 400 cases 
are reported a year, less than 
in the official court reports 
of Holland (Nederlandse Ju- 
risprudentie). Several of the 
reported decisions deal with 
quite simple errors or mis- 
readings of the law by lower 
courts; much space is also 
taken up with the record of 
the three to six lower court 
rulings which precede each 
Supreme Court decision. In 
the latter, the facts are usu- 
ally stated with utmost brev- 
ity—as is the explanation of 
how the law has been ap- 
plied. | do not mention this 
as a criticism; the Cour de 
Cassation of France, for ex- 
ample, also endeavors to be 
succinct. The point is that 
this method of formulating 
judgments does not bring the 
law nearer to the public. 
Moreover, | challenge Prof. 
Berman to say whether he 
thinks that, outside of pro- 
fessional lawyers, there are 
more than 50 people in the 
Soviet Union who read these 
bulletins. 

Now to the “popular” re- 
porting of law. Anyone may 
get acquainted with such re- 
portage from translations in 


the Current Digest of the § 
viet Press. | have not made 
study of it, but | shou 
judge that law reports in 
Soviet press amount to 
more than five percent of t 
trial reports in The Times 
London. | make an exceptie 
in the case of reports on t 
show trials of ’36-"38 a 
again recently; | am = su 
Professor Berman does ne 
have these in mind when 
writes about the education 
role of Soviet decisions (no 
for that matter, could 
mean the idiotic comme 
taries which have been pub 
lished in recent years co 
cerning the writers’ trials 
For the rest, the cases the 
are reported involve co 
spiracies to steal or embezz 
state property, bribery, an 
the like. Unless one think 
that any story which sho 
that crime does not pa 
teaches a lesson, | do not se 
any “educative” merits i 
these accounts. 

Perhaps Prof. Berman i 
thinking of the speeche 
which judges in the USS 
and all over the world— 
especially in England—like 
to address to the accuse¢ 
upon conviction. This is no 
the place to discourse on the 
value—the educational role 
—of such sermons. The} 
might be useful in some 
cases, but they seem to have 
little effect in general, anc 
they are slightly comica 
when addressed to profes 
sional criminals. Such per 
sonal judgments aside, the 
few “live” reports we have 
of sessions of Soviet court: 
(e.g., G. Feifer’s Justice ir 


sow, Amalrik’s Unwanted 
to Siberia, and Kon- 
‘ge s Soviet Law in 
on) do not suggest that 
t judges are very good 
h sermons. 

at remains, then, of the 
ational role of the So- 
courts”? 


Z. SZIRMAI 

of., East European Law 
ate University of Leyden, 
Leyden, Netherlands 


BERMAN’ REPLIES: 
Szirmai is right, of 
, in saying that the 
ial reports of Soviet court 
sions have only a very 
value in educating 
t citizens. He may also 
right—though here my 
essions differ from his— 
aying that compared with 
and, very little attention 
iven to court proceedings 
ithe Soviet press. (There 
surely a great many arti- 
on legal subjects gen- 
ly.) However, to restrict 
concept of the educa- 
al role of the court to the 
slicizing of court decisions 
© overlook its most im- 
ant aspects. 
Soviet courts are not only 
uired to, but actually do, 
appropriate cases, hear 
dence of the causes and 
ditions that have facili- 
sd the commission of the 
e or breach of civil ob- 
ion, and issue special 
ngs to directors of enter- 
ses or other appropriate 
sons concerning such 
ses and conditions. Rep- 
sentatives of social organ- 
ions (the “collective” of 
factory, neighborhood, 
s.) may and often do par- 
pate in judicial proceed- 
is, both criminal and civil, 
olving their individual 
mbers. Soviet courts may 
d often do hold criminal 
d civil trials in the club- 
oms of factories, apart- 
ent houses, and the like. 
iet judges not only seek 
influence the attitudes of 


the accused through the 
kinds of “sermons” to which 
Professor Szirmai refers, but 
more important, consciously 
conduct the trial (whether 
criminal or civil) in such a 
way as to influence the atti- 
tudes of all who are present 
in court, including the spec- 
tators. Also Soviet judges are 
required to, and do, give 
talks periodically to the pub- 
lic about cases that have 
come before their courts. 
Many other examples could 
be given to show that the ed- 
ucational (vospitate/naia — 
literally, “‘nurturing”) role of 
the Soviet court is, in Pro- 
fessor Szirmai’'s phrase, “a 
fact of life.” 

The educational role of the 
court is only part of the 
“parentalism” (it has ‘“‘ma- 
ternal” as well as “paternal” 
aspects) of the Soviet legal 
system as a whole. | criti- 
cized the books under review 
not for failing to mention, 
but rather for failing to dis- 
cuss at length, what Profes- 
sor Hazard in his book rightly 
describes as the role of so- 
cialist law in “mobilization 
for total social involvement” 
and in the creation of the 
new “socialist man.” 

Of course, every legal sys- 
tem has educational and 
parental functions; and the 
emphasis upon these func- 
tions has substantially in- 
creased in the 20th century 
in many countries, including 
the United States. However, 
leaving China aside, | doubt 
that any country has placed 
so great a stress as the So- 
viet Union—both in theory 
and in practice—on the “nur- 
turing role” of law; and this, 
| believe, not only explains 
many of the distinctive fea- 
tures of Soviet law but also 
helps to explain and char- 
acterize the Soviet legal sys- 
tem as a whole. 


HAROLD J. BERMAN 
Prof., Harvard 
University Law School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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ANTI-TITOISTS IN 1948 


TO THE EDITORS: In the in- 
terests of historical accuracy, 
Viadimir Petrov’s use (Prob- 
lems of Communism, Sep- 
tember-October 1971) of the 
word “exterminate” in refer- 
ence to Cominformists in Yu- 
gosiavia in 1948 must be 
questioned. Reviewing Ded- 
ijer’s book, The Battle Stalin 
Lost, Mr. Petrov says Tito 
“. . . swiftly and ruthlessly 
exterminated [my emphasis] 
thousands of suspect ‘Com- 
informists.’"” (Why, incident- 
ally, put the word in quotes? 
They were known and real 
enough.) 

“Exterminated”? Hardly. | 
was there at the time, arriv- 
ing in Belgrade from Prague 
(June 1948) the day follow- 
ing the Czechs’ pre-embargo 
publication of the Cominform 
resolution. | stayed through 
that summer and returned 
the following year. 


Two things can be said of 
the Cominformists: 

1. They were never more 
than a small minority—small 
indeed—within the party. 
Only two members of the 
Central Committee—Zujovic 
and Hebrang—were removed 
from the leadership for tak- 
ing Stalin’s position; and, at 
the Party Congress of July 21, 
1948 (with 2,344 delegates 
present), none of Tito’s close 
associates received more 
than nine adverse votes to 
their re-election amid remark- 
able scenes of unanimity and 
resolve to stand up to the 
Russians. 

2. Some thousands of party 
members outside the Central 
Committee — lower officials 
and rank-and-file members, 
as well as some army officers 
—were rounded up and de- 
tained, with many of them 
then interned on two islands 
in the north Adriatic. These 
camps were scarcely “a home 
away from home,” but it may 
be said that the internees’ 
living conditions were little 
worse than those of the vast 


majority of the Yugoslavs at 
the time, even in winter. 
Could — or should — Tito 
have acted differently in the 
circumstances of the time? 
Looking back on what was at 
stake —national survival—it 
still is remarkable that there 
were no “exterminations.” 
The only physical victims 
among the pro-Stalinists were 
Arso Jovanovic — then the 
army Chief of Staff — and a 
group of three or four of his 
cohorts who were caught by 
border guards in an attempt 
to go over to the Russians in 
Romania. Arso Jovanovic was 
killed in the ensuing ex- 
change of shots. Another 
general, Petricevic, and a 
colonel, Viado Dapcevic, were 
tried for treason and sen- 
tenced. Both were later am- 
nestied, an act of clemency 
which Dapcevic acknowl- 
edged later by levanting into 
Albania to direct anti-Titoist 
propaganda from there. It 
might be added that the re- 
sponse from Yugoslavs to 
more recent efforts to lure 
them back into the Stalinist 
fold was nil. This is hardly 
surprising from a _ people 
which has achieved a remark- 
ably tolerable and tolerant, 
materially comfortable way of 
life within a uniquely relaxed 
style of Communist govern- 
ment—all resulting from that 
determined “No” to the 
Kremlin 23 years ago. 


The sequel might have 
been quite otherwise had 
the Cominformists—relatively 
few that they were—not been 
locked up. Here it might also 
be observed that Stalin's 
forbearance from military in- 
tervention certainly was due 
in part to the mistaken ad- 
vice of his ambassador in 
Belgrade that the “healthy 
elements” would soon oust 
Tito and take over the party. 
However, Stalin’s decision 
was also due to the fact that 
in the summer of 1948 the 
Soviet Union still was insuffi- 
ciently recovered from the 
war to risk involvement with 
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the Western powers in a 
breach of wartime agree- 
ments—in this case the “50- 
50” understanding about Yu- 
goslavia. Stalin had declined, 
earlier, to support Tito in his 
desire to grab Trieste for the 
same kind of reason. 

The West, at the time of 
the Tito-Stalin break, cer- 
tainly shed no tears over the 
former’s isolation; but an 
overt military intervention 
would have created another 
situation, and Stalin did not 
then know—as his succes- 
sors afterwards learned in 
1956 and 1968—that the 
West would not interfere. 
Tito reacted “swiftly and 
ruthlessly” to render a poten- 
tial “fifth column” harmless. 
But without “extermination.” 
The Cominformists lived to 
be “rehabilitated.” Even Zu- 
jovic returned to party life 
and served many years on 
the administration of the 
party newspaper before retir- 
ing on pension. 


ERIC BOURNE 

East-bloc correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Vienna, Austria 


MR. PETROV REPLIES: If 
Eric Bourne’s objections were 
limited to my using the term 
“exterminated” in reference 
to Tito’s action against the 
Cominformists, | would mere- 
ly apologize and suggest that 
the term “put out.of circula- 
tion” would be more appro- 
priate. But he addresses him- 
self to a larger issue, namely 
that of the necessity of deal- 
ing harshly with those who 
were presumed to be Stalin’s 


agents in Yugoslavia in 1948- 
49. He also suggests that 
their treatment wasn’t really 
harsh, that they were only 
“rounded up and detained, 
with many of them then in- 
terned on two islands in the 
north Adriatic.” 

Personally, | have no issue 
with Mr. Bourne. | was not 
in Yugoslavia at that time and 
have no independent knowl- 
edge of the facts. Vladimir 
Dedijer, however, still was an 
intimate friend of Tito and 
presumably knew what was 
going on. He states (p. 304) 
that “several thousand” were 
arrested; at another point (p. 
329) he gives the figure of 
“ten thousand.” The camp on 
the island of Goli Otok, ac- 
cording to him, was “a minia- 
ture model of Siberian camps 
under Stalin [and] was intro- 
duced by security people 
trained in Russia after the 
war.” To Dedijer, the later re- 
habilitation of the Cominform- 
ists was irrelevant: they were 
politically finished. 

Was this purge necessary? 
In my opinion, it probably 
was, although there is no way 
of proving it. But Dedijer, an 
idealist and humanist, and a 
friend of Djilas, questions this 
necessity, and explicitly con- 
demns Tito’s security police 
for their methods and for the 
sweeping nature of the purge. 
Many good people, he insists, 
perished without cause. 

Thus the issue is between 
Eric Bourne and Vladimir De- 
dijer, and the readers of The 
Battle Stalin Lost are free to 
draw their own conclusions. 
There is no question that to- 
day’s Yugoslavia has a 
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“uniquely relaxed style of 
Communist government.” It 
does not follow, however, that 
this has always been the case. 


VLADIMIR PETROV 

Prof., International Affairs 
George Washington University 
Washington, DC 
GERD a ee ne ee oe 


| A DOCTRINAL ISSUE 


TO THE EDITORS: Allen S. 
Whiting’s review of Lucien 
Bianco, Origins of the Chi- 
nese, Revolution, 1915-1949 
(March-April 1972 issue) 
perpetuates a remarkably 
tenacious error on the sub- 
ject of Marxism and the 
peasantry. 

After all that has been 
said on Marxist peasant pol- 
icy (by Karl A. Wittfogel, 
David Mitrany, Lazar Volin, 
and many others), one won- 
ders how Professor Whiting 
can still refer to Marx’s al- 
leged “failure to foresee the 
revolutionary potential of the 
peasants” and accept Bi- 
anco’s description of Mao as 
““The creator of the peasant 
Strategy... .’” 

A few quotes from Marx 
and Engels seem to be in 
order: Although describing 
the peasants as_ politically 
ambivalent and organization- 
ally weak, Marx expressed in 
1856 his desire to “back the 
proletarian revolution by 
some second edition of the 
Peasants’ War” (letter to 
Engels, April 16, 1856). In 
1874 Engels described Rus- 
sia as “. . . an oriental despo- 
tism whose arbitrariness we 
in the West simply cannot 


imagine; . . . Here aly 
conditions of a revolut 
are combined, of a fre a 
tion which, started by ¢ 
upper Classes of the capitz 
perhaps even by the gover 
ment itself, must be rapi¢ 
carried further, beyond 
first constitutional phase, 
the peasants. . . . This rev 
lution is surely approaching 
(Engels, On Social Condition 
in Russia), Having aged a 
mellowed, Engels later 
claimed that, “even in Fran¢ 
the Socialists are realizir 
more and more that no lag 
ing victory is possible { 
them, unless they first vi 
the great mass of the pet 
ple, that is, in this case, th 
peasants” (1895 Introd 
tion to Marx’s The Clas 
Struggles in France, 18 4 
1850). ; 
Other passages aboun¢ 
all of which demonstrate the 
the founders of Marxism di 
not fail to foresee the revo 
tionary role of the peasants 
Mao deserves credit ¢ 
blame, depending on one’ 
point of view, for applyin 
their ideas to his peasa 
compatriots under guidance 
from the Comintern, but 
did not create the peasa 
strategy which he employed 
Bianco deserves some credi 
for moderating Peking’s silli 
est claims on behalf of Mao 
but neither Bianco nor Pro 
fessor Whiting restore: 
enough “reality” to Mao's 
image in the West. 
G. PAUL HOLMAR 
Graduate Student 
Georgetown University 
Washington, DC 
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oscow’s Options 


in a Changing World 


By Vernon V. Aspaturian 


uring the past four years there has been a dra- 

matic transformation in the fortunes of Soviet 

foreign policy and a remarkable revitalization 
of Soviet decisiveness and self-assurance in foreign 
| affairs. The Soviet leadership appears to have over- 
come much of its previous feelings of inferiority and 
inadequacy in facing up to the manifold issues that 
confronted it both as a global power and as the 
leader of an ecumenical revolutionary movement. 
Only in dealing with the Chinese do the Soviet lead- 
ers fail to exude the self-confidence they have 
acquired over the past four years and instead con- 
tinue to betray signs of irresolution, uncertainty of 
| Purpose, and indecisiveness. There are good expla- 
Nations for these distinctive Soviet postures in deal- 
ing with the West and with China, just as there was 
considerable warrant for the irresolution and demor- 
alization that characterized the Soviet leadership in 
foreign affairs between 1961 and 1968. 


ee Pees en A) ee 
The Period of Defeatism, 1961-68 
EES es ae eye ae 


Before 1968, the Soviet leadership was divided, 
hesitant, and confused about its direction in foreign 
policy. On the global level, its ambitions were 

ked by the United States; within its own Com- 
nist world, it was challenged by the Chinese, and 
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its East European empire appeared to be in the 
throes of dissolution as individual countries res- 
ponded favorably to the seductive siren calls of the 
Johnson administration’s “bridge-building” policy 
and the Erhard-Kiesinger brand of West German Ost- 
politik. The Soviet leadership, sitting in Moscow, 
seemed gripped by paralysis as Czechoslovakia 
under Dubcek appeared to be Slipping out of the 
Communist community. But the Czechoslovak Spring 
was only the latest in a succession of minor and 
major disasters in Soviet foreign policy since the 
Berlin crisis of 1961 and the Cuban missile crisis of 
October 1962. Although the Partial Nuclear Test- 
Ban Treaty of July 1963 had stabilized Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations, the embryonic condominium that it 
established worked clearly to the advantage of the 
United States, the most powerful of the dyarchs. The 
Soviet position in world affairs, instead of being en- 
hanced by the Khrushchev detente, was diminished 
to that of a tired, worn-out revolutionary power con- 
tent with permanent status as “Number 2,” while 
the United States was left free to flex its diplomatic 
and military muscles all over the world and to under- 
mine the Soviet position in Eastern Europe with sub- 
tle policies of “bridge-building” and “peaceful en- 
gagement.” Although the Johnson administration 
faithfully refrained from aggressive and overtly hos- 
tile moves against the Soviet position in Eastern Eu- 
rope, its selective enticement of individual Commu- 
nist states proved to be a device against which the 
unimaginative Soviet leaders had no defense except 
military intervention to arrest the growing forces of 
autonomy. Furthermore, China had been progres- 
sively transformed from an alienated ally into a hos- 
tile and threatening neighbor, the world Communist 
movement was fractured and demoralized, and the 
national liberation movement was deprived of its 
protective umbrella. 
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Confident of its superior power and relying on a 
prudent Soviet Union to refrain from any action that 
might endanger Soviet-American collaboration, the 
United States in 1965 massively escalated the war in 
Vietnam against Moscow’s North Vietnamese ally 
and landed Marines in the Dominican Republic to 
regime. Furthermore, not only in Moscow but also in 
prevent the establishment of a revolutionary-minded 
Belgrade, Cairo, and elsewhere, particularly after the 
Arab-Israeli war of 1967, the impression that the 
Johnson administration had been using the detente 
not to preserve international stability but to mount a 
cleverly conceived political offensive against Soviet 
and radical nationalist positions all over the world 
achieved widespread acceptance. The Dominican af- 
fair, the ousters of President Sukarno in Indonesia 
and of Joao Goulart in Brazil, the fall of Kwame 
Nkrumah in Ghana, the overthrow of Mohammed 
Ben Bella in Algeria, the Greek military takeover, 
and finally the Israeli attack upon Egypt appeared to 
many in Moscow as part of an overall United States 
design. Gamal Abdul Nasser openly complained in 
Cairo that the chief danger to peace and progress 
was the absence of any force that could deter or 
contain the United States, while the Italian Commun- 
ist journal Rinascita flatly claimed that the Johnson 
administration was pursuing a cleverly concealed 
“rollback” policy: 


For the policy of the status quo and the attempts to 
divide the world into zones of influence between the 
two superpowers, US imperialism is gradually substi- 
tuting a revised and corrected re-edition of the old 
policy of rollback, giving birth, within the framework 
of nuclear coexistence with the USSR (caused by 
reasons of force majeure), to a series of local inter- 
ventions (economic, political, military) designed to 
modify the world equilibrium by means of setting up 
reactionary regimes, or by support given to them, 
and by liquidating the progressive forces and move- 
ments in individual countries. 


Only in the Middle East, where Khrushchev’s suc- 
cessors embarked upon a bold effort to develop a 
Soviet sphere of interest in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean through the transformation of Egypt into a cli- 
ent-state, did it appear that the new leaders were 
making headway. But this effort also culminated in a 
debacle of substantial magnitude as the tremendous 
Soviet investment in Egypt was incinerated by Israel 


1 Rinascita (Rome), Aug. 4, 1967. 


in the lightning six-day war of June 1967. The de- 
feat of Moscow’s Arab client-states was a humiliating 
and sobering experience, and it perhaps convinced 
the Soviet leaders that unless they altered their be- 
havior, they might sink in the morass of defeatism. 

The generally defeatist, hesitant, and vacillating 
mood of the Soviet leadership continued to manifest 
itself for over a year as Moscow helplessly watched 
developments in Czechoslovakia (and to a lesser ex. 
tent in Romania) approach a climax that could prov 
catastrophic for the Soviet Union. The Soviet leader 
opted at this stage to adapt and adjust to the devel 
oping situation in Czechoslovakia, not only out of 
sense of responsibility and prudence but also out o 
fear of the consequences of forcible Soviet interven 
tion, particularly if it were to fail. 


Revival of Self-Confidence 


But in the meantime there had been several de 
velopments that impelled the Soviet leaders to risk 
reversal of their previous pattern of behavior and t 
act more militantly. First of all, the gap in strategi 
capabilities between the Soviet Union and the Unite 
States had narrowed considerably, thus diminishin 
the risk of American counteraction. Secondly, th 
United States itself was gripped by domestic turmo 
that caused President Johnson not to seek a secon 
term, which meant that the United States would b 
temporarily governed by a lame-duck President les 
likely to act vigorously in countering Moscow. Thir 
the US President was psychologically vulnerable b 
cause he was anxious to cap his political career b 
making a state visit to Moscow and was therefor 
predisposed not to react in a way that might result i 
the cancellation of his prospective trip. And fourthy 
the Chinese leadership was involved in a debilitating 
internal power struggle that deprived it, too, of thé 
capacity to react effectively. 

Whereas the Israeli defeat of Egypt in 1967 ha 
had a traumatic impact in Moscow, the successf 
outcome of the decision to intervene in Czechoslov 
kia seems to have had an electrifying effect upon th 
Soviet leaders. Since that time, they have appeare 
more decisive, self-assured, and confident in the co 
rectness of their judgments. The regime has bee 
considerably strengthened, and although Brezhn 
still has his critics and detractors, his position in t 
leadership has been conspicuously enhanced. T 
most immediate manifestation of this new self-con 
dence was the enunciation of the Brezhnev Doctri 


ern Europe.? 
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Eastern Europe with the formal acceptance by the 
pean status quo.? Juridically this has been ex- 


many with Poland and the Soviet Union, the Quadri- 
)partite Agreement on Berlin signed on September 3, 
1971, Bonn’s instrument of adherence to the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, and 
other related documents. 
_ Although the original reach of the Brezhnev Doc- 
rine has been contracted somewhat to exclude Yu- 
pslavia, the Soviet sphere in Eastern Europe has 
aeen largely stabilized, with the defiance of Romania 
siderably muted. The reassertion of Soviet confi- 
dence may also have been instrumental in impelling 
Soviet Union to confront the Chinese militarily 
the Ussuri in early 1969—a confrontation which 
emingly achieved its immediate aim of frightening 
the Chinese, but was also instrumental in persuading 
1 Chinese to mend their fences with the United 
tates. Just as the China problem has been an im- 
Ortant stimulus to the USSR to reach agreements in 
2° West, the Soviet problem has impelled China to 
Ove toward the West as well, given favorable cir- 
stances. To this degree, the Soviet reassertion 
confidence may have set in motion patterns of 
lignment that will have long-range implications. 
The revival of Soviet self-confidence has left its 
print not only in Central and Eastern Europe but 
so in other parts of the world where the Soviet 
on has undertaken the commitments of a global 
dwer. The decisive nature of Soviet action in 
techoslovakia and its salutary impact (from the So- 
point of view) on West Germany, the United 
ates and NATO, and others, aroused expectations 


For a discussion of the broad implications of the Brezhnev 

iné, see the author's Process and Power in Soviet Foreign 

icy, Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 1971. 

* For further elaboration see the author's “Soviet Aims in East 
pe,”” Current History (Philadelphia), October 1970. 


ein Moscow announced in advance that the So- 
viet Union would no longer tolerate any internal or 
xternal challenge to its authority and hegemony in 


The reassertion of Soviet self-confidence has pro- 
ced dramatic results in the form of a string of 
ccesses in foreign policy since the Czechoslovak 
ccupation, and this has continued to reinforce So- 
self-assurance. The most important practical re- 
Its have been the reversal by the Brandt govern- 
ment of the Erhard-Kiesinger Ospolitik and the halt- 
ing of the Western policy of “bridge-building” to 


estern powers of the post-World War II East Euro- 


essed in the two treaties concluded by West Ger- 


—on the part of Moscow’s non-Communist Cclient- 
States—of more credible Soviet commitments, and 
these expectations were reciprocated by Soviet will- 
ingness to give these commitments formal juridical 
expression. Thus, during the past year, the Soviet 
Union has signed no less than three “Treaties of 
Peace, Friendship and Mutual Assistance” with non- 
Communist states: Egypt, India and Iraq, in that 
order. While these treaties are not formal treaties of 
alliance, they can only be defined as proto-military 
alliances, since a common feature is that their provi- 
sions are so devised that the Stronger party can, if it 
wishes, come to the assistance of the weaker in 
accordance with the articles dealing with “mutual 
consultations” and “appropriate effective measures” 
in the event of attack or threat of attack. Further- 
more, each of these new Soviet treaty partners is the 
beneficiary of increased Soviet military and eco- 
nomic assistance. In short, the treaties convert all 
three countries into de jure client-states and de 
facto protectorates of the Soviet Union.‘ 


sss 


4 Full texts of the treaties with Egypt and India can be found, 
respectively, in Pravda (Moscow), May 28, 1971 and /zvestia 
(Moscow), Aug. 10, 1971. The chief distinction between the two 
treaties is that the Egyptian treaty contains provisions relating to 
“cooperation in the military field.” Article 8 reads: “Such cooperation 
will provide, in particular, for assistance in the training of UAR 
military personnel and in mastering the armaments and equipment 
delivered to the United Arab Republic for the purpose of increasing 
its capabilty for eliminating the consequences of aggression, as 
well as for increasing its ability to withstand aggression in general.” 
There is no counterpart to this article in the treaty with India. 
Otherwise, the two treaties share the following significant provisions: 
Each party pledges not to enter or participate in military alliances 
directed against the other, or to allow its territory to be used 
militarily by another party attacking the other; each pledges to refrain 
from giving assistance to a third party involved in armed conflict 
with the other; in the event of attack or threat of attack upon one of 
the parties, mutual consultations are provided for to deal with it; 
and finally, each side pledges not to make commitments to third 
states incompatible with the treaty and declares that no existing 
commitments to third parties are incompatible with the treaty. 
Significantly, however, the treaty with India covers secret as well as 
open commitments to third parties, reaffirms India’s “policy of 
nonalignment,” and also includes the specific phrase “will not make 
any commitments that may be militarily detrimental to the other 
side,’’ whereas none of these provisos is in the treaty with the UAR. 

The most recent of the three treaties, that with iraq (full text 
published in Pravda, April 10, 1972), embodies some noteworthy 
variations from the treaty with Egypt. Art. 2 of the Egyptian treaty 
defines the UAR as a state ‘which has set as its goal the socialist 
reconstruction of society," whereas socialism is not mentioned in the 
Iraqi treaty; on the other hand, Art. 4 of the latter pledges “a 
steadfast struggle against imperialism and Zionism,” whereas 
Zionism is not mentioned in the UAR treaty. The most notable 
difference, however, is in the military provisions, which are more 
precise and elaborate in the Egyptian treaty than in the treaty with 
Iraq. In contrast to the detailed provisions of Art. 8 of the UAR 
treaty, already quoted above, Art. 9 of the Iraqi treaty merely states 
that both parties “will continue to develop cooperation in strengthen- 
ing their defense capabilities.” 
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The treaty with India, moreover, effectively evis- 
cerates the legal remains of the Sino-Soviet military 
alliance in the event of a Sino-Indian war. Indeed, 
during the Indo-Pakistan war of late 1971 it was 
revealed that the Soviet Union engaged in “appropri- 
ate effective measures” to deter the Chinese from 
supplying material assistance to Pakistan, including 
the discreet movement of Soviet troops along the 
Chinese border. Conversely, the treaty formally in- 
volves India in the Soviet encirclement -and contain- 
ment of China, a matter which will be discussed 
later in another connection. 


The Shifting Strategic Balance 


What accounts for this resurgence of self-confi- 
dence in the Soviet leadership, and how will it affect 
future Soviet behavior in world affairs? The first 
question is easier to answer than the second, be- 
cause the new horizons created for Soviet foreign 
policy by the factors which have brought about the 
recrudescence of Soviet self-assurance are many, 
and the Soviet leaders themselves remain sharply 
divided as to whether they should use the occasion 
to exercise self-restraint and magnanimously agree 
to choices that would reduce international tensions 
or to opt for policies designed to exploit to the maxi- 
mum whatever momentary advantage exists. 

In any event, the Soviet leaders appear to have 
become persuaded, soon after their remarkably 


Soviet warships maneuvering at an unspecified loca- 
tion in the Mediterranean. The extension of Soviet 
fleet activity into wider areas reflects the shifting 
global balance of strategic forces. 


—TASS photo via UPI cablephoto. 


smooth operation in Czechoslovakia, that the condi 
tions and circumstances that enabled them to ac 
decisively and successfully in that instance were n 
momentarily fortuitous but represented a conditio 
of flux in the military, political, and psychologic 
balance of power that would continue for some tim 
The Soviet reappraisal of power trends since 196 
seems to stress three major elements. First of all, 
takes cognizance of the extraordinary growth of S 
viet strategic and conventional military capabilitie 
which has brought the armed strength of the USS 
up to rough parity with that of the United States 
Second, it sees a corresponding decline of the rel 
tive strategic power of the United States resulting i 
part from the costs of the Vietnam war and in pa 
from US volitional restraints on further quantitati 
armaments expansion. Third, it posits an increasi 
American infirmity of purpose and weakening of w 
and commitment brought about by domestic turb 
lence, by racial and generational conflict, and by t 
social, ideological, and political polarization that h 
resulted. What in 1968 appeared to Moscow to 
perhaps just a momentary upsurge of public demo 
alization and disillusionment with the Johnson a 
ministration over Vietnam now seems to the Kre 
lin to have the character of a continuing and mo 
enduring condition, 

Among other causes of the revival of Soviet sel 
confidence, one might mention the resurgence 
anti-American revolutionary movements, forces a 
regimes of various hues in the Third World and els 
where. Although the Soviet reception of such revol§ 
tionary movements is mixed because they often ref 
resent kaleidoscopic melanges of sectarian and P 
king-inspired groupings that at best may be of m 
ginal value to Soviet policy and sometimes may ev 
be counterproductive, the proliferation of the 
groups is usually accepted by Soviet strategists 
further evidence of the disintegration and dissoluti 
of the fabric of bourgeois and feudal societies. 

As a consequence of all these factors, there h 
been a remarkable revitalization of Soviet will and 
dramatic expansion of Soviet capabilities. Befo 
World War Il, the Soviet leaders possessed the 
and were gripped by a fanatic, focalized purpo 
but they were bereft of capabilities; after the 
they possessed both, but unfortunately for Mosco 


5 See, for the most recent data, The Military Balance, 1971-1972, 
London, Institute for Strategic Studies, 1971; and for a trenchant 
analysis, Walter D. Jacobs, ‘‘Soviet Strategic Effectiveness,’’ Journa 
International Affairs (New York), Vol. 26, No. 1, 1972. 


the United States possessed even more of both es- 
sential ingredients, with the result that for more 
than two decades the Soviet Union was compelled to 
play second fiddle to the United States on the world 
Stage. Today, there is little doubt that the Soviet 
Union, if it cannot boast a clear or even meaningful 
Superiority, is at least no longer second to the US 


in strategic weapons capability.¢ 
_ If the old bipolar international system were stil! 


functioning, with just two players opposing each 
other in a dangerous sort of zero-sum game, this 
development would be cause for grave alarm in an 


immediate operational sense. But the international 


‘System is no longer bipolarized, and power is no 


longer—if it ever was in its entirety—distributed 
and redistributed within the context of a zero-sum 
game. Other powers, particularly China, have as- 
‘sumed a greater importance, and although they are 
not sufficiently powerful to challenge the two global 
/powers, they are sufficiently influential, individually 
in some cases and collectively in any event, to seri- 
Ously alter the balance between the two global giants 
and thus to function as objective and prescriptive 
balancing actors. 

For this reason, while most members of the world 
community—with only the clear exception of China 
are fundamentally interested in a meaningful rap- 
prochement or detente between the United States 
d the Soviet Union, they share with the Chinese an 
9pposition to any arrangement that would be tanta- 
Ount to a condominium or dyarchy, with or without 
a division of the globe into spheres of influence. 

Oday, at least three secondary power centers 
Japan, China, Western Europe) and possibly India 
re too powerful to be subordinated or assimilated 
into a sphere of influence of the global powers. The 
nited States and the Soviet Union individually still 
emain in a distinct class by themselves in terms of 
ower magnitude—possessing together perhaps 90 
vercent of effective operational strategic power in 
e international community—and could conceivably 
pose solutions upon the rest of the world if they 
re able to act in concert and with a unified will. 
ch a true dyarchy, however, no longer seems pos- 
ible, and any attempt by the two global powers to 
pose solutions on the secondary power centers, 


'* While the Soviet leadership shows an awareness of this new state 
f affairs, Soviet military writers continue to stress the expansion 
* US strategic Capabilities. For a recent example, see Col. V. Kharich, 
2 Strategic Arms Race in the USA: Reliance on Nuclear Might,” 
¥@ Zvezda (Moscow), July 16, 1971. 


increasingly sensitive and alert to any such tend- 
ency, could be expected to meet with more intensive 
and extensive defiance and incur higher costs than 
previously. 


Internal Debate on Global Strategy 
EE he 


These fortuitous changes in the Strategic balance 
create both opportunities and risks for the Soviet 
leaders. They provide Moscow with a wider range of 
options, including some that would stabilize the ex- 
isting situation and reduce international tensions as 
well as others that would expand Soviet power and 
influence at the risk of generating greater tensions 
and dangers. As in the past, these choices can be 
expected to divide the Soviet leadership, but 
whereas before 1968 the divisions reflected a condi- 
tion of relative Soviet Strategic inferiority, since 
1968 they have revolved around options created by 
the growth of Soviet power and the contraction of 
American global commitments. The Kremlin’s 
choices, however, are complicated by the fact that 
Chinese power has also grown qualitatively during 
this period. The Soviet Union, unlike the United 
States, now finds itself vulnerable to nuclear devas- 
tation from two directions, and some Soviet leaders 
tend to see the problem as one of how to take advan- 
tage of the new strategic balance while China is stil! 
relatively weak. For the Chinese, on the other hand, 
the question is how to postpone a showdown with 
the USSR while they are still weak. The immediate 
resolutions of these interlocking sets of problems 
have apparently been separate decisions by Moscow 
and Peking to reduce tensions with the United 
States. These decisions suggest that both Commun- 
ist powers no longer see the United States as posing 
an immediate threat to themselves—or rather that 
each of them views the other as a greater threat to 
its own interests than the United States. 

The evidence is strong that elements in both the 
Chinese and Soviet leaderships perceive the lessen- 
ing threat from the US as reflecting American de- 
cline, although some Soviet commentators warn that 
the US retreat from globalism, rather than reflecting 
a crippling of objective potential, is volitional and 
represents merely a temporary phase of debilitation 
of will stemming from disappointment and disillu- 
sionment over the costs, both domestic and foreign, 
of trying to police the world. Given the immense 
industrial and technological capacity of the US, 
according to this view, the situation could once 
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again change very quickly if the American public 
should become sufficiently aroused to resume the 
arms race. Hence, there have been powerful voices 
in and around the Soviet leadership arguing that the 
time is ripe for a stabilization of the arms race at 
current levels, since it would provide Moscow with 
ample “sufficiency” to pursue its aims without pro- 
voking fears in America that might refuel demands 
for an escalation in US capabilities. These voices 
still recall with concern the consequences of Khru- 
shchev’s irresponsible bluffing in the late 1950's 
which gave rise to the ‘missile gap” myth in the 
United States and the consequent spurt in American 
strategic capabilities.” 

Furthermore, a detente with the United States, 
and with NATO generally, would defuse international 
tensions, stabilize the status quo in Germany to So- 
viet advantage, reconfirm Western recognition of 
Eastern Europe as a Soviet sphere of interest, and 
open up vast opportunities for expanding trade and 
commercial relations with the industrial capitalist 
states. The Soviet leadership is particularly eager to 
import advanced technology from the United States, 
especially in the computer realm, and is interested 
in importing consumer goods which its own economy 
is unable to deliver in sufficient quantities, as well as 
entire factory installations. Finally, detente with the 
United States and the West, in addition to protecting 
Russia’s western flank in the event of a conflict with 
China, would create the conditions for a shift in 
economic priorities away from heavy industry and 
defense to consumer goods, light industry, agricul- 
ture, and public services. 

The controversy over options in Soviet foreign 
policy thus merges with the debate over economic 
priorities. For decades now, the continuing post- 
ponement of priorities for the consumer sector has 
been officially justified in terms of Soviet foreign 
policy obligations and security considerations. Soviet 
Premier Kosygin’s revelation at the 24th Party Con- 
gress that the Soviet military establishment had 


7 For example, in what might be considered a cautionary warning 
that a policy based on achieving Soviet superiority might simply 
refuel the arms race and backfire, Georgi Arbatov, director of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences’ Institute of the USA, points out that 
during ‘‘the very alarming experience of the previous decade, the 
1960's, . . . the USA’s strategic arsenal increased by 10 to 12 times. 
An aggressive war against the Vietnamese people was started. Israel 
launched aggression against the Arab states. ... And in 1962, as a 
result of the Carribbean crisis, the USA and the USSR found 
themselves rather close to the brink of war. ... If the 1970’s are 
merely a repetition of the 1960’s . . . peace may be seriously 
jeopardized.” ‘“‘A Step in the Interests of Peace,’’ SShA— 
Ekonomika, Politika, Ideologiia (Moscow), November 1971. p. 56. 


been absorbing about 25 percent of all funds availa- 
ble for economic development over the preceding 
five years was tantamount to an accusation that de- 
velopment of the consumer sector of the economy 
was being frustrated by the terrible appetites of the 
military, whose chief spokesman at the Congress, 
Defense Minister Marshal A. A. Grechko, demanded 
an even larger share of the nation’s resources as he 
continued to emphasize that the United States and 
NATO were plotting aggressive actions and spending 
huge sums on armaments in order to dictate to the 
Soviet Union from “‘a position of strength.” & 

As Soviet policy has tended to become increas 
ingly oriented toward internal constituencies, variou 
groups, institutions, and personalities have become 
polarized into two competing constellations: a secu 
rity-productionist-ideological grouping and a con4 
sumptionist-agricultural-public services grouping 
which take opposite stands with reference to the 
distribution of investments, resources, and expendi 
tures on the basis of their conflicting assumptions) 
and/or expectations concerning the likelihood of 
heightened international tensions or of a relaxatio 
cum detente. This issue has agitated the Soviet 
leadership since Stalin’s death, the basic arguments} 
remaining relatively intact as leading political per 
sonalities changed sides and exchanged arguments 
in accordance with their political and factional inter 
ests at any given time. Thus, Khrushchev, when hé 
was challenging Malenkov before 1955, emerged as 
a leader of the security-productionist-ideologica§ 
forces against Malenkov, but once he became firmly§ 
installed in power after July 1957, he switched oven 
to the consumptionist-agricultural-public serviced 
constellation.?° 


8 Pravda, April 7, 1971. 

9 The conflicting views of these opposed interest groupings have 
found frequent expression in Soviet writings. For example, an 
exponent of the consumptionist viewpoint, commending Soviet efforts 
to lower international tensions and check the arms race, wrote in 
1969 that ‘experience has proven that only under conditions of 
a relaxation of tensions is it possible to concentrate a maximum of 
resources for accomplishing plans for the building of communism”’ 

(K. P. Ivanov, Leninskie osnovy vneshnei politiki SSSR [Leninist 

Fundamentals of the Foreign Policy of the USSR], Moscow, 1969, 

p. 50). On the other hand, a military spokesman, writing in the | 

official organ of the Soviet Defense Ministry, paraphrased Lenin in a 

effort to imply that no ceiling should be placed on military | 

spending. ‘‘Everyone will agree,”’ he wrote, ‘that an army that does 

not train itself to master all arms, all means and methods of warfare | 

that the enemy possesses, or may possess, is behaving in an 

unwise or even criminal manner.” (A. Lagovsky, ‘‘The State’s | 
| 
| 
| 


Economy and Its Military Might,’? Krasnaia zvezda, Sept. 25, 1969). 
10 See H. S. Dinerstein, War and the Soviet Union, New York, 
Praeger, 1959. 
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_ By and large, Brezhnev and Kosygin have at- 
empted to steer a middie course between the two 
drincipal demand-sector coalitions. Although on bal- 
= the military and heavy industry groups appear 
70 have increased their influence in shaping Soviet 
priorities and their preferences continue to be fa- 
bred over those of the consumptionists, the regime 
compromised the issue by simultaneously sup- 
dorting both detente abroad and a high level of de- 
se expenditures and priority for heavy industry at 
: in an endeavor to demonstrate that detente 
»0licies need not lead to an immediate reorientation 
budgetary priorities detrimental to the interests of 
he military and heavy industry. However, stepped- 
D Soviet military commitments to Egypt, stronger 
dlitical commitments to India, the growing Chinese 
lear capability, the deteriorating situation in 
»zechoslovakia before August 1968, and the ambiva- 
snt character of the defense debate in the United 
itates have all had a part in reinforcing the skepti- 
ism of the military and their allies as to the desira- 
lity of detente-oriented policies. Furthermore, it is 
ossible that the military’s opposition to detente pol- 
sies is also motivated by expectations of new oppor- 
ities for the expansion of Soviet influence as the 
trategic power balance vis-a-vis the United States 
ecomes more favorable. At the same time, Soviet 
ilitary leaders apparently perceive that the exploi- 
ion of these opportunities will involve risks, and 
is in turn leads them to keep on pressing for 
gher margins of safety and hence greater defense 
penditures. 


“he Kremlin’s Options 


The revival of Soviet self-confidence, the changes 
i the strategic balance, America’s redefinition of its 
Obal role, and China's efforts to force her way into 
global club have combined to present Moscow 
h a variety of discrete options in the choice of 
and strategy. Some of these, if elected, could 
nge the world into a new era of violence, uncer- 
ty, turbulence, and confrontation; others might 
ovide the foundations for mutually agreed-upon ad- 
stments and arrangements of outstanding ques- 
ns, thus ushering in a long era of negotiation and 
duced tensions. Whatever choices are made by the 
#emlin, they will inevitably be affected by domestic 
Pviet interests as well as by the external environ- 
Pent, and all the available options involve both dan- 
rs and opportunities for the Soviet leaders. What 


these options are with primary reference to dealing 
with the United States on the global strategic level 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Strategic superiority. This would require the 
retention of current economic priorities and continu- 
ous Maximization of Soviet power in order to achieve 
a permanent, clear-cut superiority over both the 
United States and China, individually and jointly. Such 
a policy would be based upon the assumption that 
the Soviet Union will be more able than was the US 
to convert military muscle into diplomatic and for- 
eign policy gains because Soviet power will be con- 
sonant with the rhythm of historical processes 
whereas US power attempted to arrest and reverse 
the wheels of history and consequently was crippled 
by the weight of its own internal contradictions. This 
policy would, in effect, result in the unilateral asser- 
tion by Moscow of a role as “world gendarme” with 
all that that would imply: threats, intervention, impo- 
sition of solutions upon local conflicts, and continu- 
ous global surveillance. 

2. Condominium/ detente based upon Soviet stra- 
tegic superiority. This policy would be similar to the 
first, except that it would not require the same mag- 
nitude of superiority because it would involve a lim- 
ited detente relationship with the United States. As 
Moscow would not challenge the security or vital 
interests of the US directly, the policy would be less 
likely to arouse the kind of fears and anxieties that 
might provoke the American public to support an- 
other round in the arms race. In addition, it would 
envisage expanded commercial contacts with the 
West, enabling the Soviet Union to exploit the tre- 
mendous industrial and technological resources of 
the capitalist world and thus to lessen the pressures 
for an immediate shift in internal economic and 
budgetary priorities; but cultural contacts would re- 
main minimal, and there would probably be a tight- 
ening of ideological controls. Finally, this option, 
which presupposes further and perhaps escalating 
conflict with China, would permit Moscow to concen- 
trate on the Chinese danger without at the same 
time forfeiting the right to make gains at the ex- 
pense of its capitalist American partner at the global 
level—a right which would be impaired if Moscow 
were to accept a limited sphere of interest temporar- 
ily off limits to Soviet intrusion. 

3. Condominium/detente based upon strategic 
parity. This option would more accurately resemble 
a condominium or dyarchy based upon an authentic 
detente relationship. Such a policy would involve for- 
mal agreements establishing both quantitative ceil- 
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ings and limitations on qualitative development and 
deployment of weapons; furthermore, it would re- 
quire agreement on joint measures to keep other 
powers in check by enforcing the nuclear non-prolif- 
eration agreements and obtaining ceilings on the de- 
velopment of capabilities by other nuclear powers 
(France, Britain and China). Beyond this, there 
would be a clear though tacit and indirect demarca- 
tion of US and Soviet spheres of influence; joint 
action would be taken to resolve selected local con- 
flicts; agreements would be devised to allow continu- 
ing rivalry in marginal and peripheral areas of the 
world involving minimal risks of direct confrontation 
and nuclear war. Most importantly this option—in 
calling for a wider orbit of cooperation and a more 
restricted arena of rivalry than does the preceding op- 
tion—would create the conditions for a drastic shift 
in Soviet domestic economic and budgetary priorities 
and a restructuring of the distribution of social and 
political power in Soviet society; hence, it is vigor- 
ously opposed by the Soviet military-industrial com- 
plex embracing the military professionals, the de- 
fense industries, heavy industry, and key personali- 
ties in the party apparatus. Advocates of this policy, 
on the other hand, wish not only to solve internal 
economic problems but also to diminish the dispro- 
portionate influence of the Soviet military-industrial 
complex and enhance that of other social and func- 
tional institutions and groups in Soviet society. The 
policy would perhaps allow a wider degree of cul- 
tural, educational, and scientific exchanges, but 
even under this option Moscow would not formally 
relinquish its broad ideological goals or accept “‘ide- 
ological coexistence” as the basis for agreement. 

4. Entente with the United States. An entente 
would involve radical changes in Soviet attitudes tan- 
tamount to agreement on first principles with the 
United States. It is doubtful that any serious senti- 
ment exists within the inner circles of Soviet power 
for this option, although some progressive and dem- 
ocratic intellectual groups centering upon individu- 
als like the dissident nuclear physicist Andrei 
Sakharov advocate what amounts to an entente 
relationship.1! Thus, the “democratic movement” in 
Russia calls not only for administrative reforms de- 
signed to enhance efficiency, but also for drastic 
political and social reforms that would indeed result 
in the possibility of agreement on first principles 
with the United States. 


ee espaseensereseserestnnnnsnennneneseens 


11 See Andrei Sakharov, Progress, Coexistence and Intellectual 
Freedom, New York, W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1968. 


5. Triarchy with the United States and Chiné 
This also is not a likely possibility as it would invol 
agreement with China, which poses insuperab 
problems for the Soviet Union. It would entail satisf 
ing not only Chinese national demands against t 
USSR (on territorial boundaries, for example) b 
also Peking’s demand for parity in the world Co 
munist movement. If agreement could be reache 
with the Chinese on these two vital issues, Mosco 
would presumably have little use for a condominiu 
or triarchy of any kind with the US as Soviet polic 
could then be founded on Sino-Soviet reconciliatio 
which would in effect present Moscow with a who 
new set of possible options. (As indicated earlie 
Soviet options relating primarily to relations wit 
China will be discussed later.) 


The Case for Detente-cum-Parity 


These, then, are the broad options that have co 
fronted the Soviet leadership in deciding the USSR 
global strategy. The author has discussed at consic 
erable length elsewhere the views and attitudes 
different Soviet groups with respect to some of thes 
options.!2 Suffice it to note here that controvers 
within the leadership has probably centered on t 
first three options, and that the debate has appa 
ently tended more and more to narrow down to t 
second and third—that is, to condominium/detent 
based on Soviet strategic superiority vs. condomi 
um/detente based on strategic parity. The terms ¢ 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Agreement signed 
Moscow during President Nixon’s recent visit sug 
gest that those in the Soviet leadership who advoca 
detente based on parity have won out in the intern 
debate—at least for the time being. It may therefo 
be useful to take a detailed look at the perceptio 
that appear to underlie this decision. 

Although certain members of the top Soviet leag 
ership—notably, Premier Kosygin, President Pog 
gorny, D. S. Poliansky, and G. |. Voronov—can bf 
identified as advocates of the detente-cum-parity pi 
sition, its most articulate public proponents appeg 


12 “The Soviet Military-Industrial Complex—bDoes It Exist?,’”’ Jourr@ 
of International Affairs, No. 1, 1972. See also the author’s 
“Foreign Policy Perspectives in the Sixties,’ in A. Dallin and 
T. Larson, Eds., Soviet Politics Since Khrushchev, Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1968; ‘‘Soviet Foreign Policy at the Crossroads,” 
International Organization (New York), No. 3, 1969; and “Internal 
Politics and Foreign Policy in the Soviet System,” in R. Barry Farrel® 
Ed. Approaches to Comparative and International Politics, Evanston, 
IIl., Northwestern University Press, 1966. 
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be the Americanologists in the Soviet Academy of 


siences, the most conspicuous of whom are the two | failed, but at the same 


yyens of Soviet Americanology, Georgi Arbatov, 
irector of the Academy’s Institute of the USA, and 
. Inozemtsov, Director of the Academy's Institute of 
orld Economy and International Affairs. The former 
also a member of the Central Auditing Commis- 
on, and the latter is a candidate member of the 
irty Central Committee. Thus, both are members 
the outermost rings of the inner circles of Soviet 
wer and have access to the top decision-makers. 
In a succession of remarkable and audacious ex- 
sitions of this position over the past several years, 
batov bases his arguments on a subtle and rela- 
'ely sophisticated analysis of US domestic and for- 
3N policy. His analysis is extraordinarily nonpolem- 
al in tone and marked by pragmatic realism; yet it 
framed within orthodox doctrinal parameters, pos- 
1g the steady growth of Soviet power on the one 
nd and the bankruptcy of US globalism and con- 
ued US domestic turmoil on the other. 

Writing in 1970, Arbatov asserted that US global- 


PSU General Secretary Leonid |. Brezhnev (representing the Presidium of the USSR Supreme S 
‘S President Richard M. Nixon sign the USSR-US Strategic erms umitatlon é agreement in | 
6, 1972. Soviet leaders standing behind the signers inciude, fron 
asechko, Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin, Dmitri S. Poliansky, Boris N. Po, nomarev, Soviet Pr 

. Podgorny, Fiodor D. Kulakov, Mikhail A. Suslov, Semion K. Tsarapkin, 
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ism based on the concept of “world gendarr he 
time, he gave no comfort 
the advocates of Soviet superiority when he empha- 
sized that “no single country can govern worldwide 
processes.” 13 In another roundabout hint that stra- 
tegic superiorit y fueled the arms race and created | 
temptations to engage in actions that undermined 
the possibility of detente and coexistence, he recited 
his version of how Presid nt Jonnson—at a time 
when the US enjoyed Strategic superiority—had con- 
verted the policy of ‘“bridge-build ng into a ploy to 
Cc . a ‘ale - ~~ 
undermine Soviet authority in the USSR’s own 
sphere: 
At thea time t [ e the nlicy of Hridg 1ing) Was 
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dent that, at the outset, it was subjected to a fire of 
criticism by the extreme Right in the USA... . 
However, the “bridge-building” policy soon _pre- 
sented itself... as a platform for extended subver- 
sive activity aimed at dissolving the socialist com- 
monwealth and undermining [its]... social system." 


In the same article, Arbatov argued that while US 
global strategy was crumbling and the role of “world 
policeman” had already been renounced by Presi- 
dent Nixon prior to his election to the White 
House,?® the collapse of US “globalism” as distinct 
from its role as a global power not only could create 
problems for US foreign policy but would confront 
the Soviet Union and other countries with new, hard 
choices. The US, he cautioned, would remain a pow- 
erful and formidable power for many years, although 
its opportunities would progressively diminish. 
Under these circumstances, Arbatov saw the appro- 
priate Soviet response to be one of continuing to 
blunt American foreign policy and to deter Washing- 
ton from residual acts of foreign intervention as the 
US retrenched, but at the same time acting to pre- 
vent acute local conflicts from escalating or spread- 
ing. “The matter at issue,” he wrote, “is essentially 
that of further limiting the freedom of action of im- 
perialism—above all, US imperialism.” 16 

More than a year later, in May 1971, Arbatov 
emphasized the increasing impact of domestic con- 
flict and disturbances as a factor restraining US for- 
eign policy and suggested that a new strategic bal- 
ance was taking shape as a result of this in combina- 
tion with the growth of Soviet power: 


The past five-year period confronted imperialism, in- 
cluding American imperialism, with new realities— 
above all a further change in the alignment of forces 
between the two world social and economic systems 
in favor of socialism. Throughout the past few years, 
this process has grown in two ways, so to speak. It 
has proceeded both through the further strengthen- 
ing of the positions of the Soviet Union, the other 
socialist countries and the international workers’ and 
liberation movements, and through the serious exac- 
erbation of the internal contradictions in the imperi- 
alist camp itself.” 


14 /bid., p. 10. 

15 See Richard M. Nixon, ‘‘Asia After Viet Nam,”’ Foreign Affairs 
(New York), October 1967, pp. 111-25. 

16 Arbatov, ‘‘American Foreign Policy on the Threshold ...,” p. 17. 

17 “American Imperialism and New World Realities,’’ Pravda, 
May 4, 1971. 


The United States was thus being forced to adjust te 
the new strategic equation, and Arbatov went on te 
pose the logical question: “How should the attempts 
of the imperialist bourgeoisie to adapt to the ne 
world situation be treated?” 


rbatov’s counsel was both measured and pru 

dent. He gingerly warned against resorts te 

threats and force to take advantage of the situ 
ation and explicitly advocated that the Soviet Unio 
should respond positively to any realistic adjust 
ments the United States sought to make in order t¢ 
ameliorate its difficulties, even though such a coursé 
might be attacked by unnamed quarters as “refo 
mist” or “revisionist”: 


.. it does not at all follow from this [new strategic 
balance] that elements of realism in the domestic 
and foreign policies of the capitalist powers have n¢ 
importance and should be rejected on the grounc 
that such attempts express an endeavor to preserve 
imperialism, to prevent new shocks and political fai 
ures for imperialism. Needless to say, any conces 
sions by imperialism, any steps in the direction a 
adapting to the existing situation, objectively expres 
this kind of class interest of the bourgeoisie. B 
such steps signify forced concessions under the 
pressure of the forces of peace and progress anc 
objectively can have consequences that correspon¢ 
to the people’s interests. . . . The peoples of socia 
ist states are by no means indifferent to the direc 
tion in which international relations develop—in th 
direction of preparations for thermonuclear war or i. 
the direction of the peaceful coexistence of state. 
and a political detente which, of course, does no 
abolish the struggle between the two systems itse 
but moves it into channels in which this struggl 
does not lead to military conflict. The significance 0 
these distinctions was emphasized by V. /. Leni 
who pointed out that one should take different att 
tudes toward those representatives of the bourgeoi. 
camp who “gravitate toward the military resolutio 
of questions” and toward those who “gravitate tc 
ward pacifism, even if they are of the very worst so 
and, from the standpoint of communism, canno 
withstand even the slightest criticism.” 38 


But perhaps the most ambitious and elaborat 
examination of the preconditions for, and generd 


18 /bid. 
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configuration of, a detente based on strategic parity 
was provided by Arbatov in November 1971. Hailing 
the projected visit of President Nixon to Moscow as a 
“positive act,” he noted: 


The possibility of the normalization of Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations, just as the sphere of such normaliza- 
tion, is determined by the interests of the two states. 
If spheres of common interests exist, normalization 
is possible. If there are no such spheres, it will be 
impossible to achieve normalization. How do things 
Stand in this case? Are there problems whose solu- 
tion would be in the interests of the Soviet Union 
nd the USA and at the same time would not be 
ontrary to the legitimate interests of other 
ountries? There certainly are.'9 


As the “most important” of these problems, Arbatov 
isted “the prevention of nuclear war,” stating that 
erybody, including ‘most representatives of the 
ling circles” in America, considers thermonuclear 
ar “a ‘useless’ instrument of policy.” This common 
OuNndation of concern, he argued, establishes the 
dasis not only for a “normalization” of relations but 
or a detente as well. Alluding to previously-signed 
S-Soviet agreements designed to reduce the possi- 
dility of accidental or unauthorized employment of 
uclear weapons, including the “hot line” agreement 
nd its various refinements, Arbatov advocated fur- 
‘her measures that would involve closer Soviet-Amer- 
an collaboration in order to reduce the possibility 
inadvertent confrontation as a result of incre- 
ental escalation: 


‘here is another danger that is less noticeable and 
erefore perhaps more serious: Even if they do not 
eliberately want a world thermonuclear war, states 
ay be drawn into serious conflicts whose escalation 
t some point may get out of contro! and make war 

navoidable. This danger can be prevented only if 
ere is a radical improvement in the international 

| tuation.2° 


at the Soviet leaders already accept the wisdom of 
is view was demonstrated by their refusal to be 
agged into a confrontation with the United States 
pver the mining of the Haiphong harbor on the eve 
yf President Nixon's visit to the Soviet Union. When 


49 “A Step in the Interests of Peace,’ SShA—Ekonomika, 
itika, ideologiia, November 1971, p. 55. 
2° /bid., p. 56. 
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asked at a Moscow lecture on the President's visit 
why the Soviet navy did not sweep the mines, V. S. 
Glagolev, a Soviet specialist on arms control, replied 
that “the sweeping of mines takes a great deal of 
time, and furthermore such action on our part would 
greatly aggravate the situation.” 2 


n his November 1971 article, Arbatov went on to 

cite the recent Soviet and Polish treaties with 

Bonn as examples of settlements which defused 
crisis situations and relaxed tensions. His general 
implication was that particular situations, such as 
that in the Middle East for example, could be de- 
fused without the necessity of a substantive or 
definitive settlement: 


Not to stop with what has been achieved, not to rest 
content with an unstable equilibrium between peace 
and war, but to seek a more stable foundation for 
strengthening peace and international security—this 
is an important common interest of the Soviet and 
American peoples, as well as of all the other peoples 
in the world. If this interest finds proper reflection in 
US policy, the sphere of possible cooperation in in- 
ternational affairs will be expanded considerably. 
Within the framework of the overall normalization of 
the international situation, we must extinguish the 
hotbeds of international crises in the Near East and 
Southeast Asia, take new steps to improve the situa- 
tion and set up a reliable security system in Europe, 
and create conditions precluding the possible out- 
break of new crisis situations. Only in this way can 
really durable guarantees of peace be created.?? 


Arbatov further cited the termination or limitation 
of the arms race as lying within the sphere of 
common US-Soviet interest. Emphasizing the oner- 
Ous drain on economic and financial resources for 
both countries, he asserted that these political goals 
are becoming ever more attainable in our era. Then, 
shifting from ‘‘normalization” to more positive mea- 
sures of “detente,” Arbatov stressed that “expansion 
of commercial, economic, scientific, and technical 
cooperation can be an important sphere of common 
interest for the USSR and the USA” and offered 
these vistas of potential cooperative endeavor: 


In conditions of detente, broad possibilities would 


21 The New York Times, May 23, 1972. (Emphasis added.) 
22 “A Step in the Interests of Peace,” /oc. cit., p. 56. 
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open up for cooperation in such spheres as the de- 
velopment of science, the utilization of natural re- 
sources of the oceans, the struggle against pollution 
of the natural environment, etc.?% 


lt should be noted, however, that in all of his 
analyses Arbatov stresses the difficult task of reach- 
ing agreement on specific points and issues and 
warns that “it would be unrealistic to close one’s 
eyes to the very serious obstacles blocking improve- 
ment of Soviet-American relations.”” Understandably 
enough, he points in particular to “influential forces 
in the USA that oppose such an adjustment and are 
trying to drag the country back to the time of the 
‘cold war’,” but needless to say, he could also have 
mentioned the “influential circles” in the Soviet 
Union, including the Soviet military-industrial com- 
plex, that would like to resume the “cold war” under 
conditions of Soviet strategic superiority. 

It should further be noted that Arbatov is careful 
to base his prescriptions on the line laid down by 
Brezhnev at the 24th Party Congress, thus indirectly 
invoking the authority of the party General Secre- 
tary: 


As for the Soviet Union’s position, our line was 
clearly set forth by L. |. Brezhnev, General Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee, at the 24th CPSU 
Congress: “We proceeded from the premise that the 
improvement of relations between the USSR and the 
USA is possible. Our principled line with respect to 
the capitalist countries, including the USA, is con- 
sistently and fully to implement in practice the prin- 
ciples of peaceful coexistence, to develop mutually 
advantageous ties and—with those states that are 
ready to do so—to cooperate in the field of strength- 
ening peace, making mutual relations with these 
states as stable as possible.” 24 


The Brezhnev statement quoted by Arbatov ended 
with a cautionary declaration that the Soviet Union, 
while seeking detente with the US, would still have 
“to consider whether we are dealing with a real de- 
sire to settle questions at the negotiating table or 
with an attempt to pursue a ‘positions of strength’ 
policy.” Similarly, although the results of President 
Nixon’s visit to Moscow would appear to confirm that 
a majority of the Soviet leadership has accepted de- 
tente based on strategic parity rather than on Soviet 


43 [Did 7 paS7: 
24 Ibid. 
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superiority, it must be remembered that there are 
powerful elements in the Soviet hierarchy that are 
undoubtedly still wedded to the goal of superiority as 
expressed in the following statement by a Soviet mil 
itary writer in 1969: 


... Vladimir Ilyich taught that one must pay the 
closest attention to the enemy’s possibilities, stud 
his strong and weak points, and carefully weigh the 
balance of forces. “Everyone will agree,” V. |. Leni 
wrote, “that the army that does not train itself to 
master all types of weapons, all means and methods 
of struggle that the enemy has or may have is behav 
ing unwisely or even criminally” (Vol. XLI, p. 81 
.... Here special attention should be given to the 
words “may have.” This means that it is necessar 
to evaluate the military, economic and scientific po 
tential of a possible enemy on the basis of a carefu 
study both of the existing situation and of realistia 
prospects. Only with such a sober and scientific ap4 
proach can one outline the correct path to they 
achievement of superiority over the enemy in thee 
balance of forces.?5 | 


Moscow’s Iwo Worlds 


So far we have focused our attention on Soviet-US 
interaction and Moscow’s strategic policy optiong 
primarily in relation to the United States. But Sovie 
interaction with the US takes place in only one of the 
two international environments in which the Sovie# 
Union operates, /.e., the general interstate syste 
and the parallel world system of Communist Stateg 
and parties. The network of 14 Communist stateg 
constitutes a subsystem within each of the two inter 
national environments, and thus cuts across the two 
Indeed, from the Soviet point of view, the preseng 
group of Communist states represents the vanguarq 
of a universal system of such states which will even | 
tually displace the existing international order made 
up of Communist and non-Communist states poised 
in varying degrees of protracted coexistence. 

While this is the theory, that theory has in recen | 

| 
25 A. Lagovsky, ‘“‘The State’s Economy and Its Military Might,” | 
Krasnaia zvezda, May 25, 1969 (emphasis added). See also Thomas § 
W. Wolfe, Soviet Interests in SALT; Political, Economic, Bureaucratic 
and Strategic Contributions and Impediments to Arms Contro/, RAN 
Paper P-4702, Santa Monica, Calif., RAND, 1971; and Uri Ra’anan, 
“The Changing American-Soviet Strategic Balance: Some Political 
Implications,’’ Memorandum prepared for the US Senate Committee 


on Government Operations, 92nd Congress, 2nd Session, Washington, 
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D.C., US Government Printing Office, 1972. 
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years foundered on the shoals of both logic and na- 
al interests. The world Communist movement 
become transformed from an instrument of So- 
foreign policy, first, into an arena of conflict, 
troversy, and debate among Communist states 
d parties, and second, into a distinctive interna- 
jonal environment in which the Soviet Union and 
ather Communist states must act and react. Instead 
of assuming the contours of a placid and harmonious 
munity in accordance with the idyllic visions of 
ocialist internationalism,” this distinctive Com- 
unist environment now functions increasingly like 
microcosmic international countersystem akin to 
he general interstate system it has penetrated and 
geeks to displace. Organized into nation-states or 
ational Communist parties that are proto- or poten- 
| Communist states, the Communist world, in 
thful reproduction of the general international 
der, is divided along developmental, racial, and 
eographical lines, structured vertically rather than 
rizontally, and organized hierarchically rather than 
terally, with the Soviet Union at the apex. Further- 
ore, it is polarized by great-power rivalries, 
pheres of influence, and constellations of client- 
fates and parties, and it is regulated by an internal 
alance-of-power mechanism. Its principal mark of 
listinction from the existing order it seeks to replace 
3 the ideological and socio-political content of its 
onstituent states. 

Curiously enough, the Soviet Union increasingly 
iccupies essentially identical positions in both inter- 
ional environments, and its behavior in one envi- 
nment inevitably creates perturbations and rever- 
erations in the other, as imperatives and responsi- 
ilities generated in each tend to come into collision, 
ing the Soviet leaders to establish priorities not 
ly within environments but between them as well. 
e contradictory imperatives stem from the fact 
nat in the Communist environment the challenging 
dwer is China, whereas in the general interstate 
stem Moscow’s principal rival is the United States. 
Recently, the situation in both environments has 
ecome even more seriously complicated for the So- 

leaders because China has now burst out of the 
fines of the Communist environment and is de- 
anding recognition and a role as a third global 
wer in the general international system. This 
means that the Soviet Union is now challenged by 
© global powers: by the United States in one envi- 
ment, and by China in two. 
In dealing with the Chinese, the Soviet leaders 
e failed to exude the self-confidence that they 
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have evinced in dealing with the Americans. Indeed, 
they have periodically given vent to outbursts of irra- 
tionality and desperation where China has been con- 
cerned. The reasons transcend the mere fact that 
China shares a 4,000-mile-long frontier with the So- 
viet Union and that her 800 million population 
presses down like an oppressive incubus upon the 
Soviet psyche. More important, the Chinese consti- 
tute an inside threat to Soviet power and ambition 
because China is part of the socialist commonwealth 
and challenges Moscow's legitimacy and power 
within the world of Communist states and parties as 
well as in the overall international system. For exam- 
ple, Peking cannot be credibly termed an interloper 
in the Kremlin’s ideological garden, which is roughly 
congruent with the Soviet Union's regional sphere of 
influence. Hence, while Soviet leaders have had a 
fair amount of success in employing non-Communist 
states like India as means of countering the Chinese 
challenge, they have been less successful in achiev- 
ing this purpose by using the Communist states, 
which frown on the notion of intra-Communist ideo- 
logical and military coalitions arrayed against one an- 
other. Only Mongolia (which shares a common bor- 
der with both China and the USSR and fears engulf- 
ment by the Chinese) and occupied Czechoslovakia 
have signed military alliances which could be in- 
voked in the event of a Sino-Soviet war; moreover, all 
attempts by Moscow to read China out of the world 
Communist movement or to transform the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization into a potential anti-Peking alli- 
ance have thus far been unsuccessful.?6 Broadly 
speaking, then, the Chinese challenge within the 
Communist camp continues to cripple Russia’s con- 
solidation of control over Eastern Europe, as well as 
over nonruling Communist parties elsewhere, and it 
has been instrumental in facilitating the erosion of 
the Soviet Union's ideological legitimacy and in forc- 
ing her to behave more like an imperial rather than 
an ecumenical power. 


The Dual Threat of China 


Thus, of all the states in the international system, 
only China today poses a direct threat to the Soviet 
territory and at the same time is in a position to 
threaten the Soviet Union with means other than 
nuclear weapons. The American threat to the Soviet 


26 For a detailed discussion of these matters, see the author's 
“Soviet Aims in East Europe,” Current History, October 1970. 
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Union has always exhibited a synthetic, abstract 
quality at the olympian level of strategic and global 
rivalry: US and Soviet troops have never clashed, 
and neither country has territorial demands against 
the other. Their rivalry has mainly been one for 
“world leadership” as champions of contending ideo- 
logical social systems. And in this contention the 
Soviet leaders have derived comfort and sustenance 
from their belief that, no matter how powerful the 
United States, the civilization and social order that it 
represents are in the long run historically obsolete, 
that no matter how protracted and erratic the con- 
test, history and the dialectic will at some point 
catch up with the United States, and it will inevitably 
enter into a period of decline and social dissolution. 

But the same historical and ideological convic- 
tions that sustain the Soviet leaders in their rivalry 
with the United States have tended to produce irre- 
solution, ambivalence, and cognitive inadequacy in 
their approach to China, for the ideological prism 
that they employ to perceive the world provides 
them with little or no guidance about how to cope 
with those who use the identical prism but perceive 
a different rainbow. The Chinese subscribe to the 
same convictions as the Soviets, yet their prognosis 
for “Soviet revisionism” is remarkably similar to 
some of the Soviet predictions of doom for “Ameri- 
can imperialism.”’ Moreover, the Soviet leaders view 
China not as a declining power, but as an ascending 
one; and their awareness of the tremendous material 
and human potential of China, combined with their 
inherent faith in the inevitability of growth and de- 
velopment, can only create in their minds the ine- 
luctability of Chinese paramountcy if they continue 
to subscribe to their own doctrinal postulates. Thus, 
their ideological presuppositions lend credence to 
their visceral fear that Peking’s claim to future world 
hegemony may be stronger and perhaps more war- 
ranted by history than their own. Chinese efforts to 
move the epicenter of the international Communist 
movement, which the Soviets regard as the historical 
vehicle for the future transformation of the world, 
from Moscow to Peking have further stoked this fear. 
According to one Soviet commentator, 


The course of the “great leap” pursued the ambi- 
tious goal of taking a vanguard position among the 
socialist countries. This appealed to Maoist hege- 
monic aspiration. . . . No matter what ultrarevolu- 
tionary phraseology was used to cover up this 
course, its essence remained unchanged ... . to 
establish hegemony in a world devastated by war.... 


It [Peking] would like, in implementing its plans, 
to use the military and economic might of the social- 
ist countries, the strength of the international work- 
ing class and the possibilities of the national libera- 
tion movement, striving to turn these factors into 
tools of its great power hegemonism. . . . It sees 
the Soviet Union, the policy of the CPSU... as the 
main obstacle to the implementation of its hege- 
monic aspirations in the international arena.?7 


Furthermore, as a result of these historical and 
ideological beliefs, the Soviet leaders have seemed 
to assume that China’s baffling, obstinate, and per- 
sistent hostility toward the USSR reflects a Chinese 
conviction that Soviet power will eventually be de- 
stroyed or subjugated to Chinese hegemony on the 
road to the final Armageddon with imperialism.” 
This assumption, in turn, has caused the Soviet 
leaders increasingly to regard the military and stra- 
tegic components of the “balance of forces’’ between 
Moscow and Peking as critically important. 

Looking at the Soviet position vis-a-vis China from 
another angle, one can see that Soviet advocates of 
detente with the United States based on strategic 
parity have a powerful ideological argument to sup- 
port that policy, but that the same argument col- 
lapses when applied to China. The argument is that 
strategic parity with the United States is sufficient to 
achieve Soviet aims and purposes because the natu- 
ral movement of world social, political, and historical 
processes is in tune with Soviet goals and because, 
given a constant military equilibrium, any alterations 
in the overall “correlation of forces” can only be ina 
direction detrimental to the US position. It holds 
further that strategic parity is sufficient to deter any 
attempts by the United Sates to intervene in order 
to arrest or reverse these processes (as was possible 
under conditions of US superiority), although on the 
Soviet side it may mean foregoing the option of in- 
tervention (i.e., “export of revolution”) designed to 


271. Aleksandrov, ‘‘Slogans and Deeds of the Chinese Leadership,’” 
Pravda, Sept. 4, 1971. 

28 These Soviet perceptions were undoubtedly reinforced by a 
Chinese attack on both the Soviet Union and the United States durin 
President Nixon’s visit to Moscow, when the central Chinese party 
organ Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s Daily) let loose with a blast 
condemning both powers as the ‘‘archcriminals’”’ of the modern 
world who “‘are colluding and at the same time contending with ea 
other’ for the purpose of dividing the world into spheres of influen 
The paper assured its readers that ‘‘despite the baring of their fan 
and showing of their claws today, the US and Soviet overlords are — 
very weak by nature and nothing but paper tigers,’’ and predicted 
that both would be swept ‘‘into the garbage heap of history.” See 
The New York Times, May 22, 1972. 
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orce or accelerate revolutionary transformations in 
arginal situations. All these assumptions become 
plausible, however, in dealing with Peking. Seen 
om the perspective of the Soviet leaders, China— 
nlike the United States, which is viewed as a power- 
|, capitalist industrial nation in a state of decline 
d on the brink of being consumed by its own 
eveloping internal contradictions—is an underde- 
eloped giant on the rise. Furthermore, and most crit- 
sal, China’s visions and purposes are also in tune 
ith the social and revolutionary processes of his- 
ory, and while the unfolding of the historical dia- 
sctic may be to the detriment of the United States, 
hina will inevitably share some of the benefits. 
ence, in its confrontation with China, Moscow 
annot rely on the assumption that revolutionary 
rces in the world operate solely to Soviet advan- 
ge, for though the “correlation of forces” may en- 
ance the Soviet position vis-a-vis the United States, 
may simultaneously weaken Moscow’s posture vis- 
vis China. 
For the moment, the Soviet leaders can safely 
ccept strategic parity with the United States by 
eezing weapons at current levels and still enjoy 
ynsiderable superiority with respect to China. How- 
ver, some Soviet leaders undoubtedly feel that such 
freeze will inevitably create conditions which will 
low China to improve its relative military position. 
nis is more crucial for Moscow than for Washing- 
n, for while China is in no position to use its devel- 
ding military capability directly against American 
rgets, it can employ both conventional forces and 
rategic weapons against the Soviet Union. As a 
nsequence, the Soviet leaders will probably con- 
que to be concerned about erosion of their relative 
yrategic power as long as it remains frozen by 
#reement with the United States—unless China in 
ye future also enters into arms control agreements 
Jacing a ceiling on her military capabilities. 


ptions Vis-a-vis Peking 


| What options, then, do the Soviet leaders have in 
aling with the Chinese problem? Hypothetically, 
fere are at least three, conceptualized as follows: 
}) reconciliation, (2) annihilation, and (3) prag- 
atic adaptation. 
The avowed Soviet preference is reconciliation, 
d there is no doubt that the Soviet Union is willing 
make a number of compromises and concessions 
4 achieve it, although so far all these efforts have 
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failed. Apparently, there are factions and influential 
individuals in and around the Chinese leadership 
who favor some sort of limited reconciliation with 
Moscow in preference to rapprochement with the 
United States, and the Soviet rulers doubtless con- 
tinue to hope that the death of Mao Tse-tung may 
bring to the fore new Chinese leaders who would 
prefer to select the United States rather than the 
Soviet Union as the “main” or “immediate” enemy. 
But the Soviet leaders seem to entertain no illusion 
that any reconciliation would be more than limited 
and temporary in essence, reflecting the current cal- 
culation of some Chinese leaders that China’s imme- 
diate interest would be better served by colluding 
with Russia against America rather than the other 
way around. Still, they would probably accept even a 
temporary reconciliation as a welcome respite. 

On the Chinese side, however, Mao Tse-tung and 
Chou En-lai are apparently persuaded that under ex- 
isting conditions, with Soviet power on the upswing 
and US power on the decline, a Soviet embrace 
might be more perilous than continued hostility. Fur- 
thermore, they recognize that China’s leverage with 
Moscow against the US is rapidly diminishing, par- 
ticularly since they believe that the United States is 
now retrenching and withdrawing from the Asian 
mainland. Finally, just as the Soviet leaders are de- 
termined never again to accept strategic inferiority 
vis-a-vis the United States, Mao Tse-tung is equally 
determined that China will never again play second 
fiddle to Russia in the world Communist movement, 
and since the Soviet Union is clearly unwilling to 
accept “parity” with China and China does not pos- 
sess sufficient capability to assert equality with the 
Soviet Union in the Communist movement unilater- 
ally, the necessary prerequisite for a reconciliation 
appears to be absent. 

This leads to the second possible option, annihila- 
tion—i.e., the destruction of China’s military capa- 
bility, especially nuclear and strategic. This option 
apparently was pressed vigorously by some elements 
in the Soviet military shortly after the successful 
invasion of Czechoslovakia and the enunciation of 
the “Brezhnev Doctrine.” Sentiments in favor of ad- 
ministering the Chinese a “bloody nose,” as well as 
the notion of a “surgical strike” to arrest or destroy 
China’s burgeoning nuclear arsenal, became quite 
current in Soviet circles. But cooler heads prevailed, 
and Soviet action in the 1969 border conflict on the 
Ussuri was kept at a level sufficient to provide a 
warning “lesson” for the Chinese. However, now 
that China possesses a modest nuclear arsenal and 
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has developed intermediate-range missiles capable 
of reaching major urban and industrial centers in 
the USSR, the risks of a Soviet preventive attack 
have escalated, and annihilation is no longer a viable 
hypothetical option. The Soviet leaders must thus 
learn to live with and adjust to the reality of growing 
Chinese nuclear and missile power and must seek 
other means to deter the Chinese from attempting to 
employ that power against the Soviet Union. 

This leads to the third option, pragmatic adapta- 
tion, which of course may cover a wide range of 
specific policies, depending upon conditions and cir- 
cumstances. Currently, Soviet strategy toward China 
appears to involve four separate but interrelated 
links. The first is a policy of encirclement and con- 
tainment involving primarily non-Communist powers, 
the chief of which is India. Moscow would also like to 
involve Japan in its encirclement strategy now that it 
can no longer count on the US as a tacit partner. 
The second link is an effort to forge an effective, if 
initially selective, anti-Chinese coalition within the 
Communist system of states. So far only Czechoslo- 
vakia and Mongolia have been recruited, but the 
Soviet effort will continue. 

The third link is active Soviet reinvolvement in 
Southeast Asia and stepped-up assistance to North 
Vietnam. But North Vietnam poses a problem for 
both Communist giants, who have successively 
caused concern in Hanoi as each in turn welcomed 
Nixon to its capital while pledging its own undying 
support of North Vietnam and charging the other 
with designs for a “sellout.” In both summit epi- 
sodes, the North Vietnamese have tried to compli- 
cate matters by deliberately escalating the war and 
compelling President Nixon to retaliate, hoping that 
this would create sufficient embarrassment, first in 
Peking and later in Moscow, either to cause them to 
cancel their invitations to the President or to cast a 
pall over the negotiations. Both Communist giants, 
however, apparently felt that they had their own fish 
to fry and gave Mr. Nixon’s visits higher priority in 
their respective calculations than they gave to the 
feelings of North Vietnam. Since both Moscow and 
Peking welcomed the US President, neither could 
gain any advantage over the other in Hanoi on this 
issue. And since North Vietnam is dependent upon 
the Soviet Union and China for its military supplies, 
it is hardly in a position to threaten them, individu- 
ally or collectively. 

Moscow’s decision virtually to ignore the mining 
of Haiphong harbor and other North Vietnamese 
ports and to extend a warm welcome to President 
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Nixon was a signal to Hanoi that a detente with the 
United States and the Western powers was of more 
vital interest to the Soviet leaders than the specific 
character or degree of Hanoi’s victory. As Mosco 

views the situation, the US has already conceded 
virtual defeat in Vietnam and is merely seeking a 

“honorable” exit, while the North Vietnamese are 
only delaying the inevitable US withdrawal because 
of the specific character of the victory they seek. As 
far as Moscow is concerned, this is a luxury fo 
which Hanoi must be prepared to pay, and the Soviet 
Union has shown, by receiving President Nixon, tha 
it will not allow Hanoi to complicate its larger de 
sign. The initial reassertion of Soviet interest in Viet 
nam after Khrushchev’s ouster was clearly designed 
to prevent Hanoi from falling completey unde 
Chinese influence, and it is not likely that Mosco 

anticipates that North Vietnam, once the war is over 
will join Moscow’s Chinese encirclement strategy. In 
stead, Hanoi will probably continue to play its twa 
Communist allies off against one another—and per 
haps even engage in its own version of ‘collusion’ 
with the United States. 

The fourth and final link in the Soviet leaders 
current China policy is detente with the United 
States and the West. This detente, which encompas 
ses the new treaties with West Germany, means i 
effect US and West German acceptance of the Eas 
European status quo, and it also creates at the ver 
least a foundation for defusing and managing Sovi 
et-American conflict over the Arab-Israeli question 
The detente thus serves to stabilize and secure the 
Soviet western flank and ipso facto strengthens thé 
Soviet Union’s strategic position in dealing with 4 
hostile China. Detente with the West is therefore one 
of the main ingredients—together with the USSR’s 
quasi-military treaty with India, its anti-Chinese alli 
ances with Czechoslovakia and Mongolia, and contin 
ued assistance to North Vietnam in order to at leas 
neutralize Hanoi in the Moscow-Peking conflict—i 
the Soviet leaders’ current policy of pragmatic adap 
tation to China’s growing power. 

For the long run, Moscow no doubt hopes for a 
amelioration of the China situation, either throug 
changes in the Peking leadership and the assertion 
of authority by new generations, or through more 
“responsible” Chinese behavior as a result of growt 
and development. But should this not occur, the So 
viet leaders envisage that there will be sufficien} 
basis for Moscow to form a common front agains} 
China with other major powers in the world, who will 
presumably become increasingly threatened ag 


China's development extends her strategic reach to 
all corners of the globe. The Soviet leaders probably 
anticipate that at some future date China may 
become the single most powerful state in the world. 
but surely not sufficiently mighty to overwhelm all 
the others combined. This also suggests that at 
some future point the disparate policies which 
Moscow has been pursuing in the Third World. in 
Western Europe, with the United States, and else- 


where will be merged and unified. For the time | 


being, the Russians will continue to operate on the | 
dual track of global power and revolutionary power, | 


but at some point these two may be brought into | 


inevitable conflict as Moscow attempts to mobilize 
both Communist and non-Communist countries 
‘against the Chinese threat. 


The Impact of De-Bipolarization 


_ In all this, it is apparent that the Soviet leaders | 
have had to revise their strategic thinking drastically | 


aS a consequence of the new triangulation of world 
politics. Originally, they evidently anticipated that a 
change in the strategic balance between the United 
States and the USSR would merely alter the power 


relationship between the two global powers. Thus, it | 


Would greatly increase the Soviet Union’s freedom of 
action around the world. But things did not turn out 
as Moscow expected, for the shift in the strategic 
Yalance altered the entire international landscape by 
2ncouraging China and the United States to move 
Oward a rapprochement. This rapprochement can 
2€ viewed as stemming from the virtually simultane- 
MUS realization in Peking and Washington that exist- 
ng Sino-American animosity strengthened Moscow’s 


tand with both of them, and that, correspondingly, a | 


approchement would diminish and even in some 
espects nullify Soviet gains flowing from the chang- 
ng balance of power. 

From the standpoint of the Soviet leaders, the 
Onversion of the bilateral Soviet-Chinese and Sovi- 
t-American relationships, in which the USSR was 
ither clearly the strongest party or on the way to 
coming the stronger party, into a triangular rela- 
jonship has served to reduce the relative leverage of 
ne Soviet Union with respect to both China and the 
Inited States, for it has restricted the options and 
atitude of action that they would have enjoyed in a 
ipolar or a double-bipolar situation. President Nix- 
ms visit to Peking, in short, has tended to limit 
hatever gains the Soviet Union made as a result of 
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A symptom of de-bipolarization—yY. A. Malik, Soviet 
Permanent Representative at the United Nati 
greets Chiao-Kuan-hua, chief delegate 
Republic of China, upon the formal 
PRC Delegation in the General Assembly, Nov. 
1971. 
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the change in the strategic balance. In fact, the 
Soviet leaders were fearful, at least for a time, that 
Washington and Peking might conspire and collabo 
rate against Moscow, and their fears 1 wide 


receive 


and repeated articulation in the Soviet press. It 
should be underscored, however, that the Soviet ap- 
prehension was not that a Washington-Peking axis 
threatened Soviet security or interests directly, but 
rather that it would ultimately rob Moscow of the 
possible fruits of strategic parity or superiorit 

The npact of tne triangulatior f PiODd WU t = 
is perhaps most readily visible in the Asian context 
for it was there that Moscow appears to have enter 
tained the greatest nopes of capitalizing on its new 
Strategic position to expand its inftiuence and to cut 
China down to size. Let us, therefore, explore the 
Asian situation briefly 
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Before the dramatic escalation in Soviet military 
capabilities, it seemed clearly in the Soviet interest 
to keep the United States involved on the Asian 
mainland for the short term. Indeed, the Kremlin 
leaders initially sought to use the United States as a 
tacit part of an encirclement and containment strat- 
egy for dealing with China. That strategy relied upon 
the continuation of China’s diplomatic isolation, in 
which Sino-American animosity played the key role. 
What enabled Moscow to think in such terms, of 
course, was the fact that Washington’s pursuit of a 
policy of isolating and containing China placed the 
Soviet and American positions in tandem—some- 
thing that the Chinese leaders recognized quite well, 
as their repeated denunciations of Soviet-American 
collusion against China demonstrated. 

But after the USSR had accomplished its military 
buildup, Moscow’s interests, while not altogether 
clear, seemed to lie in a quick American departure 
from Asia. The buildup had already put the USSR in 
a position to take advantage of a number of situa- 
tions on the Asian continent to enhance its influ- 
ence, as the subsequent course of events in South 
Asia proved. With the United States gone from the 
region, the Soviet Union would plainly be the most 
powerful state there, and this circumstance might in 
itself suffice to persuade Asian states fearful of 
Chinese hegemonic aspirations to scramble under 
the protective umbrella of an Asian security system, 
a scheme which the Soviet leaders have advanced on 
a number of occasions. The American-sponsored 
SEATO might thus give way to a Soviet counterpart. 

To Moscow, the enunciation in 1969 of the 
“Nixon Doctrine” and its specific application to 
Southeast Asia, the policy of ‘‘Vietnamization,” ap- 
peared to be a major step in the desired direction, 
for the Soviet leaders perceived the action as a sig- 
nal of US intent to withdraw militarily from the Asian 
mainland and to allow local conflicts to become indi- 
genized and subject to resolution without benefit of 
American intervention or involvement. However, the 
Chinese discerned similar implications, and while 
one of their more obvious goals has been to expel all 
external intruders from East Asia and they have con- 
sequently welcomed the US policy of indigenization 
of Asian conflicts, they obviously felt that the prema- 
ture withdrawal of the United States might simply 
redound to the advantage of the Soviet Union as long 
as the latter chose to assert itself as an Asian power. 
For this reason, they not only have endeavored to 
reach a measure of understanding with the United 
States but have shown remarkable patience regard- 


ing the American timetable of withdrawal, includi 
the ambiguous matter of the continuing US presenc 
on Taiwan. 

The Soviet leaders, then, foresee the possibili 
that instead of being able to translate their ne 
prowess into political gains in Asia, they will be pr 
vented from doing so by the Sino-American ra 
prochement. One Soviet commentator has expresse 
the matter thus: 


Outwardly, the Chinese leadership appears unco 
promising in its assertion that the affairs of As 
should be settled by Asians, the affairs of Europe & 
Europeans, and the affairs of Africa by Africans. 
may seem that Peking is really concerned over di 
fending the national interests of the peoples a 
states of Asia, Europe and Africa against “the supe 
powers’ interference.” But here, too, this is on 
camouflage. In proclaiming the slogan, “Give Asia 
the opportunity to settle their own affairs and eli 
nate the dominance of the ‘superpowers’ in Asia 
the PRC leadership hopes that China, as the large 
power on the continent, will be able to impose | 
will and solutions on the Asian peoples. 

In this respect, the contacts between unoffici 
American representatives and Chinese leaders 
preparing the ground for Nixon’s visit to the PRC a 
indicative. Mao Tse-tung, in an interview with th 
American journalist E. Snow in December 197 
gave a positive evaluation of the “Vietnamizatio 
policy. According to E. Snow, high-ranking officia 
in China said that Nixon is “withdrawing from Vig 
nam and Asia.” They saw this as an opportunity 
restore the grandeur of the Middle Kingdom and tl 
Asian people’s vassal dependence on China.?9 


‘The Japanese Enigma 
The rising power of Japan introduces anoth} 
complex element into the new triangular configur 
tion of world politics. Japan remains an enigma i 
the Soviet Union as much as for the Chinese. Bog 
Moscow and Peking respect Japan’s mighty 
dustrial and technological base and fear her milita 
potential should the restraining influence of | 
United States be withdrawn or jettisoned. In immeq 
ate terms, both Peking and Moscow recognize t | 
Japan could become the dominant power in E@ 


29 G. Kadymov, ‘‘Class Betrayal is the Essence of the Maoists’ 
‘Superpower Domination’ Thesis,’’ Krasnaia zvezda, Dec. 14, 1971.§ 
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virtually overnight should she choose to trans- 
her tremendous industrial and technological 
bility into a military one. Each would like to use 
n as a counterpoise against the other, without at 
same time exposing itself to manipulation by 
. The Sino-American rapprochement having 
ured a vital link in Moscow's chain of encircle- 
t around China, Japan could become an accepta- 
surrogate, and in a sense her cooperation would 
indispensable to Moscow’s design. On the other 
and, a Sino-Japanese rapprochement could be dis- 
rous for the USSR in East Asia as such a combine 
nen conceivably force the Soviet Union out of the 
rea, or force it to maintain massive military forma- 
* there, draining the Soviet economy and depriv- 
Moscow of the will and energy to pursue global 
»0licies elsewhere. 
Thus, the diminution of American strategic 
er, instead of simply creating unambiguous ad- 
tages for the Soviet Union, confronts Moscow not 
ly with greater opportunities but greater dangers 
well. The most frightening of these dangers might 
a Soviet Union faced with a united Europe in the 
t and a Sino-Japanese coalition in the East, 
ich could effectively and perhaps even perma- 
tly seal Soviet power within its present bounda- 
and create the conditions for its contraction and 
lution in its own developing contradictions. 
h of this is sheer fantasy—for the Soviet lead- 
, no doubt, nightmarish fantasies—but Soviet 
mentators, particularly those who have since 
been vocally articulating the fantasy of a Sino- 
verican rapprochement, are now fantasizing along 
se lines. One recent article put it this way: 


ently Chou En-lai stated that the Common Market 
the “first step on the road to an independent 
ope.” Peking warmly welcomes Britain’s entry 
the Common Market. ..... This position on the 
of the Chinese leaders indicates that they are 
to see a united “Europe for the Europeans” as 
counterweight to the Soviet Union and as their 
ible partner.%° 


China, of course, has comparable fantasies con- 
ing Japan, but fantasies based on concrete his- 
| memories, not simply nightmares. A Soviet- 
nese rapprochement in conjunction with a Sovi- 
dian partnership in the South could vitally crip- 
China’s ambition to function on the world stage 
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as 2 global power. But there are formidable barriers 
to a Soviet-Japanese rapprochement—some trivial, 
some symbolic, and others of substantial magnitude. 

The first is the territorial issue arising from Japa- 
nese demands for the return by the USSR of three 
small islands off the coast of northern Hokkaido. 
These islands are of little or no strategic value to the 
Soviet Union, nor do they contain any important re- 
sources. Nevertheless, they have assumed great 
symbolic and psychological importance for Japan, 
and the issue continues to agitate Soviet-Japanese 
relations, having been responsible most recently for 
Japanese refusal to undertake projects involved in 
the development of Soviet Eastern Siberia. If the 
issue did not go beyond Soviet-Japanese relations, 
there is little doubt that Moscow would willingly re- 
linquish the islands in return for a dramatic improve- 
ment in relations. But Tokyo’s territorial demands 
are psychologically connected with other territorial 
demands against the USSR. In fact, Mao Tse-tung 
himself, in an interview with a group of Japanese 
visitors, not only agreed that Japan’s claim to the 
islands was justified, but proceeded to associate Ja- 
pan’s territorial claims with those of Finland, Po- 
land, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Romania, and 
China against Russia.2! Thus, Moscow fears that a 
territorial settlement involving the return of territo- 
ries to one country would establish a precedent, 
arouse expectations, and certainly aggravate many 
of the muted claims against Soviet territory. More 
importantly, as the Soviet-Chinese border conflict on 
the Ussuri over Chenpao/Damansky island demon- 
strated, the territorial issue is a particularly volatile 
one in Sino-Soviet relations, and a return of some 
small islands to Japan might serve to reexcite the 
appetites of the tigers in Peking. 

The dilemma of both Communist countries in their 
attempt to use Japan against the other is that the 
chief beneficiary of such a policy might be Japan 
itself. Unlike the United States, Japan is a regional 
power, and her interests are more intimately con- 
nected with the Asian mainiand. A strong United 
States might be a temporary interloper in Asian af- 
fairs, but a powerful Japan would be a permanent 
fixture, with all that that implies. What the Japanese 
propose to do with their tremendous capability will 
in large measure determine the responses of the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese. The tripolar world is 
still in embryonic form and could easily be aborted 
before it achieves definitive or even recognizable 


3! Pravda, Sept. 2, 1964. 
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configuration, if Japan chooses to play a diplomatic 
and military role in world affairs commensurate with 
her potential. Should Japan “go nuclear,” for exam- 
ple, and succeed through adroit maneuvering in de- 
veloping a powerful strategic capability, it would se- 
riously alter the overall balance of power and once 
again force a realignment among the major powers 
of the world. 


The Outlook for Moscow 


Confronted by all the manifold complexities of the 
drastically altered global distribution and alignment 
of power, how is the Soviet Union likely to behave? 
Generally speaking, Moscow will probably prefer to 
continue along prudent and well-worn paths, at- 
tempting to retain the main configurations of the 
bipolar system and refusing to recognize that a tripo- 
lar or multipolar system is already here or on the 
horizon. Now that the Soviet Union has achieved 
genuine equality with the US in the international 
arena, the Russians are loath to debase their newly- 
achieved eminence by accepting China as a global 
power, since this would mean according China a 
standing of equality not only in the general interstate 
system but in the world Communist movement as 
well.32 

Thus, the Soviet leaders are likely to try to keep 
membership in the global club restricted to Moscow 
and Washington. At the same time, however, they 
have now recognized the existence of a broader nu- 
clear club than they were previously willing to 
acknowledge. Such recognition was implicit in Mos- 
cow’s call, issued at the 24th CPSU Congress in 
April 1971, for the convocation of a conference of 
the five nuclear powers, including China. Peking, 
however, has spurned the call and awaits formal 
recognition as the third global (as opposed to nu- 
clear) power, while simultaneously professing to re- 
nounce any such heady ambition.%% 

Meanwhile, Moscow can be expected to keep on 


32 Thus, One Soviet commentator petulantly notes that Chinese 
rhetoric about the ‘‘two superpowers’”’ is merely a smokescreen 
behind which “the Peking leaders are trying to create an independent 
ideological and political center (a ‘third force’) . . . [and] they hope 
that, relying on this center, they can turn China into a global 
power and make up for its military and economic potential, which is 
insufficient for the purpose.” G. Kadymov, /oc. cit. 

33 The distinction between ‘‘nuclear powers” and ‘global powers” 
has been clearly though implicitly drawn in Soviet commentaries. E.g., 
see the commentary on the Soviet-proposed conference of the five 
nuclear powers, in Pravda, July 30, 1971. 


refraining from imprudent adventures, but this does 
not mean that the Soviet leaders do not intend te 
employ their strategic prowess so as to score dip 
lomatic gains commensurate with the changing stra 
tegic balance. Since the United States appears to be 
ready to make adjustments conforming to the ne 

distribution of power, Moscow will doubtless proceec 
with the West along the path of limited detente 
through the negotiation of formal agreements, the 
postponement of some problems, and limitation o 
bipower confrontations to certain geographic areas 
where the vital interests of neither party are likely tc 
become involved. Strategic parity may be sufficien 
to enable Moscow to make incremental gains in ma 

ginal areas of the world, and even marginal gains i 
more significant regions, particularly in the Middle 
East at American expense and in South and Sout 

east Asia at the expense of both the US and China 
Marginal gains may be anticipated in Latin Americ 
as well, particularly if more revolutionary regimes o 
the Allende type come to power constitutionally o 
extra-constitutionally. 

Thus, a prudent Soviet foreign policy is not to b 
confused with an inert one, but it remains to b 
seen how successful the Soviet Union will be in cor 
verting its new military muscle into diplomatic gains 
It should be remembered that the USSR, unlike th 
United States, is a revisionist rather than a stat 
quo power, and as long as Soviet revisionist aspira 
tions coincide with the objectives of local revolutior® 
ary movements, Moscow may well be able to mak 
more gains with less power than was the Uniteg 
States. For a status quo power simultaneously | 
deter a powerful revisionist adversary and quash ¢ 
deter indigenous revolutionary movements aroun 
the globe requires clear-cut and overwhelming n 
clear superiority, whereas for Moscow to deter inte® 
vention designed to quash revolutions requires on 
parity. 

Nevertheless, Soviet adjustment to a de-bipola 
ized world in which the USSR may be the para 
mount strategic power will be difficult. The Sovie 
leaders will be catapulted into a strange world, fd 
they are accustomed in both thought and action 
think in terms of bipolarity and zero-sum situation§ 
The world is no longer “we and/or they”: a loss | 
American power is no longer an automatic gain fq 
Moscow. The decline in American power may simph 
create opportunities for other powers to assert the 


selves and thus create more rivals and more prog 


lems for Moscow to deal with. | 
| 
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n the USSR 


$y Keith Bush 
he USSR has not escaped the environmental 
) problems to which all industrializing nations 

have fallen prey. The incidence and scale of 
nvironmental disruption (ED) in the Soviet Union 
ave been diligently chronicled in a number of 
/estern studies.’ Insofar as the extent and overall 
tensity of pollution can be quantified, most ob- 
2rvers would agree that the natural resources of 
re USSR have not been affected to the same degree 
3 those of many advanced Western countries. 
his is attributable to a number of factors—e.g., the 
wer stage of development of many sectors of the 
aviet economy and the relatively low population 
2nsity, even in the more populated portions of the 
Juntry west of the Ural Mountains. The present 
udy will attempt to examine these and other factors 
hich have contributed to a different pattern of 
Wironmental disruption in the USSR and to discuss 
me of the advantages and disadvantages possessed 
/ the Soviet political system and command econ- 
ny in formulating and implementing corrective 
easures. 


Jater Resource Problems 


The most serious environmental issue facing the 
wviet Union is how to protect and utilize its rela- 
ely scarce and unfavorably distributed fresh-water 
pplies. With some 16 percent of the world’s land 
ass, the Soviet Union has only 11 percent of world 
*sh-water supplies, and only 12 percent of this is 
ailable to the densely populated regions of Euro- 
van Russia, the Caucasus, and Central Asia. By 


*. Bush is the Senior Economist of Radio Liberty 
lunich). His articles on Soviet agriculture and eco- 
mics have appeared in many journals and an- 
d/ogies. 
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the end of the century, the urban population will 
have increased to an estimated 216 million (com- 
pared with 143 million today), and per capita con- 
sumption of fresh water in the cities will have leaped 
100 to 150 percent—to about 500 liters a day.? 
Thus, markedly sharper demands will be made on 
the supply of fresh water. Yet this precious resource 
faces diversion and depletion through grandiose 
land-improvement schemes and massive new indus- 
trial uses, and degradation by industrial and sewage 
pollution. 

The most spectacular of the land-improvement 
projects contemplate diverting some of the north- 
ward flow of the great Siberian rivers to irrigate dry 
regions of Kazakhstan and Centra! Asia to the south. 
Soviet and Western specialists have called for fuller 
prior scientific investigation of the possible ecological 
and climatic consequences of such colossal gambles 
with nature’s water balance—possible melting of 
part of the Arctic ice-cap, disruption of the climate 
of the Northern Hemisphere, and major shifts in 
rainfall patterns because of evaporation from millions 
of irrigated hectares.? Yet, work is already under 
way to pump water from the Irtysh River to Kara- 
ganda, and surveying is being done for a canal to 
divert water from the junction of the Tobol and Irtysh 
Rivers to the Aral Lowlands and thence to desert 


1 See for example Marshall Goldman, “The Convergence of 
Environmental Disruption,” Science (Washington, DC), Oct. 2, 1970, 
pp. 37-42, and “Externalities and the Race for Economic Growth in 
the USSR: Will the Environment Ever Win?” ASTE Bulletin 
(Washington, DC), Spring 1971, pp. 19-27; David E. Powell, “Tne 
Social Costs of Modernization: Ecological Problems in the USSR,” 
World Politics (Princeton, New Jersey), July 1971, pp. 613-34; 
and the author's Environmenta/ Disruption: the Soviet Response, 
Radio Liberty Research Paper No. 48, New York, 1972. 

2 /zvestiia Akademii Nauk SSSR: seriia exonomicheskaia (Moscow), 
No. 2, 1971, pp. 35-47. 

3 See, for instance, Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 7, 1968; Kormsomo/skaia 
pravda (Moscow), Aug. 26, 1970; and The Observer (London), 

July 18, 1971. 
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regions of the Kazakh, Uzbek and Turkmen repub- 
lics.4 

The Soviet Union’s industrial sector also makes 
immense and growing demands on fresh-water sup- 
plies. The quantity required for Siberian industry 
alone in 1968 was estimated at 150 million cubic 
meters a day. With Siberian industrial output sched- 
uled to grow some 500 percent during the next 
10-to-15 years, an amount equal to ali of the water 
carried by the Yenisei and Ob Rivers will be needed 
unless radically new processes for recycling and 
reusing water are devised and installed.® 

In addition, the existing water resources of the 
USSR are being degraded by widely documented 
practices allowing the introduction of untreated or 
inadequately treated industrial effluents and sewage. 
One of the most dramatic results has been the drop 
in the sturgeon catch from the Caspian Sea (from 
some 50,000 tons annually in the 17th century to 
a current annual catch of less than 10,000 tons), 
caused at least in part by an annual seepage of 
65,000 tons of oil—twice the load of the Torrey 
Canyon, which spilled its cargo of petroleum into the 
English Channel in 1967—into Baku Bay each year.® 

Although they have yet to reach the level of pollu- 
tion of, say, the Rhine or the Mississippi, the great 
rivers of Russia are becoming increasingly affected. 
This is particularly true of the Volga, which alone 
carries half of the country’s industrial effluents into 
the Caspian Sea. Sewage facilities in the Soviet Union 
are often still primitive. A volume on the order of 25 
cubic kilometers of untreated water is introduced 
each year into open sewers.” Until the mid-1960’s, 
some 300,000 to 400,000 cubic meters of raw sew- 
age was flushed each day into the Moskva River. 
This has reportedly been stopped, and virtually all 
domestic sewage is now purified. But the discharge 
of untreated industrial waste water into this river 
flowing through the Soviet capital is expected to 
continue until 1976.8 

An increasingly common hazard, shared by the 
Soviet Union with other agricultural countries, is the 
pollution of lakes and rivers by agricultural chem- 
icals. This can occur through drainage, but one of 
the worst cases of pollution occurred when dust 
storms blew fertilizer mixed with topsoil off the land 


4 Pravda, Dec. 27, 1971. 

5 Nedelia (Moscow), No. 12, 1968, p. 14. 

® Khimiia i zhizn (Moscow), No. 1, 1970, p. 51. 

7 Nauka i tekhnika (Riga), No. 9, 1969, p. 2. 

8 See Moskovskaia pravda (Moscow), Sept. 1, 1968, and 
Gorodskoe khoziaistvo Moskvy (Moscow), No. 6, 1971, p. 42. 
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in Krasnodar Kray into the Sea of Azov. On the othe 
hand, the USSR has so far been spared the disrup 
tion of water supplies caused by massive infusion 
of household detergents in the West. 


Automobiles and the Atmosphere 


The Soviet Union’s relative neglect of the co 
Sumer in another area—that of motor vehicle pro 
duction—has also been an environmental “plus, 
helping to preserve the quality of air in Soviet cities 
With an estimated current stock of roughly eig 
million vehicles of all types (of which less than tw 
million are privately owned), the USSR _ obvious! 
lags far behind the United States (with some 126 
million vehicles) in this major source of air poll 
tion. As the Soviet Union gears to enter the mas 
motor era, its technical experts show a clear aware 
ness of Western experience in the generation ané 
abatement of vehicle exhaust emissions; yet the 
planners give no evidence of being willing to dela 
or reduce the output of polluting vehicles on enviro 
mental grounds or to invest adequately in emissior 
control devices. Presumably, Soviet efforts to expo 
passenger cars will eventually oblige its manufac 
turers to conform to existing and future exhaust 
emission standards. Research on control devices ha 
Still to develop a catalytic neutralizer with a long 
effective life and capable of withstanding tempera 
tures ranging from minus 60 degrees Centigrade 
(encountered in Siberia) to plus 1000 degrees (op 
erating temperatures). Fuel injection is in its i 
fancy, with the first production models schedulec 
for 1973. Experiments with battery-driven vehicle 
have encountered the same difficulties experience¢ 
elsewhere: short radius of operation, poor accelera 
tion, excessive weight, and great expense.° 

In the field of public urban transportation, mosj 
Soviet cities have a distinct environmental lead ove 
their Western counterparts, although this may per 
haps be ascribed as much to backwardness as tq 
foresightedness. In marked contrast to the noxioug 
diesel bus service now prevalent in the West, trolle 
bus and tram networks continue to receive priority i 
the USSR. For instance, during the current five-yea 
plan period (1971-75), nearly 3,000 kilometers © 
new trolley-bus routes are to be opened and abo | 
1,200 kilometers of additional tram lines are tq 


°For a review of the latest results, see Za ruliom (Moscow), 
NOn12, 1971;\paii. 
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be laid.1° While many would maintain that trams are 
too noisy and that their inflexibility excessively im- 
pedes other road-users, it could be argued that the 
trolley bus has been dismissed prematurely from 
Western cities. It is quiet and emits no harmful 
fumes. And as far as the limits it allegedly imposes 
on road use are concerned, more and more Western 
cities are being obliged to set aside special lanes for 
buses anyway. 

Another source of air pollution—accounting for 
nearly one-tenth of atmospheric contamination in the 
United States and perhaps more in Western Europe 
and Japan—is domestic heating and refuse disposal. 
Here, too, the USSR would seem to have an advan- 
tage, and its claim to have the best regional heating 
in the world may well be true. Some 60 percent of 
the Soviet urban population currently uses centrally- 
supplied hot and warm water for heating and wash- 
ing.41 This results from the heavy emphasis on 
apartments rather than on private dwellings and the 
recent construction of much of the Soviet urban 
housing stock. The Soviet use of natural gas is an- 
other plus: by 1975 some two-thirds of the popula- 
tion will be using this relatively clean fuel.!? Air 
pollution in the Soviet Union is also reduced by the 
widespread practice of central treatment and incin- 
eration of refuse, mainly at combined heating and 
incinerator plants. 

Thus, the air over Soviet cities would appear to 
be less burdened with emissions stemming from 
private cars, public transportation, domestic heat- 
ing, and refuse disposal. Nevertheless, it is appre- 
ciably degraded by truck exhausts and by industrial 
pollution, as may be confirmed by visitors to any 
of the major industrial cities. In Leningrad, for ex- 
ample, the brightness of daylight is reported to be 
little more than half of that in surrounding areas 
because of industrial haze aggravated by the use 
of low-grade fuel. The chemicalization drive of the 
1960’s contributed greatly to air pollution: a promi- 
nent example is the notorious “‘foxtail” of chemical 
smoke from the Shchekino combine, which has 
threatened the forest at nearby Yasnaya Polyana.?3 

In the quest for quick means to neutralize indus- 
trial emissions, some Soviet engineers have taken a 


10 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta (Moscow), No. 4, 1972, p. 17. 

11 TASS, Jan. 13, 1972. 

12 /bid., Jan. 21, 1972. It has been reported that introduction of 
natural gas fuels has reduced the level of air pollution in Moscow and 
Leningrad by over 80 percent. See Gazovaia promyshlennost 
(Moscow), No. 4, 1970, p. 37. 

13 Komsomolskaia pravda, April 3, 1968. 
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wrong tack in suggesting construction of facto | 
chimneys higher than the Eiffel Tower, or one tha 
will emit smoke in a spiral into the upper atmog 
phere.14 Perhaps these engineers should be r@ 
minded of the old adage that ‘what goes up... J 
as well as a host of other, more recent adages abo 
the unity of man’s environment. 

The horrifying vision of Western man standing 
knee-deep in his own refuse, conjured up by th§ 
environmentalists, may not become reality, but thé 
battle against indestructible plastic bags, no 
recyclable cans and the “no deposit, no return 
bottle has only just started. Soviet man has so fa 
been spared this penalty of consumerism owin 
to the backwardness of the light and food industrie 
and neglect of packaging technology. The bulk o 
the Soviet housewife’s food purchases are still u 
wrapped: as late as 1970, it was reported that les 
than 7 percent of flour, sugar and butter sold i 
Ukranian state retail stores was sold in a package 
form, although it is promised that by 1975 the 
share of packaged foodstuffs in all-Union sales wi 
rise to 60-65 percent.!5 The adoption of self-service 
stores and, more recently, of Western-style supe 
markets (universamy) has obliged the foreign trad 
organizations to order packaging technology fro 
Eastern and Western Europe, and there is no ev 
dence to suggest that ecological consideration 
played any part in their selection. 


Committees or Earplugs? 


Another potential threat to modern man’s envir 
onment is noise pollution. Soviet urban dwellers ma 
still experience less noise from automobiles, jet air 
planes, and neighbors’ stereophonic phonographg 
and tape recorders than do their Western counter 
parts; yet Soviet bus and truck drivers seem to exul 
in the noise-generating capability of their vehicles 
and owners of private vehicles persist in warming 
their automobile engines periodically during cole 
winter nights despite the contrary advice of motor 
ing journals and the complaints of ground-floor resi 
dents. Western observers have also noted a surpris 
ingly high noise level at Soviet workplaces. Further 
more, in constructing millions of new apartments 
the Soviet planners have been understandably pre 
occupied with quantity rather than quality, and while 


14 TASS, Aug. 28, 1971. 
15 See Pravda, March 5, 1971, and /zvestia (Moscow), Nov. 18, 1971 
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= of a private apartment, after a lifetime of : 


communal living, is a consumer benefit far outweigh- 
ing such minor desiderata as doors and windows that 
fit or acoustically insulated walls and ceilings, the 
absence of adequate soundproofing does contribute 
to a noisy environment. Soviet awareness of the 
existence of a noise pollution problem and of its 
detrimental effects on the human organism is evi- 
denced by creation of a National Anti-Noise Commit- 
tee in September 1969, and by the recent cam- 
ign to speed up the production and sale of ear- 
Bes. In addition, the Chief Public Health Officer 
ieee has promised to retain trolley buses in 
capital and to see that residential blocks are 
Ocated away from busy thoroughfares and public 
uildings.1® 
_ Contributing markedly to environmental disrup- 
fon in the USSR is the Soviet penchant for “con- 
quering” nature. Perhaps the single greatest act of 
fegradation of nature and violation of the principles 
conservation was Khrushchev’s Virgin Lands cam- 
ign. As an emergency one-time boost to Soviet 
rain production, this subjection of marginal soils 
grain monoculture was quite successful, but the 
mer First Secretary's crowning error was to push 
is luck too far by not switching investment re- 
rces and manpower back into traditional grain 
reas. As a result of failure to leave adequate acres 
f Virgin Land soil fallow according to available 
pert advice, the Soviet Union soon saw the topsoil 
m millions of hectares in Kazakhstan and Siberia 
own away in dust storms, leaving the exhausted 
creage often scarcely capable of replacing the seed 
‘own in it. 
In similar disregard of conservationists’ warnings, 
e Soviet Union continues to expand open-pit min- 
4 Although apologists argue that this will occur 
stly in remote regions far from human habitation, 
n Russia is not so vast that it can dismiss so 
htly the laying bare of huge areas. 
The record of the Soviet government in protecting 
d preserving the natural resources of its vast terri- 
has been very mixed. Although successive ad- 


46 Among the achievements of the Committee are the design and 
uction of a thicker Keramzit concrete block to lower noise in 
bricated apartments and the enforcement of noise regulations in 

ntial districts of Lithuanian cities. See TASS, Sept. 8, 1970. 

47 /zvestia, Jan. 25, 1972. 

'#® Radio Moscow, Sept. 13, 1971. 

1 By 1975, an estimated 208 million tons a year, or about 
hird of the total coal mined in the USSR, is to be extracted by 

open-pit method. See Vestnik Moskovskovo universiteta: 
jia (Moscow), No. 3, 1971, p. 4. 
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“The Committee for Combating Urban Noise at its | 


work,” 
—From Krokodil (Moscow), No. 8, 1972. 


ministrations have adopted legisiation dealing with 
various aspects of conservation,?° there persists in 
the minds of officials and citizens alike the impres- 
sion that the expanses of Mother Russia are infinite 
and her riches inexhaustible, and that Nature is 
something which is to be tamed and transformed. 
To be sure, there are growing signs of a grudging 
comprehension that man must 


work with—not | 


against—Nature, and one broadcast referred to over | 


one hundred projects “where Soviet scientists have | 


artificially restored the balance of nature, including 
the breeding of species which had become almost 
extinct.” 2} Nevertheless, only a relatively small and 
voiceless handful of Soviet citizens could be termed 
“ecological activists,” ready to combat industrial 
pollution, automobile exhaust, or the use of non- 
recyclable packaging. 


2° See, inter alia, Pravda, Jan. 17, 1967; Nede/ia, No. 12, 1968, 
p. 14; Komsomoilskaia pravda, April 3, 1968; and Okhrana truda / 
sotsia/inoe strakhovanie (Moscow), No. 11, 1969, p. 32. 

21 Radio Moscow, May 25, 1970. 
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On viewing or smelling smoke from factory chim- 
neys, most Russians probably feel a sense of pride, 
or at most echo the tolerant acceptance found in the 
north of England: “Where there’s muck, there’s 
money.” To a motorist who has never before owned 
a car, who has saved the equivalent of nearly four 
years’ take-home pay and has waited on a list for 
three or more years to buy a modest sedan, the ad- 
monition that his new car will add “x” grams of pol- 
lutants each year to the atmosphere will seem ir- 
relevant. For a housewife accustomed to collecting 
the family’s milk in a can and having her sugar 
wrapped in the evening newspaper, the problem 
that arises from the disposal of millions of bottles or 
indestructible plastic packaging is a marginal con- 
sideration. 

When the inhabitants of Baku or Riga emerge 
from a dip in the sea covered with oil, they would 
not dream of manifesting their resentment with acts 
of “ecotage” directed against the offending derricks 
or tankers. Instead, this anger is channeled into the 
docile “public nature protection committees,” or 
oily bathers are asked to telephone their complaints 
to, say, the Riga Zonal Water Inspectorate of the 
Ministry of Land Improvement and Water Resources 
of the Latvian SSR. 

If Soviet society is to combat effectively the en- 
vironmental by-products of industrialization and 
modernization, its citizens and officials should have 
comprehensive data on ecological problems and un- 
impeded access to the research and experience of 
other industrialized societies. Until recently, how- 
ever, there was a tendency to treat pollution—like 
unemployment, drunkenness, crime, or airplane 
crashes—as a necessary concomitant of capitalism 
and to dismiss the ecology campaign in the US as a 
vehicle for “social demagogy” designed to blunt 
political opposition.2 The Soviet news agency TASS 
is quick to report oil seepages offshore from Teher- 
an,?? while a similar break of a pipe off Baku may 
become known only months or years later, if at all. 
Such an approach clearly draws attention from the 
very real susceptibility of the USSR to the environ- 
mental problems of modern industrial societies and 
cannot but impede the development of effective 
environmental policies. 

In the Soviet Union, access to the latest and most 
alarming ecological data is denied to all but a hand- 
ful of selected scientists and officials. As Dr. M. D. 


22 See e.g., Literaturnaia gazeta (Moscow), No. 48, 1971, p. 24. 
23 TASS, Feb. 1, 1972. 
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Millionshchikov, First Deputy Chairman of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, recently told a Western re- 
porter, 


We [in the USSR] treat al/ these problems a bit dif- 
ferently. Open discussion in the press and in public 
does not always produce a review of problems from 
the right point of view. We try to consider this in 
scientific discussion, not in public.24 


In the 1950’s and early 1960’s, what publicity 
there was for ecological issues was concentrated in 
such literary journals as Novyi mir, Literaturnaia 
gazeta, and Nash sovremennik, and in the youth 
newspaper Komsomolskaia pravda. Occasionally na- 
tional, local and specialized journals have brought 
their combined weight to bear on specific environ- 
mental crises, but there has been no single forum 
for ecological concern. Thus, those concerned with 
the environment of the USSR must have been dis- 
appointed with the much-bruited and long-awaited 
publication of the journal Eko/ogiia (Ecology) in’ 
1970. Not only did the magazine have a severely 
limited circulation (below 1,400 issues), but its 
focus seems to be on problems of general biology. 
The journal Priroda (Nature) has proved to be a 
stauncher champion of social issues in recent times. 

A partial corrective to the incomplete and some- 
times manipulated coverage of environmental mat- | 
ters in the official press is the treatment of these 
topics in samizdat writings. The most noteworthy of 
such well-informed discussions include Andrei D. 
Sakharov’s treatise Progress, Coexistence, and In- 
te/lectual Freedom, the first issue of Veche, and 
Vladimir E. Maksimov’s Seven Days of Creation.?5 
However, despite the illegal distribution of such 
documents to a wide circle of concerned citizens, 
one suspects that they reach a very small percent- 
age of the Soviet population. 

Despite such an environment of incomplete infor- 
mation, the Soviet planner must attempt to assess 
and allocate economic and social costs involved in 
a new technological process, plant, mine, or water- 
management project. Do the increases in output or 
the additional job opportunities created by a new 
plant offset the social cost of a disfigured landscape, 
a noisy urban setting, a defiled atmosphere? Do the 


24 The New York Times, March 30, 1972. 

25 These documents are available as items AS 200, AS 1013, and 
AS 1047 at the Arkhiv Samizdata (Samizdat Archive) of Radio 
Liberty, Munich. 


savings in investment on transportation, power, and 
ther aspects of the economic infrastructure gained 
placing a new plant in an existing metropolis 
stify the ensuing environmental disruption. and 
re does the ED cost enter the balance sheet? 
questions arise in all industria! societies, 
ether Soviet or Western, but as has already been 
en in the matter of the publicity given environ- 
ental problems, there are certain unique factors 
ich hinder the Soviet planner. 


alculating ED Costs 


Occasionally the economics of environmental dis- 
ption is reduced to a simple equation, as in the 
hontention by biologists and Baku residents that the 
estoration of previous levels of sturgeon population 
and hence, of caviar production) in the Caspian 
buld be worth more financially than continued oil 
xtraction in the immediate environs of the sea.?¢ 

t, there still seems to be a hesitancy on the part ot 
oviet authorities to apply a specific scale of charges 

pollution which would oblige plant economists to 
alance off the economic sanctions on a new piece of 
schnology against its projected contributions to out- 
t or profits. Such an approach has reportedly been 
onsidered by the US Environmental Protecticn 
gency, where it is proposed to control sulfur emis- 
ons by imposing a charge of 1 cent per pound and 
adually raising the charge to 10 or even 15 cents 
pound on the assumption that somewhere along 
> curve of rising assessments it will pay offending 
ants to install the necessary pollution controls.?7 
A few Soviet economists have courageously at- 
mpted to quantify the costs—in terms of economic 
h foregone—of eliminating pollution or of re- 
ing it to more tolerable levels, but the estimate 
at it would entail a slowing of the rate of growth 
national income by only one-tenth seems exceed- 
gly modest.?® For example, a study of pollution in 
e US prepared by the Organization for Economic 
operation and Development estimated it would 
quire 2 percent of the US Gross National Product 
slow noticeably the spread of pollution, 4 percent 
stop deterioration of the environment, and 8 to 12 
“cent tangibly to repair the environment.?* Such a 
allocation of resources is likely to require a sacri- 


Khimiia i zhizn, No. 1, 1970, p. 15. 

Business Week (New York), April 10, 1971. 

See for example Literaturnaia gazeta, No. 23, 1970, p. 11. 
Harvard Bulletin (Cambridge, Mass.), April 13, 1970. 
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fice of investment, and hence of future growth, which 
may be unacceptable to Soviet planners. It should 
also be noted in this context that Soviet attitudes 
toward expenditures on antipollution measures are 
in part a function of national accounting practices in 
the USSR. Whereas in the West expenditures on the 
control and remedying of pollution are included in 
the basic measure of economic performance (gross 
national product),?° in the case of the USSR pollu- 
tion-control expenditures are considered “nonpro- 
ductive” investments and therefore do not figure in 
the major Soviet performance indicator (gross social 
product). Faced in the 1970's with the uninspiring 
prospect of a middling growth of 4—5 percent per 
annum, roughly on a par with that projected for the 
present EEC member states and marginally, if it all, 
ahead of the US, the Soviet leadership shows no 
evidence of being prepared to sacrifice economic 
performance on environmental grounds. 

The matter of assessing the costs of ED is further 
complicated in the Soviet case by an ideological 
factor—the Marxian prejudice against establishing 
a charge for natural resources. True, some en- 
lightened Soviet economists have long protested the 
irrationality of this dogma, but as N. P. Fedorenko 
has observed, the idea “has been overcome in eco- 
nomic theory only.”*+ Thus, during the public debate 
concerning the Draft Principles of Water Legislation 
for the USSR and the Union Republics, the President 
of the Commission for Studying Productive Forces 
and Natural Resources, along with numerous other 
Soviet citizens, called for establishing a charge for 
water, on the grounds that when water is supplied 
free of charge, enterprise directors have no incen- 
tive—other than moral—to economize in the use of 
this precious and limited resource.3? But when the 
final version of the Principles was adopted, the free 
use of water was perpetuated.*% 


Administrative Barriers 


As if the above attitudes and conceptual blind- 
spots were not enough, Soviet institutional complex- 
ity also acts to impede effective measures against 
ED. At present the environment of the USSR would 
appear to rest in the hands of a plethora of unco- 


32 UN, Economic Commission for Europe, Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1971 (Provisional version), New York, 1972, Part |, p. 182. 

31 Nedelia, No. 34, 1967, p. 14. 

32 Literaturnaia gazeta, July 12, 1967. 

33 See /zvestia, Dec. 11, 1970. 
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ordinated, largely advisory bodies, supplemented 


by the 20 million persons organized in seemingly 
impotent “public nature protection committees” 
under the auspices of the Central Council of the 
All-Russian Nature Protection Society. Soviet envi- 
ronmentalists have long campaigned for creation of 
a single all-Union agency with meaningful powers of 
enforcement over ministries and local authorities— 
an agency such as Britain’s Department of the Envi- 
ronment or the US Environmental Protection Agency, 
which show some promise of being able to collect 
and collate the necessary information, to formulate 
a meaningful framework in which to assess the eco- 
nomic and social costs and benefits of environmental 
matters, and to initiate and enforce preventive legis- 
lation. Indeed, the German Democratic Republic it- 
self has established a Ministry of the Environment 
and Water Management.*4 Hence the cry in the USSR 
for an “integrated pollution control service,” for ‘‘a 
scientific coordinating institution for exploiting na- 
ture,” or for a State Committee for the Preservation 
of Nature.3§ 

The narrow “departmentalism” of the Soviet min- 
isterial system which Khrushchev tried in vain to 
remedy also has its impact on the environment. As 
one observer stated, 


Each department can defend its own interests and 
put forward its own reasoning. But there is not one 
agency among them which is wholly responsible for 
the conservation and augmentation of our national 
resources.*¢ 


In an interesting episode at the 24th CPSU Congress 
in April 1971, USSR Agriculture Minister V. V. Mat- 
skevich accused the USSR Minister of Power and 
Electrification with needlessly flooding thousands 
of hectares of good arable land for his power sta- 
tions.37, While the Power Minister doubtless was 
aware of the impact of his projects, lack of commu- 
nication among vertically-oriented Soviet bureauc- 
racies may well have accounted for the flooding of 
enormous reserves of petroleum, gas, lignites, and 
nonferrous metals by the Nizhne-Obskaia power sta- 
tion project. 

Furthermore, in the complex Soviet administra- 
tive bureaucracy, almost every agency charged with 


34 Die Welt (Hamburg), Jan. 25, 1971. 

35 See for example Pravda, Oct. 7, 1968; Nedelia, No. 12, 1968, 
p. 14; and Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, No. 40, 1969, p. 17. 

36 Komsomolskaia pravda, April 3, 1968. 

37 Pravda, April 6, 1971. 
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preservation of some aspect of the environment 

itself involved in the exploitation of natural r 
sources. When the Ministry of the Fishing Indust 
is held responsible for conserving fish stocks, it 

really a case of “the poacher appointed gam 
keeper.” Once again the preoccupation with outpt 
clashes with the desire for conservation, and t 

outcome is predictable. 

When one turns to the matter of deterrent legis! 
tion, the fact emerges that Russian and Soviet leg 
history abounds with measures providing for the co 
servation of natural resources and prohibiting wast 
ful use of the land and pollution of water and air. 
Soviet antipollution legislation fills a sizable va 
ume,?? yet the supreme criterion of such legislatio 
is its effectiveness. Eschewing the draconian aspec 
of Peter the Great’s Ukase of 1720 (which prescribe 
capital punishment, flogging, branding or impriso 
ment for felling trees in the royal forests), Sovie 
environmental legislation has often fared no bette 
than the 1930 German law protecting the enviro 
ment, to the impotence of which today’s befoule 
Rhine River is a moving testament. Referring to 
1964 decree combating pollution in a local rive 
adopted by a Soviet oblast’s party and governme 
organs, a Critic in 1970 concluded: ‘Alas, not 
single point of this decree has been implemented.” 
Such candor is rare, although the impotence ¢ 
much Soviet environmental legislation is suggeste 
by the repeated adoption of measures to combs 
such conditions as the pollution of Lake Baikal.*? 

Soviet environmental laws have generally lacke 
specificity, relying instead on largely hortatory pr 
visions, if one is to judge by the published texts ¢ 
decrees such as those on the Caspian Sea and Lak 
Baikal.42 The recent Soviet decree on measures t 
prevent further pollution of the Volga and Ural rivé 
basins does show a marked improvement over pre 
ous measures in respect of specificity.4* Howeve 
the Volga-Ural decree highlights another problem | 
enforcement: the one billion rubles to be spent o 
pollution control in 1972-75 is to come from t 


38 For examples see Posev (Frankfurt), No. 6, 1970, p. 37; 
Gorodskoe khoziaistvo Moskvy, No. 6, 1971, p. 41; Komsomolskaia 
pravda, April 3, 1968; and Ekonomicheskaia zhizn SSSR (Economic 
Life of the USSR), Moscow, Izdatelstvo ‘“‘Sovetskaia Entsiklopediia,”’ 
1967, Part |, p. 55. 

39 Okhrana prirody (The Protection of Nature), Moscow, 
Yuridicheskaia literatura, 1971. 

40 Ural (Sverdlovsk), No. 6, 1970, p. 87. 

41 See /zvestia, Feb. 8, 1969, and Pravca, Sept. 24, 1971. 

42 See citations in preceding footnote and also /zvestia, Oct. 3, 196 

43 /bid., March 17, 1972. 


the factory official cheerfully pays a “fine for pol- 
ting the atmosphere,” he tells the health inspector: 
‘Now they can’t say we dirty up the air for nothing.” 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), No. 16, 1970. 


dudgets of ministries and municipal authorities, i.e., 
om funds which, presumably, have already been 

sommitted for other purposes. One may have to 
ait until 1976 to know how this episode in the 

conflict between production priorities and environ- 
ental interests is resolved. 

Theoretically, city and town planning in the USSR 
ian create an improved environment without en- 
sountering many of the complexities known in the 
pluralist societies of the West. There already exist 
mpressive “master development plans” for several 
ajor cities covering the forthcoming decades. The 
eneral Plan” for Moscow addresses the environ- 
ental problem by targeting the dismantling of about 
200 polluting enterprises presently located within 
he city limits and flatly forbids the construction of 
ny new offending plants.** Yet, although existing 
Oviet legislation empowers the authorities to shut 
Own polluting enterprises,*® the author has found 
ly a few instances where such a sanction has been 
pplied.** One possible explanation is the fact that 
Oviet municipal governments use fines collected 
om polluting enterprises to finance construction 

parks and clubs, and there is consequently some- 


** TASS, Oct. 21, 1970; see also Moscow News, July 24, 1971, and 
@ international Heraid-Tribune (Paris), Jan. 19, 1972. 

*5 See Sovetska/a Latviia (Riga), Dec. 14, 1969. 

*© See for example, Sovetskaia Rossiia (Moscow), Nov. 14, 1969, 

G The New York Times, Feb. 13, 1972. 


thing of a civic stake in continued pollution (i.e., in | 
continued collection of fines). Furthermore, reducing | 
any Capacity in an output-oriented USSR is indeed a 
drastic step. 

Whether as a result of stiffer legislation, or as a 
reflection of the intensified campaign to increase 
labor discipline launched by the December 1969 
Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee, Soviet 
courts in the past few years have begun to mete out 
stiff jail sentences against environmental offenders, 
a practice which is still rare in the West. Thus, the 
assistant chief engineer of a sugar refinery was sen- 
tenced to one year at corrective labor for permitting 
discharge of untreated waste into a river, and the 
Captain of a dredge was sentenced to five years in 
jail for poaching sturgeon.‘? In this respect, Soviet 
authorities seem to have recognized earlier than their 
Western counterparts that moral strictures and fines 
are not always adequate deterrents to the despoilers | 
of nature. As suggested above, the practice of levy- 
ing monetary fines or of withdrawing bonuses has | 


proved generally ineffective. Even when repeatedly 

levied, the fines were too small (usually 100 rubles, | 
or about 122 dollars) and were most often paid out | 
of enterprise funds rather than out of the offending | 
Official’s pocket—another case of the production | 
function taking priority over other social interests. | 


The USSR and Worldwide Efforts 


While grappling with the many dimensions of its | 
domestic response to the threat of environmental / 
disruption, the Soviet government has shown an 
awareness that environmental problems respect no | 
political boundaries. As one official publication | 
stated, 


The protection of the natural environment is acquir- 
ing an increasingly international character. .. . 
Therefore, in recent years, the UN has shown in- 
creased interest in the problems of conservation. 


Soviet representatives have been active in signing 
agreements or issuing declarations to protect en- 
dangered species—seals, polar bears, dolphins, and 
crabs. However, in the case of whales—a major | 
industry, which provides meat and numerous by- 


4? Selskaia zhizn (Moscow), Jan. 18, 1970, and /zvestia, ) 
July 24, 1970. : 
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products, and for which substantial sums have been 
invested to create a modern, impressively-equipped 
fleet—the USSR has hardly acted according to its 
protestations. Before the start of the 1971 season, 
in which the US decided to halt all whaling for a year 
to protect the overhunted species, the Soviet Union 
joined with Norway and Japan in an agreement to 
carry international observers on whaling ships to 
police observance of quotas set by the International 
Whaling Commission and to prevent killing of pro- 
tected varieties. After the signing, Soviet whaling 
fleets slipped out of Vladivostok before any observers 
could board.*9 

Apart from international agreements on the con- 
servation of various species of animal life, the USSR 
has consulted with Iran on joint efforts to clean up 
the Caspian and has called on other Baltic states to 
collaborate on pollution control measures. Yet at 
major international gatherings, Soviet representatives 
have vacillated between propaganda and candor in 
discussing pollution in the USSR. At the 1970 sym- 
posium on environmental problems organized by 
the UN’s Economic Commission for Europe, Soviet 
delegates contrasted the “purity” of the Moscow 
River (see above) to the filth of the Potomac, the 
Thames, and the Seine. Another Soviet spokesman 
there contended that the intensity of pollution in the 
USSR was declining despite the continuing growth 
of industrial capacity.5° At a Finnish conference on 
the environment the chief Soviet delegate unwisely 
confided to a Western journalist that some of his 
colleagues were concerned about the possible effects 
of SST exhaust on the stratospheric ozone shield and 
thus upon the amount of harsh radiation reaching 
the earth—a disclosure which conflicted sharply 
with the sanguine official position on possible eco- 
logical effects from SST operations presented by 
A. F. Aksionov only a few days earlier.®! 

On the whole, the Soviet record of international 
consultation and collaboration on combating en- 
vironmental disruption has been as good as that of 
most other industrialized nations. However, the 
USSR’s boycott of the United Nations Conference on 
the Human Environment held this June in Stockholm 
does raise an interesting question. While it might be 
argued that this action represented a principled, 


sa 


49 The International Herald-Tribune, Oct. 8, 1971. 
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fraternal stand on behalf of the German Democratic 


Republic (which was not invited), there may have 
been another, more fundamental issue involved—the 
jealous protection of Soviet national sovereignty from 
possible infringement under international accord 
which might arise in Stockholm. In an early discus 
sion of the conference, Dr. Konstantin Ananichev, 
Director of the International Organizations Depart- 
ment of the USSR State Committee for Science and 
Technology, had stressed that any new environmental 
protection machinery should be of an “international 
and not of a supranational character” and that it 
should operate “‘only through the cooperative actions 
of sovereign states.” 5? It should be noted that this 
same Dr. Ananichev was the principal Soviet nego- 
tiator—together with Dzh. Gvishiani—of the USSR- 
US agreements establishing a bilateral committee to 
consult semiannually on means to cooperate in en- 
vironmental protection and providing for cooperation 
of the two nations on research in various scientific 
areas, including environmental health, both signed 
in Moscow during the recent visit of the US Presi- 
dent.’ 


Soviet Ecology: ‘The Outlook 


All that has been said indicates that the USSR 
is faced with much the same environmental problems 
that are experienced by any industrial society—the 
differences in incidence and scale of disruption be- 
ing largely a function of the stage of development, 
but also of the spectacularly large amount of air, 
land, and water in which to disperse the pollutants. 
Insofar as one can judge, water pollution represents 
the gravest immediate threat to human and animal 
well-being and to the USSR economy, and it is there- 
fore the subject of greatest concern and legislation. 
Yet there is a seeming indifference to the possible 
long-term hazards to this resource of massive land- 
improvement schemes. Air pollution has yet to be- 
come a major problem, but the level of noise in 
Soviet cities is an acknowledged irritant. 

Further progress in modernization and industrial- 
ization will bring further problems to test the in- 
genuity and perseverance of Soviet environmental- 
ists. Thus, the harmful side-effects of the use of 
agricultural chemicals may increase once the USSR 
reaches current West European levels of applica- 
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on. The possible quadrupling of the number of 
ivate motor vehicles in the USSR by the end of the 
ecade threatens to befoul the atmosphere. Western 
kaging technology is being imported, and Soviet 
ives are discovering detergents. 
There are many other similarities between Soviet 
d Western environmental problems. An enterprise 
irector in each type of society will probably con- 
inue to pollute the air, water, or land in the drive 
2 increase output, to reduce prime costs, and to 
nhance profitability unless he faces adequate eco- 
omic or penal sanctions. The manufacturer in the 
SSR, and in most Western nations, still does not 
ear the burden of proving that society will not be 
armed by his product or production process. The 
ocial costs of industrial operations will mount in 
e absence of an effective watchdog organization. 
Where, then, does the Soviet experience of en- 
ronmental disruption and in the formulation and 
plementation of countermeasures differ? On the 
urface of things, the Soviet political, economic and 
dcial structure would seem to offer certain distinct 
dvantages in the area of prevention. Planners’ pref- 
ences reign over consumer choice in matters 
anging from city layout, highway construction, and 
ting of airports to the concentration on large 
partment buildings or the selection of consumer 
loods to be produced. States’ rights or private prop- 
rty interests present no obstacles to adoption and 
plementation of legislation against pollution. 
Yet many aspects of the Soviet economic system 
pear to militate against environmental interests. 
1 a centralized system of planning and manage- 
ent, the peculiarities of time and place tend to be 
nored, introducing inflexibility into control meas- 
es. Then, too, the vertical structure of the system 
* industrial branch ministries may impede the flow 
* information concerning pollution. The absence 
* a charge (or in some cases the inadequacy of the 
arge) for natural resources leads to unbridled use 
d profligate waste. 
Rapid economic growth has historically been a 
ime objective of Soviet policy, and success in 
aining that goal has helped to legitimize party 
trol over planning and management. However, by 
y measure, Soviet economic growth slowed during 
1960's and is not expected to stand out in the 
ernational “growth stakes” during the foreseeable 
ure. Any additional impediments to growth, such 
_ the diversion of massive funds to environmental 
asures, are hardly likely to be accepted by the 
iet leadership. At the enterprise level, the prime 
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Criterion of performance and the main yardstick for 


awarding premiums remains the growth of gross out- 
put. When this goal conflicts with the protection of 


the environment, the latter suffers. Another major | 
legacy of the “Stalinist” model has been the uneven- | 


ness of Soviet economic development. Key sectors 
have been accorded priority and have recorded 
impressive growth, while the remaining sectors have 
been treated as residual claimants on investment 
resources. Like consumer services, trade and other 
“nonproductive” spheres, environmental protection 
has been such a residual claimant; and insufficient 
resources have been allocated for research and de- 


velopment on pollution control technology, little | 


Capacity has been devoted to its production, and a 
low status has been accorded to its specialists. 
Furthermore, as has been noted, in many instances 
the ultimate responsibility for preserving natural 
resources lies with the agency charged with exploit- 
ing them. 


Control of the media has meant that the officials, | 
executives, and technicians concerned, as well as 
the broad public, are less than fully informed regard- | 


ing the successes and shortcomings of other nations 


in curbing environmental disruption. It has also | 


meant that only “approved” debates are aired: thus, 
the misgivings of certain scientists regarding the pos- 
sible damage caused to the stratospheric ozone shield 


by SST flights are simply not disseminated. Samizdat | 


offers a supplementary and alternative channel of 
dissemination. But as yet its radius is limited, and 
other issues are paramount. 

The past ten years may someday be known as the 


decade of universal discovery of the issue of en- | 
vironmental disruption; and the coming decade will | 


demonstrate what citizens and their governments are 


prepared to do about it on both a national and 


international scale. Soviet authorities are by now 


aware of the fundamental issues involved and of the | 


choices to be made if ED is to be checked and/or 


corrected, but as yet, no major case has arisen which | 


would unambiguously identify the true priorities of 
the Soviet leadership in this regard. To deal effec- 
tively with environmental problems, it must estab- 
lish machinery to monitor environmental disruption 
and assess its social costs, set firm standards for 


the protection of the environment, establish sanc- | 


tions adequate to deter violations, and enforce such | 


measures consistently. It remains to be seen how the’ 


Soviet Union will respond to this serious problem 
facing its industrial society. 
EL 2 a. | 2 


Soviet Party History: 


The Stalinist Legacy 


By Sidney |. Ploss 


ince the death of Stalin the Soviet Union has 

undertaken a vast rewriting of the history of the 

Soviet Communist Party. Four different editions 
of a one-volume history of the CPSU—all compiled 
under the editorship of Central Committee Secretary 
B. N. Ponomarev—have been published (in 1959, 
1962, 1969, and 1971) under the title of /storiia 
Kommunisticheskoi Partii Sovetskovo Soijuza (History 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union). In 
addition, pursuant to a Central Committee decree of 
June 22, 1960, the first five volumes of a new multi- 
volume series bearing the same general title have 
appeared in print between 1964 and 1971—tthese 
under the editorship of P. N. Pospelov, a leading 
official of the CPSU’s Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism.? 

The narrative of the multi-volume history, which 
has thus far been carried only through 1945, dis- 
plays noticeably less candor in the portrayal of con- 
troversial episodes and issues in the party’s past 
than did the revised histories published during the 
rule of the late Nikita Khrushchev. The variations in 
treatment between the Khrushchev and Brezhnev 
periods become relatively minor, however, when one 
compares the whole corpus of post-Stalin party his- 
toriography with that of the Stalinist era. What this 
article proposes to do, therefore, is to review the 
development and essential characteristics of Stalin- 


1 Two of the five volumes (Ill and !V) consist of two parts. The 
periods covered by the successive volumes are as follows: |, 1883- 
1903; Il, 1904-February 1917; Ill, March 1917-1920; IV, 1921-1937; Vv, 
1938-1945. 


Mr. Ploss is a Research Fellow at the Russian Re- 
search Center of Harvard University (Cambridge, 
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Making in Soviet Russia, 1965, and the editor of The 
Soviet Political Process: Aims, Techniques, and Ex- 
amiples of Analysis, 1971. 
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ist party history and then to examine to what extent 
these characteristics have changed through the 
post-Stalin years. By establishing the elements of 
continuity and change in this bellwether sphere of 
Soviet activity, we may perhaps gain some insight 
into the larger question of the relative influence of 
narrowly personal and deeper systemic factors in 
Soviet national life. 


The Formative Period 


Stalin was the principal architect of the central- 
ized machinery that still survives in the Soviet Union 
today to administer and control studies of the history 
of the CPSU. When he became party General Secre- 
tary in 1922, there already was a “Commission for 
the Collection and Study of Materials Relating to the 
History of the October Revolution and Russian Com- 
munist Party” attached to the party headquarters. 
Known as Istpart, or Party History Section, this body 
was authorized to gather press and manuscript ma- 
terials, to organize archives, libraries and museums, 
and to publish the findings of interested persons.? 
Upon Lenin’s death, Stalin quickly expanded these 
functions with a view to creating a virtual monopoly 
of historical data which could be used to make or 
break the reputations of contenders for the supreme 
leadership of the single-party state. A Central Com- 
mittee decree of November 5, 1924, ordered all 
party members to transmit to the main party office 
“all materials which are in any way related to the 
Central Committee archive and to the history of the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik),” 3 and one of 
those assigned to enforce this edict was I. P. Tovstu- 


2 Izvestiia VTsIK (Moscow), No. 213, 1920, and /zvestiia TsK RKP(b) 
(Moscow), No. 2 (38), 1922. 
3 Voprosy istorii KPSS (Moscow), No. 5, 1958, p. 159. 


| kha, Stalin's private aide and head of the party Sec- 
| fetariat’s section for liaison with the secret police.‘ 
Shortly thereafter, Istpart itself was reorganized on a 
thoroughly authoritarian basis. Pursuant to a Central 
Committee decree of November 17, 1924, its “colle- 
gium” was replaced by a weaker “council,” and its 
“chief” (zaveduiushchii) was empowered to decide, 
without council approval, all questions other than 
those relating to research.® 

Not long after this chain of command was created 
between Istpart and the party Secretariat, Stalin 

| himself acted to effect the suppression of documents 
which might be utilized to legitimize the current 

| policy proposals of his adversaries in the top-level 

organs of the party. Urging that Leon Trotsky, then 

' Chairman of the Revolutionary War Council and 
member of the Politburo, be disciplined for factional 
activities, Stalin told the Central Committee in Janu- 
ary 1925 that Istpart was “‘not only a repository, but 
also an interpreter, of party documents.” He added 
that “we find there, too, documents which are very 
negative in character and to which the party 
cannot reconcile itself” *—implying that such docu- 
ments ought to be suppressed. Nevertheless, party 
historians, the majority of whom were then address- 
ing themselves to the achievements of Bolshevism 
up to the early 1920’s, were able to draw fairly 
generously upon primary source materials, and the 
works of V.|. Nevsky, N.N. Popov, and Ye. M. Yaro- 
slavsky provided reasonably balanced assessments 
of the Bolshevik experience—without of course 
being notably objective in treating the motives of 
rival political forces and personalities. 

The real stalinization of party-historical studies 
began with the dictator’s sudden decision to launch 
a massive attack on the country’s system of private 
farming. The regime's fear that party officials might 
balk at carrying out the forcible drive for total collec- 
tivization of agriculture led to a sharp shift of focus 
in the work of party historians from the early pro- 
gram and tactics of Bolshevism to the rise and fall of 
deviators within the party. In February 1930, a con- 
‘ference of teachers of party history was held under 
the auspices of the Section for CPSU(B) History of 
the Communist Academy’s Society of Marxist Histori- 
ans. Addressing the conference, Yaroslavsky, then 


* Ibid. and “ivan Paviovich Tovstukha. Kratkaia biografiia” (ivan 
Paviovich Tovstukha, A Short Biography), Pro/etarskaia revoliutsiia 
(Moscow), No. 6, 1935, pp. 130-31. 

§ Voprosy istorii KPSS, No. 5, 1958, p. 159. 

* 1. V. Stalin, Sochineniia. Tom 7. 1925 (Works, Vol. 7, 1925), 
Moscow, 1947, p. 8. 


Secretary of the party’s Control Commission, criti- 
cized “some comrades” for dealing only with remote 
happenings and not wishing to explore the past from 
the viewpoint of present-day politics. Such research- 
ers were told to bring their work “closer to reality” 
and, in particular, to link “the present-day struggle 
with opportunism” with “the struggle against oppor- 
tunistic currents in the history of our party.” 7 An- 
other speaker, Professor D. Ya. Kin, went so far as to 
assert that the study of intraparty conflicts “justifies 
the existence of party history as a science,” and he 
declared that “the main task” of party historians was 
“to study the social roots of the regularity of devia- 
tions and of overcoming them in struggle.” ® Stalin 


promptly instructed the editors of Pro/etarskaia revo- | 


liutsiia (Proletarian Revolution), the official journal 


of party history, to publish Yaroslavsky’s conference | 


report as a special article. However, the new stress 


on bygone heresies within the party was deplored by | 


Istpart’s first chairman, the old Bolshevik M. S. Ol- 
minsky, who warned in a letter to the editors of Pro- 
letarskaia revoliutsiia that, if this policy were to con- 
tinue, “we shall get emasculated Leninism and a 
one-sided version of party history.” 1° 


The Cult of Personality 


Along with the move to inject an inquisitorial bias 


into the writing of party history, a trend toward mak- | 


ing Stalin appear infallible also became evident. As 
early as the General Secretary’s fiftieth birthday, on 
December 21, 1929, Pravda affirmed that “Stalin is 


a whole epoch in the history of our party and party | 


leadership.” The grossness of this exaggeration, 
however, did not heighten its plausibility, and Stalin 


was obliged to resort to administrative pressure in | 


order to force a revision of party history that would 
properly exalt his personal role. The General Secre- 
tary launched his move in October 1931 with a letter 
to the editors of Pro/etarskaia revoliutsiia charging 
that there were certain unspecified “errors of princi- 
ple and of a historical nature” in the party histories 
edited by Yaroslavsky.'? The charge was elaborated 
by party Secretary L. M. Kaganovich at a meeting of 


7? Proletarskaia revoliutsiia, No. 2-3 (97-98), 1930, pp. 146-71. 

8 /bid., pp. 176-79. 

9L. A. Slepov, /storiia KPSS—Vazhnneishiaia obshchestvennaia nauka 
(History of the CPSU—-The Most Important Social Science), Moscow, 


11 No. 6, 1931, pp. 3-13. 
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the Red Professors’ Institute on December 1, 1931, 
when he accused Yaroslavsky of having given a “‘slan- 
derous” and “Trotskyite” appraisal of the conduct of 
Bolshevik leaders in March 1917, just after the 
downfall of Tsarism.!2 What Kaganovich was refer- 
ring to was Yaroslavsky’s recognition, in his /storiia 
VKP(b) [History of the All-Union Communist 
Party (B)] published in 1930, of the well-known fact 
that Stalin, then editor of Pravda, had joined Lev B. 
Kamenev and others in opposing Lenin’s advice from 
abroad that the Bolsheviks should come out against 
the Provisional Government and its pro-war policy. 
Kamenev, according to Yaroslavsky’s account, 


... held an extreme right-wing position and vocalized 
the semi-Menshevik tendency noticeable among cer- 
tain Bolshevik elements. Comrades Muranov and Sta- 
lin also held a mistaken position in basic questions, 
but they corrected themselves rapidly while Kame- 
nev continued to “deepen” his wrongful course.}3 


This version of the March 1917 events was obvi- 
ously one that Stalin was determined to have 
expunged from the party records. Under heavy 
pressure, Yaroslavsky dutifully rewrote his manual 
“on the basis of the instructions furnished in Com- 
rade Stalin’s letter and the party criticism of my 
works.”’ When treating the 1917 Revolution in his 
revised volume, published in 1933, he quoted Stalin 
almost 20 times in the space of less than 35 pages 
and claimed that Stalin in March had _ instantly 
backed Lenin’s uncompromising stand.34 

By now, the retroactive hounding of opposition 
figures within the party and the legend of the Lead- 
er’s infallibility had already become established hall- 
marks of the Stalinist brand of party history, and to 
these Yaroslavsky’s 1933 manual added another key 
ingredient. This was a reassertion of the early Lenin- 
ist unwillingness to recognize the working class as 
capable of any spontaneous movement. Besides criti- 
cizing Western socialists for neglecting the “role of 
the party apparatus,” Yaroslavsky flayed A. G. Shliap- 
nikov’s eyewitness account of the March 1917 Revo- 
lution on the ground that it depicted the turmoil as a 
“spontaneous” development in large part not organ- 
ized by the Bolsheviks.!® It should be noted that 


12 Pravda (Moscow), Dec. 12, 1931. 

13 /storiia VKP(b) [History of All-Union Communist Party(B)], 
Moscow, 1930, p. 77. 

14 Istoriia VKP(b) Chast 2 [History of the All-Union Communist 
Party(B), Part 2], Moscow, 1933, p. 17. 

15 /bid., Chapters 10 and 13. 
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Shliapnikov, a leader of the Petrograd Soviet in 
1917, had already been expelled from the party in 
1931 as a ‘‘degenerate.” 

Still another new wrinkle was added to the Stalin- 
ist version of the Bolshevik past by the Kratkaia 
Istoriia VKP(b) [Short History of the All-Union 
Communist Party (B)] edited in 1934—36 by V. G. 
Knorin, Comintern bureaucrat and director of the 
Red Professors’ Institute for Party History. Whereas 
earlier works had told of Lenin’s reverence for the 
19th-century Narodnik (Populist), S. N. Khalturin, as 
an exemplar of devotion to party and had noted that 
it was another Narodnik, Ye. O. Zaslavsky, who 
founded the first workers’ organization in Russia, 
Knorin’s book entirely disowned the Narodniki be- 
cause of their advocacy of individual acts of political 
terror. There is reason to believe that this curious | 
shift was prompted by concern in the Kremlin over 
signs of the spread of violent anti-Stalin moods 
among Soviet youth following the murder in 1934 of 
Politburo member S. M. Kirov.?6 


The Monolithic Stage 


However, the subornation of party historiography 
in order to further Stalin’s personal ambitions was 
yet to enter its most blatant phase as the dictator, in 
1937, unleashed a savage reign of terror designed to | 
Stamp out all vestiges of opposition within the party. 
Absorbed by the issue of intraparty dissension and 
by his own as well as the party’s public image, Stalin 
now moved to harness the presentation of the party’s 
historical past to the task of eradicating any linger- 
ing nostalgia for healthy intraparty debate and dis- 
pelling the belief that political Darwinism was the | 
supreme law of Kremlin existence. In a letter ad- | 
dressed to the compilers of a projected new textbook | 
of party history and published in Pravda on May 6, ff 
1937, Stalin asserted that intraparty conflicts and | 
disagreements were inevitable only under conditions | 
of capitalism, and that all of the old settling of per- | 
sonal accounts inside the Bolshevik party had to be | 
presented as “a struggle of principle for Leninism” | 
or else the Bolsheviks would be discredited as “in- | 
corrigible and restless brawlers and scufflers.” 


16 Valuable information concerning the attitudes of Soviet youth in : 
this period is found in the secret reports filed in March 1935 in the 
Western Region of the USSR, which are part of the ““Smolensk 
Archive,” a collection of Soviet documents now in the custody of the 
Departmental Records Branch, Office of the Adjutant General, US 
Army. See WKP 415, pp. 1-10, 32-40. 


In order to embellish his own historical image, 
Stalin also ordered a new periodization which gave 
him coequal status with Lenin as a charter party 
member. Whereas Lenin had pointed to 1894 as the 
year when the Social-Democratic movement in Rus- 
sia embarked on its organizational phase,!” Stalin's 
letter of May 1937 prescribed that Chapter 2 of the 
new textbook should be entitled “Formation of the 
Russian Social-Democratic Labor Party. Appearance 
of the Bolshevik and the Menshevik Groups Within 
the Party (1901-1904).” The significance of this bit 
of historical legerdemain was transparent, for it was 
in 1901 that Stalin had joined the political under- 
ground and the illegal Georgian journal Brdzo/a (The 
Struggle) had carried his essay, “The Russian So- 
cial-Democratic Party and Its Immediate Tasks.” 
The new party history—/storiia vsesoiuznoi kom- 
munisticheskoi partii (bolshevikov). Kratkii kurs 
‘THistory of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolshe- 
vik): Short Course], henceforth referred to as the 
Short Course—was serialized in Pravda from Sep- 
tember 9 through 19, 1938, and published in book 
form one month later. In conformity with Stalin’s 
own directives, it elevated him to the same pinnacle 
immortality hitherto reserved for Lenin alone. 
Lenin and Stalin together were depicted as the prime 
overs of the Bolshevik Revolution, the former as 
rafter of the party resolution for the overthrow of 
the Provisional Government and the latter—imagina- 
ively—as practical director of the armed uprising. 
e fact that Stalin had at first demurred to Lenin's 
oposal to sign a peace treaty with the Central Pow- 
in February 1918 was forgotten, and instead the 
ort Course asserted that both leaders had insisted 
roughout the Central Committee debate on the 
ue that peace be signed. 
Again, in dealing with the civil war, the Short 
rse Claimed that when the Soviet regime was 
imperiled by the White army of General Denikin in 
919 and Lenin issued the slogan of total mobiliza- 
ion, Stalin had put forward his own plan for defeat- 
ng the enemy—an invention that was to be de- 
nked after the dictator's demise. The argument 
t had taken place between the two leaders over 
formation of the USSR was another fact that the 
mpilers of the Short Course chose to consign to 
livion; they credited the establishment of a union 
socialist republics to “the proposal of Lenin and 
alin,” extolling it as “a great victory for the Lenin- 


17 Polnoe sobranie sochinenii (Complete Collected Works), Moscow, 
1, Vol. 26, p. 264. 
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ist-Stalinist policy of the Bolshevik Party on the na- 
tional question.” But perhaps the master stroke was 
the placing of Stalin's collectivization of agriculture 
on a par with Lenin’s capture of state power: the 
Short Course called the collectivization drive “a pro- 
found revolution, a leap from an old qualitative state 
of society to a new qualitative state, equivalent in its 
consequences to the Revolution of October 1917.” 
On the other hand, no ink was spared in the vili- 
fication of the closest associates of Lenin whom 
Stalin had ruthlessly liquidated by means of the | 
Moscow purge trials of 1937-38. The “new facts” 
of party history as delineated in the trials were | 
sprinkled throughout the Short Course and recapitu- | 
lated in its final chapter: 


The trials showed that these dregs of humanity, in 
conjunction with the enemies of the people, Trotsky, 
Zinoviey and Kamenev, had been in conspiracy 
against Lenin, the party and the Soviet state ever 
since the early days of the October Socialist Revolu- | 
tion. The insidious attempts to thwart the peace of 
Brest-Litovsk at the beginning of 1918, the plot 
against Lenin, and the conspiracy with the “Left” | 
Socialist-Revolutionaries for the arrest and murder of | 
Lenin, Stalin and Sverdiov in the spring of 1918, the | 
villainous shot that wounded Lenin in the summer of 
1918, the revolt of the “Left” Socialist-Revolution- | 
aries in the summer of 1918, the deliberate aggrava- 

tion of differences in the party in 1921 with the 

object of undermining and overthrowing Lenin's | 
leadership from within, the attempts to overthrow 

the party leadership during Lenin’s illness and after | 
his death, the betrayal of state secrets and the sup- 
ply of information of an espionage character to for- | 
eign espionage services, the vile assassination of 
Kirov, the acts of wrecking, diversion and explosions, 
the dastardly murders of Menzhinsky, Kuibyshev and 
Gorky—all these and similar villainies over a period 
of twenty years were committed, it transpired, with | 
the participation or under the direction of Trotsky, | 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bukharin, Rykov and their | 
henchmen, at the behest of espionage services of | 
bourgeois states.** 


The effect of this wholesale falsification of the party | 
record was to consign the most eminent political and 
military organizers of 1917-20 to the dustbin of | 
history for the greater glory of Stalin and of those 
lesser party figures who were credited in the Short | 


| 


18 instaliment in Pravda, Sept. 19, 1938. 
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Course with having established Bolshevik rule at the 
lower levels and were now members in good stand- 
ing of the Politburo, Secretariat and Orgburo. N. I. 
Yezhov, head of the secret police during the Great 
Purge, shared in these encomiums—but only tem- 
porarily as his name was soon to be dropped from 
later editions of the Short Course after he, too, was 
purged in 1939 for “‘crimes.”?9 

The Short Course was further characterized by a 
clear-cut attempt to suppress the last evidences of a 
historical-ideological basis for the observance of any 
kind of democracy within the party, even if only in 
the top-level decision-making bodies. Now ignored 
| was the fact that Stalin had been elected to the post 
of General Secretary by a plenary session of the 
Central Committee in 1922—an omission which im- 
plied that the Leader was not even formally account- 
able to what was theoretically the party parliament. 
The old art of canvassing opinions before voting on 
final decisions in the Central Committee was also 
passed over in silence. Nor was reference any longer 
made to the Politburo as a forum in which conflict- 
ing views were exchanged on vital issues of national 
life. As for open policy discussions at the lower lev- 
els, the last ones that had been held in the Soviet 
Union in the 1920’s were now mocked as the handi- 
work of “lovers of controversy.” The stamp of finality 
was put on all these omissions and falsifications by a 
decree of the Central Committee declaring that the 
Short Course offered “an interpretation of the basic 
questions of CPSU(B) history and Marxism-Leninism 
| which has been verified by the CPSU(B) Central 
Committee and does not allow for any arbitrary inter- 
pretations.” 2° 


Withdrawal from Monolithism 


From 1938 until Stalin’s death in 1953, party his- 
torians were allowed to do little more than comment 
on the propositions laid down in the Short Course. 
No sooner had the old dictator passed away, how- 
ever, than the Ministry of Higher Education implicitly 
| recognized the intellectual worthlessness of such ex- 
egeses of Stalinist historical scripture by ordering 
the closing down of party-history departments at 
major universities and in effect barring graduate stu- 
dents from specializing in the subject.2? 


19 B. Gavrilov, M. Chernov, Vosemnadtsatyi sezd VKP(b), [18th 
Congress of the All-Union Communist Party(B)], Moscow, 1961, pp. 
63-64. 

20 Pravda, Nov. 15, 1938. 
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But it remained for the 20th CPSU Congress of 
1956, which brought Khrushchev’s repudiation of 
Stalin, to inject new life into party historiography. 
Addressing the Congress, A. |. Mikoyan enjoined 
party historians to reject the amateurish methodol- 
ogy of Stalin’s day and strongly implied that the 
interpretations in the Short Course needed revision: 


/f our historians would really and deeply study the 
facts and events of our party’s history for the Soviet 
period, including those elaborated in the Short 
Course, if they dug well into the archives and into 
the historical documents, and not only into newspa- 
per files, they would now be able to illuminate better 
and from positions of Leninism many facts and 
events recited in the Short Course.?? 


Not until the following year, however, was an Official 
journal of party history reestablished to fill the 
vacuum left by the termination of Pro/etarskaia revo- 
liutsiia in 1940. 

Khrushchev’s destalinization policies paved the 
way for the correction of some of the most flagrant 
distortions of Stalinist historiography, but the writing 
of party history nevertheless remained thoroughly 
politicalized. Although the party’s top leader might 
refrain from dictating how to depict the past in Sta- 
lin’s fashion, he and the other members of the Polit- 
buro continued to involve themselves closely in the 
setting of interpretive guidelines. They were not al- 
ways in agreement on crucial issues. According to 
an Official source, Khrushchev’s demand for revision 
of the Short Course gave rise to dispute at a meeting 
of the party Presidium (now the Politburo) soon after 
the 20th Congress, with Molotov and Kaganovich de- 
fending the Short Course and opposing the writing of 
a new party history as well as the granting to authors 
of access to archival documents.?3 

In any event, the top party organs continued to 
keep a watchful eye on party historians and to hand 
down occasional directives with respect to their 
work, particularly in touchy areas such as the treat- 
ment of the Stalinist heritage. On at least two occa- 
sions, this issue was the subject of formal Central 
Committee decrees: one in March 1957, which or- 
dered cautious treatment of the Stalin period, and 


21 Vsesoiuznoe soveshchanie o merakh uluchsheniia podgotovki 
nauchno-pedagogicheskikh kadrov po istoricheskim naukam (AIl- 
Union Conference on Measures to Improve the Training of Scientific- 
Instructional Cadres in Historical Science), Moscow, 1964, p. 235. 

22 Pravda, Feb. 18, 1956. 


23 Vsesoiuznoe soveschanie ..., p. 289. 


other in October 1962, which called for an oppo- 
j.e., bolder—approach.** More often, guid- 
ce has taken the form of “directive” articles fea- 
lured in press organs close to the Secretariat—nota- 
bly Pravda and Kommunist—or in the monthly jour- 
al of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, Voprosy 
orii KPSS (Problems of CPSU History).25 
As the two quite contrary Central Committee de- 
srees mentioned above already indicate, sudden 
shifts in the political climate have continued to com- 
Slicate the task of party historians in the post-Stalin 
deriod. Advance copies of the very first volume of 
the new multi-volume CPSU history ordered by the 
entral Committee in June 1960 had barely been 
Yistributed when Khrushchev’s overthrow in late 
964 caused them to be recalled, and five years 
tater a shift in the policy of the successor leadership 
>aused the same thing to happen to the third edition 
of a one-volume party history originally published in 
959 to take the place of the Short Course. |n both 
hese instances, second printings were necessary in 
der to permit ex post facto adjustments in the 
s dictated by the altered political situation. 


ind of the Stalin Cult 


While policy with respect to party historiography 
differed in some matters of detail under the 
rushchev and Brezhnev leaderships, the main fea- 
ures of the post-Stalin overview have remained 
airly constant. The nimbus around Stalin, destroyed 
1956, has not been restored. All the standard 
anuals on the party’s history now reproduce the 
ce-buried passage of Lenin’s “Testament” advis- 
g that Stalin be replaced as General Secretary by 
omeone “more tolerant, more loyal, more polite and 
ore attentive to comrades, less capricious, etc.” 7° 
Il major texts likewise reject the old duality-equality 
f Lenin and Stalin in dating the origins of the Com- 
unist Party back to 1894 rather than 1901, dimin- 
ing Stalin’s role in the 1917-20 “heroic period,” 


#4 Spravochnik partiinovo rabotnika (Party Worker's Handbook), 
st Issue, Moscow, 1958, pp. 381-82; and Fourth Issue, Moscow, 
, Pp. 454-57. 
25 See, for example, Kommunist (Moscow), No. 10, 1956, pp. 14-26; 
0. 1, 1960, pp. 10-35; and No. 3, 1969, pp. 67-82. 
26 See, e.g., /storiia Kommunisticheskoi Partii Sovetskovo Soijuza. 
Chetviortyi. Kommunisticheskaia Partiia v borbe za postroenie 
isializma v SSSR. 1921-1937 gg. Kniga pervaia (1921-1929 gg.) 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Vol. 4. The 
unist Party in the Struggle to Build Socialism in the USSR. 
21-37. Book One (1921-29)], Moscow, 1970, p. 331. 


and allotting to Lenin's October Revolution clear-cut 
primacy of importance over Stalin’s collectivization 
of agriculture. Under both Khrushchev and Brezh- 
nev, Stalin has been consistently reproached for his 
Original support of the Provisional Government 
(1917), for “haste and proneness to command” in 
connection with the formation of the USSR (1922), 
for making scapegoats of local officials when it 


became necessary to sound a temporary retreat from | 
the assault on private farming (1930), and espe- 


cially for having unleashed the great terror against 
the party (1937).27 
There has, to be sure, been a difference of degree 


between the Khrushchev and Brezhnev policies on 
just how far to carry the dethronement of Stalin. By | 
1962, when the second edition of the one-volume | 


Istoriia KPSS appeared, Khrushchev’s historians 
were thoroughly blackening the dead dictator's 
image by emphasizing such things as his disagree- 
ments with Lenin, his use of the Kirov murder as a 
pretext for settling personal scores with his party 
rivals, his near-fatal minimization of the danger of 
Nazi attack on the USSR in 1941, and his oppressive 


and even paranoiac rule after the Second World War. | 


However, unlike its predecessor, the third edition 
published in 1969 restored a measure of balance by 
picturing Stalin as a generally reliable cohort of 
Lenin in the party’s march to power and as a 
staunch though harsh defender of the party’s undi- 
vided authority.2® Whatever the motives behind the 


Brezhnev leadership’s limited reinstatement of Sta- | 


lin, it has the sensible effect of according the latter a 
place in history somewhere between the grossly ex- 
aggerated one he claimed for himself after 1938 and 


the limbo to which he was consigned by Khrushchev. | 


A second great change in post-Stalin party histo- 


riography is a noticeable downplaying of personal | 


power rivalries within the top leadership in favor of 
greater attention to substantive policy decisions, 


party programs, mass campaigns, and the operations | 
of the party bureaucracy. The power struggles of the | 


past are also dealt with in a less emotional and less 
calumniatory fashion. The members of Lenin’s old 


27 /storiia Kommunisticheskoil Partii Sovetskovo Soiuza (/zdanie 
vtoroe, dopo/inennoe) [History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (2nd Edition, expanded)], Moscow, 1962, pp. 210, 361, 445, 
504-505; and /storiia Kommunisticheskoi Partii Sovetskovo Soiuza 
(izdanie trete, dopoinennoe) (History of the Communist Party (3rd 
Edition, expanded)], Moscow, 1969, pp. 192-93, 325, 405, 451-52. 
Hereafter these two volumes will be referenced as /storiia KPSS 
(1962) and /storiia KPSS (1969). 

28 /storiia KPSS (1962), pp. 136, 168, 244, 375, 486, 540-541, 622-624; 


and /storiia KPSS (1969), pp. 123, 154, 222, 343, 437-438, 478-479, 549. 


THE CURVE 


© OF THE CULT 


1—Stalin enshrined with | 
Lenin in the Red Square 
mausoleum; the names of} 
both leaders are embosse# 
above the entrance. 


2—Stalin’s name has dis- 
appeared from the mause 
leum entrance following 
the removal of his body 
in October 1961, symbolic 
of an intensified wave 

of destalinization launche 
at the 22nd CPSU Con- 
gress. 


’ 3—Flowers mark Stalin’s 

_ modest new resting place 
behind the mausoleum 
on December 20, 1964 
(the 85th anniversary of 
his birth). 


BF 4—Tourists file past the 


bust of Stalin which was 
unveiled over his grave 
on June 25, 1970, marking 
his partial rehabilitation. 


Photos 1, 2, and 4 by 
Wide World; photo 3 by 
UPI. 


guard liquidated by Stalin—tTrotsky, Zinoviev, Ka- 
menev and Bukharin—are no longer branded as 
spies and saboteurs, but merely as “opportunists” 
and “capitulators”; they are reduced, as it were, to 
wooden figures of minor importance, yielding place 
to secondary actors as Y. E. Rudzutak and S. V. 
Kossior, builders of the Stalin machine which finally 
destroyed them. 

The same holds true for the portrayal of those 
brought down in more recent power struggles in the 
Kremlin. Even former security chief L. P. Beria, save 
for the obloquy heaped upon him for persecuting 
high officials and trying to seize the reins of power 
after Stalin’s death, is simply dismissed as an un- 
person. G. M. Malenkov, Stalin’s a/ter ego for many 
years and his successor as premier from 1953 to 
1955, is mentioned in the most recent editions 
(1969 and 1971) of /storiia KPSS only in connection 
with having belonged to the “anti-party group” de- 
feated in June 1957. V. M. Molotov, though criticized 
having incurred Lenin’s wrath, having organized 
party purges (with Kaganovich), and having ended 
Dp as a backward intriguer, is nevertheless given 
edit as a stalwart of the 1920's. Similarly, the 
1969 volume denounces Khrushchev himself as a 
power-lover, an agricultural dilettante, and the neme- 
sis of honest party workers, but praises him for his 
supervision of front-line generals in World War II.?9 
(It may be noted here that the new multi-volume 

istory of the party, in listing the top organizers of 
the war period, names all the important leaders with 

e exception of Beria.3°) All this, of course, indi- 
cates few, if any, concessions to historical objectiv- 
ity. What it does seem to reflect is a conscious effort 
0 stress the collective activity of the party rather 
an the contributions—good or bad—of individuals. 
A third change has been a departure from Stalin's 
blanket condemnation of the Narodniki in order to 
orge a nationalist link with Russia’s pre-Marxist rad- 
icals. N. G. Chernyshevsky and other Revolutionary 
Democrats of the 1860's are honored anew for their 
socialist instincts and denunciations of Western rep- 
entative government. Narodnik ideologists of the 
1870's are criticized for their propensity toward 
sutsches and historical leaps-forward, but the inspi- 


29 /storiia KPSS (1969), pp. 482, 586, 587, 609. 

3° /storiia Kommunisticheskoi Partii Sovetskovo Soiuza. Tom Piatyi. 

pmmunisticheskaia Partiia nakanune i v gody velikoi otechestvenno/ 

pbiny. Kniga pervaia (1938-1945 gg) [History of the Communist 

ty of the Soviet Union. Vol. 5. The Communist Party on the Eve and 

During the Years of the Great Fatherland War. Book One (1938-45)], 
oscow, 1970, pp. 164, 169, 220, 276, 334, 339, 589. 
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rational quality of their rebellious conduct is now 
hailed; and their militant followers, though scored 
for harboring terroristic “illusions,” are credited with 
handing down to the Bolsheviks a model of organiza- 
tional centralism. The onetime Narodnik, G. V. Ple- 
khanov, who created the first group of Russian Marx- 
ists but was downgraded in the Short Course for his 
later adherence to Menshevism, is proudly repre- 
sented as the equal of any European Marxist?! 

A fourth break with Stalinist orthodoxy is the re- 
discovery of the higher party bodies as the reposito- 
ries of collective decision-making power and as for- | 
ums of policy debate. The Politburo is identified as | 
the maker of strategic decisions in the Civil War and 
the place where Trotsky should have brought his | 
complaints against the party bureaucracy—‘“as this 
was and is usually done.” 3? Lenin’s authority is in- | 
voked against “the unilateral solution of questions of 
principle” and for the quasi-constitutional idea that | 
“the collegial decisions of the Central Committee, 
adopted in the Orgburo, Politburo or Central Com- | 
mittee Plenum, and only those decisions, have been 
implemented by the Secretary of the party’s Central 
Committee.” 33 As was the case before 1938, party 
histories explicitly note that the post of General Sec- 
retary is filled by a candidate collectively chosen by | 
the Central Committee. 


Limited Historical Debate 


This renewed emphasis on pluralism within the 
top party elite has brought with it still another | 
change in party historiography—namely, the reap- 
pearance of some leeway for differences of historical 
evaluation in contrast to the imposed uniformity of | 
the Stalin era. One evidence of this was a protracted 
public controversy carried on between party histori- 
ans in Moscow and Kiev from 1957 to 1962 over the 
revolutionary purity of the Ukrainian Communists a 
half-century earlier—a controversy not without rele- 
vance to contemporary sectional politics. One ob- 
server, an old Bolshevik who had served a term in 
Stalinist prison camps, wrote: 


... for five years the Ukrainian comrades waged a 


31 /storiia Kommunisticheskoi Partii Sovetskovo Soiuza. Tom 
Pervyi. Sozdanie Bolshevistskoi Partii. 1883-1903 (History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Vol. 1. Creation of the Bolshevik | 
Party. 1883-1903), Moscow, 1965, pp. 29 ff. 
32 /storila KPSS (1969), p. 345. | 
33 /bid., p. 336. 
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desperate struggle with the [Stalin] cultists for a 
truthful, Leninist history of the Ukrainian Communist 
Party, and for five years not one article appeared in 
Voprosy Istorii KPSS [Problems of CPSU History] 
which helped them in the struggle for honest essays 
about the history of the Ukrainian party (CPU). The 
journal did not contribute one bit to the good essays 
which the Central Committee of the Ukrainian Com- 
munist Party finally approved. On the other hand, 
there were many articles defending the eructations 
of the Stalinist falsifiers, who blackened the most 
shining pages of the CPU’s history. And the best 
cadres of the CPU were scorned as deviators. The 
Central Committee of the CPU ignored all this and 
published good, truthful essays. 

One should not be astonished that this journal [Vo- 
prosy Istorii KPSS], while defending the Stalinist 
eructations, published articles on problems of 
Ukrainian Communist Party history which cynically 
vulgarized Lenin in order to confirm Stalinist fairy 
tales. Here is an example of how Lenin was used for 
anti-Leninist purposes. Lenin had said, “We jokingly 
call the Kievans fighters for independence.” In one 
of its articles, the journal deleted the word “jok- 
ingly” and added “that is, ‘Leftists,’’’ which Lenin 
never said. So it comes out as if Lenin seriously 
called [the Kievan] fighters for independence the 
“Leftists” of the CPU. But Lenin said “jokingly” and 
uttered not a word about “Leftists.” And such meth- 
ods are used... after the 20th Congress! Is this how 
the party is being cleansed of the cult’s aftermath? 
This is indeed cynical falsification of Lenin! 34 


Similarly, conflicting assessments of the imple- 
mentation of Stalin’s collectivization drive have re- 
peatedly filtered into print. In 1966, for example, 
Kommunist scolded ‘some historians” for having at- 
tributed the huge losses of livestock in 1930 to “‘the 
urge of certain persons to accelerate collectivization 
by any and all means.” 35 Kommunist’s implicit de- 
fense of Stalin was promptly challenged, however, by 
a researcher at Moscow University, who maintained 
that the Short Course had wrongly charged local 
officials with the sin of adventurism for the sake of 
Salvaging Stalin’s reputation.36 This anti-Stalinist 


LS 


34 Vsesoiuznoe soveschanie . . ., 

35 No. 3, 1966, p. 97. 

36 N. |. Nemakov, Kommunisticheskaia Partiia—Organizator 
massovovo ko/lkhoznovo dvizheniia (1929-1932 gg.) Po materialam 
nekotorykh oblastei i kraev RSFSR [The Communist Party—Organizer 
of the Mass Kolkhoz Movement (1929-32). From Materials of Certain 
Oblasts and Krais of the RSFSR], Moscow, 1966, pp. 12 and 20. 
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study was commended in 1967 by an academic his 
torical review, only to be torn to pieces a year late 
in the official journal of party history.37 Neverthe 
less, in 1971, the latter journal published an article 
by another author who accented the negative side o 
collectivization and insinuated that Stalin was not 
empowered by the Central Committee to rush things 
as he did.*8 And so the debate goes on. | 
Controversy among historians over evaluation of 
the Stalin legacy also takes the form of scholasti 
haggling over periodization. Under Khrushchev it 
was usual to treat Stalin’s death as a historical wat- 
ershed, dividing the party’s postwar history through 
1958 into the periods 1945-53 and 1953-58. The 
Brezhnev leadership, however, wished to retain at 
least a legitimating symbol of continuity with the 
Stalinist regime; hence the party history manuals of 
1969 and 1971 switched to a periodization that 
divided the 1945-58 period at the 19th CPSU Con- 
gress in 1952. Professor L.A. Slepov, senior re- 
searcher at the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, has 
since proposed a return to Khrushchev’s periodiza- 
tion in view of “fundamental, qualitative advances in 
historical reality” and the “change of party policy.’ 39 


There have even been a few, more venturesome |} 


historians who have acclaimed the frankness of in- 
traparty dialogue on policy issues in 1918-20 and 
gone so far as to wonder aloud if the anarcho-syndi- 
calist platform of the ‘Workers’ Opposition” was not, 
in fact, quite consonant with solemn commitments 
made by Lenin during the Bolshevik Revolution.4° 
Nevertheless, the norm for party historians re- 
mains the dutiful observance of a vast array of ta- 
boos designed to safeguard the legitimacy of one- 
party rule and protect the leviathan mechanism 
whereby the Kremlin leaders maintain social control 
at home and project Soviet influence abroad. Lenin 
is the divine patriarch of the system, and his fiercely 


partisan version of Russian revolutionary history is | 


gospel. This involves acceptance of such dubious 
“facts” as the solid unity of workers and Marxist 
intellectuals in St. Petersburg during the 1890's; 
Lenin’s almost singlehanded creation of the newspa- 
per /skra and authorship of the original party pro- 
gram; the role of the Mensheviks as “agents of the 


bourgeoisie in the labor movement”; the immutabil- 


37 Cf. Istoriia SSSR (Moscow), No. 4, 1967, pp. 158-59, and Voprosy 
istorii KPSS, No. 6, 1968, pp. 111-18. 

38 Voprosy istorii KPSS, No. 6, 1971, pp. 120-23. 

39 /bid., No. 10, 1971, p.. 72. 

4° Voprosy filosofii (Moscow), No. 10, 1970, pp. 127-32; No. 11, 
1970, pp. 166-73; and Voprosy istorii KPSS, No. 1, 1971, p. 46. 
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of Tsarist absolutism in 1906-14; and the ab- 
e of close contact between the Bolsheviks and 
German high command in World War |. The 
battling over Lenin’s succession cannot be viewed in 
terms of raw power politics but must be construed 
S simply a matter of differences of opinion concern- 
ing economic and class relations. The part played by 
spontaneity in revolutionary events is still denied, 
and a vanguard role is fancifully attributed to the 
Bolsheviks in the upheavals of 1905 and March 
1917. One of Brezhnev’s lieutenants, who has chron- 
led the regime’s agrarian policies, is especially 
arsh on theorists who preach spontaneity in agricul- 
ral development, accusing them of “fully taking up 
the sword” of “Bukharin’s anti-Marxist theory.” #4 


Balance Sheet 


In the short span of less than 15 years 
(1924-39), Stalin left a permanent mark on the re- 
tording of CPSU history. He not only confiscated 
ost private archives but also barred anyone inside 
he USSR from writing monographs or memoirs sol- 
dly based on the unrestricted use of original 
ources. No less a figure than Khrushchev would 
ater become the victim of this Stalinist rule which 
= himself had kept on the books. 

Since Stalin’s death, official control of party histo- 
jography has become less personalized and restric- 
tive, but Khrushchev did not allow anything like real 
objectivity or freedom of interpretation to come into 
.lay—and even less has his successor, Brezhnev. 
Zontro| over documents and publication has re- 
ained broad enough in scope to dismay both pro- 
essional historians writing for party outlets and 
hose who engage in samizdat. The legacy of Stalin- 
st historiography has also lingered on through the 
ontinued presence in the party-history bureaucracy 
f many scribes from the Stalin era whose habits of 
owdlerizing and falsifying still tend to vitiate the 
fficial literature. A whiff of lingering Stalinism may 
urther be detected in the Brezhnev leadership’s de- 
sision to allow an ultraconservative apparatchik like 
rapeznikov to pen historical essays on the collectiv- 
zation of agriculture and “revisionism.” 

Substantively, the “one-sided version of party his- 
iory” against which Olminsky prophetically warned 


41 S. P. Trapeznikov, /storicheskii opyt KPSS v osushchestvienii 

inskovo kooperativnovo plana. Tom Vtoroi (The Historical 
(perience of the CPSU in Effecting the Leninist Cooperative Plan, 
ol. 11), Moscow, 1967, p. 566. 
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in 1930, and which became a hallmark of the Stalin 
era, has been modified to some degree. Some diver- 
sity and public exchange of opinion in professional 
historical circles have reemerged, along with histori- 
cal narratives that go beyond the rehashing of fac- 
tional struggles and the biographical records of pres- 
ent-day leaders. Welcome, too, is the apparent trend 
away from Khrushchev's contradictory ploy of seek- 
ing to disgrace Stalin by means of Stalinist methods. 
Nevertheless, small progress has been made toward | 
an objective and realistic delineation of men and | 
events, not to speak of capturing the color of history | 
as seen through the eyes of those who lived it. It is 
simply implausible that Lenin was a_ statesman 
wholly free of ulterior or less than idealistic motives; 
that the Bolsheviks always stood in the forefront of 
Russia’s revolutionary masses; or that the CPSU 
Central Committee, which meets irregularly for one 
or two days, has always been the real locus of gov- 
erning power. At least so far as the processes of 
policy-making are concerned, one can say that the 
Stalinist Short Course, with its heavy overtones of 
Kremlin intrigue, presented a picture more sugges- 
tive of the actual state of affairs than all the drab 
manuals of party history that have followed. 

In any event, it is wrong to believe that Khrush- 
chev revolutionized the character and methods of 
Soviet party historiography, or that Brezhnev in turn 
has deviated drastically from Khrushchev’s policies 
in these areas. Stalin created the institutional frame- 
work and set the fundamental orientation for party 
historiography, and these have remained constant 
under the regimes of both Khrushchev and Brezh- 
nev. Though the spirit of bureaucratic dictation and 
cynical manipulation that characterized the Stalinist 
approach has perhaps been moderated somewhat, 
its basic persistence in the face of immense social 
change is what seems truly remarkable. Indeed, this 
persistence would seem to suggest an inherent qual- 
ity of the Soviet political mind that transcends the 
personal eccentricities of individual party bosses. 
There may be at work here some inner logic of a 
single-party state whose leaders have never obtained 
a legitimate popular mandate to rule and have felt 
compelled to resort to historical make-believe in 
order to build up public confidence in their leader- 
ship. The fact that some diversity of historical 
thought is again being tolerated is, to be sure, a 
hopeful sign, but the question of how far this trend 
will go is but part of the larger question of the 
overall direction of change in Soviet society. 


Bulgaria’s Politics 


of Conformity 


By F. Stephen Larrabee 


mong the postwar Communist states of the 

Balkans, Bulgaria has been the least affected 

by the winds of change and national self-as- 
sertiveness that have moved first Yugoslavia, then 
Albania, and finally Romania to challenge, in one de- 
gree or another, Moscow’s hegemony in that region. 
While Soviet influence has been eroded in other Bal- 
kan capitals, Sofia remains a docile ally, maintaining 
and even intensifying its political and economic ties 
to the USSR. As the recently-approved draft program 
of the Bulgaran Communist Party (BCP) stated, 


The fraternal friendship and cooperation of the Bul- 
garian Communist Party with the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and the ever broader and deeper 
alignment of Bulgaria with the Soviet Union will re- 
main the immovable cornerstone of the entire work 
and the domestic and foreign policy of our party. 


While this position has not precluded some initia- 
tive and experimentation in Sofia’s foreign and do- 
mestic policies, the overall picture is one of con- 
stant, even increasing subservience. This is seen 
most clearly in the economic realm, where the trend 
has been toward ever closer integration of the Bul- 
garian economy with that of the Soviet Union. Such 
a policy was strongly affirmed by BCP First Secretary 
Todor Zhivkov at the July 1968 Plenum of the par- 
ty’s Central Committee, and it was carried further at 
a September 1969 Plenum where Zhivkov§ an- 
nounced Bulgaria’s intention to “move gradually to- 
ward joint planning in a number of [economic] 
pacar kk Be il RE 

1 Rabotnichesko delo (Sofia), March 14, 1971 (emphasis added). 
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branches” with the Soviet Union.? The policy of in 
tegration was also formalized in a series of sweeping 
economic agreements concluded between Bulgaria 
and the USSR in May 1969, August 1970, and No 
vember 1970.3 

Why has Bulgaria, which entered the postwar 
world at roughly the same level of economic and 
social development as the other Balkan Communist 
States, moved in a direction contrary to that taken by 
its neighbors? Three factors appear paramount: Bul- 
garia’s historical ties to Russia, the considerable So-' 
viet aid poured into Bulgaria, and the weakness and 
insecurity of the Bulgarian leadership. 

A very real factor in the cooperation between Bul-; 
garia and Soviet Russia is the historical affinity be-| 
tween the two countries, which dates back to Rus-| 
sian liberation of Bulgaria from the Turks in 1878. 
There are also strong cultural, linguistic and reli- 
gious ties between these two Slavic nations which 
date back to a much earlier period. Such common 
ties must not be discounted, although it seems clear 
that they are not sufficient to explain Bulgaria’s per- 
sistent postwar orientation toward the Soviet Union. 

A more significant factor has been the economic 
aid extended by the USSR—assistance which unde- 
niably contributed to Bulgaria’s ability to industrialize 
at a pace far more rapid than would otherwise have 
been possible.* The Kremlin’s continuing “generos- 
ity” has several apparent motives. First, the large 


2 Ibid., Sept. 27, 1969. 

3 /bid., May 23, 1969, Aug. 29, 1970, and Nov. 5, 1970. 

4 The extent to which the Soviet Union has been willing to 
underwrite Bulgarian industrialization is clearly illustrated in the 
fact that by 1967 more than 130 large industrial enterprises 
constructed with Soviet aid were producing 85 percent of all 
Bulgaria’s ferrous metals output, 95 percent of its nonferrous output, 
55 percent of its chemical manufactures, 70 percent of its electrical 
goods, and 100 percent of its shipbuilding output (see Rabotnichesko 
delo, May 10, 1967). In the same year it was estimated that there 
were 5,000 Soviet specialists in Bulgaria (see Politicheska prosveta 
[Sofia] No. 8, August 1967). 


dits have strengthened the dependability of Bul- 
ria as a Soviet pawn in the Balkans, an area of 
reasing importance to the USSR as its interests in 
e Middle East grow. Second, the assistance ap- 
ars designed to make Bulgaria a showcase of so- 
alist development. The Bulgarian pattern of eco- 
omic development—stressing a rapid growth rate, 
highly centralized economy, and major Soviet in- 
olvement—is one which Moscow seeks to establish 
S an alternative to the decentralizing reforms which 
ave occurred in other East European countries such 
s Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. Related 
» this, the Bulgarian example of coordination and 
ntegration with the Soviet economy represents the 
‘irection in which Moscow would like all members of 
omecon (Council on Mutual Economic Assistance) 
» move. The Bulgarians themselves have explicitly 
vescribed their policy in this sphere as an outgrowth 
d realization of the program of socialist integra- 
on charted by the resolutions of the 23rd and 24th 
2ssions of Comecon.® 

Patently, Bulgaria’s economic advancement 
rough cooperation with the USSR has been bought 
t the price of reduced political independence. The 
ountry’s heavy dependence on trade with the USSR 
d Comecon (more than 60 and close to 80 per- 
ent, respectively, of the total Bulgarian foreign 
ade turnover) essentially precludes any dramatic 
reign policy initiatives that would antagonize the 
oviet Union. The extent of Bulgaria’s dependence 
n the USSR for critical raw materials can be seen 
1 the following representative figures: the USSR 
ovides 100 percent of Bulgaria’s hard coal, 100 
rercent of its paper, 92 percent of its crude oil, 90 
ercent of its iron ore, and 87 percent of its residual 
; 1.6 

The final and perhaps most influential factor un- 
erlying Bulgarian cooperation with the Soviet Union 
as been the insecurity and instability of the BCP 
adership, which have forced Zhivkov to look contin- 
ally to Moscow for political support. Although he 
as been the party chief for 18 years, his power was 
ore nominal than real in the early years. It was 
ly at the Eighth BCP Congress in November 1962 
nat Zhivkov succeeded in decisively overcoming the 


5 See Stephen Tikchev, “Socialist Integration in Action,’ M/iadezh 
ofia), No. 1, 1971. The Comecon sessions were in April 1969 and 
1970. 
6 Zemedelsko zname (Sofia), May 12, 1970. By 1975, trade with the 
SSR is expected to increase to 68 percent of Bulgaria's foreign 
de. See interview with former Minister of Foreign Trade, Lachezar 
mov, Bulgarian Telegraph Agency (hereafter BTA), Nov. 5, 1970. 


factional rivalry that had afflicted the party almost 
continuously since his accession to the post of First 
Secretary in 1954. The hasty visit paid to Sofia by 
CPSU First Secretary Nikita Khrushchev in May 


1962 unquestionably helped pave the way for Zhiv- | 


kov’s triumph over Anton Yugov, Georgi Tsankov and 
Vulko Chervenkov at the Congress the following au- 
tumn. Zhivkov also lost little time in switching his 
allegiance to the new CPSU leadership of Brezhnev 


and Kosygin, which replaced Khrushchev in 1964. | 


This transfer of loyalty obviously suggests that for 


Zhivkov the support of the CPSU leadership is a | 


necessity which transcends loyalty to any one Soviet 
party leader. 


Yet while Zhivkov has managed to remain in | 


power by courting the Soviet Union and outmaneu- 


vering his political rivals, he has never really suc- | 


ceeded in establishing a relationship of legitimate 
“authority” either within the party or among the 
population.? An apparatchik who rose through the 
party ranks, he typifies the ‘“pseudo-charismatic 


leader” ® whose claim to leadership stature is artifi- | 
cial and often unconvincing. Moreover, the price 


Zhivkov paid to consolidate his power—and to main- 


tain it—has been a loss of political flexibility and | 


independence in many critical policy areas. Indeed, 


this may prove to be the outstanding legacy of the | 


“Zhivkov era.” 
Zhivkov’s inability to develop a legitimate author- 


ity relationship was perhaps most strikingly drama- | 


tized by the abortive April 1965 “conspiracy.” Al- 
though very few details of the plot are known even 


today, it appears that the military were heavily | 
involved.? The conspiracy came only five months | 


after Khrushchev’s downfall, and it appears that the 
ringleaders—who were discovered before they could 
carry through their plans—hoped to move against 


7 Alfred Meyer has discussed this problem in terms of the 
“primitive accumulation of authority’’—the ability to transform 
institutional power into a form of authority which is perceived as 
legitimate by all actors. See his ‘Authority in Communist Political 
Systems” in Lewis Edinger, Ed., Political Leadership in Industrialized 
Societies, New York, Wiley, 1967, p. 91. 

8 Raymond Bauer, “The Pseudo-Charismatic Leader in Soviet 
Society,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), May-August 
1953, pp. 11-14. 

9 Six of the nine conspirators who were tried had connections with 
the military. The most important was Major General Anev, commander 
of the Sofia garrison. Two others, Micho Michev and Lyuben Dinov, 
were major generals on the active list. There appears to nave 
been a personal bond between the ringleaders based on their common 
experience as partisan fighters in World War II. For a detailed 
account of this intriguing but little-known episode, see J. F. Brown, 
“The Bulgarian Plot,” The World Today (London) June 1965, 
pp. 261-68. 
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Bulgaria’s Politics of Conformity 


BEARHUGS ... 


Bulgarian party leader Todor Zhivkov receives a 
fraternal embrace from N. S. Khrushchev during a 
visit of the then Soviet First Secretary to Sofia in 
May 1962. 


—Photo from New Bulgaria (Sofia), No. 6, 1962. 


Zhivkov under cover of the uncertainty and insecur- 
ity caused by the ouster of the Soviet leader. Al- 
though the conspirators were charged with holding a 
pro-Chinese position, it is more likely that they were 
simply disenchanted with Zhivkov’s leadership, espe- 
cially with his subservience to Moscow, and advo- 
cated a policy closer to that of Romania than to that 
of Albania. Whatever pro-Chinese sentiment the con- 
spirators may have professed was probably inspired 
more by hope of exploiting the Sino-Soviet rift in 
order to gain Spie/raum for a more independent for- 
eign policy rather than by any desire to actually join 
the Chinese ideological camp. 

Since 1965, Zhivkov seems to have strengthened 
both his control of the party apparatus and his posi- 
tion in the Politburo (he purged a potential rival, 
Mitko Grigorov, from this body in 1966). However, 
this does not mean that he is invulnerable, for con- 
flict appears to be innate in Communist systems.?° 
Every leader must continually wage a complex battle 
behind the scenes to sustain and extend his power, 
and Zhivkov is no exception. The most recent attack 
a SE eA lee SE I AM kB es hel elit lat lh 


1° For an outline and defense of the “conflict approach”’ to 
Communist politics, see the debate in Problems of Communism in 
late 1963 and 1964, especially Carl Linden’s “Khrushchev and the 
Party Battle,’ Problems of Communism, September-October 1963, 
pp. 27-35; his ‘Facts in Search of a Theory,” ibid., November- 
December 1963, pp. 56-58; and Robert Tucker, “The Conflict Model,’’ 
ibid., pp. 59-61. See also Robert Conquest, Power and Policy in the 
USSR, New York, Torch paperback by Harper & Row, 1967. 
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on his leadership apparently surfaced at the Octobe 
1971 Central Committee Plenum, which adopted 
decision that “in the future the CC should be kep 
regularly informed about the work of the Politbur 
and the Secretariat,” and that the practice should b 
established of “informing the public about the mor 
important decisions of the Politburo, the Stat 
Council, and the Council of Ministers.” 22 This unu 
sual formulation seems to be direct criticism of Zhiv. 
KOV'S management of the party, particularly th 
trend toward secrecy in Politburo decisions of recen 
years. 

How serious a challenge Zhivkov faces is hard to 
say, but certain factors could become important in 
time. One is Zhivkov’s long period in office. Now that 
Ulbricht has left the scene, Zhivkov has been in 
command longer than any of the leaders of the War- 
saw Pact countries. It is possible that the October 
Plenum resolution reflected dissatisfaction on the 
part of younger members of the CC with Zhivkov’s 
continuing subservience to the Soviet Union, as well 
as the discontent of the new generation of techno- 
crats in the party with his failure to achieve mean- 
ingful economic reforms. At present, however, the 
evidence is still too scanty to suggest anything more 
than that the potential for the emergence of some 
intraparty opposition to Zhivkov’s leadership does 
exist. ; 

Reliant on Moscow to buttress his domestic 
power, Zhivkov has been among the most loyal and 
obedient of the Soviet Union’s Warsaw Pact allies in | 
matters of foreign policy. Nevertheless, his policy 
has not always been a mirror reflection of the Krem- 
lin's. A mildly independent course was observable in 
Sofia’s receptiveness to West Germany’s Ostpolitik 
during 1964-66 and in Bulgaria’s dealings with its 
Balkan neighbors. 


The Appeal of Ostpolitik 


Turning first to Bulgarian-West German relations, 
one should note that there are several factors which 
help to explain Sofia’s openness to normalization of 
ties in the mid—1960’s. First, unlike some of its 
northern neighbors, Bulgaria had no traditional anti- 
German feeling; in fact, she fought on the German 
Side in both world wars. Moreover, during the inter- 
war period, Germany had been Bulgaria’s chief ecom 
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11 Rabotnichesko delo, Oct. 7, 1971. 


nomic partner, and in the 1960’s the Bulgarian 
economy vitally needed the advanced technology 
available in the Federal Republic. Therefore, in the 
absence of any coordinated policy emanating from 
Moscow, Sofia responded favorably to Bonn’s over- 
tures and in March 1964 agreed to exchange trade 
missions with West Germany and signed a bilateral 
trade treaty with the FRG valid until 1966. Despite 
Soviet First Secretary Khrushchev’s own toying with 
the idea of a normalization of relations with Bonn, 
there is no evidence to suggest Soviet direction be- 
hind Zhivkov’s pursuit of what were primarily Bulgar- 
ian national objectives. 

Sofia’s independent course continued through 
1966, in part as a result of the Kremlin leadership's 
preoccupation with adjustments of Soviet internal 
policies in the aftermath of Khrushchev’s October 
1964 downfall. For, although the Soviet party chiefs 
did definitely drop (at least for a time) any ideas of a 
rapprochement with West Germany, they also failed 
to lay down a clear, coordinated policy for the East 
European socialist states to follow in responding to 
Bonn’s continuing blandishments. In the absence of 
such guidance, Zhivkov continued to welcome oppor- 
tunities to improve relations with West Germany, as 
evidenced in Bulgaria’s handling of Chancellor Er- 
hard’s March 1966 ‘“‘Peace Note” urging improved 
relations with Eastern Europe. Bulgaria—tike Ro- 
mania—published no reply to the note, whereas the 
USSR and the other East European governments re- 
plied negatively. Although Sofia was not prepared to 
defy Moscow by publishing a favorable response, 
Bulgarian silence clearly suggested some sympathy 
for Erhard’s proposal. A Bulgarian invitation to FRG 
State Secretary Rolf Lahr to visit the Plovdiv Fair in 
autumn 1966 reinforced the impression that Sofia 
was moving cautiously toward a normalization of re- 
lations. 

This incipient flirtation, however, never fulfilled 
its early promise. Romania’s establishment of formal 
diplomatic relations with West Germany on January 
31, 1967, crystallized Soviet concern over the 
impact of Bonn’s initiatives on Warsaw Pact unity, 
and at a meeting of Pact foreign ministers in War- 
Saw, Moscow apparently demanded rejection of the 
West German overtures and called for a united front 
against Bonn.?2 When the Warsaw Pact members 


12 See Fritz Ermarth, /nternationalism, Security, and Legitimacy: 
The Challenge to Soviet interests in East Europe, 1964-1968, 
RM-5909-PR, the Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, California, March 
1969, pp. 42-59. 
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reassembled at Karlovy Vary, Czechoslovakia, in | 


April 1967, it became clear that Bulgaria had stepped 
back into line. At the conference Zhivkov launched 
the first major attack on the Ostpolitik of the Grand 


Coalition, noting that “the new [West German] cabi- | 


net has proved that it is continuing the line of 
Adenauer and Erhard, the revanchist and militant 
line of West German imperialism.” #3 

It is rather curious, in light of this background, 
that Bulgaria still maintains an essentially intransi- 
gent attitude toward the FRG at a time when Bonn- 
Moscow relations have improved markedly. True, 
since the initialing of the treaty of friendship be- 
tween Bonn and Moscow in August 1970, Bulgaria 
has concentrated its attacks on the West German 
opposition rather than on the Brandt government, 
but there has been no significant improvement in 
relations between Bonn and Sofia. The volume of 
trade has steadily decreased since 1966,'* and Italy 


has supplanted the FRG as Bulgaria’s main Western | 
trade partner. Relations even deteriorated further | 


last year when Bulgarians refused to allow a tourist 
flight from West Berlin to land in Bulgaria, causing 


13 BTA, April 26, 1967. A joint communique issued at the conclusion 
of a visit by Brezhnev to sign a 20-year treaty of friendship, 
cooperation, and mutual assistance with Bulgaria also condemned the 
“revanchist and militaristic aims” of the West German Government. 
See Rabotnichesko de/o, May 14, 1967. 

14 German imports of Bulgarian goods in 1971 were 19 percent 
lower than in the previous year, while exports to Bulgaria were 6 
percent lower. See Hande/sb/att (Dusseldorf) Nov. 15, 1971. 
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Five years after the Khrushchev visit, Todor Zhivkov 
again plays host to the Soviet party’s top leader, now 
General Secretary L. /. Brezhnev. 


—Photo from Bulgaria Today (Sofia), No. 7, 1967. 
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the FRG to retaliate by canceling all further tourist 
flights to Bulgaria from West Berlin.?5 

Why Bulgaria’s relations with Bonn have remained 
frozen after the initialing of the Bonn-Moscow treaty 
opened the door for better relations between the 
East European countries and the FRG is hard to 
explain. One reason may be the insecurity of a Bul- 
garian leadership fearful of moving faster than 
Moscow in this touchy area. Another may be the fact 
that Bulgaria has few marketable commodities which 
could be exchanged for desired West German tech- 
nology. Some modest improvement in_ relations 
should occur, however, now that the treaties with 
Moscow and Poland have been ratified in Bonn. 


Building a Better Neighborhood 


It is doubtless in the Balkans that Bulgarian 
foreign policy has exhibited the greatest initiative in 
recent years, although this “independence” of diplo- 
matic activity has not necessarily run counter to So- 
viet purposes. Bulgaria began in the mid—1960’s to 
reconcile decade-old differences with its immediate 
neighbors. These initial moves were temporarily 
impeded by the so-called “Colonels’ coup” of April 
1967 in Greece, which put a damper on Bulgarian- 
Greek reconciliation, and by Bulgaria’s dutiful partic- 
ipation in the 1968 Soviet intervention in Czechoslo- 
vakia, an action which antagonized Romania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Albania. But in the last few years, Bul- 
garia has embarked on a virtual diplomatic offensive 
aimed at improving bilateral relations, and even at 
multilateral cooperation, with the neighboring Bal- 
kan states. This campaign has already produced a 
new 20-year treaty of friendship, cooperation, and 
mutual aid concluded in November 1970 with Ro- 
mania; an agreement with Turkey in September 
1970 providing for consular relations and expanded 
cultural exchanges; and an accord with Albania in 
November 1970 reestablishing diplomatic ties.16 


18 Qn May 28, 1971, Bulgaria rescinded landing permits and forced 
one modern jet aircraft to turn back, apparently because of 
pressure from the East Germans. The two West Berlin travel agencies 
involved in the arrangements for more than 5,000 tourists 
thereupon cancelled all their planned trips. On June 8, Bulgaria lifted 
the ban on holiday charter flights from West Berlin to its Black Sea 
coast, restoring full landing rights at Varna and other resorts to 
Modern Air, an American charter carrier handling the tours. 

16 The agreement provided for reciprocal diplomatic representation 
at the chargé d'affaires level. This was followed by the signing of a 
Bulgarian-Albanian trade accord. See Peter R. Prifti, ‘“Albania’s 
Expanding Horizons,’ Problems of Communism, January-February 
1972, p. 38. 
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Perhaps most noteworthy—in light of the staunch 
anti-Communist rhetoric of the Greek regime—has 
been the continual improvement of Bulgarian rela- 
tions with Greece since the visit of the late Bulgarian 
Foreign Minister lvan Bashev to Athens in May 1970. 
The motivations underlying this Bulgarian initiative 
were suggested by the terms of a comprehensive 
eight-point proposal of agreement put forward by 
Sofia to the Athens government in early 1971. One 
of the eight points reportedly included in the pro- 
posed agreement called for the granting of transit 
facilities for Bulgarian goods in the Greek port of | 
Salonika.1”7 Such an arrangement would give Bul- 
garia a long-sought outlet to the Aegean Sea and 
might possibly serve, indirectly, to bolster Soviet in- 
fluence in a region of growing strategic importance 
to the USSR. : 

A particularly intriguing aspect of Bulgaria’s | 
recent diplomatic behavior was Sofia’s conspicuous 
silence during the Soviet-bloc polemics against Ro- 
mania in summer 1971.18 Normally the most obedi- 
ent and vociferous of spokesmen for the Kremlin, 
Bulgaria abstained from joining in the chorus 
against Bucharest, doubtless for fear of undoing the 
progress registered over the preceding 18 months 
toward better relations with Romania and jeopardiz- 
ing the success of Sofia’s general policy of reconcili- 
ation with its Balkan neighbors. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the Soviets themselves felt on this occa- 
sion that it would be wise to leave the polemics 
against Bucharest to other Warsaw Pact countries in 
order not to endanger the fragile success of Sofia’s 
Balkan rapprochement efforts. 

The degree to which Bulgaria’s policy is subordi- 
nated to Moscow’s when the latter’s vital interests 
are involved is perhaps best illustrated by the fluc- 
tuating course of Bulgarian-Yugoslav relations. The 
chief obstacle to an understanding between these 
two countries has been controversy regarding Mace- 
donia growing out of the fact that Macedonia, which 
became part of Yugoslavia at the end of World War |, 
had previously belonged to Bulgaria. While the Bul- 
garians have been willing to recognize Macedonia as 
an integral part of the Yugoslav federated state, they 
have been unwilling to recognize a separate Macedo- 
nian nationality and have continued to view the Mac- 
edonians as ethnic Bulgarians. The polemics have 


17 The Times (London), Feb. 15, 1971. 

18 For an analysis of the Soviet campaign against Romania and 
its implications, see F. Stephen Larrabee, ‘‘Neue Entwicklungs- 
tendenzen auf den Balkan” (New Development Trends in the Balkans), | 
Europa Archiv (Bonn), March 10, 1972, pp. 179-88. 


often revolved around obscure points of history and 
linguistics, but the Yugoslavs have tended to view 
the Bulgarian positions in these debates as indica- 
tive of an “irridentism” that might someday be used 
to justify a territorial claim against Yugoslavia. 
What is of interest in the present context, how- 
ever, is not the substantive issues in dispute so 
much as the fact that the level of intensity of the 
polemics between Sofia and Belgrade has tended to 
fluctuate up or down depending on the current state 
of Soviet-Yugoslav relations. This was strikingly illus- 
trated during the Soviet-instigated ideological cam- 
paign against Romania in the summer of 1971, when 
certain acts by Bulgaria’® precipitated a major 
flare-up of the dispute seemingly designed to remind 
the Yugoslavs, who had recently been critical of So- 
viet policy in the Balkans, of their vulnerability to 
‘Outside pressure. Relations between Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia reached a new low when the Skoplje daily 
Nova Makedonia responded to Sofia’s challenge with 
a vigorous attack on current Bulgarian policy regard- 
ing Macedonia, characterizing it as a manifestation 
of “overt territorial and other aspirations” based on 
the “most conservative and most brutal greater Bul- 
garian chauvinistic indoctrination.” 2° 
The improvement in Soviet-Yugoslav relations fol- 
lowing a visit to Belgrade by Soviet party chief 
Leonid Brezhnev in September 1971 soon brought 
‘signs of a corresponding shift in Bulgaria’s policy. 
The first was the dismissal, for “activities incompati- 
‘ble with the foreign policy line of the Central Com- 
“mittee,” of Boris Krumov, editor of Anteni, a Bulgar- 
ian magazine which had published an anti-Yugoslav 
poem by a Yugoslav émigré. Shortly thereafter, a 
“long and friendly” talk took place between Bulgar- 
ian Premier Stanko Todorov and Yugoslav Ambassa- 
dor to Bulgaria Anti Drnic,? and a tourist protocol 
—one of the signed texts drawn up in the Macedo- 
ian language—was concluded between the two 
ountries.?? This last represented a major conces- 


19 Bulgarian distribution of a pamphiet entitled ‘The Macedonian 
'Question” at a meeting of citizens in the town of Sandanski (at 
the border with Yugoslavia) and publication in the Bulgarian 
newspaper Pirinskoe de/o of an inflammatory interview with Yugoslav 
ile Venko Markovski drew sharp Yugoslav reactions. See Vjesnik 
(Zagreb), Oct. 7, 1971 and Vecernje novosti (Belgrade), Oct. 11, 1971. 
2° Oct. 31, 1971. 
21 Radio Belgrade, Nov. 5, 1971. 
22 Tanjug and Radio Belgrade, on Nov. 5, 1971, both reported the 
eement to have been signed in Macedonian and Bulgarian, while 
olitika (Belgrade) and Nova Makedonia reported only the signing of 
protocol! without mentioning the languages used. The latter 
omissions may possibly have been pursuant to a Yugoslav agreement 
© refrain from playing up the Bulgarian concession. 
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sion on the part of the Bulgarians, who since 1966 
had refused to sign documents drawn up in Macedo- 
nian on the grounds that this would imply recogni- 
tion of a separate Macedonian nationality. 

Given the fact that Brezhnev had made a stopover 
in Sofia on his way back to Moscow from Belgrade, 
the Bulgarian vo/te-face in the Macedonian contro- 
versy with Yugoslavia could hardly have been acci- 
dental. The likelihood that it was spurred by Mos- 
cow’s desire to promote better relations with Yugo- 
Slavia was given even greater credibility when Soviet 
Marshal Grechko, during a trip to Yugoslavia at the 
end of March, stopped over in the Macedonian capi- 
tal of Skoplje—a move regarded in diplomatic 
circles as serving notice that the Soviets were back- 
ing the Yugoslavs on the Macedonian issue.?3 

Such developments need not imply that the Mace- 
donian issue between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia has 


been permanently laid to rest. With the approach of | 


the post-Tito era, both Bulgaria and the Soviet Union 
are doubtless aware that there may again come a 
time when it might be to their advantage to exploit 
the age-old but still strong currents of Balkan nation- 
alism in order to put pressure on Belgrade, and 
therefore both would probably prefer to retain the 
option of resurrecting the issue sometime in the fu- 
ture, rather than to see it liquidated entirely. But for 
the moment, the polemics appear to have been put 
aside because of Moscow's desire to improve Soviet- 
Yugoslav relations and to promote an atmosphere of 
détente in preparation for the convocation of a Euro- 
pean security conference. 

Bulgarian efforts to promote Balkan cooperation 
on a multilateral scale may also be interpreted as a 
reflection of Soviet policy goals, even though Sofia’s 


initiatives in this area have had the semblance of | 
being an independent policy. One of the early signs | 


of this new Bulgarian interest in multilateral Balkan 
cooperation was an article published in Otechestven 
front in July 1970, which backed a Romanian pro- 
posal to turn the Balkans into “a zone of peace” and 
advocated “comprehensive Balkan meetings at var- 
ious levels to discuss topical and more lasting ques- 
tions of intra-Balkan relations” in an effort to bring 
about “a still greater improvement of the political 
climate in the Balkans.” #4 Since then the Bulgari- 
ans have pressed the issue on several occasions.?* 


23 The Guardian (London), April 4, 1972. Also UPI, March 29, 1972. 

24 BTA, July 16, 1970. 

28 Znivkov backed the “zone of peace” idea in his speech to the 
10th Party Congress in April 1971 (BTA, April 20, 1971) and in a 
speech on June 25, 1971 (Radio Sofia, June 25, 1971). 
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However, that Sofia could move ahead in this field 
only as far as Moscow was willing to permit was 
demonstrated by the sudden squelching—apparently 
by the Soviets—of a proposal which Zhivkov had 
intended to broach at the 10th BCP Congress in 
April 1971 calling for the early convocation of a 
Balkan security conference.?® 


Economic Recentralization 


In the realm of foreign policy, then, Bulgaria ap- 
pears since 1967 to have moved away from even the 
modest and halting efforts it had made earlier to 
assert a measure of independence from Moscow. 
This trend has been paralleled, on the domestic 
front, by a retreat from the economic decentraliza- 
tion reforms inaugurated in 1965 and a movement 
back in the direction of centralized management and 
controls. 

To what extent this reorientation of economic 
policy was Moscow-inspired and to what extent a 
Bulgarian initiative is not entirely clear. There is no 
direct evidence that it was the former, but it is at 
least significant that the post-1968 pattern of Bul- 
garian economic reform, with its heavy emphases on 
recentralization and computerization, has closely 
paralleled trends that have been in evidence in So- 
viet economic policy over the same span of time. 

What does seem quite clear is that the Bulgarian 
shift back toward economic centralization in 
mid—1968 was strongly influenced by the lessons of 
the “Prague Spring.” In Czechoslovakia economic 
liberalization and decentralization in the mid—1960’s 
precipitated—in the words of Ota Sik, the now exiled 
chief architect of the Czechoslovak economic re- 
forms—general agreement that a “modern pluralis- 
tic democratic system was an essential prerequisite 
of economic development.” 27 In light of this Czecho- 
Slovak experience, it is hardly surprising that the 
tht as dorsal abides hss: Sah Ee, ean 

76 Speculation regarding the Soviet role was stimulated by the 
appearance in some versions of the text of Zhivkov’s April 20 speech 
to the Congress of a paragraph calling for a “meeting of government 
representatives or leaders of Balkan states” and for a “common 
declaration by the Balkan countries.” The Paragraph was not 
included in the speech as delivered or in the Russian, French, English 
and Bulgarian texts, but it still appeared in the Spanish and German 
texts, apparently through an oversight. It seems probable that the 
proposal was dropped at the last minute because Moscow insisted 
that such an initiative should be postponed until after the convocation 
of an all-European security conference. See Carl Buchalla, 
Sueddeutsche Zeitung (Munich), April 23, 1971. 


27 See Ota Sik “‘The Economic Imperialism of Stalinism,” 
Problems of Communism, May-June 1971, p. 10. 
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Bulgarian leaders—no less than the Soviet—were 
reinforced in their determination not to carry eco- 
nomic reform to the point where it might open a 
Pandora’s box of political pluralism and generate 
pressures imperiling the leading role of the party. 

The original Bulgarian blueprint of economic re- 
form, or New Economic Model (NEM)—launched in 
December 1965 after some years of discussion and 
selective experimentation—provided, at least on 
paper, for a degree of decentralization that com- 
pared favorably with the provisions of similar eco- 
nomic reform programs in other East European 
countries at that time.?8 Since then, however, many 
of the NEM’s most innovative features have fallen by 
the wayside because of slow, piecemeal implementa- 
tion and numerous changes and adjustments. The 
decisive turning point in this process was the July 
1968 Plenum of the BCP Central Committee, when 
the leadership clearly opted for a return to greater 
centralization. The revised reform program outlined 
by Zhivkov at the Plenum embodied a reduction in 
the autonomy of enterprises and an expansion of 
centrally-determined indexes, limits, and norms. It 
also evidenced an increasing reliance on science and 
technology, especially computerization, as a means 
of stimulating economic growth, and Zhivkov left lit- 
tle doubt that this new policy implied a turn away 
from the concept of “planning from below” originally 
featured in the December 1965 reforms22: 


The construction of a socialist society, especially 
under conditions of the scientific-technical revolu- 
tion, requires that the national economy be deter- 
mined centrally through the state plan, in accord- 
ance with the goals and tasks of party policy for a 
given period. /n this way, an essential change will be 


28 As later approved by a BCP Central Committee plenum in 
April 1966, the basic features of the NEM were: considerable 
decentralization of economic decision-making, with greater responsi- 
bility assigned to associations, or trusts, and to individual enterprises; 
wider application of the profit motive as a spur to productivity and 
quality; a system of wages tied to production results; and more 
extensive use of economic levers, such as profit, prices, credit, 
interest, and taxes. For detailed analyses of the Bulgarian reform 
see J. P. Brown, ‘Reform in Bulgaria,” ibid., May-June 1966, 
pp. 17-21; and more recently, L.A.D. Dellin, ““‘Bulgarian Economic 
Reform—Advance and Retreat,’ ibid., September-October 1970, 
pp. 44-52. 

29 Zhivkov’s report to the plenum, in Rabotnichesko delo, July 
25-27, 1968. Actually, the principle of planning ‘‘from the bottom 
toward the top’? seems to have been already set aside at the April 
1966 plenum, which approved the December 1965 theses on the 
new system. At that time ZhivkKov made no mention of the principle of 
planning from the bottom, but stressed instead state orders 
(durzhavni poruchki) on which the plans of the individual enterprises 
should be based. See Dellin, /oc. cit., pp. 45-46. 
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made in the concept that has hitherto existed that 
the state plan must be built up mainly from the 
bottom toward the top. (Emphasis added.) 


The initial steps taken pursuant to the 1968 Cen- 
tral Committee decision have previously been dealt 
ith in these pages.*° The most recent develop- 
ment in this area has been a further reorganization 
of the management of state industrial enterprises 
ffected in early 1971.34 The enterprises, which 
formerly were administratively subordinated to var- 
ious trusts or associations (obedinenia) but which 
still enjoyed some legal and economic independ- 

nce, have now been completely incorporated into 
‘44 state associations. Virtually stripped of any eco- 
nomic decision-making powers, the enterprises have 
become, in effect, branches or subdivisions of the 
associations. The latter—which might be termed 
“super-associations”—now directly guide the eco- 
nomic activity of the subdivisions, from the procure- 
‘ment of needed supplies to the marketing of output. 
All capital funds are centralized in the associations, 
hich are responsible for the expansion of produc- 
tion capacities and for technological improvements. 
0 this latter end, each association is to have its 
own research and development center. The associa- 
ions are also to be the repository for any foreign 
exchange earnings of the component subdivisions. 
Although the 1965 Theses had envisaged a devo- 
lution of economic management powers from the 
central economic ministries to the various state 
rusts and associations, the extent to which the pow- 
ers of individual enterprises are accumulated up- 

ard to the associations under the 1971 reorganiza- 
ion suggests that the end result is an increased 
ather than decreased centralization of management 
in the Bulgarian economy. Also, it is interesting to 
note that such associations have been widely en- 
dorsed in the party and economic press of the Soviet 

nion, and that hundreds of them have actually 
been formed there since 1965. The only significant 
difference between Bulgarian and Soviet practice in 
this regard is the fact that the Bulgarian setup 
icovers the entire state sector of industry. 

Similar observations can be made concerning the 
‘Bulgarian creation of agro-industrial complexes, an 
experiment launched by Zhivkov at the July 1968 


3° /bid., pp. 50-52. 

31 Durzhaven vestnik (Sofia), No. 98, Dec. 11, 1970, and No. 5, 

n. 19, 1971. See also Premier Stanko Todorov's report to the 
Bulgarian National Assembly on April 27, 1972 (Rabotnichesko delo, 

pril 28, 1972). 


Plenum.%? By early 1970 the period of experimenta- 
tion was completed, and the April 1970 Plenum re- 
solved to introduce the complexes throughout the 
Bulgarian countryside.*? State and collective farms 
were merged into 170 such complexes for the pur- 
pose of specializing and increasing production, re- 
ducing primary costs, and ultimately making Bulgar- 
ian goods more competitive on the international mar- 
ket. The program also envisaged the attachment of 
construction, manufacturing, and trade facilities to 
such complexes in an attempt to halt or discourage 
the migration of people from the villages to the 
cities. As in the case of industrial amalgamation, this 
vertical integration of the production of goods rely- 


ing on the output of the state and collective farms | 


makes good economic sense. And again, as in the 
case of the industrial associations, Bulgaria’s agro- 
industrial complexes bear a striking similarity to or- 
ganizational forms being introduced or discussed in 
the Soviet Union. 


The Science- Technology Gambit 


A major consideration underlying the above reor- 
ganizations is the BCP’s desire to harness the ongoing 
world revolution in science and technology. The pro- 
gram unveiled by Zhivkov at the July 1968 Plenum 
sought to 


. . . direct special attention to Bulgarian science 
and the working out and implementation of the 
proper strategy and tactics in the sphere of science 
policy.%4 


In effect, the BCP hopes to be able to employ the 
latest scientific techniques to increase the efficiency 
and output of the economy and simultaneously to 
strengthen the party’s ability to regulate and control 
society. 

According to an official release in December 
1971, “automated systems” are to service a total of 
70 percent of the Bulgarian economy by 1975.%% 
During 1971 alone, the number of computers was 
slated to increase fivefold, and funds for scientific 
research were to increase 15 percent over compara- 
ble 1970 totals.2* A recent study of the develop- 


32 See his speech to the Plenum, /oc. cit. supra. 
33 Rabotnichesko delo, April 29 and 30, 1970. 
34 See Zhivkov speech, /oc. cit. supra. 

35 BTA, Dec. 9, 1971. 

36 /bid., Jan. 5, 1971. 
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ment of Bulgarian science to the year 2000, made | dustrial development, a policy which has resulted in 
by the State Committee on Science, Technological | high-cost production of obsolete goods which can be 
Progress, and Higher Education, predicted that the | sold only in Eastern Europe or in the less-developed 
number of scientific specialists will double between | countries. While the USSR has promised significant 
1971 and 1975.37 scientifical technological assistance,4° the Soviet 
Massive measures will indeed be required if Bul- | Union itself lags behind the West in many critical 
garia is to have the skilled manpower necessary to | areas of technology. 
operate a computerized society. At present, the ab- Finally, technological innovation itself requires a 
sence of such manpower is a formidable roadblock | free exchange of ideas not only within Bulgaria but 
to technological progress and even rational eco- | also across its borders. However, the prospect of 
nomic planning.’® To cope with this challenge the | increasing contacts with the West in order to gain 
party has embarked on a far-reaching reorganization | the necessary scientific and technical know-how is 
of the educational system and of scientific research. | one that presents problems for a one-party regime 
The first stage of this reorganization, carried out | that is vitally concerned with maintaining its firm 
during 1970, included the introduction of modern | political control. For all these reasons, one can 
methods of teaching, increased differentiation in | safely predict that the road to technological progress 
secondary education, and a restructuring of student | will not be as smooth as Zhivkov and the BCP appear 
curricula. The second stage, initiated in October | to hope. 
1971, is to see the creation of ‘centers of scientific It is entirely in keeping with the recent trends in 
research and development activities” (tsentrove za | Bulgaria’s foreign policy as well as in its domestic 
nauchnoizsledovatelska, razvoina, i proektantska dei-- || ———$_$_$$_$_—$ $$ —$__—_$______._____ 
nost), which will be charged with speeding up the ow At the 13th session of the intergovernmental peach ah 
introduction of new technology into the economy. | Comission fr Economic and Scientife echnical Cooperation, hel 
There is also to be a drastic reorganization of the | cooperation in various spheres of industry was signed. For details see 
structure of higher education with the ultimate goal | %20tnichesko elo, Dec. 4, 1971. 
of integrating both educational and scientific re- 
search activities in what will be called “unified cen- 
ters for science and the training of cadres” (edinni 
tsentrove za nauka i podgotovka na kadri).39 
Another major obstacle to Bulgaria’s technological 
revolution is the enormous cost of building or pur- 
chasing electronic machines, technical facilities, and 
new plants, of planning and mastering information 
processing techniques, and of training the necessary 
manpower. Clearly, the regime will have to import 
much of the requisite technology, and Bulgaria suf- 
fers from a chronic shortage of hard currency. This 
is due in no small part to the country’s dependence 
on outmoded Soviet technology in its earlier in- 
Sm ale lil ly AE Siecle Ma a i 


37 |bid., Oct. 27, 1971. The September (1969) plenum resolved to 
increase the role of forecasting as a prerequisite for the 
formulation of economic, scientific-technical, and social policy. As a 
result, Bulgarian scientists and academicians today are increasingly 
preoccupied with one of the favorite pastimes of their Western 
counterparts, ‘‘futurology’’"—the working out of long-term forecasts 
and prognoses. 

38 For instance, an inquiry conducted in the District Administrative 
Body of the Economists’ Union in Khaskovo (southern Bulgaria) 


found that 53.5 percent of those queried had difficulty in studying A Bulgarian fitter works on construction of the Petro- 
and applying the normative documents connected with the new : _ j ; 
system, and 75 percent of those polled could not use mathematical chemical Combined Works at Pleven, built with 
methods in planning and modeling economic processes. See Soviet-manufactured equipment, according to Soviet 
Ikonomicheski zhivot (Sofia), July 29, 1970, p. 10. designs, with the help of Soviet experts. 

39 Rabotnichesko delo, Jan. 21, 1972; also Zemedelsko zname, 
Jan. 27 and 28, 1972. —Photo from Bulgaria Today (Sofia), No. 6, 1971. 
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economic policies that the past several years have 
seen a stepping-up of the pressures exerted by the 
regime to enforce ideological and cultural orthodoxy. 
This tightening of ideological controls seems to have 
been motivated by the regime’s anxiety to curb the 
liberal impulses briefly unleashed in the wake of the 
1965 conspiracy against the Zhivkov leadership, 
rather than by “guidance” from Moscow, although 
the Kremlin doubtless draws satisfaction from Sofia’s 
pursuit of an orthodox line in such matters. 


Social Control Policies 


The drive began in September 1966 with an over- 
haul of the Committee on Culture and Art aimed at 
‘strengthening official control over the various Bul- 
garian creative unions, and it has embraced three 
basic elements: (1) an effort to centralize all cultural 
‘institutions and to coordinate their activities under 
the watchful eye of the Committee; (2) an emphasis 
lon the “constructive” role that culture must play in 
the development of Bulgarian society, coupled with a 
‘crackdown on “deviationist” artists and critics; and 
(3) an intensification of the cultural campaign to 
counter the alleged threat of Western bourgeois in- 
fluences as well as to combat political apathy among 
large segments of the population, particularly 
youth.*} 

The attempt to impose rigid limits on criticism 
and on freedom of expression in general has not, 
however, been entirely successful. At the second na- 

ional conference of the Bulgarian Writers’ Union, 

eld in November 1971, two of Bulgaria’s best- 

own literary figures—Valeri Petrov, the country’s 
leading poet, and Kristo Ganev, brother of the former 

inister of Education and winner of the Dimitrov 
Prize for literature—were expelled from the Union 
because they refused to vote for a motion of censure 
against the awarding of the 1970 Nobel Prize for 
iterature to the Russian dissident novelist, Alek- 
sandr Solzhenitsyn.4? 

The fabric of social contro! has shown other bare 
spots. In the wake of the December 1970 riots which 
toppled Gomulka in Poland, there was evidence of 

orker discontent and strikes in several key areas of 
Bulgaria. In March 1971, a district party conference 


4! For a discussion of developments on the Bulgarian cultural 
cene, see J. F. Brown, “Frost and Thaw in Bulgarian Culture,” in 
studies in Comparative Communism (Los Angeles), July-October 
969, pp. 95-121. 

42 The Daily Telegraph, (London), April 27, 1971. 
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in Ruse, Bulgaria's fourth largest city, revealed that | 
workers at the Nayden Kirov Plant (one of the city’s 
largest) had protested strongly against unfavorable 
working conditions and the awarding of bonuses to 
senior officials rather than to workers.*? In the same 
month, Stefan Krumov was removed as First Secre- 
tary of the District Party Committee in Pernik, a step 
which gave some credence to rumors of unrest 
among workers in this major mining area some 30 
kilometers southwest of Sofia.“ However, the most 
dramatic signal of BCP dissatisfaction with the situa- 
tion on the labor front was a broad purge, also in 
March 1971, of the top leadership of the Bulgarian 
Central Council of Trade Unions.*® It remains to be 
seen whether such a purely administrative response 
can effectively eliminate the causes of discontent 
among Bulgaria’s workers. 

The dilemma of productivity vs. tight control— 
whether in the arts or in industry—is symptomatic 
of the major problems which the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party faces in the “new era” heralded by 
Zhivkov at the July 1968 Plenum. A quarter of a 
century of Communist rule, with its constant empha- 
sis on the development of heavy industry has trans- 
formed Bulgaria from a primarily agrarian into a 
semi-industrial society. Now the goal is to exploit the 
latest achievements of science and technology to 
complete Bulgaria’s transformation into a modern 
industrial society. However, the economic and social | 
changes required to effect such a development are | 
generating new demands upon a party which is wed- 
ded to an ideology basically inimical to social innova- | 
tion and creative talent. 


Old Leaders, New Problems 


This tension, still scarcely recognized in Bulgaria, | 


will very likely prove to be a continuing source of 
instability as the country moves further into the 
1970’s. In order to effect the desired transforma- | 
tions, the BCP must have an imaginative and innova- | 
tive leadership, but today Bulgaria has the dubious | 
distinction of having the oldest Politburo in Eastern | 
Europe. One member, the Stalinist relic Todor Pav- 
lov, is over 80, and three—Boyan Balgaranov, Ivan 
Mihailov, and Tsola Dragoycheva—are in their mid- | 
70’s. Todor Zhivkov himself is 61. Moreover, i 


43 Dunavska pravda (Ruse), March 15, 1971. 
44 Rabotnichesko delo, March 6, 1971. 
45 Trud (Sofia), March 10, 1972. 
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present ruling elite can look back on an average of 
almost 40 years of membership in the BCP: all the 
full members of the Politburo, except Ivan Popov, 
entered the party before September 9, 1944, the day 
of Bulgaria’s “liberation” by Soviet troops, while 
three of the members—Pavlov, Mihailov, and Bal- 
garanov—joined before 1920. It is also worth noting 
that, in contrast to the present Soviet leadership, a 
majority of whom have had technical education, only 
one member of the Bulgarian Politburo (Popov) has 
had such training, and only four (Zhivko Zhivkov, 
Mihailov, Popov, and Pavlov) even have university 
degrees. 

This cursory survey of the country’s top leader- 
ship demonstrates the need for rejuvenation of the 
top echelons of the party. Certainly, if the leadership 
truly intends to modernize Bulgaria according to its 
July 1968 Plenum blueprint, then it must pay in- 
creasing deference to the criterion of expertise. This 
means that there is a possibility that the apparat- 
chiki—especially the older ones who lack technical 
skills or the advantage of a modern education—will 
become “functionally irrelevant.” The drive toward 
the creation of a technological society could mean 
the emergence, in the next decades, of a new elite 
which would be in a position to bargain for political 
leverage on the basis of its much-needed skills 
rather than its mastery of ideology. Should the party 
attempt to assimilate or co-opt many of these spe- 
cialists, it would risk becoming a loose coalition of 
experts rather than a “bureaucratic-dogmatic” party 
relying on ideology to provide its motivating force.*6 


46 The fear of such a trend may well have been the motive for 
removal of Lachezar Avramov as Minister of Foreign Trade and the 
failure to retain him as a candidate member of the Politburo 
at the 10th BCP Congress in April 1971. Young, charismatic and 
ambitious, Avramov was thought to represent the younger technocratic 
members of the party. 
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When one endeavors to assess the outlook for the 
future in the light of the last decade, the prospects 
for significant change in Bulgaria over the near term 
do not look particularly promising. China’s emerg- 
ence from diplomatic isolation and its manifestation 
of increased interest in the Balkans will undoubtedly 
intensify Moscow’s eagerness to retain Bulgaria as a 
firm and reliable ally in the region. Indeed, the 
recent emphasis on integration of the Soviet and 
Bulgarian economies may be seen—at least on Mos- 
cow’s side—as designed to further this objective by 
increasing Bulgaria’s dependence on the Soviet 
Union. Over the long run, however, the extension of 
Sino-Soviet rivalry to the Balkans could afford in- 
creased leverage and maneuvering room to a more 
nationalistically-oriented Bulgarian leadership will- 
ing and able to exploit them. The abortive April 
1965 coup gave an indication that such elements do 
exist, however passive or impotent they may seem at 
present. 

The real key to change, however, continues to lie 
in Moscow. Any change in Bulgaria’s relationship 
with Moscow would seem to be conditional upon the 
recurrence of an internal situation in the USSR 
which would temporarily preoccupy the leadership, 
as occurred in the years 1965-66 following the 
changeover from Khrushchev to Brezhnev. Under 
such conditions, a more nationalistic Bulgarian lead- 
ership, while not abandoning close ties to the Soviet 
bloc, might be able to pursue a more autonomous 
policy. Given the history of communism in the Bal- 
kans and the role nationalism has_ traditionally 
played in the politics of the region, a development of 
this sort is not to be totally excluded. But such a 
turn of events, if it is to occur at all, will in all 
probability have to await the passing of the Zhivkov 
leadership. 
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By Cecil Johnson 


China and Latin America: 
New Ties and Tactics 


ne of the most intriguing aspects of the chang- 

ing international outlook of the People’s Re- 

public of China is the resurgence of interest it 

has shown in Latin America since the beginning of 
1970. The step-up of its activities on that continent 
seems to affirm the determination of a majority of the 
supreme policy-makers in the Chinese Communist 
Party to end the isolationist tendencies associated 
with the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution of 
1966-69. Peking’s new foreign policy also reflects a 
marked shift away from the dogmatic purism of the 
GPCR years toward a more flexible stance. that 
stresses the national interests of China over consid- 
erations of ideology. The present article will attempt 
to define the major elements of the new policy and 
to evaluate its impact on a number of target nations. 


What is China’s Interest? 


Before we turn to specifics of the new Chinese 
approach, it might be useful to examine the general 
reasons for Peking’s interest in Latin America. 
Doubtless one of the chief magnets is the Chinese 
conviction that the principal contradiction on the 
contemporary international scene pits the oppressed 
peoples of the Third World against the “imperialist” 
forces headed up by the United States. Thus, Peking 
feels that Asia, Africa, and Latin America will ulti- 
mately be the seats of the sharpest clashes between 
revolutionary movements and imperialism, and that 
the outcome of the struggle in these areas will 
largely determine the course of future history. 

The Chinese also perceive much in the experi- 
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ence of the Latin American peoples that resembles | 
their own. They have endeavored to convince the | 


Latin Americans that China, too, was victimized by | 


Western imperialism prior to 1949, and that since 
then the Chinese people and the Latin American peo- 
ples have confronted a mutual enemy in the United 
States. Clearly, Peking feels that the vast reservoir of 
anti-imperialistic sentiment in Latin America—tre- 
flecting the hostility of a broad spectrum of political 
leaders, intellectuals, students, and _nationalist- 
minded military men toward the Colossus to the 
North—can be used to undermine the power and 
prestige of the United States in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The historic roots of this sentiment go back, 
of course, to the “gunboat diplomacy” and “dollar 
diplomacy” policies pursued by the US in Latin 
America prior to the adoption of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s “Good Neighbor” policy in 1933. The 


propaganda of Peking and its supporters has at- 
tempted to exploit Latin sensitivities by frequent ref- | 


erences to past military interventions of the United 
States in a number of Caribbean countries—Cuba 
and Santo Domingo (now the Dominican Republic) in 
particular—when governments failed to preserve 
“law and order.” Even sharper stress has been given 
to what the Chinese cite as recent examples of Yan- 
kee imperialism: the American involvement in the 
overthrow of the Arbenz regime in Guatemala 


(1954), the Bay of Pigs invasion in Cuba (1961), | 


and the use of American troops in the Dominican 
Republic (1965). 

A third factor that has stimulated Chinese interest 
in Latin America is the respectability of Marxist 
ideas in intellectual circles in the region. Most Latin 
American universty students have been exposed to 
the basic concepts of Marxist thought. Perhaps the 


most influential of these concepts is the Leninist | 


theory of imperialism because it provides a plausible 
explanation for the economic underdevelopment of 
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the Latin American countries. Intellectuals of such 
persuasion hold that monopoly capitalists have si- 
phoned off much of the wealth of Latin America in 
the form of “superprofits” earned through the ex- 
ploitation of the peoples of the region. In their view, 
the US government is a mere tool of the big capital- 
ists who have investments “south of the border.” 
Quite frequently, they also charge that their own 
governments are controlled by these same foreign 
investors. Such is the view of many on the left of the 
political spectrum in Latin America. 

A final and crucial factor that has spurred Chinese 
activity is the Sino-Soviet conflict. As the dispute 
between the two major Communist powers increased 
in intensity in the early 1960’s, the Chinese 
launched a campaign to win converts in their global 
crusade against the “revisionists” led by the CPSU. 
In Latin America they invested much effort in found- 
ing pro-Chinese parties and movements as _ instru- 
ments to counter Soviet influence. 


Phases of Chinese Policy 


The past and current expression of these several 
Chinese interests is perhaps best perceived by re- 
viewing Peking’s Latin American policy over the last 
dozen years in terms of three distinct phases: 
1959-66, 1966-69, and 1970 to the present. 

It seems beyond question that Peking’s initial in- 
terest in Latin America was sparked by the success 
of Fidel Castro’s revolution in Cuba. In-the previous 
decade, the Chinese Communists had made inten- 
sive efforts to extend their influence on the Asian 
and African continents but had paid relatively little 
attention to Latin America. In the wake of the Fidelis- 
tas’ seizure of power, however, Peking began to ex- 
pend large sums of money to beam radio broadcasts 
to Latin American countries, to translate Chinese 
propaganda into Spanish and Portuguese and dis- 
seminate it through sympathetic local channels, and 
to underwrite the visits of numerous Latin American 
delegations to mainland China. To enhance China’s 
standing with radicals and revolutionaries, the Chi- 
nese leaders sought to identify with Castro and the 
Cuban Revolution and indeed touted the Cuban expe- 
rience as the model for other Latin Americans. In 
particular, they stressed the parallel between the 
Fidelistas’ and their own insistence that the only 
path to power was that of armed struggle. At the 
Same time, they sought to extend ties to the conti- 
nent through trade with a number of countries. 


This first phase of activity gave way to a sharp 
reduction in Chinese contacts with Latin America 
during the years 1966-69. The major cause of the 
shift was the gathering force of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, which compelled the Chinese to concentrate 
their attention on internal developments. But outside 
factors also affected the Chinese course. Perhaps 
most important, Peking’s relations with Cuba stead- 
ily deteriorated because of Castro’s refusal to align 
himself with the Chinese in their global campaign 
against the Soviet “revisionists.” The Sino-Cuban alli- 
ance was further strained by the new challenge 
posed by Ché Guevara and Régis Debray to the 
Maoist bid for leadership of revolutionary move- 
ments throughout the world. Thus, the Chinese 
found themselves involved in a simultaneous cam- 
paign against the Russians and the Cubans. In this 
situation, they withdrew from contacts with Havana 
and pro-Castroite groups on the continent and con- 
centrated their efforts on establishing pro-Chinese 
parties to serve as the future vanguard for “‘people’s 
wars.” Such groups were formed in Brazil, Peru, 
Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, the Do- 
minican Republic and Mexico. The parties were gen- 
erally very small, however; and only in Peru and the 
Dominican Republic did Peking’s supporters succeed 
in attracting a larger following than their pro-Soviet 
rivals. 

The present phase of China’s policy, which in 
retrospect can be dated from the turn of the decade, 
has witnessed a rather dramatic shift away from the 
promotion of pro-Chinese Communist parties to im- 
plement the strategy of “people’s war,” toward the 
normalization of relations with as many Latin Ameri- 
can countries as possible. In the pursuit of this new 
course, the Chinese have intensified their efforts to 
expand both trade relations and cultural contacts 
with a number of countries. They have also suc- 
ceeded in establishing diplomatic relations with 
Chile, Peru, Mexico and Argentina and seem to have 
good prospects for diplomatic rapprochements with 
several other Latin American nations. 

This shift is not really as surprising as it might 
seem at first glance. Despite the stress the Chinese 
have always put on the need for armed struggle, 
their contacts with Latin America—as elsewhere— 
have involved certain interests of Rea/politik not nec- 
essarily in harmony with their revolutionary inter- 
ests. Since their advent to power, it has become 
obvious that one of their principal goals has been to 
assume a major role on the world scene. While they 
have protested at length that they have no desire to 
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‘make the People’s Republic of China a “super- 

power,” their international posture has rather con- 
sistently reflected a deliberate effort to represent the 
PRC as the champion and defender of the small and 
medium-sized powers vis-a-vis the two international 
giants. In short, they have set out to restore China to 
what they view as its proper, exalted place in the 
world. Their current efforts to expand cultural and 
trade relations with Latin America have been calcu- 
‘lated to help realize that objective, as well as to 
reduce the influence of the United States. 

The desire of a number of Latin American leaders 
to diversify their commercial and political relations 
has made it easier for the Chinese to promote closer 

relations with the PRC as an alternative to excessive 
‘dependence on the US. At the same time, the 
Chinese course has affected the Sino-Soviet struggle 
for influence, leading to intensified rivalry at the 
level of state politics and diplomacy; indeed, in the 
immediate future, such competition may well over- 
shadow the struggle for leadership of revolutionary 
efforts on the continent. 

The policy of “normalization” does not mean that 
Peking expects or even wants to establish diplomatic 
relations with all Latin American countries. Peking’s 
objective is to expand contacts realistically, hus- 
banding the resources that it chooses to commit and 
picking countries and situations where a favorable 
climate exists. Obviously, there are limits on how far 
rapprochement can be pushed. In the commercial 
realm, for example, Peking is restricted by the fact 
that it cannot purchase all the agricultural goods, 
minerals and other raw materials which Latin Ameri- 
cans might want to market in China. In this situa- 
tion, the Chinese have been shrewdly selective in 
negotiating agreements that yield maximum political 
gains. Their trade agreements with Peru and Chile 
(more on which shortly) are excellent cases in point. 

Peking’s ability to develop better relations is also 
limited by political factors, the most obvious of 
which is the anti-Communist orientation of the ruling 
governments in a number of countries. Probably the 
best example is the military regime in Brazil. No 
matter how interested the Chinese might be in a 
rapprochement with this largest country in South 
America, they will score few gains there unless or 
until the present regime modifies its attitude toward 
the PRC. Other governments, especially those with 
past experience in dealing with guerrilla movements 
and Communist-inspired revolutionary activities, may 
be cautious about moving too rapidly toward estab- 
lishing ties with Peking. On the other hand, such 
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Lin Ping, Ambassador of the People’s Republic of 
China, presents his credentials to Chilean President 
Salvador Allende in Santiago, June 22, 1971. 


—UPI photo. 


concerns may give way to more pressing considera- 
tions: Peru and Colombia, for example—for different 
reasons which will be examined—have indicated 
their willingness to expand contacts with the PRC, 
even though both countries have been plagued by 
guerrilla struggles for a number of years. 

In the process of testing the limits of what they 
can and cannot accomplish in Latin America, the 
Chinese have demonstrated much greater flexibility 
than in the past in their tactical approaches to dif- 
ferent countries and regimes. In Chile, they have 
curbed their suspicion of elected “revolutionaries” 
and capitalized on the emergence of Salvador Al- 
lende’s Marxist government, which is committed to 
establishing socialism in Chile by constitutional 
means. In Mexico, they have perceived and played 
up to the desire of the business community to get 
access to the China market. In Peru and Ecuador, 
they have gained influence through their support for 
the Latin American coastal countries’ defense of a 
200-mile limit for territorial waters as well as 
through economic initiatives. In short, Peking’s activ- 
ities have come to reflect a greater appreciation of 
the complexity of Latin American realities. Instead of 
relying on simplistic Maoist class analyses as the 
sole basis for strategic planning and policy-making, 
the Chinese seem to have realized the need for eval- 
uating the objective and subjective differences that 
distinguish the various Latin American nations. 

The appreciable change in US policy toward 
China has also had an important effect on Peking’s 
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relations with Latin America, though in varying de- 
grees in different countries. The Nixon administra- 
tion’s demonstration, through word and deed, that it 
desired a reduction of tensions with China removed 
one of the major obstacles to the improvement of 
Sino-Latin American relations. Prior to that time, 
some Latin American countries appeared to be hesi- 
tant to move toward reconciliation with Peking in 
part because they feared that failure to support 
Washington’s position might have adverse economic 
or political repercussions. On the other hand, a num- 
ber of countries showed that they felt little need to 
coordinate policies with the US and indeed moved 
much faster than Washington toward rapprochement 
with China. 

In this connection, an interesting reflection of the 
respective postures of the Latin American nations 
was provided by the vote in the United Nations on 
Albania’s resolution to seat the People’s Republic of 
China and to expel the Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment. Prior to the voting (which took place on Octo- 
ber 25, 1971), Peking conducted a vigorous cam- 
paign to mobilize support for the resolution. In terms 
of motives, apart from the obvious satisfaction Pe- 
king could take in breaking down the long-locked 
gates of the UN and besting its mortal foes on Tai- 
wan, the issue provided a tailor-made situation for a 
Chinese Communist appeal to the small powers to 
defy the US “superpower.” The line-up behind or 
against this milestone measure provides some indi- 
cation of Peking’s potential leverage in different 
Latin American countries. In the final vote, seven 
Latin American members supported the proposal: 
Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Guyana, Mexico, Peru and 
Trinidad-and-Tobago. At the preceding session of 
the UN, when the same resolution was defeated, 
only Chile and Cuba had supported it; the rest of the 
countries named—with the exception of Mexico, 
which cast a negative ballot—had abstained from 
voting. Of the rest of the Latin American nations, 12 
cast votes against the seating of Peking in 1971, 
while the remaining five (Colombia, Argentina, Bar- 
bados, Jamaica and Panama) abstained from voting. 

The implications of this alignment of forces in the 
UN vote may become clearer in the course of a brief 
Study of individual countries and of the specific 
problems and prospects that affect their relations (or 
lack of relations) with Peking. Because of space limi- 
tations, it has not been possible to include all the 
Latin American nations in the analysis. The principal 
criterion used in selecting countries for discussion 
was the degree of interest in expanding contacts 


manifested by Peking, in the first instance, and by 
the Latin nations in return. The countries that have 
been most resistive to the idea of ‘‘normalizing” rela- | 
tions with Peking have also been mentioned. While | 
Cuba stands in a category by itself, it was included 
to show the extent to which Chinese policy has 
changed since 1969—even toward a country that 
must be counted an ally of Moscow. 


The Sino-Cuban Reconciliation 


During 1970, there were increasing signs that | 
both the Cuban and the Chinese leaders would wel- 
come an easing of the tensions that had plagued 
their relations in the preceding decade. Peking fi- 
nally took the initiative toward a rapprochement by 
sending a delegation of the China-Cuba Friendship 
Association to attend the Cuban National Day cele- 
brations in July 1970—the first PRC representatives 
except diplomatic personnel to visit Cuba in five 
years (the last delegation had attended the July 26th 
celebrations in 1965). The Chinese visitors remained 
in Cuba three weeks, an indication that Peking was 
making more than a token effort to pay its respects 
to the Cubans. Premier Chou En-lai also sent a warm 
message of greetings and congratulation to Fidel 
Castro in the course of the celebrations. 

The Cubans were not long in reciprocating. Castro 
sent return greetings to Chou En-lai on the occasion 
of China’s National Day, October 1. The next day 
the Cubans observed the Chinese anniversary with a 
reception and film showing sponsored jointly by the 
Cuban Institute for Friendship with Other Peoples 
and the Cuba-China Friendship Association. On Octo- 
ber 6, the Cuban Foreign Ministry followed up with 
another reception commemorating the tenth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Cuba and the PRC. Shortly thereafter, the 
Institute and the Association sent a combined dele- 
gation to Peking headed by Association President 
Baldomero Alvarez Rios. Outdoing the earlier 
Chinese visitors to Cuba, the Cuban delegation re- 
mained in the host country a full month. 

In December the Chinese dispatched a new am- 
bassador, Chang Teh-chun, to Havana, as part of a 
general policy decision to return diplomatic person- 
nel to their posts. Chang’s predecessor, Wang Yu- 
ping, had left Cuba in January 1967, at the height of 
the Cultural Revolution. The new Chinese ambassa- 
dor made a symbolic gesture to confirm the advent 
of an era of rapprochement when he took part, along 
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with the heads of other diplomatic missions in Ha- 
vana, in the annual December trek to the Cuban 
countryside to harvest the sugar-cane crop. In pre- 
ceding years, the Chinese, as well as the Albanians, 
had registered their lack of solidarity with Cuba by 
sending their Third and Second Secretaries (respec- 
tively) rather than the ranking leaders of the mis- 
sions to carry out this task. 

Over the next several months, there were other 
signs of the thaw in Sino-Cuban relations, including 
increased coverage of Chinese developments in the 
Cuban press and on Havana television, the exchange 
of several sports delegations, and the inclusion of a 
tribute to Cuba in China’s May Day slogans. 

Given the great differences separating the 

Chinese and the Cubans on the issue of the proper 
strategy and tactics to be used in people’s wars, it is 
very unlikely that they will achieve a level of ideolog- 
ical rapprochement comparable to the progress 
made in improving state relations. As pointed out 
earlier, the theories that grew ex post facto out of 
the Cuban revolutionary experience in time became 
anathema to the Chinese, and they have not hesi- 
tated to say so. To cite an example, the Ceylonese 
ambassador in Peking reported that in a recent 
meeting with Chou En-lai, the Chinese Premier dis- 
coursed at length against the notions of Ché Gue- 
vara, calling them “adventurous and totally opposed 
to the revolutionary theories of Chairman Mao.” 
According to the ambassador, Chou reviewed Gue- 
vara’s revolutionary activities in detail to show why 
the Chinese Communists had never agreed with his 
tactics.1 In this instance, Chou was probably moti- 
vated by a desire to convince the authorities in 
Ceylon that Peking was not involved in the activities 
of the self-styled “Ché Guevarists” in that island na- 
tion; nevertheless, there is no reason to doubt that 
the Cuban ideological heritage remains profoundly 
distasteful to the Chinese. 


China and Chile 


The Chinese reaction to developments in Chile 
has been somewhat mixed, combining immense en- 
thusiasm over the establishment of a firm, anti-im- 
perialist foothold on the Latin American continent 
with caution over the un-Maoist route by which Sal- 
vador Allende and his Marxist-dominated coalition 
came to power. 


UE 
1 Interview reported in the British CP organ, Morning Star (London), 
June 21, 1971. 
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On the latter score, the Peking leaders’ response 
to Allende’s triumph in the 1970 presidential cam- 
paign was much more restrained and guarded than 


had been their reaction to Castro’s revolutionary | 


takeover in Cuba—certainly in part because they 
had strong ideological reservations about the “Popu- 
lar Unity” coalition supporting and supported by Al- 
lende. The extent of Chinese doubts can be meas- 


ured by the fact that the New China News Agency | 
did not report Allende’s first-round victory in the | 


popular election until September 18, 1970, some 
two weeks after the voting had taken place. Even 
after Allende was firmly in the saddle as President 


(following the confirmation of his victory by a run- | 


off vote in the Chilean Congress in October), the | 


Peking leaders apparently continued to harbor reser- 
vations about the future of his regime. Thus—de- 
spite Chou En-lai’s avowed dislike for Castroism—he 
recently was reported to have stated to the editor of 
the Mexican newspaper, Exce/sior, that Castro’s rev- 
olution had been more efficient than President Al- 
lende’s Marxist coalition because Castro’s victory 
had been achieved through armed struggle. Chou 
was also said to have expressed the view that Al- 
lende had “won the government but not the power” 
in Chile.? 

At the same time, the Chinese have obviously 
been delighted at the emergence of a regime so 
deeply committed to the objective of stamping out 


US influence in Chile. Chinese coverage of Chilean | 


events has ceaselessly pressed the theme of the 
“mounting struggle of the Chilean people against US 
imperialism’s ruthless oppression, plunder and ex- 
ploitation.” * Reports in the mainiand press have 
stressed Allende’s pledges to reclaim Chile’s natural 
wealth from “foreign capitalists” and “domestic mo- 
nopoly” groups, and to end the country’s depend- 


ence on the United States. Similarly, Premier Chou’s | 


formal message of congratulations upon Allende’s 
accession to the presidency proclaimed the PRC’s 
support for the Chilean struggle against “imperialist 
aggression, plunder and interference and for the de- 
fense of national independence and state sover- 
eignty.” 4 

Variations on the same anti-imperialist theme 
have dominated virtually all Chinese statements and 
could be quoted ad infinitum. Thus, a Chinese work- 
ers’ delegation attending the inauguration of Allende 
was quoted as being most impressed of all by the 


2 Reported in £/ Mercurio (Santiago), Sept. 7, 1971. 
3 New China News Agency (hereafter NCNA), Sept. 18, 1970. 
4 /bid., Oct. 28, 1970. 
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Members of a labor delegation from the People’s 
Republic of China attend the November 1970 inaugu- 
ration of Salvador Allende as President of Chile. 


—Photo from Ercilla (Santiago), Nov. 4, 1970. 


new president’s determination to “take back . . 

natural resources, abolish monopoly enterprises and 
the latifundarian system, and pursue an_ interna- 
tional policy on the basis of the principles of safe- 
guarding self-determination and of non-interfer- 
ence.” > The same group was alleged to have had a 
conversation with Chilean workers who declared, in 
appropriate proletarian language: ‘‘US imperialism is 


_ the root of our people’s poverty. Our country has 


rich resources and the people are industrious; but 
the US capitalists have fattened on the blood and 
sweat of our people.” ® 

A joint communiqué announcing the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between China and 
Chile was signed on December 15, 1970, though 
Curiously not made public until January 5, 1971. In 
hailing the event, an editorial in the authoritative 
People’s Daily enlarged on the anti-imperialist theme 
in terms of Latin America as a whole, portraying the 
Chinese-Chilean agreement to establish ties as part 
of the ongoing struggle of all the Latin American 
countries to safeguard national independence and 
State sovereignty. As other actions in this struggle, 
the editorial cited the stand adopted by a number of 
countries of the continent defending the 200-mile 
limit for territorial waters and the decision of the 


5 /bid., Dec. 1, 1970. 
6 /bid. 


Andean Pact Organization to restrict US and other 
foreign capital investments in its five member-coun- 
tries. In these changing circumstances, the editorial 
went on, US imperialism could no longer “practice 
power politics in this area as it would like and ma- 
nipulate at will the destiny of the people of various 
countries in Latin America.” 7 

The text of the communiqué itself offered hints of 
some of the issues touched on in the negotiations. 
Regarding the status of Taiwan, Peking’s representa- 
tives reaffirmed their view that the island stronghold 
of the Chinese Nationalists was an inalienable part 
of the People’s Republic of China. The Chilean gov- 
ernment took “note of this statement of the Chinese © 
government” without endorsing it; however, Chile 
did stipulate that in its view, the People’s Republic 
of China was the only legal government of China.® 
Chile’s motives in agreeing to ties with China were 
hinted at by Foreign Minister Clodomiro Almeyda in 
a statement issued simultaneously with the commu- 
niqué. Aside from the Chilean government’s willing- 
ness in principle “to establish relations with all 
countries of the world in disregard of their ideologi- 
cal and political position . . .,” he asserted that it 
would be difficult to achieve global peace and secu- 
rity without Peking’s participation since China had 
the largest population in the world; furthermore— 
and more to the point—the PRC was a potential 
market of gigantic dimensions for Chilean goods. 

The Chinese have shown intense interest in and 
approval of the efforts of the Allende government to 
expropriate the copper mines owned by US-based 
companies in Chile without paying the latter com- 
pensation. To review these moves, on July 11, 1971, 
the Chilean Congress adopted a broadly-worded con- 
stitutional amendment authorizing the “recovery” of 
Chile’s natural resources from foreign owners. 
Thereupon, the regime announced the nationaliza- 
tion of all copper mines, including “Chuquicamata,” 
the world’s largest open-pit mine, owned by the Ana- 
conda Co., and “El Teniente,”’ the world’s biggest 
underground mine, owned by the Kennecott Co. On 
September 28, President Allende promulgated a 
decree providing for a deduction of “excess profits” 
in the amount of $774 million from any compensa- 
tion to be paid the two companies.!® Soon after, 
Hector Humeres, the Controller-General of Chile, an- 
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nounced that no payment at all would be paid to the 
companies since the book values of the mines were 
exceeded by the excess profits and other justifiable 
deductions (arising out of the bad condition of the 
mines); indeed, he asserted, the US firms should 
actually pay Chile $388 million.’ This decision has 
been the subject of hot debate in Chile, and the 
issue of what constitutes fair compensation has now 
gone to a special tribunal for final decision. No such 
doubts have plagued Allende’s Chinese supporters, 
however, who have hailed his confiscatory policy as 
“another important decision of Chile in defense of its 
national interests.” !2 Peking has expressed similar 
enthusiasm for other steps taken by the Allende ad- 
ministration to restrict or terminate the control of 
private US interests over various types of industrial 
and commercial enterprises in Chile. 

Turning to economic considerations, China’s po- 
tential role as a trading partner and as a source of 
economic aid has of course been an important factor 
influencing the Chileans’ attitude toward Peking. In 
fact, in Chile, as in some other countries, visits by 
trade delegations and discussions of possible com- 
mercial arrangements preceded the establishment of 
diplomatic relations, though the first formal Sino- 
Chilean trading agreement was not concluded until 
April 1971. In that month Chou Hua-min, PRC Vice 
Minister of Foreign Trade, led a delegation to San- 
tiago, where he negotiated with Pedro Vuskovic, Min- 
ister of the Economy and Acting Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. In an agreement signed on April 20, the PRC 
consented to purchase $65—70 million worth of Chil- 
ean copper and other mineral products annually 
during the years 1972-75 in exchange for Chilean 
imports of Chinese rice, tea, soybeans and light in- 
dustrial goods.!3 

In the following July, the PRC extended its first 
economic assistance to a Latin American country 
(excluding Cuba) when it gave Chile a $2 million 
grant in hard currency to help repair damage in the 
wake of a severe earthquake. In August, Chung Fu- 
hsiang, head of the PRC’s Directorate-General of Tele- 
communications and leader of a Chinese delega- 
tion offering cooperation in that field, signed a tele- 
communications service agreement in Santiago.’ 
Toward the end of the year, the two countries signed 
additional trade agreements. Under one signed on 
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November 23, the Chinese agreed to purchase | 
60,000 tons of Chilean saltpeter in the first six 
months of 1972; in a December pact the PRC recon- 
firmed and refined its pledge to buy Chilean copper. 

Early in 1972—in a move that followed up and 
surpassed a dramatic credit agreement reached in 
November with Peru (on which more shortly)—the 
PRC took its most important initiative to date in the 
area of economic aid when it offered Chile a $65~70 
million credit, of which $13 million was to be made 
available to cover imports during 1972, while the 
remainder was to be used over the following four 
years; the loan was granted free of interest over a 
20-year period, with no obligation on Chile’s part to 
Start repayment until 1981.'5 Interestingly enough, 
Foreign Minister Clodomiro Almeyda made a public 
announcement of the Chinese offer on January 28, 
1972, just two days after the arrival of a Soviet 
economic delegation in Santiago—a “coincidence” 
that hints of the undercurrents created by the Sino- 
Soviet competition in Latin America (though for rea- 
sons of space this subject must remain beyond the 
scope of the present paper). In the first week of May 
Sr. Vuskovic, in the course of announcing that he 
would go to Peking to complete the negotiations for 
the loan, indicated that the ante might be raised 
even higher.?6 

A final note of passing interest might be added 
about President Allende’s long-standing interest in 
Communist China. He was among the early Latin 
American visitors to mainland China after the Com- 
munist takeover, making a trip there in 1954. Nine 
years later, his wife and daughter spent five weeks in | 
Peking, Shanghai and other Chinese cities as guests 
of the Chinese People’s Institute of Foreign Affairs 
and at the end of their visit were granted a personal 
audience with Mao Tse-tung. The present Foreign 
Minister, Clodomiro Almeyda, also spent five weeks 
in China in 1960. 


| 


The Wooing of Peru 


One of the most dramatic examples of the new 
Chinese policy toward Latin America has been the 
about-face over the last year and a half in Peking’s 
attitude toward the Peruvian military regime headed 
by President Juan Velasco Alvarado, who seized con- | 
trol of the government in Lima through a coup d’état 
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in 1968. During the new regime’s first years in 
power, the Chinese press had treated it as a usurper 
whose “reactionary troops” had suppressed the Pe- 
ruvian peasantry “resolutely engaged in a struggle 
against the landlords who had forcibly occupied the 
land.” Peking’s coolness persisted even though the 
new Peruvian leadership was quick to strike an anti- 
imperialist posture born of its intense nationalism 
and its aspirations for greater economic independ- 
ence. For example, one of Sr. Velasco’s first acts was 
to declare the confiscation of an oil refinery and 
industrial complex owned by US private interests, 
thereby repudiating a nationalization-with-compensa- 
tion agreement negotiated by the predecessor gov- 
ernment of Fernando Belaunde Terry; other moves 
to restrict foreign capital in Peru followed as part of 
what the regime called a nationalist and revolution- 
ary, but not socialist, program of reform. 

In time, Peking came to see the rich possibilities 
inherent in cooperation with the Velasco govern- 
ment. The desire of the new regime to diversify 
trade patterns triggered Peking’s initial approach to 
the Andean republic. To review key developments, at 
the invitation of the Peruvian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, a high-level trade delegation from the PRC 
arrived in Lima on April 22, 1971, to discuss the 
resumption of trade relations between the two na- 
tions. (This was the same Chinese team that had 
signed an agreement with Chile just two days be- 
fore.) The talks led to a preliminary trade agreement 
—signed by the Chinese representative Chou Hua- 
min and by Carlos Garcia Bedoya, Secretary General 
of the Peruvian Ministry of Foreign Affairs—provid- 
ing for ‘most favored nation” trade relations but 
allowing Peru to make exemptions with respect to 
certain benefits accruing to it through regional and 
sub-regional trading arrangements. On the question 
of territorial waters, China endorsed the 200-mile 
maritime limit by affirming in the agreement that 
“coastal countries have the right to dispose of the 
natural resources in the sea and adjacent to their 
coasts, and in the seabed and subsoil, for promoting 
the development and welfare of their peoples; conse- 
quently, they have the right to define the limits of 
their maritime sovereignty and jurisdiction. . . .”’ 17 
The importance of this provision of the agreement to 
the Peruvians was underscored by Foreign Minister 
General Edgard Mercado Jarrin, who hailed it as a 
“historic landmark” constituting the first time the 
People’s Republic of China had expressed formal 
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support for the position of the coastal countries of 
Latin America.!® 

At the end of the talks, the authorities in Lima 
accepted a Chinese invitation to send a Peruvian 
delegation to Peking to negotiate further procedures | 
to promote trade. Forthwith, a group headed by 
Carlos Alzamor Traverso, Undersecretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs and Integration, and General Javier 
Tantalean Vanini, Minister of Fisheries, went to Pe- 
king, got a royal reception (extended by, among oth- 
ers, Premier Chou En-lai, who reiterated the PRC’s | 
support on the territorial-waters issue), and signed a | 
more explicit trade agreement announced on June 
16. According to the terms published, the Chinese 
agreed on the purchase from Peru, before the end of 
1972, of 150,000 to 200,000 tons of fish powder; 
20,000 tons of fish oil; 35,000 to 40,000 tons of 
copper; 10,000 tons of lead; and 10,000 tons of 
zinc. In contrast, the Peruvian commitment consti- 
tuted a general agreement to “actively buy China’s 
export commodities.”’ Both sides also agreed to es- 
tablish commercial offices in the other’s country as 
soon as possible.?9 

In mid-July the Peruvian government announced 
the beginning of immediate shipments to China of 
the minerals contracted for in the June agreement, 
amounting to a total value of $45 million. A Lima 
broadcaster expressed the feelings of nationalist 
supporters of the regime when he declared: 


Now our country is free to take its mineral products 
to any market in the world and thus obtain the funds 
it needs so much for its progress and the welfare of 
its people... . This makes the Peruvian of today 
proud and makes him feel more Peruvian.?° 


Statements of this sort indicate that the Chinese 
have tapped vital wells of potential support by play- 
ing up to the widespread frustration in Latin America 
that has resulted from excessive dependence in the 
past on the fluctuating US market for sales of key 
minerals and other resources. 

Once trade negotiations began, expectations grew 
that China and Peru would establish diplomatic rela- 
tions in the near future. The announcement of the 
two governments was finally made on November 2, 
1971, and presented no surprises: Lima recognized 
the People’s Republic of China as the sole legal gov- 
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Chinese Premier Chou En-lai greets Peruvian Minis- 
ter of Power and Mining Jorge Fernandez Maldonado 
during the latter’s visit to Peking in November 1971 
to negotiate a long-term loan from the PRC. 


—Photo from Oiga (Lima), December 1971. 


ernment of China, while Peking recognized Peru’s 
sovereignty over the maritime zone off the Peruvian 
coast to the 200-mile limit. As in the case of the 
Sino-Chilean agreement, there was an avowal by the 
PRC that Taiwan was an inseparable part of China 
and a Peruvian response “taking note” of Peking’s 
position.?? 

Predictably, the People’s Daily greeted the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with a lengthy edi- 
torial reiterating familiar themes. Once more the re- 
frain was sounded that “the Latin American coun- 
tries and peoples are uniting to wage a heroic strug- 
gle. . . against big-nation hegemony” and that “the 
days when US imperialism can arbitrarily manipulate 
ithe fate of the Latin American peoples and do as it 
likes in Latin America are gone forever.” Similarly, 
ithe editorial extolled the “anti-imperialist” efforts of 
the Velasco regime, noting that it had “nationalized 
quite a number of enterprises owned by foreign capi- 
ital, especially US capital, and adopted a series of 
measures in the interest of the development of its 
mational economy.” 22 

The most recent development in the cementing of 
Sino-Peruvian relations was the signing of an agree- 
ment on economic and technical cooperation on No- 
vember 28, 1971, negotiated by the authorities in 
Peking with a visiting delegation headed by General 
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Jorge Fernandez Maldonado Solari, Peru’s Minister 
of Power and Mining. Peking granted Lima a gener- 
ous loan in the amount of $42 million, repayable 
without interest over a 20-year period, with no obli- 
gation on Peru’s part to make repayments for the 
first ten years; furthermore, the loan was to be re- 
paid in Peruvian products, not in foreign currency. 
In addition, the Chinese agreed to purchase $100 
million worth of minerals from Peru over the next 
three years—including 90,000 tons of copper, 
15,000 tons of zinc, and 15,000 tons of lead—and 
they also expressed interest in buying Peruvian 
Sugar and cotton.?3 Only two or three times before 
in its history had Peking negotiated a loan on such 
liberal terms (though, as we have seen, the Chinese 
were to follow up with an even more remarkable 
offer to the Chileans). To all appearances, moreover, 
there were no political strings attached—at least in 
the formal agreement. In this connection, it is inter- 
esting that the Peruvian negotiator, Fernandez Maldo- 
nado, insisted in a later press conference that Peru 
had nothing to fear from the ideological influence of 
China.** Given the exceptional nature of Peking’s 
efforts, however, it seems fair to take a wait-and-see 
attitude concerning the long-range effects of the rap- 
prochement. 


Other Chinese Contacts 


The remaining countries that have been singled 
out for mention here have demonstrated a variety of 
reactions to the PRC that could be measured on the 
political thermometer from very warm to very cool. 
Their experiences will be reviewed briefly on a case- 
by-case basis. 

Mexico. As noted earlier, Mexico’s interest in 
closer relations with mainland China is clearly moti- 
vated by the prospects of expanded trade. A good 
deal has been written in the Mexican press on this 
subject, and some of the country’s economists have 
even gone so far as to speculate that within a few 
years China could replace Japan as Mexico’s second 
most active commercial partner after the United 
States. In a direct expression of the business com- 
munity’s interest, the Mexico City Chamber of Com- 
merce sent a delegation headed by its president, 
Miguel Velasquez, to confer with the Chinese author- 
ities in October 1971. Upon his return, Sr. Velas- 
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quez reported that the conversations had elicited an 
assurance from Chinese Vice-Premier Li Hsien-nien 
| that Peking would welcome the establishment of 
trade relations with Mexico. Velasquez urged the 
Mexican government to set to work immediately to 
negotiate a trade agreement and to exchange official 
commercial representatives with the PRC. He added 
that the Chinese seemed to be interested in import- 
ing Mexican sugar, cotton, coffee, wheat, lead, 
copper, Cacao, and certain chemical products, while 
in return exporting other chemical products and 
machinery.?5 
In subsequent weeks the Mexican government ini- 
tiated steps toward a diplomatic rapprochement with 
Peking. As already pointed out, Mexico switched 
| from a negative to a pro-Peking stance in the crucial 
United Nations vote to seat the PRC and expel the 
Republic of China. On the day the voting took place 
(October 25), the Mexican Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
issued a communiqué stating that Mexico recognized 
the representative of the People’s Republic of China 
as the sole legitimate spokesman for China in the 
UN.7° In an effort to forestall any further loss of 
ground, the Nationalist Chinese ambassador to 
Mexico announced in early November that his gov- 
ernment would not, for its part, break off relations 
with countries that had voted for the PRC’s admis- 
sion to the UN. Nonetheless, the Mexican govern- 
ment proceeded unilaterally to announce that it was 
severing diplomatic relations with the Chiang Kai- 
shek government, stating that this decision was con- 
sistent with the position its representatives had 
taken in the UN General Assembly.2? The National- 
ist Chinese ambassador was left little choice but to 
protest Mexico’s attitude as “extremely unfriendly” 
and announce the closing of the Republic of China’s 
diplomatic mission in Mexico City and consulates in 
Guadalajara and Mexicali (a group of Nationalist 
Chinese agricultural technicians on assignment in 
Mexico were also withdrawn).28 Three months later, 
in February 1972, Mexico and the PRC announced 
the establishment of formal diplomatic relations and 
the appointment of respective ambassadors. 
Argentina. The abstention of the Argentine dele- 
gation from the UN vote on seating the People’s 
Republic of China came as a Surprise to observers, 
since the Argentine government had already publicly 
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expressed its interest in establishing closer relations 
with Peking—specifically, in a statement made by 
Foreign Minister Luis Maria de Pablo Pardo on Sep- 
tember 21, 1971. It later became known that for 
some time representatives of the two countries had 
been holding unpublicized meetings in Bucharest to 
discuss the possibilities of expanding trade relations 
and achieving a diplomatic rapprochement. On No- 
vember 2, 1971, Sr. de Pablo Pardo stated in public 
that negotiations were underway for a “normaliza- 
tion” of relations.29 

Shortly afterward, a Buenos Aires daily reported 
that a group of Argentine businessmen had dis- 
cussed trade relations with representatives of the 
PRC in the Argentine pavilion at the Santiago Inter- 
national Fair.*° A report was also published that 
several representatives of the Buenos Aires meat- 
packing industry were leaving for Hong Kong in 
mid-November to explore the possibility of selling 
various products to mainland China. 

Toward the end of the year, some remarks made 
by Argentine President Alejandro Lanusse in a news- 
paper interview sounded a firmer note of cordiality 
toward Peking. In a seeming effort to make amends 
for Argentine’s abstention in the UN vote on the 
China question, he declared that the People’s Repub- 
lic of China had taken the seat in the United Nations | 
that rightfully belonged to it. On this occasion, he | 
also confirmed the reports that had leaked out of the | 
earlier bilateral contacts made in Bucharest.?2 

As in the case of Mexico, an agreement to estab- | 
lish diplomatic relations was eventually reached and | 
made public in February 1972. So far, however, no- 
formal trade agreement has been announced. 

Guyana. In the present phase of rapprochement | 
with China, one of the early expressions of interest | 
in improving relations came from Guyanese Prime | 
Minister Forbes Burnham. In a statement printed in | 
the Georgetown Mirror on December 29, 1970, he 
maintained that closer ties with Peking were a logi- 
cal step for Guyana, that he was impressed by the 
PRC’s record of “untied” aid to underdeveloped 
countries, and that his government was ready to 
accept such aid. 

Unquestionably, the Prime Minister’s move was 
tied to proposed plans for nationalizing the Canadi- 
an-owned Demerara Bauxite Company (Demba), 
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ich controlled over 70 percent of Guyana’s major 

dustry, the production and processing of bauxite. A 

ionalization agreement with Alcan, the owner 

m, was finally arrived at in July 1971, and Demba 
as renamed the Guyana Bauxite Company (Guy- 

u). Although the Canadian firm was expected to 
ontinue to buy Guyana’s bauxite products, the Guy- 
nese were also anxious to develop new markets. 

In this situation, the Burnham government was 
ound to be pleased by a Chinese offer, in response 
2 its overtures, to dispatch a high-level trade dele- 
ation to Guyana. The delegation arrived in August, 
nder the leadership of Vice-Minister of Foreign 
‘rade Chou Hua-min, who had headed similar mis- 
ions to Chile and Peru in April. Principal items on 
e agenda were negotiations to arrange for Chinese 
schnical assistance to Guyana and for Peking’s pur- 
hase of bauxite from the Guybau plant. After pre- 
minary talks, it was announced on September 17 
at a Guyanese delegation would pay a return visit 
10 China to work out the details for an expansion of 
ilateral trade, including the export of Guyanese 

gar and timber as well as bauxite products. 

The Guyanese delegation arrived in China on No- 
ember 6, coincidentally less than two weeks after 
juyana had cast its vote in favor of Peking in the 
nited Nations battle. Premier Chou En-lai and Vice 
®remier Li Hsien-nien met the members of the dele- 
ation, headed by Minister of Trade David A. Singh, 
nd thanked them for Guyana’s support in the UN. 

subsequent meetings, an agreement was negoti- 
ted under which China promised to purchase, inter 
lia, between 40,000 and 50,000 tons of alumina (a 
auxite product) and between 30,000 and 50,000 
ons of sugar annually; the initial target for trade 
etween the two countries was announced as $15 
illion for 1972. The two parties also agreed to 
stablish permanent trade missions in each other’s 
sapital. In announcing the trade agreement on De- 
ember 4, Prime Minister Burnham stated that Guy- 
na and the PRC would establish diplomatic rela- 
ons in the near future.*? 

More recently, it has been reported that the 

inese have also offered Guyana a long-term, inter- 
sst-free loan to finance a textile mill, a leather fac- 
ory and a pig-iron plant.** 

Ecuador. Ecuador is another country that sup- 
orted the Albanian resolution to seat the PRC and 
© expel the Republic of China from the United Na- 
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tions. In the weeks following the October vote in the 
General Assembly, there was some confusion over 
the intentions of the Ecuadorian government. Thus, 
Foreign Minister Rafael Garcia Velasco, while ex- 
plaining (in early November) that his country’s vote 
was a confirmation of its policy since 1968 and wel- 


coming the possible benefits of commercial contacts | 
with the PRC, stated that he did not consider diplo- | 


matic relations with the PRC “indispensable” and 


did not expect them to be established under the | 


current administration (of President Jose Maria Ve- 
lasco Ibarra); he added further that the decision 
whether to continue formal relations between Ecua- 
dor and Nationalist China would be left to the latter, 


whose diplomatic mission in Quito would never be | 
expelled.25 Apparently the Foreign Minister’s views | 


were not wholly in accord with those of other | 


officials of the Ibarra administration, for only a week 
after his statement was published, the Ecuadorian 
government announced that it had broken off diplo- 
matic relations with the government of Chiang Kai- 
shek.3® However, Quito made no move to establish 
formal relations with the PRC. 

In February 1972 Sr. Ibarra was ousted from the 
presidency in a military coup d’état. So far the suc- 


cessor regime of General Rodriguez Lara has shown | 


no disposition to pursue a further rapprochement 
with the PRC. Yet several factors—including Quito’s 
interest in economic assistance, its stance on the 
territorial-waters issue, and its desire to diversify re- 
lations—would seem to favor such a development 
sooner or later. 

Colombia. As noted earlier, Colombia was one of 
the five Latin American countries to abstain from the 
historic UN vote on the two-Chinas issue. Foreign 
Minister Alfredo Vasquez Carrizosa afterward issued 
a lengthy statement explaining that his government 
had favored the admission of the PRC to the UN but 
had opposed the expulsion of Nationalist China as a 
violation of the “principle of universality” in the Un- 
ited Nations.%” 

Apparently in response to the gains being scored 
by its Latin American neighbors in dealings with Pe- 
king, the Colombian government revealed in Novem- 
ber 1971 that it was giving serious consideration to 
the possibility of establishing active trade relations 
with the PRC. Toward this end, it announced that it 
had established a technical committee in the offices 
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of the Foreign Trade Institute to study trade pros- 
pects with all socialist countries and stated that the 
committee would soon begin an evaluation of the 
PRC as a market for Colombian products.%8 In addi- 
tion, it was decided to send a Colombian trade dele- 
gation to the PRC and Eastern Europe in April 1972 
(the results of the trip were not known to the author 
at the time of writing). 

These expressions of interest seemed to indicate 
that Colombia was more ready than some of its 
neighbors to forgive—or at least to overlook—the 
support Peking has extended in the past to Maoist 
revolutionary groups, including guerrillas whose 
activities have been a source of great aggravation 
(more on which shortly). 

El Salvador. While El Salvador is the first of the 
nations so far enumerated that voted against the 
PRC’s entry into the UN, it had already made clear 
that it was considering the feasibility of developing a 
market in China for its major product, coffee. In fact, 
the Foreign Minister, Dr. Walter Beneke, left the very 
day after the vote (October 26) for a visit to the 
Canton trade fair, announcing that he hoped some of 
China’s millions of citizens would find coffee to 
their liking and adding, on a broader note, that his 
country would welcome trade anywhere in the world 
so long as no conditions were attached.39 

At the same time, the authorities moved to 
squelch widespread rumors in Central America that 
El Salvador was considering formal recognition of 
the PRC: on October 27 the Foreign Ministry issued a 
categorical statement that the government of El Sal- 
vador did not recognize the PRC and that it would 
continue to have cordial relations with the Republic 
of China.4° 

Bolivia. The Bolivian government was another to 
cast a negative vote against the PRC’s admission to 
the United Nations. Although Foreign Minister Mario 
Gutierrez indicated in a subsequent press confer- 
ence that Bolivia would attempt to improve relations 
with the PRC, he made it clear that there was no 
overwhelming enthusiasm in La Paz for such a move. 
With respect to economic issues, he stressed his 
government’s dissatisfaction with “dumping” prac- 
tices of the Chinese, which had affected antimony 
prices to the disadvantage of Bolivia. On the political 
and ideological side, he underscored Bolivia’s differ- 
ences with Peking by announcing his acceptance of 
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an Official invitation to visit Taiwan and his govern 
ment’s intention to sign a joint technical-scientifi 
agreement with Nationalist China.4! 


Venezuela. The Venezuelan government also 
voted against the Albanian resolution in the UN, and 
the authorities in Caracas have since shown little 
interest in normalizing relations with the PRC. For- 
eign Minister Aristides Calvani stated emphatically in 
a press conference on December 18, 1971, while on 
a visit to Bogota, that his government was not con- 
sidering relations with Peking.42 There seems little 
doubt that in the case of Venezuela, the authorities’ 
past experience in having to cope with disruptive 
guerrilla activity has accounted in part for their dis- 
tinct coolness toward the idea of formal ties with the 
Chinese Communists. 

Brazil. Finally, as noted earlier, the government of | 
the largest nation in Latin America is probably the 
most adamant in its opposition to the development 
of ties with the People’s Republic of China. Needless 
to add, Brazil was one of the 12 Latin American 
countries that voted against the PRC’s admission to 
the UN, and its leaders have since made clear that 
they do not intend to change their policies toward 
either Peking or Taiwan. Despite pressures from cer- | 
tain Brazilian business interests who would like to 
establish commercial contacts with China, the gov- 
ernment has clung firmly to its anti-Peking posture. 
Finance Minister Antonio Delfim Netto set forth the 
official position of the regime in stating that eco- 
nomic relations (a) were not practical because the - 
Communist Chinese economy is controlled by the 
State, and (b) were not possible because the two 
countries do not have political relations (a defensible 
posture but a rather questionable line of argument 
considering, for example, the large volume of trade 
transacted between Japan and the PRC without ben- 
efit of political relations) .43 


The Course of Revolutionary Activity 


Despite Peking’s current emphasis on the need 
for the normalization of commercial and diplomatic 
relations, it has not completely ignored the activities 
of the pro-Chinese Communist parties and revolu- 
tionary movements in Latin America. From time to 
time, the Chinese have publicized the activities of 


41 ANSA, Dec. 2, 1971. 
42°AFP, Dec. 18,1971. 
43 LATIN, Dec. 22, 1971. 
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these groups and— in connection with special events 
or anniversaries—have reproduced letters, declara- 
tions of solidarity, and programs of action issued by 
their Latin American supporters. For example, when 
the first Chinese satellite was launched, and again 
on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of the CCP, 
numerous greetings from Latin American Maoists ap- 
peared in the Chinese press. Predictably, the mes- 
Sages included praise of Chairman Mao and the 
Chinese Communist Party, denunciation of “Soviet 
socialist imperialism” and “US imperialism” and en- 
dorsement of armed struggle as the only viable path 
to power. 

It is quite noticeable, however, that the Chinese 
are devoting less space to these groups in their 
press and propaganda than was the case in the past. 
Criticisms of Castroite strategy and tactics have vir- 
tually disappeared, a reflection of the improvement 
in Sino-Cuban relations. Similarly, the press has 
warmed up to the Chilean and Peruvian governments 
since the normalization of relations with these coun- 
‘tries. In the case of Brazil, on the other hand, the 
Chinese have had no reason to refrain from publiciz- 
ing the attacks of local Maoists against the regime; 
thus, for example, the New China News Agency re- 
cently circulated a resolution originally printed in 
the Brazilian revolutionary organ, A Classe Operaria, 
calling on the members of the Communist Party of 
Brazil to prepare for the launching of a “people’s 
war.” 44 

Insofar as Maoist guerrilla activity is concerned, it 
is impossible to guess the extent of support—moral 
and/or materiai—currently being extended by Pe- 
king to revolutionary groups in different countries, 
but given the Chinese Communists’ long-range vi- 
sions of Third World conflict, it is logical to suppose 
that at the very least they follow such activities with 
intense interest. The most active efforts to imple- 
ment the strategy of “people’s war” have been un- 
dertaken in Bolivia and Colombia, so a word might 
be said about the guerrilla operations in these coun- 
tries. 

Although the Bolivian Maoists did not take part in 
the abortive guerrilla movement of 1967 led by Ché 
Guevara, there is every evidence that they subse- 
quently attempted to establish a guerrilla base in the 
province of Santa Cruz from which they hoped to 
expand guerrilla operations into other parts of the 
country. In October 1970, Bolivian army rangers dis- 
covered and surrounded the campsite and arrested 


———— 
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The influence on Latin American revolutionaries of 
both Castroite and Communist Chinese literature is 
evident in this photograph taken in the wake of a raid | 
on the headquarters of a Colombian guerrilla ter- 
rorist group in January 1966. 


i 
—USIA photo. | 


four guerrillas, one of whom was Oscar Zamora, the 
head of the pro-Chinese party in Bolivia and the 
leader of a band of fighters who, the year before, 
had seized a large landed estate, formed a “Union of | 
Poor Peasants” (UCAPO), and urged the peasantry 
to join the Maoists in waging an agrarian revolution. 
In the 1970 raid, the rangers reportedly found a 
large quantity of arms, subversive propaganda, 
Maoist literature, food, and uniforms. Zamora and 
his associates nonetheless denied that the camp was 
a guerrilla training site (although they admitted their 
association with UCAPO). Shortly after their capture, 
they were exiled to Chile. 

Several months later, Zamora returned to Santa 
Cruz, assumed leadership of UCAPO, and declared 
war on the local landlords. He is still operating in the | 
area, though with little effect beyond harassment of 
the authorities. The tactics he has used in eastern 
Bolivia have clearly represented an attempt to real- 
ize the goals prescribed by Chairman Mao in his 
writings on “people’s war.” 

in Colombia, the effort to stage a revolutionary 
“people's war” has been carried on by a guerrilla 
group that calls itself the People’s Army of National 
Liberation (in imitation of the Chinese People’s Lib- 
eration Army). The Maoists in Colombia have issued 
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roseate claims of success on the part of the EPL. For 
example, Revo/ucion, the organ of the pro-Chinese 
party, published a report in January 1969 alleging 
that more than 50 successful operations had been 
carried out by the army in its first year. According to 
the report, the guerrillas had killed or wounded 
many enemy troops, captured arms, seized hundreds 
of thousands of pesos’ worth of goods from “US 
imperialist enterprises” and “oligarchies,” and “re- 
covered several thousand hectares of land and thou- 
sands of cattle and horses from the hands of the big 
latifundists.” 45 Similar reports have been issued 
from time to time during 1970 and 1971 and have 
been quoted with regularity in the Chinese press. 

The Colombian authorities have called such 
accounts grossly exaggerated and have consistently 
downgraded the significance of Maoist as well as 
Castroite guerrilla activities. It is beyond dispute that 
in the last couple of years heavy casualties have 
been inflicted on the EPL by government forces 
given special training in counterguerrilla tactics. 
While this has not stopped the guerrillas from mak- 
ing sporadic attacks against the government troops, 
it is clear that the Maoists have failed to develop a 
fighting force capable of waging all-out ‘“‘people’s 
war’ on the scale that has characterized guerrilla 
warfare in Asia. 


Summary 


To recapitulate the basic points of this paper, the 
Chinese Communists’ interest in Latin America 
stems fundamentally from the fact that it is part of 
the underdeveloped Third World which, in the 
Maoist view, will eventually provide the crucial are- 
nas for a revolutionary struggle that will reshape 
world history. In the present strategic phase, how- 
ever, Peking has shifted away from its previous 
policy, which put primary emphasis on encouraging 
“people’s wars” in Latin America, and has moved 
instead toward a policy that seeks the normalization 
of relations with as many countries as possible. The 
primary aim of this course is to forge a broad united 
front with the Latin American community against the 
two “superpowers,” the United States and the Soviet 
Union—a strategy that Peking is pursuing with 
equal vigor in several other parts of the world. 

The Chinese have pursued this objective through 
a number of tactics, including the promotion of cul- 


45 /bid., Jan. 23, 1969. 


tural exchanges, the support in propaganda of policy 
positions important to the Latin Americans, the ex- 
pansion of trade, and the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations. In the cultural sphere, the Chinese 
and Latin Americans have resumed the exchange of 
various nongovernmental delegations—a _ practice 
that was mutually popular in the early 1960's though 
it dropped off during the Cultural Revolution. As in 
other approaches, Peking is making a definite effort 
to-infiuence public opinion in Latin America through 
cultural diplomacy. 

On the commercial level, the Chinese have made 
impressive political gains as a result of economic 
and trade agreements with Peru, Chile and Guyana, 
and have excellent prospects for achieving similar 
progress with respect to several other countries. The 
frustration of Latin Americans as a result of exces- 
sive dependence on a fluctuating United States mar- 
ket has facilitated the work of the Chinese negotia- 
tors. Peking has clearly perceived the tactical politi- 
cal advantage of agreeing to purchase a range of 
goods for which the Latin Americans are most anx- 
ious to find new markets. In the case of the ex- 
tremely generous long-term loans to Peru and Chile, 
the authorities in Peking made an obvious effort to 
convince Latin Americans in general that the 
Chinese, unlike Western leaders, were willing to aid 
other countries without draining off the resources of 
the recipient nations. 

Finally, the Chinese have sought formal recog- 
nition and exchanges of ambassadors with other 
countries to implement the formation of a global 
alignment against the ‘‘superpowers.” Should they 
succeed in gaining diplomatic recognition from sev- 
eral additional Latin American nations, they will have 
made notable progress toward establishing the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China as a world power. Such an 
achievement would enhance their prestige and thus 
strengthen their claim that the PRC, as the dominant 
force in the Third World, is the only power center 
capable of protecting smaller nations from exploita- 
tion by the two major powers. 

Whether a significant number of Latin American 
states will in fact find it to their advantage to lean 
toward alignment with the PRC as a counterweight 
to the USSR and the United States is not at all 
certain. What is clear beyond challenge, however, is 
that the Chinese Communists have been far more 
successful in Latin America under the “new” policy 
of rapprochement than under the policy of encourag- 
ing ‘“‘people’s war.” 

WaT SPRY TSA NE IIE, 
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Peking and the Provinces 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Western analysts have almost universally agreed that the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution produced widespread political turmoil and disruption in the People’s Republic 
of China, but assessments of the exact nature and permanence of the Cultural Revolution’s 
impact on the Chinese political system have varied considerably. One major area of controversy 
has concerned the relationship between the central authorities in Peking and those in charge of 
lower-level administrative units, primarily the provinces. In the interest of furthering reasoned 
dialogue on this question, we present below two contrasting views on the subject. We also 
cordially invite our readers to send in brief comments, which we will endeavor to publish in the 
correspondence columns of subsequent issues. 


Decentralization of Power 


By Parris Chang 


s a result of the Great Proletarian Cultural Re- | opments—namely, the increased autonomy of the 

volution (GPCR) during the second half of the | provinces vis-a-vis Peking and the PLA leaders’ si- 

1960's, political power in the People’s Repub- | multaneous acquisition of both political and military 
lic of China has become greatly decentralized. The | power in the provinces—has introduced a new equa- 
political turmoil that the GPCR caused has seriously | tion into China's central-provincial relations. 
impaired much of China's central control system and This article will attempt to substantiate these con- 
has substantially weakened the ability of the central | tentions and explore their implications. Specifically, 
leadership to elicit compliance from provincial au- | it will seek to demonstrate how the decentralization 
_ thorities. Consequently, the degree of provincial in- | of power came about, to evaluate the extent of pro- 
_ dependence has grown considerably. This trend has | vincial autonomy at present through an analysis of 
been facilitated and enhanced by the fact that the | current interaction between the center and the prov- 
GPCR enormously expanded the role of the People’s | inces, and to assess the prospects for future cen- 
Liberation Army (PLA) in the political system and | tral-provincial relations. 
gave PLA leaders control of provincial political insti- To gain an understanding of the altered nature of 
tutions. Thus, the congruence of two political devel- | central-provincial relations in China today, we must 
review briefly the PLA’s intervention in the GPCR 
Mr. Chang is Associate Professor of Political Science | and the PLA leaders’ subsequent assumption of con- 
at Pennsylvania State University (College Park). A | trol in the provinces. It is important to note, how- 
previous contributor to this journal, The China | ever, that the PLA did not initially seek political 
Quarterly, and other publications, he is now work- | power for itself; nor did it seize political power 
ing—under a grant from the Social Science Re- | through a coup, as the military has done in many 
search Council—on a study of military intervention | developing countries. Rather, up until August 1967 
in Chinese politics. The author wishes to acknowledge | the PLA got more and more involved in the political 
an Institutional Grant from Pennsylvania State Uni- | arena largely against its will, and in many respects 
versity during preparation of this article. power fell to it by default. 
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Decentralization of Power 


In the summer of 1966, when Mao Tse-tung and 
his opponents in the leadership of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CCP) were engaged in a showdown, 
the PLA did play a significant supporting role in 
Mao’s victory over such powerful party figures as Liu 
Shao-ch’i and Teng Hsiao-p’ing at the 11th Central 
Committee Plenum in August 1966; it was also in- 
strumental in organizing and providing transport and 
logistical support for the hordes of Red Guards who 
descended on Peking in the summer and fall of 
1966. But its extensive role in the subsequent ‘‘sei- 
zure of power” from below by the Maoist rebels was 
evidently not planned from the outset. In fact, many 
of the PLA’s commanding officers seemed to be op- 
posed to military involvement in what they consid- 
ered an intraparty dispute, and they at first adopted 
a hands-off policy. . 

However, during the course of the assaults on the 
provincial party structures by the Red Guards and 
“revolutionary rebels” after the 11th Plenum, a large 
number of local PLA leaders appeared to side with 
the provincial authorities. Since the local PLA units 
had the responsibility of assisting in the mainte- 
nance of law and order and hence constituted a part 
of the establishment, their leaders probably viewed 
with suspicion and resentment those attacking the 
establishment and were therefore inclined to align 
themselves with the provincial party leaders. Per- 
sonal and organizational ties between PLA and party 
leaders were also close. For example, in many prov- 
inces, children of the local PLA leaders and of local 
party leaders had worked together to organize the 
initial Red Guard groups—an action possibly initi- 
ated by the parents and in any case quite likely to 
have affected parental attitudes. Moreover, senior 
regional and provincial party secretaries often served 
concurrently as first political commissars of military 
regions or districts, and the PLA commanders were 
normally members of the party’s regional bureaus or 
provincial committees. 

Thus, even though the PLA was originally sup- 
posed to stay on the sidelines, the personal, political, 
and organizational ties of local PLA leaders as well 
as the occurrence of unanticipated events during the 
GPCR rendered PLA neutrality in the political con- 
flict impossible. This was precisely Mao's argument 
for PLA intervention—and for intervention on his 
side. He has been quoted as saying: 


The so-called “non-involvement” is false, for the 
army was already involved long ago. The question, 
therefore, is not one of involvement or non-involve- 


ment. It is one of whose side we should stand on and 
whether we should support the revo/utionaries or the 
conservatives or even the rightists. The PLA should 
actively support the revolutionary /eftists.} 


In January 1967, Mao and his supporters in the 
leadership succeeded in reversing the policy of non- 
involvement of the PLA and pushed the PLA into 
backing the “revolutionary leftists.” A central direc- 
tive to that effect was issued on January 23, 1967.2 
By injecting the military into the GPCR, however, 
Mao provided the opening for subsequent military 
intervention in politics and for the PLA to emerge as 
the dominant political force in China. 

These far-reaching consequences Mao probably 
did not foresee, and could not have foreseen, at the 
outset, for the PLA, having been indoctrinated for 
years with the thought of Mao, not only enjoyed his 
highest confidence but also seemed a reliable politi- 
cal instrument. Indeed, soon after the promulgation 
of the January 23 central directive, PLA leaders in 
Heilungkiang, Shansi, Shantung, and Kweichow prov- 
inces plus the municipality of Shanghai (see the 
accompanying map) dutifully aided local Maoists in 
seizing power from existing authorities and in estab- 
lishing revolutionary committees (RC’s), the new or- 
gans of power. But in most other provinces the re- 
sponse of the PLA leaders to the directive was at 
best equivocal. In some, PLA leaders even inter- 
vened, knowingly or unknowingly, against the Maoist 
groups whom they had been called upon to support. 

The most important single factor that elevated 
the military to political prominence, however, was a 
series of rebel assaults on the provincial authorities 
in an effort to “seize power from below” (in emula- 
tion of the 1871 Paris Commune experience). These 
assaults paralyzed the party and government machin- 
ery in many provinces, and the resultant riots, dis- 
orderly demonstrations, and “struggle by force” be- | 
tween rival rebel groups produced public chaos. As 
the civilian party and government organizations 
could no longer exercise effective authority, the PLA 
had to move in to fill the power vacuum; thus, power 
in many provinces fell to the local PLA leaders. 

From March 1967 onward, the political situation 
in numerous provinces approximated a military take- 


1 See “Decision of the CCP Central Committee, the State Council, 
the Military Affairs Commission and the Cultural Revolution Group on 
Resolute Support for the Revolutionary Masses of the Left (January 
23, 1967),”. in Current Background (Hong Kong), No. 852, May 6, 
1958, pp. 49-50. 

2 Ibid. 
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Decentralization of Power 
SS 


over. Not only did the PLA: actually supplant civilian 
party/ government officials and set up military gov- 
ernments in the form of “military control commit- 
tees” to enforce direct military rule, but it also as- 
sumed various political and economic functions 
(such as the tasks of “three supports and two mili- 
taries’”’*), some of which had previously been per- 
formed by party and government authorities. In 
those provinces where the RC’s had been set up to 
replace the defunct party and government organiza- 
tions, the military, while it did not rule directly, 
wielded dominant influence, and its representatives 
actually constituted the backbone of the new leader- 
ship structure. 

The Wuhan mutiny of July 1967 resulted in still 
further expansion of military sway in Chinese 
politics.* In fact, the incident was, in retrospect, a 
major turning point in the GPCR, for it ultimately 
compelled Mao to change his tack. The mutiny 
clearly indicated that at least some military leaders 
supported the anti-Maoist groups in opposition to the 
radical goals of the GPCR and were even willing to 
defy the central authorities overtly in doing so; it 
likewise testified to a direct and sharp clash between 
the PLA and the revolutionary rebels. Although Ch’en 
Ts’ai-tao, Commander of the Wuhan Military Region, 
and several of his collaborators were ousted after the 
mutiny was quelled, the broad conflict between the 
PLA and the rebels continued, and there was a dis- 
tinct prospect that other incidents similar to that at 
Wuhan might occur. Confronted with this situation 
—and apparently pressured by regional-provincial 
military leaders who met in Peking in early August 
1967—Mao decided to grant the military a new 


—————————— 


3 The “three supports” tasks included providing backing to the 
leftists, facilitating industrial production, and ensuring the 
maintenance of agricultural production; the ‘‘two militaries” tasks 
were to establish order and to train the Red Guards. 

4 The origins of the mutiny go back to prior months and the actions 
of Wuhan PLA leaders in support of the local conservative faction 
against the local “revolutionary” faction. In July, two Peking 
emissaries—Vice-Premier Hsieh Fu-chih, a member of the Politburo, 
and Wang Li, a member of the Cultural Revolution Group and 
Acting Director of the CCP Propaganda Department—arrived in Wuhan 
to assess the situation. When they admonished the local PLA leaders 
for “suppressing” the “revolutionaries,”’ the military officers became 
enraged, and matters quickly got out of hand. On July 20, members 
of the ‘Million Heroes’ —a group which Hsieh and Wang had 
denounced but which Ch’en Ts’ai-tao and Hung Han-hua, Commander 
and Political Commissar, respectively, of the Wuhan Military Region, 
had backed—kidnapped and physically abused the two Peking 
envoys. For a detailed and excellent analysis of the incident and 
its Consequences, see Thomas W. Robinson, ‘‘The Wuhan Incident— 
Local Strife and Provincial Rebellion During the Cultural Revolution,” 
The China Quarterly (London), No. 47, July-September 1971, 
pp. 413-38. 
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power. A central directive of September 5, 1967, 
authorized the PLA to use naked force to quell any 
disobedience. 


The effect of the September 5 directive was to | 


make the PLA the determining political element in 
the provinces. The military authorities soon took ad- 
vantage of their enhanced power and endeavored to 
crack down on unruly and protesting rebel groups. 
They sent the Red Guards and rebels back to 
schools and factories, enforced stern discipline 
against troublemakers, and forcefully dissolved many 
rebel organizations. Moreover, the PLA had a major 
hand in the formation of the RC’s, the organs of 
“revolutionary power,” in 23 provincial-level admin- 
istrative units from August 1967 to September 1968. 
The very establishment of this new structure of 
authority politically symbolized the completion of 
the “seizure of power” from the former provincial 
authorities; hence it not only imposed greater limita- 
tions on the rebels’ activities but also tended to 
negate their own raison d’etre. 

The leading personnel of these 23 RC’s unmistak- 
ably mirrored the prevailing political reality. Thus, of 
the 46 chairmen and first vice-chairmen, 36, or 81 
percent, were high-ranking regional or provincial 
PLA officers.* As of September 1968, 95, or a little 
more than 43 percent, of the 220 chairmen and 
vice-chairmen of China’s entire 29 provincial-level 
RC’s were military men, with 20 of them holding the 
post of chairman. Quite plainly, then, most of the 23 
RC’s set up after the Wuhan incident constituted 
creations of the local military leaders. 

It is true that military domination of the provincial 
structure of power is not without precedent in China 
under Communist rule. During 1949-52, PLA per- 
sonnel ran China’s provinces through “military con- 
trol committees” and “military and administrative 
committees” and enjoyed considerable discretionary 
authority. But the circumstances of the post-1967 
years do not appear comparable to those of the ear- 
lier period. By 1954, with the consolidation of Com- 
munist control of the mainland and the establish- 
ment of civilian institutions of rule, the military ad- 


SY 


5 The September 5th directive is translated in Survey of China 
Mainland Press (Hong Kong), No. 4026, Sept. 22, 1967, pp. 1-2. 
(Hereafter this source will be cited as SCMP.) On the same day, 
Chiang Ch’ing made a speech tactily admitting that her Cultural 
Revolution Group lieutenants had erred in advancing the slogan of 
“dragging out the handful of capitalist power-holders in the army,” 
and enjoining the rebels not to raid military headquarters or 
seize arms from the PLA. See SCMP, No. 4069, Nov. 29, 1967, pp. 1-9. 

® Richard Baum, ‘China: Year of the Mangoes,’ Asian Survey 
(Berkeley), Vol. 9, No. 1, January 1969, p. 8. 


ministrators of the provinces had handed their politi- 
cal responsibilites over to civilian party/government 
Officials and “returned to the barracks.” Since 1967, 
however, the military administrators of China’s prov- 
_inces have shown no sign of a willingness to transfer 
‘their political authority to the civilians even though 
the turmoil and disruptions of the GPCR have ended 
and there is now a fair degree of order throughout 
‘the country. On the contrary, they have tightened 
their grip on the structure of provincial power. 

This is graphically demonstrated by an analysis of 
the composition of the new provincial party commit- 
tees formed between December 1970 and August 
1971. Military representation is quite heavy. Of the 
158 individuals holding the ranks of first secretary, 
second secretary, secretary, or deputy or assistant 
secretary in the summer of 1971, 95, or 60 percent, 
were military officers, 53, or 33.5 percent, were 
civilian party/ government cadres; and 10, or 6.4 

. percent, were “mass” representatives. Of the 29 first 
secretaries, 21 were military men (of which 11 were 
concurrently military commanders; nine, profes- 
sional political commissars; and one, a commander 
of public security forces), the remainder being civil- 
ian party officials. — 


~Central-Provincial Interaction 


The growth in the local influence of PLA leaders 
in the provinces and other similar administrative 
units has not only gone hand in hand with but 
helped bring about an increase in the influence of 
provincial-level officials at the center. This rise in 
influence was unmistakably reflected in the member- 
ship of the Central Committee elected at the Ninth 
CCP Congress in April 1961. Of the 279 members 
(170 full and 109 alternate), 132, or 46 percent, are 
representatives of provincial political or military 
groups (76 PLA men and 56 civilians); an additional 
75 members, most of them model workers and peas- 
ants, also come from the provinces and presumably 
articulate provincial viewpoints. Thus, better than 
70 percent of the current membership works in the 
provinces, as compared with only one-third of the 
members of the last Central Committee prior to the 
GPCR (originally elected in 1956 and then enlarged 
in 1958). Clearly, the balance of forces has tipped 
away from the center and toward the provinces. 
Perhaps more important from the standpoint of 
the present discussion, Peking’s mechanisms for 
controlling the provinces and similar units have been 
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severely impaired by the GPCR. Previously, for in- 
Stance, Civilian party officials headed provincial insti- 
tutions (except in outlying border regions like Sin- 
kiang and Tibet), and there was a system of separa- 
tion of powers and checks and balances between 
Civilian-party and PLA officials. Now, however, local 
PLA commanders or professional political commis- 
Sars head the party and government apparatuses in 
most provinces. In fact, PLA personnel actually com- 
prise the core of the leadership in virtually every 
province. Furthermore, before the advent of the 
GPCR in 1966, senior secretaries of the provincia! or 
regional party bureaus served concurrently as first 
political commissars in the provincial military dis- 
tricts or military regions to provide party control 
over the local PLA, but in most cases today this | 
practice has been discontinued. Instead, local PLA 
commanders or professional political commissars 
now function concurrently as provincial party secre- 
taries. This interlocking of party, government, and 
military leadership positions and the concentration | 
of political, military, and financial powers in the 
same hands have greatly enhanced the opportunities 
for provincial autonomy and rendered the new pro- | 
vincial forces more intractable and more difficult for | 
the central authorities to control. 

To be sure, the situation just described is a far 
cry from the regionalism of the late Ch’ing period | 
(roughly 1850-1911) or the warlordism of the Re- 
publican period (1911-49)—although these tradi- | 
tions may not be entirely dead. A system of central 
controls still exists, and the central leadership still | 
possesses a number of resources which it can theo- 
retically employ to keep the provinces in line. These | 
include its monopoly of, and ability to manipulate, | 
the symbols of legitimacy in the political system, its | 
control over the allocation and use of the economic 
resources of the provinces, its right to appoint and | 
dismiss provincial officials, and its capacity to apply 
brute force if other measures fail. Political changes 
in recent years, however, have reduced the effective- | 
ness of these means. 

For example, provincial elements are now strongly 
represented in the regime’s top decision-making | 
councils, so they are in a good position to register 
their views and aggregate their interests. Moreover, 
their increased access to the sources of legitimacy 
gives them considerable scope to manipulate and 
invoke the political symbols of the regime to legitim- | 
ize their policy priorities. 

The center’s financial and fiscal controls over | 
provincial authorities have probably been weakened | 
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by the GPCR and the economic decentralization that 
has taken place since the late 1960’s. Although we 
lack detailed information about the regulation of eco- 
nomic activities under this decentralized system, it 
seems likely, judging from press reports on eco- 
nomic undertakings of the provinces and from the 
recent campaign to construct local industries, that 
measures similar to those employed during the eco- 
nomic decentralization of the late 1950’s have been 
instituted. At that time, provincial organs assumed 
responsibility for a broad range of industries and 
commercial enterprises formerly under central con- 
trol and obtained the right to 20 percent of the 
profits of these industries and enterprises. In addi- 
tion, the central government assigned the provinces 
definite sources of revenue and authorized them to 
levy special taxes and to use their own initiatives to 
raise funds; moreover, it relinquished its control 
over separate items of local revenue and expendi- 
ture. Such changes substantially expanded the de- 
gree of financial autonomy of provincial authorities 
during 1958-60. If this same pattern prevails under 
the current economic decentralization, provincial 
leaders are much less dependent upon the center for 
resource allocations than they were during the early 
1960’s. Indeed, various justifications advanced for 
the current economic decentralization—such as the 
dispersal of China’s industrial facilities and the ren- 
dering of each province self-sufficient in preparation 
for war—may have helped the provinces acquire an 
even greater degree of economic and fiscal auton- 
omy than they enjoyed in the late 1950's. 

While Peking’s ability to appoint and dismiss 
officials and to apply raw force in order to secure the 
obedience of provincial institutions may have dimin- 
ished somewhat during recent years, they remain 
the center's ultimate trump cards. Yet, these mea- 
sures entail high political costs and are not suitable 
for frequent use. A command-obedience relationship 
is really a persuasion process, and dismissing recal- 
citrant provincial officials or dispatching troops to 
crush local opposition amounts to a painful admis- 
sion that other ways of bringing about compliance 
have failed. The Wuhan mutiny affords a good illus- 
tration. Thus, the necessity of resorting to such 
means tends to betray the ineffectiveness of central 
control, and their use on many occasions could well 
exacerbate the problem. 

On balance, then, the power of the provinces has 
greatly increased, and the Capacity of the center to 
elicit compliance from the provinces has correspond- 
ingly declined. As a result, the central-provincial re- 


lationship has become more and more one of nego- 
tiation, bargaining, and manipulation rather than one 
of command-subordination, as was the case in the 
1950’s and early 1960's. Indeed, the central authori- 
ties have found it harder and harder to enforce poli- 
cies which the provinces oppose, and provincial 
leaders have in several instances apparently im- 
posed their views on Peking or successfully rejected 
its orders. 


Provincial Recalcitrance 


A good example is the slow pace of party “rectifi- 
cation” (/.e., the reevaluation of old party members 
and the admission of new members) since 1969. 
Mao that year decreed that the party should conduct 
its reconstruction and rectification on the basis of 


“getting rid of the stale and taking in the new” and 
of an “open-door” principle.? These guidelines, if 


Strictly implemented, would probably have altered 
the post-GPCR political situation drastically. The 
first would have produced a large-scale expulsion of 
old party members and a massive infusion of radical 
youth into the party; the second, embodying the idea 
of participatory democracy, would have accorded the 
new elements a major role in party affairs. Thus, the 
party would have become “packed” with radicals, 
and the incumbent powerholders would have found 
their authority diluted and their prerogatives threat- 
ened. These ramifications were not lost on the pro- 
vincial leaders. Consequently, they have dragged 
their feet with respect to carrying out “rectification.” 

Another illustration is the overwhelming represen- 
tation of the military in the reconstructed party orga- 
nizations of most of the 29 provincial-level units. In 
its efforts to restore normality to China’s political life 
after the disruptions and anomalies of the GPCR, the 
central leadership presumably would have liked to 
install civilians in the top posts of the provincial and 
local party committees and to return the PLA officers 
to fundamentally military duties; but the military 
leaders, instead of relinquishing their political power 
in the provinces, further entrenched themselves in 
the reorganized party committees and assumed the 
key leadership positions in most provinces. While 
Peking has the ultimate right to approve and reject 
appointments and may actually have intervened in 


—__—_——————————— 


7“Long Live the Chinese Communist Party,”’ editorial, Jen-min 
Jih-pao (People’s Daily—Peking), July 1, 1969. (Hereafter, this 
source will be cited as JMJP.) 
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the selection of a party secretary in a number of 
cases,* there is no reason to believe that the present 
composition of the provincial party leaderships is 
what it asked for or imposed from above. Rather, 
that makeup seems to have been largely the work of 
the prevailing political forces in the provinces, and 
the center appears in most instances merely to have 
acquiesced to the arrangements made by local pow- 
erholders. 

A third example is the abandonment of the at- 
tempt to confiscate peasants’ private plots and to 
introduce a new income-distribution system in the 
communes based on more egalitarian principles. 
During the GPCR, the Maoist leadership conducted a 
vigorous Campaign against Liu Shao-ch’i’s “revision- 
ist” policies in agriculture, and it pressed several 
times for the implementation of radical measures 
similar to those enforced with disastrous conse- 
quences in the late 1950’s during the Great Leap 
era. Apparently, local officials, fearing that such 
measures would provoke strong peasant resistance, 
disrupt agricultural production, and threaten local 
Stability, have resolutely opposed the innovations for 
years, and there is now unmistakable evidence that 
their views have won out. Peking has recently reaf- 
firmed its previous moderate policy, designed to in- 
crease peasants’ material incentives.? 

The growth in the economic and financial auton- 
omy of provincial authorities vis-a-vis the center may 
constitute still another illustration. As has already 
been pointed out, provincial leaders during the last 
few years have come to exercise considerable de 
facto control over economic activities within their 
individual jurisdictions and have made great efforts 
to expand local industries and to build up their own 
| respective “independent industrial systems.” Did Pe- 
king initiate this policy of economic decentralization, 
| or did it originate with the provincial authorities, 
who then cited Mao’s alleged instructions (i/.e., to 
disperse China’s productive capacity and to make 
the provinces self-sufficient in preparation for war) 
as justification? It is impossible to tell. But in any 


The political rehabilitations of Chang P’ing hua and Chao 
Tzu-yang—former First Party Secretaries of Hunan and Kwangtung, 
respectively—and their elections as Party Secretaries of Shansi and 
Inner Mongolia, respectively—are two clear examples of central 
intervention. 

* “Seriously Implement the Party’s Rural Economic Policy,” 

Hung ch’'i (Red Flag—Peking), No. 13, Dec. 4, 1971. The article 
denounced those calling for radical reforms in agriculture and upheld 
private plots and the policies of ‘three-level ownership with the 
production team as the foundation” and of “from each according to 
his ability, to each according to his work.” See also the editorial in 
JMJP, Feb. 18, 1971. 
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event, there have been indications that many provin- 


cial economic actions have been taken in defiance of 

unified central planning,!° and there have been fre- | 
quent charges that provincial authorities lack a 
“concept of the whole situation” and a notion of the | 


“whole nation as a chessboard” and display “exces- 
sive dispersionism and departmentalism.” #3 


That Peking’s luminaries have a deep concern | 


about excessive local power and political fragmenta- 
tion is attested by their repeated criticisms of mani- 
festations of so-called “polycentrism.” In the sum- 
mer of 1968, as the GPCR was drawing to a close, a 
front-page editorial in the People’s Daily emphati- 
cally stated: 


The proletarian headquarters headed by Chairman 
Mao is the one and only leading center for the 
whole party, army, nation and all the revolutionary 


masses. They can have only such a center and no | 


other The so-called theory of “many centers” 
is a reactionary theory of the bourgeois “mountain- 
stronghold” mentality and individualism. It disinte- 
grates the unity of the revolutionary ranks based on 
Mao Tse-tung’s thought and hinders implementation 
of the proletarian revolutionary line. If every depart- 
ment and unit wanted to “make itself a center” and 
there were many “centers” in the country, then 
there would be no center at all. 


Seemingly referring to provincial leaders who tended 
to look after their own particularistic interests in 


disregard of central guidance and/or who refused to | 


carry out inconvenient central directives because of | 
“special conditions” in their own areas, the same — 


editorial called for party officials to criticize and re- | 
pudiate the erroneous idea of “making oneself a | 
center,” to strengthen the proletarian concept of | 


“viewing the situation as a whole,” to enhance the 
“revolutionary sense of organization and discipline,” 
and to carry out “all instructions” from proletarian 


headquarters resolutely.'? Several years later, the | 
central authorities are still harping on these same | 


themes. For instance, a People’s Daily editorial of 
August 27, 1971, marking the completion of the 


10 “Achieve Greater, Faster, Better and More Economic Results 
in Developing Local industries,” Hung ch’i, No. 6, May 25, 1970, 
pp. 82-88, and editorial in Hupen Daily, broadcast over Radio Wuhan, 
March 17, 1972. 

11 For a typical example, see the editorial in Hupen Daily, 
broadcast over Radio Wuhan, March 17, 1972. 


12 JMJP, Aug. 5, 1968, in Peking Review, No. 32, Aug. 9, 1968, p. 8. 


See also the JMJP editorial on New Year's Day, 1969. 
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Decentralization of Power 


reestablishment of the 29 provincial-level party com- 
mittees, called for all party members and all depart- 
ments to place themselves “under the absolute lead- 
ership of the party and reject the reactionary theory 
of many centers, that is, the theory of no center.” 

Furthermore, since the purge of Lin Piao in the 
fall of 1971, the Chinese leadership has renewed 
and intensified a nationwide campaign to downgrade 
the role of the military and to reassert party control 
over not only it but all facets of Chinese society. 
Specifically, PLA men in various party and govern- 
ment organizations have been attacked for arrog- 
ance and “commandism” and for a tendency to ig- 
nore the principle of democratic centralism and to 
rule by fiat, and their political activities have been 
subjected to close civilian scrutiny.}3 


The Prospects 


While it is still too early to assess the accomplish- 
ments of this campaign in a definitive way, the 
achievements to date have been decidedly meager. 
In few cases have military party secretaries in the 
provincial party organizations been replaced by civil- 
ians,1* and there has been no sign that the center is 
succeeding in tightening its grip on provincial insti- 
tutions. 

Over the long run, it seems doubtful that Peking 
can significantly reverse the present state of decen- 
tralization for three major reasons: (1) Provincial 
leaders now have a greatly expanded role in China’s 
overall political process: they take part in decision- 
making at the highest level and help shape the re- 
gime’s policies. As long as their representation in 
decision-making councils remains strong and as long 
as those representatives favor the accordance of a 
considerable share of power to provincial organs, it 
will be exceedingly difficult for the central leadership 
pa a teehee ad 


13 See, for example, “Firmly Support Party Principles, Uphold the 
Party’s Unified Leadership,” JMJP, Oct. 18, 1971; ‘Brief Comment” 
and “Uphold the Proletarian Party Nature,” Hung ch’i, No. 12, 

Nov. 1, 1971, pp. 7-10, 14-19; and the joint editorial of JMJP, Hung 
ch'i, and Chieh-fang-chun Pao (Liberation Army Daily—Peking), 
Dec. 1, 1971. 

14 So far, only one civilian official—namely Wu Teh, who succeeded 
the deceased Hsieh Fu-chih in Peking—has taken over the post of 
provincial first party secretary from a military officer. Liu Hsing-yuan, 
First Party Secretary of Kwangtung and a follower of Lin Piao, has 
been removed, but his position has been filled by a fellow PLA 
leader, Ting Sheng. Two other Lin Piao men—Liang Hsing-chu and 
Liu Feng, the Second Party Secretaries of Szechwan and Hupeh, 
respectively—have also disappeared from public view, but their 
replacements are not yet known. 
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to “legislate” changes in the central-provincial rela 
tionship. (2) Once Mao has passed from the politica 
scene, as he may well do in the fairly near future 
the leadership in Peking will possess much _ less 
prestige and authority than it has now; hence, it wil 
be less able to command obedience from provincia 
leaders than it currently is. (3) After Mao’s depar 
ture, the central leadership, already split into a num 
ber of groups or factions, will likely become eve 

more divided than it is at the moment. Under suc 

circumstances, different factions will probably seek 
to enlist the support of the provincial leaders, or at 
least some of them, and the provincial forces will 
thus find themselves in an enhanced political posi 
tion. 

Indeed, the removal in 1971 of Mao’s formally 
designated successor—Lin Piao—seems to have 
created a situation in which the influence of provin- 
cial leaders is likely to increase rather than diminish 
in the years ahead. Should Mao die tomorrow, Chou 
En-lai would probably take over and fill the leader- 
ship gap. Despite his enormous prestige and great 
political and administrative talent, however, Premier. 
Chou clearly lacks the kind of authority Mao has 
possessed, and he would have to operate within the 
framework of a collective leadership based on a coa- 
lition of diverse political groups. But collective lead- 
ership is inherently unstable. Even if it works in the 
short term, Chou, at the age of 74, will not be 
around too long, and an intensive struggle for the 
succession will no doubt eventually ensue. 

In such a struggle, the provincial leaders with 
military and territorial bases of power are bound to 
play an active and crucial role. Most likely, they will 
function as “king-makers’”—that is, they will throw 
their weight behind the man or men that they 
favor.1® Yet there are other possibilities as well. 
They could simply exercise a veto, j.e., deny the 
national leadership position to those they oppose. Or 
the most powerful among them— individuals like 
Chen Hsi-lien (First Party Secretary of Liaoning; 
Commander of Shenyang Military Region, which en- 
compasses the whole of Manchuria; and a member 
of the Politburo) and Hsu Shih-yu (First Party Secre- 
tary of Kiangsu; Commander of Nanking Military Re- 
gion, which encompasses the three rich East China 
provinces of Kiangsu, Anhwei, and Chekiang; and a 
a i tt el 


18 The author is aware that the provincial leaders are by no means 
a monolithic group with identical views and interests. Different 
provincial leaders could therefore support different ‘‘candidates” in 
opposition to one another, but they would nonetheless still operate as 
“‘king-makers.” 


‘member of the Politburo)—could 

become contenders for the top post. 

_ At present, then, China appears on the threshold 
of an important transitional period. As long as Mao 
remains in the political picture, he may, by the sheer 
weight of his personal authority, hold the pieces to- 
gether, but there are already unmistakable signs 
that his prestige and influence are on the wane. 
When he finally passes from the scene, “polycen- 
trist” tendencies will almost certainly get stronger, 
and a new political system, in many ways different 
from that which existed prior to the GPCR, will thus 
emerge. 

In such a system, the significance of the prov- 
inces as bases of political power will become even 
greater, and provincial leaders will assert themselves 
more vigorously in national politics. Not only will 


conceivably 


provincial leaders as a group be closely involved in | 
the resolution of political conflicts at the top, but 
they will also actively participate in the party’s deci- 
sion-making process and help set the policies of the 
regime. The central leadership, in turn, will have to 
negotiate, bargain, and compromise with the provin- 
cial authorities instead of forcing its priorities on 
them and exercising highly centralized control over 
their activities as in the past. 

This is not to suggest, however, that there are 
immediate dangers of a revival of Ch’ing regionalism 
or Republican warlordism. Rather, the “polycentrist” 
tendencies reflect the inevitable political and eco- 
nomic pluralism that develops in any vast and heter- 
Oogeneous nation undergoing major political, social, 
and economic changes—changes which cannot be 
effectively controlled and directed by a single source. 


Continuing Central Predominance 


By Victor C. Falkenheim 


ecent journalistic accounts of the People’s Re- 
public of China since the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution (1966-68) offer a striking 
contrast to most current scholarly commentaries. 
While journalists and visitors accent the pervasive 
sense of confidence and renewed purpose charac- 
terizing the regime today, the dominant tone of much 
scholarly analysis is somber, if not pessimistic. This 
pessimism is rooted in the conviction of many ana- 
lysts that the prime casualty of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion has been the political system, and that the 
damage inflicted on party organization, state admin- 
istration, and general authority relationships will be 
difficult, perhaps even impossible, to repair." 
For example, one representative assessment of 
the Chinese political scene at the end of 1971 


Mr. Falkenheim is Assistant Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Toronto. He has con- 
tributed articles on Chinese politics to Asian Survey 
and to the forthcoming Elites in the People’s Re- 
public of China, edited by Robert A. Scalapino. 
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stressed the unprecedented fragmentation of power 
in the system, both at the center and “between Pe- 
king and the provinces.” ? Such a view is shared by 
many who agree that the Cultural Revolution has 
resulted in a redistribution of power in the political 
system, with provincial and regional leaders the 
prime beneficiaries. Thus, one scholar has con- 
cluded that “the central authorities now exercise 
considerably less authority and control over local 
areas than in the past.” 3 

If, in fact, central control over the regions has 
been permanently impaired as a consequence of the 
Cultural Revolution, that is likely to be of crucial 
significance to our understanding of politics in China 


1 See Tang Tsou, “The Cultural Revolution and the Chinese Political 
System," The China Quarterly (London), No. 38, April-June 1969, pp. 
63-91; or Victor C. Funnel, “Bureaucracy and the Chinese Communist 
Party,” Current Scene (Hong Kong), Vol. 9, No. 5, May 7, 1971. 

2 Harry Harding, Jr., “China: Tne Fragmentation of Power,” Asian 
Survey (Berkeley), Vol. 12, No. 1, January 1972, p. 7. 

3 A. Doak Barnett, Our China Policy: The Need for Change, New 
York, The Foreign Policy Association, 1971, pp. 25-26. 
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| over the next decade. However, we should be wary of 
accepting such judgments uncritically. The purpose 
of this paper is to challenge these assessments on 
both empirical and methodological grounds. 


Relations Before 1966 


It is hard to chart relative shifts in the configura- 
tion of power in China even at the most stable of 
times, and it is even more hazardous to do so in the 
present era of transition. At minimum, one needs 
quite explicit benchmarks for determining and evalu- 
ating changes in the distribution of authority. If, for 
instance, the central government appears to have 
been relatively weak in the period prior to 1966, 
then trends observed at present may represent little 
departure from the policy-making norms of the pre- 
Cultural-Revolution period. In short, meaningful con- 
clusions about the degree of centrifugal tendencies 
at work require a clear grasp of prevailing patterns 
of provincial-central relations before 1966. 

Unfortunately, there is considerable disagreement 
among analysts as to the precise relationship be- 
tween central and provincial authorities prior to the 
Cultural Revolution. Some scholars have questioned 
the adequacy of central controls in the light of 
China’s_ well-known statistical and informational 
deficiencies.* Others have gone further, arguing that 
provincial leaders have been able to manipulate the 
economic and administrative resources at their dis- 
posal to counteract or modify central programs and 
objectives.® On the other hand, Frederick C. Teiwes, 
in a study of provincial policy-making, found a “high 
degree of provincial responsiveness to the central 
government,” an “almost total accord’’ between 
provincial and national statements on policy ques- 
tions, and a strikingly “low level of divergence” 
among provinces in the implementation process.¢ 
Ezra Vogel’s study of Kwangtung Province largely 
supported Teiwes’ findings in clearly demonstrating 
the paramountcy of the central government vis-a-vis 
even so traditionally an independent province as 
Kwangtung.’ 

62 LS eee a EE ts Se 


4 See, for instance, Peter Schran, ‘Economic Management,”’ in 
China: Management of a Revolutionary Society, ed. John M. H. 
Lindbeck, Seattle, University of Washington Press, 1971, pp. 193-220. 

5 See, for example, Audrey Donnithorne, China’s Economic System, 
London, George Allen & Unwin, 1967, pp. 496-511. 

§ “Provincial Politics in China,” in China: Management of a 
Revolutionary Society, op. cit., pp. 144-46. 

7 Canton under Communism: Programs and Politics in a Provincial 
Capital, 1949-1968, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1969. 
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Resolving these divergent judgments poses diffi- 
culties—partly because there is no agreement on 
how to evaluate the available evidence. This evi- 
dence consists chiefly of public criticisms that | 
Chinese leaders directed at their own bureaucracy. A 
reading of the daily press reveals a substantial | 
concern on the part of national leaders to minimize 
mistakes and control ‘‘deviations” (pien-ch’a) from 
policy norms. Taken at face value, this concern im- 
plies a chronic problem of inadequate control. 

Closer attention to the specific forms of “devia- 
tion,” however, shows that they fall into two quite 
different categories. The first category embraces 
“deviations” such as ‘“‘departmentalism,” ‘“mountain- 
top-ism” localism, parochialism, formalism, “right 
conservatism,” “failure to grasp the orientation,” 
and “inadequate level of political understanding”; 
the second includes commandism, bureaucratism, 
“blind advance,” and “failure to integrate [the plan, 
policy] with concrete reality.” The deviations in the 
first category (hereafter referred to as “departmen- 
talist” deviations) involve the rejection or evasion of 
responsibilities imposed from above, in many in- 
Stances as a result of counterpressures emanating 
from below; but those in the second category 
(henceforth referred to as ‘“‘ccommandist’”’ deviations) 
involve excessive responsiveness to orders from 
above. Such terms are usually used to describe 
cases where policy is applied mechanically or coer- 
cively, and they refer to efforts by cadres to perform 
assigned tasks at any cost. The problem that they 
deal with is not inadequate control, but actually 
overcontrol. 

“Commandist” deviations seem to constitute evi- 
dence of a strong control system in operation, while 
“departmentalist” deviations appear to signal an im- 
paired control system. The important questions then 
become: With what frequency do either of these cat- 
egories of deviations occur, and how significant are 
they? Those who tend to find attacks on “departmen- 
talism” and “mountaintop-ism” congenial to their in- 
tuitive views of the Chinese political system gener- 
ally appraise the evidence accordingly. On the other 
hand, those who favor a more monolithic conception 
of China’s political order attach greater weight to 
attacks on “commandism” and reject the charges of 
“mountaintop-ism’” as exaggerated and politically 
motivated. 

While we simply do not have enough detailed work 
at hand as yet to settle the issue once and for all, a 
careful examination of provincial administration in 
Fukien Province between 1949 and 1966 tends to | 


uphold the more monolithic position. During this pe- 
riod, provincial leaders in Fukien consistently exhib- 
ited compliant behavior. The evidence for this con- 
clusion is both direct and indirect. 


Fukien: A Case Study 


A close reading of the Fukien press leaves an 
indelible impression of steadfast provincial fidelity to 
central directives. At least 40 percent of the availa- 
ble news space was devoted to reproduction of na- 
tional editorials or national policy directives. Local 
news stories consisted of accounts of successful 
compliance with these same directives. Production 
plans were almost always reported as fulfilled or ov- 
verfulfilled; and campaign targets, as reached or ex- 
ceeded. Even stories which alluded to difficulties in 
implementation ultimately reported these obstacles 
as overcome. On the surface, then, it is hard to 
escape the conclusion that provincial leaders were 
overwhelmingly preoccupied with satisfying central 
demands. 

To be sure, newspaper coverage is undoubtedly 
weighted in favor of accounts of instances of suc- 
cessful compliance with directives, but this fact does 
not render a study of the press worthless. No provin- 
cial newspaper, for example, can avoid publicizing 
the central tasks of the moment, and the Fukien 
press reported success in these tasks with striking 
regularity. If one accepts these reports at face value, 
the implication would seem to be that, at a mini- 
mum, provincial leaders tended to carry out top- 
priority programs faithfully. Refugee accounts sup- 
port this view of provincial leaders as reliable and 
loyal instruments of the center. True, middle-eche- 
lon refugees are not privy to the deliberations of 
heir party superiors, so their opinions cannot be 
regarded as the final word on the subject. But the 
convergence of their testimony on this point and the 
documentary evidence makes the proposition hard to 

et aside. 

The general pattern of stability of top personnel 
jin Fukien during this period further supports such a 
picture of broad compliance. Tables 1 and 2 show 
he rate of turnover in selected party and state posts 
jin the province from 1950 to 1966. The average 
length of tenure in each case was computed by di- 

iding the number of years under study (16) by the 
umber of men identified in the position. In most 
nstances, the figures represent presumed maxi- 
ums, for available information on length of service 
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of particular jobholders is often incomplete. There 
are relatively few gaps in data about individuals who 
worked as a party secretary, as governor, or as a 
vice-governor, so the figures on these posts are rea- 
sonably precise. The sketchiness of information 
about persons who functioned as heads of party and 
administrative departments renders the figures on 
these latter positions subject to a greater margin of 
error. 

The tables indicate a relatively slow rate of turn- 
over in both government and party posts. If anything, 
the figures tend to understate the degree of person- 
nel stability. That for the vice-governors affords a 
good illustration. Although the total combined length 
of service of the 18 vice-governors amounted to 135 
years, two of the persons who held the position dur- 
ing 1950-66 had already left the province for jobs 
in the central government by the early 1950's; more- 
over, several of the vice-governorships were not es- 
tablished until the middie and late 1950’s. If one 
takes these factors into account, the stability of ten- 
ure is quite impressive. For example, the five work- 
ing vice-governors appointed in 1956 were all still in 
their posts in 1966. Furthermore, almost all the men 


Table 1: Turnover in Major Party Posts 
in Fukien Province, 1950-66 


No. men identified Av. years of 


Post in post service in post 
lst Secretary* 2 8.0 
2nd Secretary” 1 5.0 
Full Secretaries 8 6.0 
Deputy Secretaries* 5 1.2¢ 
Alternate Secretaries* 6 5.3 
Secretary General‘ 3 5.3 
Heads of: 

Industry and 

Communications Dept. 4 4.0 

Propaganda Dept. 3 5.3 

Organization Dept. 3 5.3 

Rural Work Dept. 2 8.0 

United Front Dept. 4 4.0 


«Up to 1955, the title of the top party position in the province was 
simply “Secretary.” 

* This post was created in 1961. 

© These positions were abolished in 1956. Tne number of Deputy 
Secretaries in office at any given time ranged from one to three. 

4 The rate of turnover here is based on the 1950-56 period. 

¢ These posts were created in 1956. The number of Alternate Secre- 
taries in office at any given time ranged from three to six. 

! Chief party administrative staff officer. 


SOURCES: Fu-chien Jih-pao (Fukien Daily), 1950-60; New China News 
Agency, 1960-66; Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s Daily), 1960-66; and Radio 
Foochow, 1960-66. 
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Table 2: Turnover in Major Governmental Posts 
in Fukien Province, 1950-66 


No. men identified Av. years of 


Post in post service in post 
Governor 4 4.0 
Vice-Governors® 18 ihe 
Secretary General? 5 3.2 
Heads of 
Personnel Dept. 2 8.0 
Overseas Chinese 
Affairs Commission o ays 
Financial and Trade 
Staff Office 1 ahi 
Commerce Dept. 4 4.0 
Food Grains Dept. 2 8.0 
Finance Dept. 6 rae | 
Education Dept. 4 4.0 
Health Dept. “=| ars 
Agriculture Dept. i 23 
Forestry Dept. 4 4.0 
Communications Dept. 2 be: 
Industry Dept. 3 Bi3 
Civil Affairs Dept. 3 Bas 
Public Security Dept. 3} 53 
Provincial Procuracy 5 Siz 
Higher Court 4 53 


a The number of vice-gubernatorial positions expanded from three 
in the early 1950’s to more than 10 in the mid-1960’s. 
> Chief government administrative staff officer. 


SOURCES: Fu-chien Jih-pao, 1950-60; New China News Agency, 1960- 
66; Jen-min Jih-pao, 1960-66; and Radio Foochow, 1960-66. 


who functioned as vice-governor had long terms of 
previous service within the province prior to their 
appointments to that position. Only one came from 
outside the province, and he stayed in the job just 
10 months. 

The general impression of personnel stability is 
reinforced by an analysis of the careers of the occu- 
pants of department-level posts. Of the 19 men who 
held positions as party department heads, six took 
up their posts as initial assignments after the foun- 
dation of the People’s Republic of China in 1949, 
and the remaining 13 were already working in the 
province at the time of their appointments. Six of the 
latter group had served at lower echelons within the 
Same organization previously, while seven came 
from other party posts at the provincial, special dis- 
trict, or municipal level. The same broad pattern 
obtains in the case of the administrative personnel. 
Of the 62 men identified as department heads or 
equivalent, 14 were the initial appointees to their 
posts, and 6 had unknown antecedents. Forty of the 
remaining 42 men were already in the province at 


the time of their appointment—22 in the same 


organizations of which they became chiefs. Only two 


men, then, came to their positions from outside the§ 


province. 

These data tend to sustain the view that there 
was little attempt on the part of higher authorities to 
“pack” the Fukien leadership during the years in 
question. To the extent that higher authorities used 
their control of personnel assignments to try to as- 
sure the allegiance of provincial employees in Fu- 


kien, they did so by fairly subtle manipulations, not. 


by crude or sweeping removals. An examination of 
the subsequent appointments of men leaving depart- 
mental-level posts in Fukien reveals that the vast 
majority stayed in the province and assumed more 
responsible positions within the same “system.” In 
only three cases were the personnel removals clearly 
punitive, and in just one of these instances was the 
victim a party member, the others being united-front 
men ousted during the “anti-rightist” purge of 1957. 

Of course, low turnover rates for key jobs taken 
alone are not evidence of compliant behavior. These 
could as easily signify impaired central personnel 
controls. Indeed, Audrey Donnithorne has suggested 
that the low frequency of purging may be mislead- 
ing, for one does not know how many times the 
center refrained from dismissing individuals for fear 
of offending provincial interests or sensibilities.® 
While unimpeachable on logical grounds, this objec- 
tion does not seem plausible in light of the overt 
behavior of central leaders. Peking purged sufficient 
numbers of provincial officials prior to 1966 to dem- 
onstrate its ability and willingness to remove provin- 
cial leaders from office when it deemed such a 
course necessary. 


Central Intervention in Perspective 


To sum up, the high incidence of publicly re- 
ported compliance, the stable provincial personnel 
patterns, the testimony of many refugees, and the 


general success of most programs testify to the ade- 
quacy of central control before the Cultural Revolu- | 


tion. Mao Tse-tung’s plea in 1958 that action be | 


taken to rectify the prevailing practice of ‘‘compul- 
sory acceptance of directives” 
point.9 


8 Donnithorne, op. cit., pp. 501-02. 
9 “Sixty Points on Working Methods (Draft),’”” Mao Papers, ed. 
Jerome Ch’en, London, Oxford University Press, 1970, p. 70. 
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Yet, to argue that local and provincial leaders 
were uniformly compliant would seem to ignore im- 
portant countervailing evidence which supports an 
‘alternative model of Chinese politics. This evidence 
—drawn from countless provincial campaigns, most 
particularly from the collectivization campaign of 
1955-56, the “hundred flowers’” campaign of early 
1957, and the rectification campaign of late 1957 
—adds complexity to the picture. Frequently, lag- 
ging provincial campaign efforts necessitated central 
intervention. Such intervention involved not only in- 
tensified central pressure, but criticism by the 
center of the deficiencies of provincial leaders. 
Often, cases of deliberate distortion of information 
or policy by local cadres came to light in the course 
of a campaign, providing clear evidence of weak- 
nesses in the control systems. 

Rather than indicating fragmentation or pluralism, 
however, these weaknesses were built into the sys- 
‘tem of control and compliance. Compliance should 
not be viewed as a mechanical relationship between 
‘subordinate and superior, but as a dynamic one. The 
central government communicated a multiplicity of 
tasks to provincial leaders. Given limitations on time 
and on administrative and economic resources, prog- 
ress could not be even on all fronts. Thus, the prob- 
lem of lag was inherent in the administrative system. 
The center therefore had to communicate priorities 
as well as targets to the beleaguered regional lead- 
ers. Whenever the center had to devote specific at- 
‘tention to the problem of lag, that situation usually 
resulted from unclear central signals, divided central 
leadership, or changed central priorities. The speed 
with which provincial leaders responded to such sup- 
plemental cues seems confirmation of the point. 

Moreover, though distortion and evasion were a 
fact of administrative life in China, these occurred 
primarily at the basic levels—normally as a conse- 
quence of excessive pressure on local units. Such 
deviations complicated the lives of the provincial of- 
ficials who had to deal with them just as much as 
they did the existences of central officials; and as 
long as provincial officials willingly and even ruth- 
lessly tackled the problem of getting their own sub- 
ordinates to follow directives, their behavior must be 
adjudged compliant. Only where collusion between 
provincial and local officials is demonstrable can one 
‘claim obstructionism or “mountaintop-ism.” 

While it is relatively easy to describe the compli- 
ance pattern of provincial leaders before the Cultural 
Revolution, it is less easy to explain that pattern. 
‘What, in fact, constituted the bases of provincial 


responsiveness? In a study of complex organizations, 


Amitai Etzioni has suggested that subordinates’ ad- 


herence to the commands of their superiors is 
rooted in the normative, remunerative, and coercive 
powers of the superiors.*° No doubt all three factors 
helped bring about provincial compliance with or- 
ders from the center in China in the pre-Cultural 
Revolution period, but it is not the author’s aim to 
discuss their relative importance here. For purposes 
of this analysis, there seems to be a prior and more 
important factor that conditioned the application of 
normative, coercive, and remunerative sanctions and 
rewards—namely, the system of administrative con- 
trols which determined the level and quality of infor- 
mation available to national decision-makers. It is in 
the tight-knit control system that one finds the most 
compelling explanation of provincial compliance. 


The Pattern of Controls 


In turning to an examination of the structure of 
central controls, we must bear in mind the broad 
responsibilities and functions of provincial adminis- 
trators. Provincial authorities were not only targets 
but also agents of central control. Indeed, they 
played primarily a prefectoral role within the broader 
administrative system. They served as agents of the 
central government in the territory under their juris- 
diction and as such were responsible for overseeing 
the execution of central policies there. Furthermore, 
they for the most part exercised their leadership 
downward over subordinate units to secure maxi- 
mum compliance with central demands, fulfilling 
this responsibility by performing the two related 
functions of supervision and coordination. 

Such a situation gives rise to a basic dilemma 
which one must confront in attempting to delineate 
the control dimension of central-provincial relations. 
How is one to distinguish the efforts of the central 
government to control its provincia! agents from its 
efforts to control the course of programs conducted 
under provincial auspices? The answer lies in the 
fact that once the center had reached a policy deci- 
sion, a fundamental identity of interests theoretically 
existed between central and provincial leaders. Both 
were supposedly concerned with achieving the pro- 
gram objectives, and the presumed focus of each 
group’s attention was plan fulfillment. Thus, any fail- 
ure in central control manifested itself initially in the 


1° Complex Organizations, New York, The Free Press, 1961, pp. 3-4. 
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failure of provincial leaders to secure compliance 
from their subordinates. 

The pattern of central and provincial controls 
over more subordinate units involved a complex 
process of interaction that is far from well known. 
Without inordinate risk of oversimplification, one can 
analytically identify four distinct processes in that 
pattern of control. They are: (a) the process by 
which the central and provincial organs communi- 
cated or assigned objectives or targets to their sub- 
ordinate units; (b) the process by which these higher 
organs jointly monitored the speed and effectiveness 
of the implementation of their directives; (c) the 
process of feedback—/.e., the process by which the 
lower-level units sought to modify the assigned 
objectives or targets; and (d) the process of devia- 
tion control—i.e., the process by which the higher 
organs coped with any problems that arose during 
the implementation phase. Most analysts who credit 
provincial leaders with having exercised substantial 
influence over policy outcomes predicate their con- 
tentions on the allegedly wide discretionary role of 
provincial leaders in the implementation phase. This 
line of argument, however, understates the quality, 
intensity, and continuity of the control that was ex- 
erted during the implementation process, as well as 
the specificity of the directives. Let us explore the 
nature of the directives first, in order to establish a 
proper framework for looking at the implementation 
process. 

The communication of general objectives down- 
ward invariably took place in documentary form 
(wen-chien). Not all such documents were alike, 
however. Some were advisory in character and were 
meant to be interpreted and applied broadly and 
flexibly; others were binding and authoritative, leav- 
ing no discretionary powers to the implementing 
unit. What would seem to be of crucial significance, 
then, is the comparative frequency with which the 
leadership employed the two types. In seeking to 
ascertain this frequency, however, one can easily 
arrive at erroneous conclusions. The usefulness of 
directives and regulations published openly in the 
press is questionable. These documents are often so 
Sweeping as to imply an absence of restriction on 
subordinate units; yet their lack of specificity is mis- 
leading. Internal documents which expanded upon 
those published openly (and most of which are not 
available for detailed scrutiny) were frequently far 
more concrete and gave the local levels far less 
room for maneuver than might normally be SUup- 
posed. 
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More important, other forms of guidance were 
used to supplement documents. Specific polic 
objectives and guidelines were frequently con 
veyed directly and personally through confer 
ences. (hui-yi). According to officials who at 
tended such meetings, policy was discussed ji 
exceedingly concrete terms, whatever the issue 
leaving little opportunity for flexible adaptation 
Hence, no matter how general the documents con 
cerning a central decision might have been, an 
high-ranking provincial official returning from a con- 
ference in Peking to transmit the “spirit” of that 
decision to his subordinates had quite firm notions 
about what he was to do. Similarly, lower-level per- 
sonnel often received lengthy and detailed reports on 
the process for implementation in telephone confer-| 
ences with provincial officials, which severely limited 
the scope for exercise of individual judgment or im- 
agination. 

Issuing orders and convening conferences, of 
course, carried no guarantees of compliance; hence, 
the monitoring process was central to the control of 
provincial functions. The progress of routine admin- 
istrative and production activities as well as of ad 
hoc campaigns was checked through a formal, struc- 
tured system of work reports (pao-kao chih-tu). 
Under this system, the schedule of reports could be 
a fixed one (ting-ch’i pao-kao), or it could be more 
flexible. In either case, the reports that came for- 
ward to higher levels constituted merely the first 
Step in the effort of provincial and national officials 
to monitor the fulfillment of tasks and identify poten- 
tial problems. To afford themselves an independent 
check outside the formal reporting system, higher 
authorities frequently initiated “investigation re- 
ports” (tiao-ch’a pao-kao). 


The Implementation Process 


For purposes of clarifying this broad pattern of 
higher-echelon controls during the implementation 
phase, let us trace the implementation process 
through from beginning to end.! Typically, a provin- 
cial department received a central directive specify- 
ing a task, laying down the rationale and the overall 
goals, and leaving the concrete arrangements to the 
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11 The material in this section is drawn from the author’s “Provincial | 
Administration in Fukien, 1949-1966,” to be published in Robert 
Scalapino, Ed., Elites in the People’s Republic of China, Seattle, 
University of Washington Press, forthcoming. 


yrovincial officials. These officials then generally es- 
ablished some form of ad hoc working committee to 
gh out the schedule of implementation and to 
stimate the personnel needed and the effect on the 
ther responsibilities of the department. If the task 
yas not of top priority, the working committee would 
obably establish several experimental points 
hih-tien) to test their tentative program, and they 
puld call on lower-level organizations to begin to 
et up similar experimental points of their own. 
The purpose of such experimental points was to 
yrovide data on the impact and effectiveness of the 
0licy in pre-selected regions with varying character- 
stics. If the program was economic in nature—for 
xample, involving the application of a new agricul- 
ral implement or technique—experimental points 
night be selected in mountain regions (shan-ch’u), 
lly regions (pan-shan ch’u), and plains areas 
p’ing-yuan ch’u). |f the program was political in 
ature—for example, an assault on “local supersti- 
ions’’—the key points might be chosen on the basis 
the strength of the local political organizations 
d their past performances in such campaigns: /.e., 
dvanced (ch’ien-chin) regions, median (chung- 
jen) regions, and backward (/o-hou) regions. 
henever the program yielded the desired results, 
he experiences (hao te ching-yen) gained from the 
dilot efforts were distilled into ‘‘models” for broader 
pplication; and whenever any difficulties were en- 
>ountered, these were assessed for lessons (shih-pai 
e chiao-hsun) relevant to the shaping of the final 
heme for implementation. 
Once some preliminary experience had been 
quired in handling the implementation, the scope 
of the undertaking was extended to “keypoint” 
‘chung-tien) areas. Here experimentation and refine- 
ent continued, and local cadres from other regions 
2egan to train themselves to return to their own 
nits to carry out the program. Finally, the program 
»ecame universal, with the lessons and experience 
gained at the “experimental points” and the “key 
»0ints” being applied to the rest of the territory 
™mien"). 
This process presented considerable hypothetical 
»pportunities for “implementers” to affect the actual 
bstance of policy. For example, some of the 
arges made during the Cultura! Revolution suggest 
that one technique available to provincial leaders 
as manipulation of the experiences of experimental 
d key-point areas to yield an outcome which would 
pport their own policy preferences. Yet, | have 
ound no evidence of such practices in my own re- 


search, and refugee informants seem skeptical about 
the frequency of such practices. They believe that 
“models” were subjected to such close scrutiny that 
it would have been almost impossible to conceal any 
blatant manipulation of resources or personnel. 

Short of such manipulation, however, there can be 
no doubt that directives acquired specificity and sub- 
stance, and also occasionally underwent modifica- 
tion, during the implementation process. But this 
fact does not necessarily constitute evidence of suc- 


cessful attempts by provincial leaders to put their | 


own distinctive imprints on policy. While the deliber- 
ateness of prescribed “methods of work” meant that 
these sometimes got set aside during the implemen- 
tation of policy, they still tended to prevent devia- 
tions on the part of provincial authorities. The 
center normally remained in constant touch with the 
provincial level throughout the implementation 
phase. it received reports from provincial authorities 
regularly, both at fixed intervals (ting-ch’i pao-kao) 
and on an unscheduled basis (pu ting-ch’i); and it 
from time to time dispatched its own investigating 
teams to the provinces to send back reports (tiao- 
ch’a pao-kao). Furthermore, it encouraged provincial 
officials to consult with it frequently (ch’ing-shih) by 
post or by phone for guidance and aid. 

If the center wished to maintain especially tight 
control over a given program, it also had several 
means of doing so. For example, it could place re- 
sponsibility for the program directly on the shoulders 
of the party first secretary of the province, or it 
could summon the responsible department head to a 
working conference at which detailed work arrange- 
ments for a program would be laid down. (It ought to 


be pointed out, of course, that in the latter instance — 


a provincial department could conceivably exert 


some influence on the outcome of the conference if | 


the department ran “experimental points” prior to 
the gathering.) In such cases, the study of official 
public directives affords no help to the researcher, 
for the specific central instructions would have been 
issued orally or in a classified document. 

In addition, the fact that many campaigns ex- 
tended over more than a year facilitated the center's 
ability to maintain a tight rein over implementation 
efforts. Under such circumstances, the accumulation 
of experience resulted in an even tighter formulation 
of policy as summarized in the “experiences” of var- 
ious “model” units or regions. In short, the longer 
the campaign ran, the less latitude provincial leaders 
enjoyed. 

Provincial officials, to be sure, did have options 
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that they could exercise to influence the character of 
the campaign if they failed to bring about modifica- 
tions of the center’s policy to suit them. Since they 
performed a crucial supervisory role in the imple- 
mentation of central directives, they could evade the 
directives by abdicating their supervisory function 
and turning a blind eye to local-level “deviations.” 
Yet one can uncover little evidence that this form of 
evasion was common. 

An examination of the implementation process 
thus affords little support to those arguing that pro- 
vincial authorities had an important part in the proc- 
ess of policy formulation. The structure of adminis- 
trative reporting and the multiplicity of independent 
external checks on performance made it relatively 
easy for Peking to identify failure to comply with 
central directives; moreover, the interdependence of 
economic units, forged by the network of contracts, 
production quotas, and delivery quotas, reinforced 
this control system. 


Financial Controls 


Above and beyond the constraints on provincial 
independence of action that directives and economic 
plans embodied were others deriving from the sys- 
tem of fiscal and monetary controls. Financial cen- 
tralization from 1949 on provided Peking with a 
major instrument for keeping provincial govern- 
ments firmly under its thumb. In a study of the 
Chinese revenue system, George Ecklund has de- 
scribed the budget and the cash and credit plans of 
the Bank of China as a crucial “financial-control 
mechanism” for ensuring the execution of state 
plans.!? Audrey Donnithorne has seconded this 
view, calling the “comprehensive financial plan” an 
important device for checking the main ratios in- 
volved in the economic plan.!3 Since every phase of 
governmental activity had a financial dimension, 
control over the disbursement of credits or raw ma- 
terials plainly set an additional limit on provincial 
leaders. 

Though a number of changes took place in the 
financial control system after 1949, the central gOv- 
ernment never relaxed its authority over a number of 
Critical financial categories, among them the level of 
credit, the level of investment in capital goods, the 
eeepeenenesere eet et el Vatet a ee 

12 George N. Ecklund, Financing the Chinese Government Budget, 


Chicago, Aldine Publishing Co., 1966, p. 17. 
13 Donnithorne, op. cit., p. 471. 
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transfer of funds for capital purposes, and receipt} 
and payments under the national budget, including 
moneys remitted by the local government to thi 
center and grants or subsidies made by the centrd 
government to localities.14 These direct control 
were supplemented by a variety of indirect controll 
flowing from the central management of raw-matel 
rial allocations, price policy, and the size of labol 
inputs. The indirect controls operated in pa : 
through the banking system. For example, the prot 
vincial branch of the Bank of China had the responsi} 
bility, as agent of the central authorities, of enforc 
ing labor controls by setting a limit on the total wage 
bill of the province, and the Construction Bank, the 
source of budgetary grants for investment purposes 
could not legally disburse funds for any expenditure 
unless the State Construction Commission had give 
prior approval for its inclusion in the constructio 
plan. 

Under such a system, the amount of money avail 
able to the provincial government was regulated not 
by the size of its revenues but by the amount of 
centrally-authorized expenditures. This set very tight 
limits on policy autonomy. 

In short, a study of the center’s control systems; 
before the onset of the Cultural Revolution reveals 
the existence of a multiplicity of overlapping admin- 
istrative, fiscal, and legal controls which hedged in 
officials at every level. If one adds to these the agen- 
cies and mechanisms of control represented by the 
party itself, its own watchdog units, the various su- 
pervisory organs of the state administration, and the 
public security and secret police agencies—not to 
speak of the periodic “clean-up” campaigns—the 
broad pattern of compliance on the part of provincial 
and lower-echelon officials does not seem in the 
least Surprising. 


Conclusion 


What are the implications of these findings for a 
trend analysis of provincial power? It would seem 
that in order to argue that provincial independence 
has grown in the years since the eruption of the 
Cultural Revolution, one must demonstrate both that 
the Cultural Revolution significantly impaired the old 
systems of central control and that no new mecha- 
nisms of control have taken their place. Even more 
important, the identification of trends toward grow- 

14 Jbid. : 


ing localism should be based not on logical proposi- 
ions derived from one’s view of the post-Cultural 
evolution political order but on observed behavioral 
changes. 
However, the author’s investigations of Fukien 
?rovince before and after the Cultural Revolution 
ave revealed a striking continuity in both the pat- 
n of central controls and the overt behavior of 
provincial leaders since 1969. The province has con- 
istently responded positively to initiatives from the 
center. Such major centrally-inspired undertakings 
the “struggle-criticism-transformation” campaign, 
the campaign to prepare against war and natural 
disaster, and the programs to disperse population 
and to stimulate agricultural innovation a /a Tachai 
ave all been vigorously endorsed and promoted by 
the provincial leaders. An examination of the imple- 
entation process in the province since 1969 also 
eveals many of the pre-Cultural Revolution control 
echanisms at work. Provincial efforts have been 
governed by plans and directives from above, and 
progress has been monitored by a reporting and in- 
estigation system similar to that employed in the 
early and mid-1960’s. 
To be sure, some of the political control measures 
at the center used in the 1950’s and 1960’s have 
been less in evidence since 1969, but alternate 
orms of surveillance by the ‘‘masses” have been 
introduced to ensure a firm central grip. Insofar as 
the press has contained signs of internal tensions 
ithin the province, these tensions appear to have 
eflected political and policy uncertainties at the 
enter and instabilities in the composition of the 
provincial revolutionary committee. Many of the lat- 
er instabilities were temporary. By early 1970 a 
ew leadership group had been transferred into the 
province to assume direction of provincial affairs, 
and this group has since been confirmed in office 
ith the election of the provincial party committee in 
April 1971.35 
In short, while the Cultural Revolution severely 
damaged the party organization, the systems of ad- 
inistrative, fiscal, and legal controls remained 
‘largely intact. Furthermore, the gradual assumption 


15 New China News Agency, Foochow, April 6, 1971. 


by officers of the People’s Liberation Army of the 
functions that party controllers had previously per- 
formed, remedied the major temporary deficiency 
created by the wrecking of the party organization. 
(Even here, it would seem likely, in light of the pres- 
ent campaign to reconstruct the party, that the situ- 
ation will eventually revert to the status quo ante.) 
These factors are reflected in the continuing pattern 
of provincial responsiveness to central direction dis- 
cernible in Fukien since 1969. 

Evidence drawn from Fukien and elsewhere in 
China to support contentions of growing local power 
needs to be placed in historical perspective, for this 
evidence, consisting largely of attacks in the press 
on remnant leftist factionalism, PLA arrogance, or 
allegedly significant subnational variations on na- 
tional political themes, constitutes only partial evi- 
dence. The tensions that the attacks mirror, both 
within the provinces and between the national and 
provincial governments, are real. What is important 


; 


to underscore, however, is that they are not new. | 


Attacks on factionalism in Fukien occurred fre- 
quently during the pre-Cultural Revolution period.’*® 
Moreover, some regional diversity has always charac- 
terized the wording and emphases of provincial and 
local news. Indeed, differences in policy views 
among individuals and between levels of government 


have been perennial, and the output of the media | 
has reflected these differences. Therefore, to main- | 


tain that such evidence indicates a new degree of 
pluralism in present-day China, one must show that 
the degree and intensity of traditional central-local 
tensions have changed qualitatively. 

There can be no doubt that the present fragmen- 
tation and division within the centra/ government 
will have important consequences for provincial 
leaders in China. It may be that prolonged division at 
the center will ultimately force them into new and 
expanded political roles. But the evidence drawn 
from a study of Fukien suggests that up to the pres- 
ent that process has not yet begun. 


LT 

16 See, for example, the speeches delivered at the Fukien ccPe 
Provincial Congress in 1956 (New China News Agency, Foochow, July 
19, 1956) and at the Second Session of the First Fukien CCP Congress 
in 1958 (Fu-chien Jih-pao (Fukien Daily), Feb. 15, 1958). 
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PRC Leaders in Profile 


By Jerome Ch’en 


DONALD KLEIN and ANNE B. 
CLARK: Biographic Dictionary of 
Chinese Communism, 1921-1965, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1971, 2 vols. 


OVER THE LAST THIRTY years 
English-speaking students of Chi- 
nese affairs have been presented 
with three prize biographic en- 
deavors by US scholars: A.W. 
Hummel’s Eminent Chinese of the 
Ch’ing Period, H.L. Boorman’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Republican 
China, and now Klein and Clark’s 
Biographic Dictionary of Chinese 
Communism.} All are indispensa- 
ble works of reference; all are the 
results of admirable scholarship 
and industry; all are also in part 
the fruits of generous support. 

In authorship, the Klein-Clark 
dictionary (which the reviewer will 
hereafter refer to by the phonetic 
nickname, the K-K Dic.) is more 
akin to Boorman than Hummel in 
the sense that the compilers have 
written most of the entries them- 
selves; only 11 of its 433 sketches 
are contributions from others 
(namely, S.T. Leong and Merle 
Goldman). Naturally for a project 
of this size, the compilers needed 
Sia selene a ee 

1 Hummel’s work was first published in 
1943 by Routledge, London; a 1964 edition 
was published by Paragon, New York. 
Boorman’s work was published by Columbia 


University Press, New York, in four volumes, 
from 1967 to 1971. 


assistance from a large number 
of colleagues in Asia, Europe, and 
North America, and this they have 
acknowledged. 

Like their predecessors, Klein 
and Clark have undertaken a two- 
fold task, endeavoring not merely 
to provide pertinent biographic 
data on important personalities 
but to show how these individuals 
have helped shape modern Chi- 
nese history—an approach that 
has obviously demanded more 
comprehensive treatment of en- 
tries than preparation of a catalog 
of the Who’s Who or Who Was Who 
variety.. That is why the K-K Dic. 
has only 433 biographies, whereas 
a dictionary of a more limited 
scope like Kuang Chen-hsia’s 
Chung-kuo chun-jen chih (Mao’s 
Generals) contains 726.2 This does 
not mean, of course, that the K-K 
Dic. is restricted to information 
on the 433 principals; in fact, its 
name index includes 1,750 list- 
ings. In an introductory section, 
the authors define their criteria 
for selection of entries. Their em- 
phasis is clearly more on politics 
than on culture: not only do they 
choose to exclude certain cul- 
tural figures of some importance 
(e.g., the writers Jou Shih and Mo 
Wen-hua), but they omit refer- 
ence to the writings and publica- 
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2 Hong Kong, Union Research Institute, 
1969. 
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tions of Communist leaders. The: 
State at the outset that their peri- 
Odization is from 1921 to 1965 
and that, out of caution, they have 
not tried to include the years of 
the Cultural Revolution, since the 
facts of that era are “often un- 
known” and defy systematic anal- 
ysis. However, this rule is not fol- 
lowed strictly; for example, the 
biographies of former Politburo 
members Ch’en Po-ta and Lin Piao 
are extended to reflect their im- 
portant roles in the GPCR. 

The commendable caution ex- 
ercised by the authors is visible in 
their judicious use of data through- 
out the volume. Cautiousness is of | 
particular importance in the use of | 
Chinese Communist sources; while 
blatant distortions or falsifications 
are easily caught, it is harder to 
detect subtle twists of the mean- | 
ing of words or the slight corrup- | 
tion of texts, at which Chinese 
propagandists are highly adept. 
The task of the biographer is made 
more difficult by the Chinese Com- 
munists’ disposition to keep the 
private lives of leaders hidden 
from public view. To date, there 
is still no true biography of Mao, 
Chou En-lai, or Lin Piao written in 
Chinese. 

In this situation, biographers 
must continuously make value | 
judgments with respect to the re- | 
liability both of authors and of | 
particular items of information. 


many Chinese sources— 
ommunist as well as Com- 
ist—are either hagiographic 
defamatory, Klein and Clark are 
tified in resorting to the exten- 
2 use of English sources. They 
careful, however, to give refer- 
showing where they got vital 
es of information, appending 
potnotes that are thoughtfully de- 
gned and informative. This docu- 
entation is a welcome innovation 
at distinguishes the K-K Dic. 
“om both Hummel and Boorman. 
In developing biographical ma- 
erial, Klein and Clark show dis- 
st for such factors as personal 
ationships, local affinities, com- 
deship-in-arms, school ties, etc., 
ich have inspired lengthy rumi- 
tion among some non-Commu- 
ist Chinese biographers. Thewriter 
uang Chen-hsia, for example, 
s heavy stress on the affiliations 
Itivated by soldiers of the Peo- 
nle’s Liberation Army when they 
erved in one of the Communists’ 
four field armies. Klein and Clark 
lay down this emphasis, although 
ey give detailed lists of the com- 
anding officers and political com- 
issars of some armies. The ques- 
‘ion at issue is whether serving in 
same field army or on the 
ame committee, or even partici- 
pating in the same important 
ent, has tended to encourage 
ater factionalism. The varied 
areers and fates of participants 
the December 9th Movement 
isted in Appendix 33 of the K-K 
Dic..—a group which tried and 
ailed to curb the excesses of the 
ultural Revolution in 1966—do 
ot seem to support the conten- 
‘ion of some analysts that they 
ere all followers of Liu Shao-ch’i 
d, as such, “revisionist” victims 
the GPCR. On the other hand, 
ome information does seem to 
dicate factional loyalties; it is a 
eurious fact, for instance, that no 


less than 24 members of the Polit- 
buro before 1945 shared French 
and Russian school ties, while not 
a single member came from 
among Communists with British 
or American schooling. 


TO ILLUSTRATE the differences in 
biographical evaluations, it might 
be useful to compare three ver- 
sions of the life history of a leader 
of enormous topical importance— 
Chou En-lai—using accounts in 
the K-K Dic. and in Boorman’s dic- 
tionary, as well as an essay by Kai- 
yu Hsu recently published in 
Revolutionary Leaders of Modern 
China.? The K-K Dic. begins, as 
do all its biographies, with a brief 
sketch of Chou’s place in the Com- 
munist movement, so that the 
reader immediately knows his 
status. The K-K Dic. states that 
Chou was born in Huai-an whereas 
both Boorman and Hsu give Shao- 
hsing as his birthplace. Among 
the people who influenced Chou 
in his impressionable years, the 
K-K Dic. stresses Ma Chun, an 
early member of the CCP, while 


3 Chun-tu Hsueh, Ed., Oxford, Oxford 
University Press, 1971. 
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Boorman barely mentions him. 
The K-K Dic. version gives more 
details than Boorman on the 
period of Chou’s activities after 
March 1926 (when Chiang Kai- 
shek attempted to reassert Nation- 
alist leadership of the revolution); 
on the other hand, Boorman gives 
a more dramatic account of Chou’s 
capture and release by the Na- 
tionalist military leader Pai Ch’un- 
hsi in 1927, during an unsuccess- 
ful uprising in Shanghai. In the 
case of the latter incident, Hsu 
assigns Chou an exclusive role in 
the planning and direction of 
events, while Boorman infers there 
was broader responsibility among 
the Communist leaders. Again the 
K-K Dic. and Hsu give different 
impressions of Chou's relationship 
in the late 1920’s with Li Li-san, 
who was then the most powerful 
leader in the Chinese Communist 
Party (the K-K Dic. hints at a de- 
terioration in their comradely feel- 
ings; Hsu does not). 

Chou’s “Shaoshan report” to the 
party in September 1930—an ef- 
fort to minimize the consequences 
of the collapse of Li Li-san’s ad- 
venturist line—is treated in aston- 
ishingly varied ways. The K-K Dic. 
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refers to it in equivocal terms; 
Boorman ignores it altogether; 


taches importance to it. The 
Ningtu. conference of August 
1932, at which Chou replaced 
Mao as the Political Commissar 
of the Red Army (and at which 
_ Mao himself has said he nearly 
| lost his party membership), is 
also treated unevenly by the au- 
| thors. While this was at the least 
one of the turning points in Chou’s 
| life, only the K-K Dic. mentions it; 
_ Boorman and Hsu disregard it. 
Concerning Chou’s visit to Moscow 
in September 1939 for a sojourn 
of nearly six months, the K-K Dic. 
_ links it with the P’ing-chiang inci- 
| dent of June 1939 (in which Na- 
_ tionalists killed a number of Com- 
| munist functionaries at the head- 
_ Quarters of the New Fourth Army); 
Boorman sees no such link; and 
Hsu simply overlooks the whole 
affair. As Boorman was in China 
in the 1940’s, his account of 
Chou’s activities in those years is 
| excellent. But after the founding 
of the People’s Republic in 1949, 
Boorman excels only in his ac- 
count of Chou’s role in the Korean 
war, while the K-K Dic. is con- 
sistently more thorough in its cov- 
erage. 

Probably due to a serious lack 
_ of material, none of the three ver- 
| sions is clear on Chou’s attitude 
toward, or role in, several of the 
PRC’s major internal events of the 
last two decades, such as the 
| Great Leap and the Lushan Con- 
| ference of 1959 (at which Mao 
was the target of a famous attack 
by Defense Minister P’eng Teh- 
| huai, subsequently replaced by 


Hsu, having hinged his view of 
Chou’s grey eminence to this re- 
port in an earlier work, still at- 


Lin Piao). Nor does any of the 
authors explain convincingly the 


volatile personality of Chou. Hsu 


ventures the view that he is the 
the 
“tireless persuader,” the “unifier 
these 


“perpetual compromiser,” 
of contradictions.” But 

labels are rather at odds with a 
picture of Chou 
painted by Mao Tse-tung’s brother, 
Mao Tse-min (as quoted by China 


experts Allen Whiting and Sheng 


Shih-ts’ai): 


My brother always said that Chou 
En-lai was one of few Communists 
who liked to create dissension 
among his fellow party members. 
He was chiefly responsible for the 
Strife within the party during the 
early period of the Communist 
movement in Kiangsi.4 


It is too bad that none of the 
biographers under comparison 
makes reference to this character- 
ization, as one would like to know 
their view on the reliability of the 
quotation. 

As noted, all of the biographers 
were laboring under the difficulty 
of a scarcity of information. In 
fact, Chou stands out among the 
top leaders of the CCP for the pau- 
city of biographical essays, let 
alone full length biographies, on 
him in Chinese. In the 16 volumes 
of the Hung-ch’i p’iao-p’iao (the 
Red Flag Waves)—an important an- 
thology of revolutionary reminis- 
cences—there is only one short 
report on Chou (by Wei Kuo-lu, in 
Vol. 11).5 So far as the reviewer 
knows, Only one pamphlet has 
been published on him in the PRC. 


a 


4 Sinkiang: Pawn or Pivot, East Lansing, 
Michigan State University Press, 1958, p. 289. 
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purportedly 


This should not be construed as 
neglect of Chou; without doub 
it is his preference to remain rel 
tively in the background. He ha 
never made the least effort to bui 
a personality cult or to advertis 
his brilliance. With neither publ 
eulogy nor doctrinal innovation t 
his credit, Chou provokes n 
jealousy, involves himself in n 
ideological controversy, and free 
himself from the vicissitudes o 
party leadership. 

The case of Chou illustrates tha 
biographers of the Chinese Co 
munists will perforce differ wit 
respect to the facts, emphases anc 
interpretations they offer. It is no 
necessary to make a final com 
parative judgment of the volumes 
in question. All that needs to be 
said is that a new and good dic 
tionary has made its appearance 
in the K-K Dic., and researcher 
will find it eminently useful if not 
totally infallible. It should be 
added that the compilers have de- 
voted much care and considera- 
tion to the designing of the K-K 
Dic.’s 96 appendices. Here, at one 
glance, the reader has under his 
full command the vital statistics 
for a large number of CCP leaders; 
their participation in the major 
events of the past and recent past; 
their places in the gigantic orga- 
nizational networks of the party, 
government and defense forces; 
their roles in various fields of 
Specialization; and their travels 
abroad. 


—__—_—_—_—_—_——————————— 


5 These volumes were published in Peking 
over a period of several years during the 
1950's. For a useful summary and analysis, 
see Robert Rinden and Roxane Witke, The 
Red Flag Waves, China Research Monograph 
No. 3, Center for Chinese Studies, University 
of California, Berkeley, August 1968. 


3y Robin Buss 


AHMOUD HUSSEIN: La /utte 
Jes classes en Egypte (The Class 
struggle in Egypt). Paris, Francois 
aspero, 1971. 

SAMIR AMIN: The Maghreb 

the Modern World. Algeria, 
Tunisia, Morocco. Translated by 
ichael Perl. Harmondsworth, 
England, Penguin Books, 1970. 


AHMOUD HUSSEIN’S Lutte des 
asses en Egypte and Samir 
min’s Maghreb in the Modern 
orld are studies by French- 
speaking Egyptian writers on eco- 
omic and political problems in 
Arab North Africa.! They ap- 
oroach their subjects from rather 
jifferent points of view: Hussein 
‘s a Communist of pro-Chinese ori- 
2ntation, and his book is essen- 
‘ially a program for political ac- 
tion; Amin is concerned more 
ith economic than ideological 
oroblems, and the political sec- 
‘ions of his book are significantly 
eaker than those dealing with 
sconomic history and the pros- 
ects for development. In certain 
respects, however, the two writers 
arrive at comparable conclusions. 
Because their views embody criti- 
cisms, whether explicit or implicit, 
of orthodox Soviet thinking on 
Arab North Africa, the reviewer 
Droposes to examine their con- 


1 Amin’'s book is a revision and updating of 
nis two-volume Economie du Maghreb 
‘Paris, Editions de Minuit, 1966), with the 
addition of materials on political history and 
deologies. 


ither Arab Socialism? 


clusions in the light of Soviet 
writing and policies concerning 
the region. 

Moscow’s policy toward the 
countries of the Arab world is still 
being justified by Soviet Arabists 
on the ground that certain Arab 
socialist ideologies will ultimately 
become—with Soviet help—the 
foundation of scientific socialism 
in these countries. Rostislav 
Ulianovsky wrote recently that 


Marxists bring out and foster the 
shoots of genuine socialism in 
petty-bourgeois concepts that will 
probably persist in Afro-Asian 
countries for years. . . . We be- 
lieve that this is the right line to 
follow. It proceeds from the idea 
that national democratic parties, 
above al/ their left-wing groups, 
can, after starting from non-Marx- 
ist national socialism, advance 
towards scientific socialism and, 
in the course of struggle and of 
overcoming contradictions, finally 
adopt it.? 


Ulianovsky goes on to classify 
various trends in Third World 
socialism, ranging from “national 
reformism” through “modern 
petty-bourgeois utopian socialism” 
to the ideology of “national or 
revolutionary democratic states.” 
Such distinctions are common- 


2 “Marxists and non-Marxist Socialism,” 
World Marxist Review (Problems of Peace and 
Socialism, Prague), September 1971, p. 40. 
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place in Soviet writing on the sub- | 
ject. In reality, however, they are | 


not based on economic or social 
relationships within the countries 
concerned, on the class back- 


ground of their leaderships, or on 


the attitude of the ruling regimes 
toward local Communist move- 
ments or parties; rather, the real 
criterion for differentiating indi- 
vidual regimes is the extent to 
which each is seen as supporting 
or hindering Soviet foreign poli- 
cies. In the past, the differentia- 
tion used to be made quite explicit 
in the slogans publicized on the 


occasions of the Soviet May Day | 


and October anniversary celebra- 


tions. For example, the people of | 
the United Arab Republic were | 


credited with struggling “for the 
socialist development 
country,” and the people of Al- 
geria merely with struggling for 


of their | 


“social progress,” while the coun- | 


tries with less acceptable regimes 
—i.e., Morocco and Tunisia— 


were not even accorded individual | 


slogans.? (Today this is no longer 
the practice.) 

Both Hussein and Amin would 
contest the basis as well as the 
validity of such Soviet distinctions. 
In their view, the claims of the 
regimes in Egypt, Algeria and 


3 The quotations are from the official 
slogans adopted for May Day, 1967, as 
reported by Moscow Radio, April 17, 1967. 
Since then, the number of slogans has been 
reduced, and separate siogans are no longer 
published for individual Arab countries. 
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Tunisia to be creating socialist 
societies is belied by the reality 
of socio-economic relationships 
within these societies. Amin de- 
scribes both Tunisia and Algeria 
as “state capitalist” countries 
which, while pursuing different 
foreign policies, are becoming 
more alike in their administrative 
and political systems. He views 
the nominally “socialist” policies 
flaunted by the two regimes as 
representing merely a transitional 
stage on the way to an authoritar- 
ian and bureaucratic ‘national 
socialism” or to capitalism. In- 
deed, Amin sees little reason, in 
the last analysis, to distinguish 
between any of the three former 
French Maghreb states (Algeria, 
Tunisia and Morocco). ‘Despite 
the quarrels of politicians and the 
rhetorical contests of journalists,” 
he writes, “the differences in ac- 
tual behavior between the _ par- 
tisans of the ‘Western course’ and 
those who prefer the ‘socialist 
road’ are minimal” (p. 245). 
Hussein’s critique of the Egyp- 
tian regime is likewise based on 
an analysis of socio-economic 
characteristics and leads him to 
a similar conclusion with respect 
to that country. His contemptuous 
dismissal of the claim that Cairo 
is following a “non-capitalist” path 
that can lead eventually to sci- 
entific socialism stands in almost 
humorous contrast to the serious- 
ness with which Soviet theorists 
have elaborated on the favorable 
prospects for Egypt’s socialist de- 
velopment. Hussein denounces 
the Soviet view as an “insane 
schema evolved by the Soviet re- 
visionists after their 22nd Con- 
gress,” and he flatly rejects it 
because he denies the possibility 
of building socialism without the 
leadership of the working class 
and a working-class party and be- 
cause he is scornful of the Soviet 


Union’s claimed ability, as leader 
of the “world proletariat,” to fur- 
ther socialist transformations even 
in countries where the native 
working class is numerically weak 
and lacks the necessary leader- 
ship (p. 141). 

Given Hussein’s — predilection 
toward Maoism, it is hardly sur- 
prising that his criticisms of the 
present Egyptian regime and its 
inability to solve the country’s 
social and economic problems are 
not based solely on efficiency cri- 
teria but rest, in considerable 
measure, on judgments of a 
moral-ideological character. He 


seems, however, to beg the ques- 


tion of concrete, viable solutions 
in merely echoing the Maoist line 
that a revolutionary, proletarian 
leadership should not be com- 
posed of the “best’’ specialists in 
administrative, economic, ideolog- 
ical or military affairs, but rather 
of elements ‘‘most likely to raise 
and protect the revolutionary 
initiative of the broad masses at 
each stage in their struggle” (p. 
374). Amin, on the other hand, 
has less to say about harnessing 
the “creative initiative’ of the 
people and offers more in the way 
of practical suggestions for eco- 
nomic reform. 


BOTH AUTHORS, however, are 
agreed in identifying the present 
central problem in the North 
African Arab states as the rise of 
bureaucratic elites lacking in 
dynamism yet increasingly anxious 
to maintain their privileged status, 
and both are concerned at the 
inability of these elites to achieve 
economic development and real 
national independence for their 
countries. They see the near-term 
future of North Africa as probably 
One of continued domination by 
foreign powers—according to 
Hussein, within the context of a 
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| 
world capitalist system of whicy 
he considers the Soviet Union 1 
be already a part. | 

The emergence of a new elit 
class in the countries of Nort 
Africa is related to the establis 
ment of a “modern” industrial 
sector in their economies along 
side a _ traditional agriculturay 
sector. One would be wrong to dish 
count altogether—by reason o 
his political bias—Hussein’s dey 
scription of the nature of thi¢ 
class and the course of its devel | 
opment. He is fair in his recogni§ 
tion that the 1952 revolution i 
Egypt increased social mobility 
at least within the Egyptian mid 
dle and lower-middle classes, and 
like Amin he rightly acknowledge 
the extent to which a so-called 
new “technocratic’ class was 
grafted onto a traditional admin- 
istrative bureaucracy. Both writ- 
ers, however, underestimate the 
attempts of the governments of 
the self-proclaimed “socialist’’| 
North African countries to over- 
come social problems, as well as 
their awareness of the need for 
mass participation in political life. 
We may also question Amin’s view 
that the Maghreb regimes are des- 
tined to grow more alike in a 
process that will lead to the crea- 
tion of a uniform pattern of so- 
ciety. 

At the same time, one need not 
accept the rosy Soviet forecast of | 
the eventual triumph of scientific 
socialism in Third World countries 
governed by what Moscow terms 
“progressive” regimes. As pointed 
out earlier, Soviet writers on North 
Africa base their evaluation of 
these regimes more on the role 
the latter play in the struggle be- 
tween “the two world systems” 
than on the reality of socio-eco- 
nomic relationships within the 
societies concerned. They do of 
course speak of class conflicts 


nd relate their optimistic assess- 
t of the socialist potential of 
societies to the gradual 
aturing of class consciousness 
hin them. But they do so in 
ms which suggest that they 
presee the passage of a long pe- 
od before any confrontation oc- 
surs—or perhaps even an indef- 
ite avoidance of violent confron- 
ation. Given a correct policy on 
e part of the regime, according 
0 one Soviet writer on Third 
orld socialist governments, 
even abrupt shifts in a socialist 
evolution do not necessarily lead 
0 an aggravation of class strug- 
‘le a 4 

Meanwhile, Soviet ideologues 
empt to sketch as favorable a 
ass profile as possible of the 
gimes the USSR currently sup- 
orts. L. Stepanov, for example, 
as favorably compared Egypt’s 
grarian reforms with those in 
an solely on the basis of the class 
yackground of the Egyptian lead- 
hip, which—he  alleges—is 
rawn from “intermediate strata” 
imilar to the peasantry in that 
eir social status resembles 
dartly that of the working class 
nd partly that of the proprietor 
lass. He naively concludes that, 


4A. Iskenderov, ‘“‘Choice of a Road,” in 
"he Third World, Moscow, Progress 
ublishers, 1970 (in English), p. 188. 


because of this, it could have been 
expected that Egypt’s agrarian re- 
forms would uphold the peasants’ 
interests and “succeeding events 
have generally shown that such 
an expectation would have been 
right” (presumably this was not 
the case in lran).5 

Though Hussein’s analysis ob- 
viously differs from Stepanov’s, he 
also tries to relate the class origin 
of the regime’s leaders to what he 
sees as the dominant class in 
Egyptian society—namely, the 
“state bourgeoisie’—and he uses 
the same method to discredit the 
Egyptian Communist Party. He 
says, justifiably, that the Egyptian 
CP never got beyond being “a 
petty-bourgeois intellectual move- 
ment” (p. 92), and he sardoni- 
cally observes that its voluntary 
dissolution merely freed ex-Com- 
munists “to swell the ranks of the 
regime’s intelligentsia, that is to 
say, the section of the state ap- 
paratus specialized in demagogy” 
(p. 241)! 

But errors of policy are not the 
prerogative of any one class. At a 
time when the Egyptian CP con- 
sisted of several small Marxist in- 
tellectual groups, the Algerian 
Communist Party had established 
a relatively strong central orga- 


5 L. Stepanov, ‘‘Why Social Reforms are 
Inevitable,” in ibid., pp. 139-40. 


nization relying for most of its 


support on the European indus- | 
trial working class in Algeria. Yet | 
this party followed the French CP | 


in its ambiguous attitude toward 
the liberation movement—a line 
which Soviet writers now attribute 
not to the party’s class back- 
ground but simply to a mistake in 
policy. Not all variations in atti- 
tude can be explained by Marxist 
conceptions of class behavior, 
and Hussein, like the Soviet theo- 
rists he attacks, suffers at times 
from the inflexibility of 
theoretical models. 


Some of Hussein's predictions | 


his | 


’ 
; 


about future trends in Egyptian | 


public opinion seem to have been 
confirmed by the student riots in 
Cairo earlier this year, and Egypt 
is not the only Arab country in 
which the Soviet Union appears to 
be losing the support of the Left. 
To many Arabs, particularly the 
young, it seems that growing So- 


viet involvement with the estab- | 


lished Arab regimes, far from con- 
tributing to the social—and so- 
cialist—-development 
countries, may ultimately block 
normal processes of development 
and even encourage the consoli- 
dation of bureaucratic machines. 
Some people are beginning to fear 
that the ‘“‘non-capitalist path” may 
lead them back somewhere not un- 
like the place whence they came. 


of their | 


Socialist Sociology 


By Walter D. Connor 


PAUL HOLLANDER, Ed.: American 
and Soviet Society: A Reader in 
Comparative Sociology and 
Perception. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1969. 

ALEX SIMIRENKO, Ed.: Socia/ 
Thought in the Soviet Union. 
Chicago, Quadrangle Books, 1969. 
JERZY J. WIATR, Ed.: The State 

of Sociology in Eastern Europe 
Today. Carbondale and 
Edwardsville, Ill., Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1971. 


DURING THE PAST decade and a 
half, “sociology” has been trans- 
formed from dirty word to house- 
hold word in the Soviet Union, and 
it has undergone similar, if more 
varied, transformations in most of 
the nations of Eastern Europe. 
The phenomenon has _ interested 
Western observers for at least two 
reasons. 

First, the emergence of soci- 
ology as a discipline, of social re- 
search as an enterprise, and of 
sociologists as in some sense “‘pro- 
fessionals” has raised the question 
of the possible transformation of 
systems of a “totalitarian” type— 
if not in the direction of Western- 
style liberalism, at least toward 
more rational and “humane” forms 
of social management. Sociology 
is seen as an important touch- 
stone of such change: as Alex 
Inkeles has observed, 


the extent to which sociologists 
may pursue their interests, fully 


publish their results, and freely 
State their conclusions is one im- 
portant index of the degree to 
which a nation qualifies as a free 
and open society.! 


Second, the growth of social 
research in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe has raised the 
hope of foreign scholars and ob- 
servers, barred from conducting 
their own on-the-spot investiga- 
tions, that access to the output of 
such research would enable them 
to learn much about social condi- 
tions in those countries, hitherto 
SO wary of publishing—and even, 
perhaps, of gathering—such_in- 
formation on a large scale. 

To what degree have this in- 
terest and hope proven well- 
founded? To what extent has the 
growth of sociology in the USSR 
and Eastern Europe turned out to 
be symptomatic of change in those 
societies and/or provided greater 
information about their domestic 
social processes and problems? 
Though their foci, purposes and 
Origins differ, each of the books 
under review goes some way to- 
ward giving us answers to these 
questions, at the same time rais- 
ing some new ones. Detailed anal- 
ysis of contents totaling 1278 
pages is, however, impossible 


pe ie Reem et A ee Ba et 
1 Alex Inkeles, What is Sociology? An 
Introduction to the Discipline and Profession, 


Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1964, p. 117. 
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within the confines of a revie 
essay, and the reader will there 
fore have to be content with a 
exploration of some of the genera 
themes that emerge from th 
books. 

Professor Hollander has assem 
bled a broad selection of paralle 
American and Soviet articles, rang 
ing in coverage from values anc 
ideologies to family life, from old 
age to crime and delinquency 
from mass culture to ethnic dis 
crimination. His objective is thus 
to present a comparative overview 
of parallel structures and proc 
esses in the USA and the USSR, 
as well as of cross-national per 
ceptions. Ideally, his format is one 
of a two-by-two tabular presenta- 
tion for each process, providing 
the reader with (1) an American 
treatment of “X” in the USA, (2) a 
Soviet treatment of “X” in the 
USSR, (3) an American view of 
“X”’ in the USSR, and (4) a Soviet 
view of “X” in the USA. Some of 
the compartments remain empty, 
but that is scarcely the fault of the 
editor. The Soviet selections are 
both representative (something 
that was no doubt easier to ensure 
with the Soviet selections than 
with the American, which are a 
sample from a far larger and more 
diverse body of literature) and il- 
lustrative of the “state of the art” 
in the USSR in the later 1960's. 
The editor’s own discussion of the 
sociological enterprise in the two 
societies, of their common and 


ent problems, is an informa- 
one. One of his summary com- 
nents that still seems valid in 
972 is that Soviet sociology “has 
yecome very fashionable in the 
ast few years and is surrounded 
hopeful curiosity and expecta- 
ons which are exceeding its pro- 
sessional and financial resources.” 
Less easy to summarize is 
he Simirenko volume. “Social 
nought” here takes on a certain 
xpanded definition which seems 
jo render the book, as a whole, 
ewhat shapeless. While politi- 
al science, law, historiography, 
sonomics, anthropology and so- 
slology clearly fall within the scope 
ne would naturally give to social 
nought (and are generally well 
d informatively handled in es- 
ays by Bociurkiw, Barry, Mendel, 
sherman, Dunn, and the editor, 
spectively), it is less clear that 
xperimental psychology, psychi- 
and structural linguistics do. 
e essays, which are original pa- 
ers written for this volume, are 
joosely organized around the 
eme of changes since Stalin’s 
path, but some maintain their 
ocus better than others.? The re- 
sult is some unevenness in quality, 
sS well as inconsistency in the 
gree of attention given by the 
dividual contributors to ques- 


2 Some contributors seem to make rather 
arranted assumptions about the degree to 
ich official policy objectives have been 
nslated into reality. It seems unlikely, for 
mple, that many specialists in Soviet 
irs (or Soviet citizens?) would agree with 
claim Ziferstein makes in his 
ontribution on psychiatry (in Simirenko, 
. 338): “The omnipresence of the collective 
pirit is manifested in many ways. The lead 
diines in the newspapers are always 
oted to the latest achievements of the 
oliective farmers in such places as the 
. region who fulfilled 118 percent 

thelr quota of grain sold to the govern- 
it, or the miners of the Kuzbass who have 
dy produced 120,000 tons of coal over 
ir yearly quota. To the foreigner aii this 
Ss boring, but to the Soviet citizen it is 

absor>ing interest.” (Emphasis added.) 


tions involving the linkage of ide- 
ology and political change to social 
science. 

The third book comes with a 
different pedigree. Under Jerzy 
Wiatr’s general editorship, nine 
East European sociologists have 
contributed essays detailing the 
growth, vicissitudes, current sta- 
tus, and future prospects of so- 
ciology in Poland, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union. 
It is on the whole a well-integrated 
volume—with the various contrib- 
utors addressing themselves to the 
same questions and topics—and a 
useful source of information about 
research emphases and _institu- 
tional developments, as well as 
about the sociologists’ conceptions 
of themselves, of the nature of 
sociology, and of its relation to 
Marxism as an ideological-histori- 
cal system.? 


THE PICTURE OF sociology in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
that emerges from these books is 
a mixed one not only with refer- 
ence to the significance for the 
political system of sociology per 
se, but also with regard to the 
potential utility of the “product” 
of sociology in these countries as 
a source of information for outside 
observers. One cannot do justice 
here to all facets of the picture, 


—_——————— 


3 However, in an attempt to “balance” 
reports from the various countries, problems 
of imbalance appear to arise. It seems very 
questionable that the current level of 
development of sociology in Bulgaria 
warrants a chapter of 38 pages, plus 10 
pages of footnotes, when sociology in Poland 
receives only 41 pages, plus 5 pages of 
notes. Moreover, the footnote references for 
Bulgaria, Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia 
provide a great deal of information on 
published sources, whereas the chapter on 
the Soviet Union has only three notes (of 
which two are to Lenin). This tends to “sell 
short” by a great deal the amount of 
interesting Soviet sociological research over 
the last decade. 
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So it may be well to focus on some 
particular themes. 

First, the “penetration” of so- 
ciology by ideology—a phenom- 
enon marked by all observers of 
the discipline in Communist so- 
cieties—did not originate with the 
advent of Communist regimes 
(though presumably the forms it 
assumed were new). As Wiatr 
notes, “sociology emerged in all 
Eastern European countries as 
social protest rather than [as a] 
purely academic discipline.” It 
was, indeed, a form of intellectual 
activity carried on primarily out- 


side the academy, by “scholars- 
engagés” of progressive-liberal- 
leftist inclinations, including but 


by no means limited to Marxists. 
Today, it has claimed the respec- 
tability and acceptance that come 
with university chairs, research in- 
stitutes, and state support, and on 
the other hand it has become 
penetrated, to varying degrees in 
the different countries, by a single 
ideology — Marxism-Leninism — 
whose “progressive” qualities are 
open to legitimate and serious 
doubt. Yet, as Zev Katz has ob- 
served in these pages (with ref- 
erence to the USSR, but with prob- 
able a fortiori application to the 
other European Communist coun- 
tries), “sociological research and 
theorizing have challenged the 
validity of various aspects of of- 
ficial Marxist-Leninist theory and 
eroded a number of the official 
dogmas and images.” * At the very 
least, Soviet and East European 
sociology and sociologists have 
come a long way since the period 
when the imposition of historical 
materialism as the science of so- 
ciety tolled the death knell of 
empirical research. As Andras 
eS ee eee 

4 Zev Katz, “Sociology in the Soviet Union,” 


Problems of Communism (Washington, 0C.), 
May-June 1971, p. 39. 
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Hegedus, in his contribution to 
the Wiatr volume (p. 81), 
describes that period in Hungary, 


. any branch of scholarship 
dealing with the social problems 
of the age had only a single func- 
tion—to serve as propaganda for 
the given political practice, the 
“patented” forms. And whoever 
broke this rule was open to accu- 
sation of being a reactionary, of 
playing into the hands of the bour- 
geoisie. Under this historical situa- 
tion, scientific “objectivity”—even 
if it was loaded with a commitment 
to social progress—was regarded 
as a hostile attitude, something 
against which socialism had to be 
protected with the full force of law. 


If, generally, socialism is no 
longer seen as needing protection 
from sociology (though this is at 
least questionable in some places, 
such as Czechoslovakia since 
1968), what sort of sociology—or, 
more generally, social science— 
has emerged in the USSR and the 
East European countries in the last 
decade? Is it symptomatic of criti- 
cal changes, or is it only a devel- 
opment that can be easily accom- 
odated within maturing socialist 
systems facing increasingly com- 
plex problems of the “system- 
management” variety? 

The answer the books give 
seems to lie between the two. 
While the import of the develop- 
ment—and indeed encouragement 
—of social research should not be 
discounted, sociology in these 
countries remains, in practice, 
very largely a “managerial” sci- 
ence, as the reviews of research 
emphases and activities show. 
Studies of time budgets, utiliza- 
tion of leisure time, and worker 
Satisfaction, of rural-urban migra- 
tion and the planning necessary 
to accommodate new urbanites, 


still make up the bulk of the re- 
search, and there is no inherent 
conflict between such _ research 
and a basically “illiberal” (though 
not “Stalinist”) political system. 
The data resulting from such stud- 
ies, where available in published 
form, are often interesting and in- 
formative for Western observers, 
but they are also’ highly useful to 
the Communist leaderships as in- 
dicators of social forces, popular 
moods, and trends which must be 
“managed” and, to a degree, ac- 
commodated if those leaderships 
and the systems they run are to 
maintain themselves jn roughly 
their present forms. \n_ other 
words, no equation links even a 
flourishing sociological research 
establishment with liberalization. 

This seems particularly clear in 
the case of another sort of socio- 
logical research in the USSR: i.e., 
that which concerns the “career 
plans” of secondary-school grad- 
uates and their fulfillment. The 
systematic disadvantages experi- 
enced by collective farm and ur- 
ban working-class youth in compet- 
ing with scions of the intelligentsia 
for the scarce places in a higher 
education system that represents 
the “mobility ladder” have been 
clearly detailed in the researches 
of Rutkevich, Shubkin, et a/. While 
the economy and the shape of the 
labor force dictate that not every- 
one can be upwardly mobile, the 
official response to the findings 
has been “underwhelming,” with 
no evidence of any decisive moves 
to “do something” about these 
disparities in life-chances. If such 
moves were being made, one could 
consider them indicative of rela- 
tively important changes attribu- 
table, in some measure at least, 
to the encouragement of sociologi- 
cal research. 

In a review essay of this type, 
one unfortunately tends to talk of 
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“Eastern Europe” as a unit of a 
ysis, deemphasizing the great 
torical and cultural differenc 
between its component ce 
Further, it is difficult to keep | 
view the gulf between the USS 
itself and its close neighbo | 
whose post-World War Il sogm 
histories have been so influenc@ 
by the imposition of Sovif 
“models.” The institutional fram® 
work that was “imported” in# 
these latter countries in the la | 
1940’s was one of the Soviet inver | 
tion and alien to the receivirg 
countries. Surely, the ‘meanings 
of the many elements of the Sovie 
model that are still in evidence 
in greatly varying degrees—i 
East European societies diffe 
from their “meaning” in the Sovie 
Union; and just as surely this fac 
must be taken into account in ex 
amining the differences in the so 
ciologies of the East Europea 
countries. These differences are 
detailed in Wiatr’s volume, while 
the Hollander and Simirenko books 
provide rich impressions of the 
style, problems and priorities o 
social science in the USSR. 


WHAT OF THE future? The fact 
that the growth of sociological re- 
search in the USSR and Eastern 
Europe has not thus far been 
symptomatic of notable political 
change would seem to suggest 
that its further growth and con- 
solidation in the years to come 
need not be paralleled by such 
change. Realistically, it seems 
more likely that with the “consoli- 
dation” and growing professional- 
ization of sociology will come (in- 
deed there is evidence that this is 
already the case) an increased 
emphasis on methodological and 
quantitative expertise, on sophis 
ticated survey design and data 
manipulation, that will take soci- 
ology further away from any “criti 


i” approach. Wiatr argues that 
larxism’s influence on sociology 
Eastern Europe is expressed, 
er alia, in “the emphasis laid 
the study of large-scale social 
uctures and institutions, [i.e., 
] the dominance of the macro- 
iological approach”; yet much 
the research of recent years has 
n more of the “micro” variety, 
irected toward gathering data 
levant to specific problems of 
ial management—which _ is 
ardly suggestive of a critical so- 
jology. Hegedus may be closer to 
ne mark in the way he sums up 
he situation (Wiatr, p. 84): 


7 the European socialist coun- 
‘ies, including Hungary, the kind 
f social science which treats the 
resent faces the dilemma of 
"hether to become an apologetic 
cience influencing behavior, or to 
vovide the analysis and at the 
ame time the criticism of the con- 
itions that have developed. Some 
emand that it be the former, 
ome the /atter; the scholar who 
ndertakes the former task may 
ften gain considerable material 
Ovantages, whereas the reader 
tho prefers to interpret the re- 


sponsibilities of sociology may 
often invite censure, not excluding 
material disadvantages. 


The output of Soviet and East 
European sociologists is certainly 
of value to different groups within 
their own societies—as well as to 
outside observers of those socie- 
ties. But in general, even if soci- 
Ologists so desired, they are 
scarcely equipped to play major 
roles in changing “the system.” 
Empirically established social 
“facts” do not point unambigu- 
ously to a single, definite course 
of action. Besides, whatever the 
nature of the problems the soci- 
ologists delineate and whatever 
the direction of their findings, act- 
ing on these findings is a matter 
for those whose realm is politics 
rather than science. Policies and 
courses of action are chosen by 
political leaderships that are in- 
creasingly becoming assemblages 
of competing interest groups with 
differing sorts of “stakes” in main- 
taining the status quo. It is, if 
anything, rather interesting that 
sociology has progressed as far as 
it has, in sophistication and tech- 
nique, in a situation where soci- 


Ologists generally are not com- 
pletely free, in Inkeles’ words, to 
“pursue their interests, fully pub- 
lish their results, and freely state 
their conclusions.” 

This is not to say that the emer- 
gence of sociology in the USSR 
and Eastern Europe signifies noth- 
ing. Even given its present limits, 
it indicates a drift of potentially 
great importance away from “high 
coercion” modes of coordinating 
society in which the political lead- 
erships operate under conditions 
of “low information.” But the ulti- 
mate direction of such a drift is 
still indeterminate, and there is 
good reason to agree with Katz 
that we should not assume that 
the direction is one “of Western- | 
style democracy, or that it will 
necessarily involve a revolutionary 
explosion.” > If the new respecta- 
bility and continued growth of so- 
ciology and social research in the 
more advanced Communist coun- 
tries warrant a great deal of inter- 
est and attention, they cannot 
justify any but the most modest 
speculations on the larger changes 
they may herald. 


5 /bid., p. 40. 


Religion in the USSR 


By Michael Bourdeaux 


RICHARD H. MARSHALL, JR., Ed.; 
THOMAS E. BIRD and ANDREW 

Q. BLANE, Assoc. Eds.: Aspects of 
Religion in the Soviet Union, 
1917-67. Chicago and London, 
University of Chicago Press, 1971. 


THIS COLLECTION OF essays was 
conceived and proposed as a proj- 
ect at a gathering at Columbia 
University in 1966, one of the first 
in a notable series of conferences 
on religion in the Soviet Union 
which has continued under vari- 
ous auspices on both sides of the 
Atlantic over the last decade. Ap- 
propriately, the book is dedicated 
to Dr. Paul Anderson, the doyen 
of scholars on the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church and a tireless advo- 
cate of the study of religion in 
Soviet society. Dr. Anderson has 
himself provided a _ thought-pro- 
voking chapter of “Reflections on 
Religion in Russia,” which is a 
highlight of the volume. 

IN a perspicacious foreword, 
Richard Marshall delineates clear- 
ly the magnitude of the task still 
facing scholars in evaluating the 
phenomenon of the continued vi- 
tality of religion in the Soviet 
Union more than fifty years after 
the first dogmatic assertion of of- 
ficial state atheism. In doing so, he 
touches on some of the deficien- 
cies of the book as well as on its 
achievements—deficiencies which 
stem primarily from the fact that 
there are still not nearly enough 
good analysts prepared to spend 
their time studying the extreme 


complexity and variety of the reli- 
gious scene in the USSR today. 
As an important example, Mr. 
Marshall notes that it is quite stag- 
gering to see how many assess- 
ments of the Khrushchev period 
by political scientists fail even to 
mention the topic of religion, let 
alone to place Khrushchev’s re- 
pressive antireligious policies in 
the context of his comparative lib- 
eralization in other areas. 

The spine of the volume is Sec- 
tion Il, comprised of five essays on 
various aspects of “Religion and 
Soviet Society” by six scholars of 
outstanding ability (one chapter is 
a joint work). If the rest of the 
book had been up to this magnifi- 
cent standard, it would have been 
one of the finest on Soviet affairs 
ever published. Most of the names 
here are recommendation enough 
in themselves. Bohdan Bociurkiw 
contributes an excellent general 
essay on “Religion and Atheism 
in Soviet Society,” which operates 
almost as a second introduction to 
the volume. George Kline, in “Re- 
ligious Themes in Soviet Litera- 
ture,” has assembled examples 
from a wide field of choice, and his 
analysis will persuade many stu- 
dents to look with fresh vision at 
the works of several modern au- 
thors, especially Siniavsky (pp. 
170-74) and Brodsky (pp. 177— 
84). It is a pity that Dr. Kline did 
not undertake a similar treatment 
of Solzhenitsyn: One Day in the 
Life of Ivan Denisovich deserves 
more than half a sentence, not to 
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mention Solzhenitsyn’s prose 
poems (though perhaps at the) 
time Dr. Kline wrote, he had not 
seen the latter, which were first# 
published in the West in 1965). 

The three essays that form# 
Chapters 5—7 provide overwhelm- | 
ing documentation on the sovieti 
regime’s relentless hounding off 
religious believers ever since the} 
Communists came to power. § 
Among certain Western church § 
leaders today one finds a mis- 
guided and naive optimism that in 
some way Soviet policy toward | 
religious believers is becoming | 
more “tolerant.” Certainly there 
have been periods of greater and | 
lesser violence, and the last seven 
years have seen fewer imprison- 
ments, but the chapters in ques- 
tion leave no doubt that such vari- 
ations are merely the swings of a 
pendulum, leaving unaffected the 
ultimate Soviet object of extirpat- 
ing religion from society. The 
study by Donald Lowrie and Wil- 
liam Fletcher of the Khrushchev 
period should be required reading 
for every single churchman who 
has dealings with the Russians. 
It is the best analysis of the late 
leader’s antireligious purge (not 
too strong a word) to appear any- 
where, and the present-day situa- 
tion cannot be understood without 
reference to what happened under 
Khrushchev in 1959-64. 

That these occurrences were no 
temporary aberration of an indi- 
vidual is proved by Joan Delaney’s 
chapter on the “Origins of Soviet 


ntireligious Organizations” and 
yshua Rothenberg’s “Legal Status 
Religion in the Soviet Union.” It 
good to note here the emer- 
of a new authority of out- 
ding ability—Miss Delaney— 
n a subject which has so far es- 
aped systematic analysis in any 
ory of Soviet religion. Joshua 
lothenberg’s long essay on the 
, which is complementary to 
Wiss Delaney’s, is a basic study 
find long overdue (an earlier ver- 
on appeared in Problems of 
munism in September-Octo- 
1967). It should be read in 
F:onjunction with the first article 
fn Section Ill, in which Alexander 
ogolepov demonstrates how the 
gal framework operates when 
pplied to the Russian Orthodox 
Yhurch. 


| 


NFORTUNATELY, AFTER this 
omising start of the book’s long- 
sst section, which deals with indi- 
dual religious groups, there is a 
ad decline in the quality of the 
studies. Perhaps the editors were 
‘00 ambitious for the present state 
of scholarship. In any event, the 
eader—with high expectations 
oused by the second section—is 
drepared for a great deal of en- 
ightenment about Khrushchevian 
Dolicy as it was applied to individ- 
al churches and their reaction 
10 it. He is in for a disappoint- 
ent. 
The problems in this last sec- 
ion involve sins of omission 
rather than commission—primar- 
ily the failure of the authors to 
loring their studies up to date. The 
ast major study in depth of the 
SSR’s various religious groups 
as Religion in the Soviet Union 
iy Walter Kolarz, which was pub- 
ished over a decade ago (1961) 

d which reviewed with vast 
competence the situation then 
prevailing among all the main- 


stream denominations and many 
of the minor ones. That there were 
nonetheless loopholes in the work 
was quite forgivable in view of 
the fact that Kolarz was at the 
time virtually alone in the field 
of religious studies. 

By the same token, it was per- 
haps inevitable that some impor- 
tant religious groups would be left 
out of the present volume. Still, 
one regrets the absence of cover- 
age of the Adventists, the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses and the Old 
Believers, and the few inadequate 
pages on the Buddhists (nestling 
uncomfortably among the Siberian 
shamans in a study by J. J. Gapan- 
ovich). Here was a great oppor- 
tunity for improving on some of 
Kolarz’s weak spots—but while 
each of the twelve scholars here 
represented did something to fill 
in the blanks, it is not enough. 

A bigger disappointment in the 
volume is the almost total failure 
of the contributors to update 
Kolarz’s research. One can under- 
stand—even while regretting— 
the editors’ decision to establish 
the end of 1967 as a cut-off date, 
since a number of the contribu- 
tions were written in 1966-67, and 
later updating would have im- 
posed a heavy editorial burden. 
But surely developments to that 
time should have been covered. 
Instead, there seems to have been 
a curious reluctance among the 
writers to apply the Lowrie- 
Fletcher canons of Chapter 7— 
defining Khrushchev’s purge—to 
the denominations under review. 
Two writers, somewhat illogically, 
confine themselves to a much 
more restrictea period than that 
spanned by the book as a whole. 
Bernhard Wilhelm, writing on the 
Muslims, covers only the years 
1948-1954, and Andrew Blane 
restricts his discussion of the 
Protestant Sectarians to the single 
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revolutionary year 1917. Both 
articles are useful and well-docu- 
mented contributions to scholar- 
ship—but their limited coverage 
leaves the 
guide whatsoever to the present 


reader without any | 


situation of these two religious | 
groups of outstanding importance. | 


Several other essays purport to 
bring the situation up to date 
through 1967 but in fact singu- 
larly fail to do so. Fathers Melia 
and Krikorian, writing on the 
Georgian Orthodox and the Ar- 
menian churches respectively, are 
particularly disappointing in this 
respect. The evidence so far avail- 
able on whether Armenian Christ- 
ians suffered during the Khrush- 
chev period commensurately with 
other groups is contradictory and 
fragmentary. Elucidation on this 
point would have vitally affected 
one’s assessment of the interac- 
tion between Soviet policy toward 
religion and that toward national- 
ities. Perhaps Father Krikorian, 
Catholicos Vazgen’s official repre- 
sentative at the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva, could not be 


expected to write with frankness | 


on this subject—but perhaps he 
was not the right man to invite to 
contribute the chapter, either. 
The essays on the Mennonites 
(Frank Epp), the Jews (Joshua 
Rothenberg), and the Siberian 
tribes (J. J. Gapanovich) 


also | 


leave something to be desired in | 
up-to-date coverage. One is occa- | 


sionally tempted to wonder 
whether, had Kolarz lived, he 
might not have done a better job 
of the whole section 
handed. 

As a review of the current situ- 
ation, the superb chapter by 
Stanley Vardys on “Catholicism in 
Lithuania” stands in isolation. One 
detects some distinct discrep- 
ancies between the optimistic 


tone of Father Mailleux at the end | 


single- | 
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of his general essay on Catholi- 
cism, where he mentions the im- 
provement in Kremlin-Vatican re- 
lations, and the much more 
guarded conclusions of Vardys, 
whose comprehensive knowledge 
of the present situation of Lithu- 
anian Catholics makes him hesi- 
tant to accept recent Kremlin 
initiatives at their face value. Still, 
it is good for both church and 
university that men who are 
primarily representatives of each 
should appear side by side in a 
volume such as this; each has in- 
sights which are vital to the other, 
and hopefully the result will be a 
better crossfertilization than has 
occurred up to now. 


THE STRANGEST LACUNA of all 
in this book is its failure to pro- 
vide any information on the one 
major issue which at present 
should be riveting the attention of 
both churchman and scholar: the 
reaction of the Soviet faithful to 
the most recent major purge 
against them. Here, perhaps, the 


book suffers from its origins. At 
the time the Greystone confer- 
ence was held in 1966, there was 
very little documentation available 
on religious dissent. The evidence 
has since become massive: con- 
siderable quantities of religious 
samizdat have reached the West 
in the last three years, including 
items that originated in each year 
back to 1961, so the phenomenon 
is not excluded by the editors’ 
cut-off date. Yet except for three 
brief pages at the end of Alex- 
ander Bogolepov’s chapter, there 
is scarcely a hint of what has oc- 
curred—namely, the emergence 
of vocal and highly responsible 
protest groups in the Orthodox 
and Baptist churches (similar 
dramatic reactions have of course 
taken place in the Jewish com- 
munity, as well as in the Roman 
Catholic Church, but their later 
development would explain their 
omission from the volume). These 
protest elements have made their 
case for religious freedom and 
their proof of the injustice of cur- 


rent Soviet practice known 
those who have ears to he 
throughout the non-Communi 
world. Yet, the names of suc 
seminal figures of the last decad 
as Anatoli Levitin and Georg 
Vins are nowhere to be found ir 
the collection under review 
Clearly, an additional essay eva 
uating the phenomenon of reli 
ious dissent would have improve 
the balance and sharpened th 
impact of the volume. 

These limitations are serious, 
but they do not deter the reviewe 
from reiterating that several “as 
pects” of religion in the Sovi 
Union (to borrow from the title 
are superbly treated in the book 
and even its less impressive con 
tributions have an objectivity an 
accuracy that is to be admired 
due in part, no doubt, to the ri 
orous standards demanded by 
fine team of editors. To the latte 
also goes the credit for a very use 
ful appendix of basic legal texts 
a good selected bibliography, an 
a comprehensive index. 
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Poland Under Gierek 


EDITORS’ NOTE: In December 1970 Edward Gierek was catapulted to power in Poland 
by tumultuous riots in Gdansk and Szczecin. Just as it is commonly acce 
and without—that the December events were ro mere “bread riots.” 
that the accession of Gierek to the position of First Secretary of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party has entailed more than just a changing of the Communist guard in W 
present two assessments of the first eighteen months of rule by the new Polish leadership. Mr. 
Bromke argues that Gierek’s pragmatic and somewhat more open style has permitted the 

new party chief to consolidate political power and restore a measure of stability and purpose to 


pted—both within Poland 
so it is generally conceded | 


arsaw. Below we 


Polish society. Mr. Gamarnikow restricts his analysis to the Polish economy, where he discerns 
the emergence of a pronounced consumerist orientation—a shift in priorities that he sees undercut 
by the party's delay in introducing comprehensive decentralization of economic decision-making. 


A New Political Style 


‘By Adam Bromke 


hen Edward Gierek came to power in Poland 

in December 1970, his position was ex- 

tremely difficult. The uprisings that had 
broken out in the coastal cities and precipitated the 
fall of Wladyslaw Gomulka left the atmosphere in the 
country very tense, and spreading unrest among the 
Workers manifested itself in new work stoppages at 
Shipyards in Szczecin and Gdansk toward the 
of January and at the textile mills in Lodz in mid- 
ebruary. There was a distinct danger that the strikes 


Mr. Bromke is a Professor of Political Science at 
rleton University (Ottawa). A widely recognized 
uthority on Polish communism, he is the author of 
Poland's Politics: Idealism vs. Realism, 1967, and 
sommunist States at the Crossroads, 1965, and 
20-editor with Teresa Rakowska-Harmstone, of Com- 
munist States in Disarray, 1972. The author is in- 
bted to the Canada Council and the American 
ncil of Learned Societies for grants enabling him 
0 visit Poland in August-September 1971 and April- 


might result in renewed violence and bloodshed. 
Indeed, as one Polish commentator observed, the 
country was like a volcano that might erupt at any 
moment. 

Gierek’'s situation was complicated by several fac- 
tors, not the least of which was the critical state of 
the economy resulting from fifteen years of inept | 
management under Gomulka.? Sorely-needed reform 
of the economic system had been delayed so long 


; 


nn 


1 Karol Malcuzynski, Ku/tura (Warsaw), April 4, 1971. For the 
evaluation of the situation in Poland at the time of Gierek’s takeover 
see Adam Bromke, “Beyond the Gomulka Era,” Foreign Affairs, 
(New York), April 1971, pp. 480-92; Stanislaw Staron, “The Winds of 
Change in Poland,” East Europe, (New York), April 1971, pp. 2-10 
A. Ross Johnson, “Polish Perspectives, Past and Present,” Prob/ems 
cf Communism (Washington, OC), July-August 1971, pp. 59-72; and 
in Adam Bromke and Teresa 
The Communist States in Disarray 


Vv. C. Chrypinski, “Poland, 
Rakowska-Harmstone, Eds., 
1965-1971, Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press 1972, po 
95-120 

2 For analysis of Gomulka’s economic policies in the 1960's, see 
Stefan Markowski, “Mr. Gomulka’s Economic Legacy: The Roots of 
Dissent,” The World Today (London), February 1971, po. 56-67, and 
also Michael Gamarnikow’s article, which follows in nese pages 


A New Political Style 


that by 1970 drastic measures had to be introduced, 
inflicting severe hardships on the population. The 
Poles, however, after over two decades of extensive 


_ industrialization and limited consumption, were in 


no mood to accept further deprivations and instead 
demanded to have their sacrifices tangibly rewarded 


_ by an improved standard of living. Against this back- 


ground, it was hardly surprising that the Gomulka 
regime’s ill-timed move to increase food prices 
sparked the December 1970 workers’ riots. Gierek 
quickly reversed his predecessor’s harsh action, but 
as for further economic relief to the population at 


_ large, he could do little more than promise better 


things sometime in the future. 

Gierek also had to cope with the fact that the 
credibility of the Communist regime had been seri- 
ously undermined. The vast majority of Poles, who 
had supported Gomulka in 1956 only to become 
thoroughly disillusioned with him over the ensuing 
decade and a half, were not disposed to place much 
trust in the promises of his successor. “Gierek,” 


_ wrote one of the readers of the weekly Polityka, 
_ “arouses considerable sympathy; yet it cannot be 


compared with the feelings which most of us had 
toward Gomulka in 1956. After such a letdown one 


_ has to watch the authorities.” ? The people, in short, 


demanded action rather than mere promises, and 
the new leadership could no longer count on their 


_ unlimited patience. 


Even more important was the fact that Gierek 
lacked an effective political instrument with which 


_ to carry out any new policy. The ruling Polish United 


Workers’ Party (PUWP) was torn by internal dissen- 


sion. While Gomulka and his top lieutenants Zenon 


_Kliszko, Ryszard Strzelecki, Boleslaw Jaszczuk, and 


_ Marian Spychalski had been removed from the Polit- 


buro in December 1970, many other former Gomulka 


| supporters remained entrenched in key party posts. 


_ In addition, Gierek faced a potential challenge from 


the “Partisans,” led by Mieczyslaw Moczar. This fac- 
tion, which controlled the security forces, had helped 


| Gierek remove Gomulka, but it was doubtful that 


Moczar’s elevation to full membership in the Polit- 
buro in December 1970 was enough of a reward to 
satisfy his political aspirations. He clearly expected 
to share power with Gierek and could at any moment 


| change from a collaborator into a rival. Thus, it was 


not without reason that in February 1971 the War- 
Saw daily Zycie Warszawy reported “an acute strug- 


3 Quoted in Mieczyslaw F. Rakowski, ‘‘Perspektywa”’ (Perspective), 


| Polityka (Warsaw) Feb. 13, 1972. 


gle . . . going on between the old and the new a 
many levels” in Poland.‘ 

Last but not least, Gierek had to carry out his 
policies in Poland with one eye on Moscow. True, thé 
Soviet Union had acted with unusual restraint during 
the December 1970 crisis, carefully avoiding an 
impression of overt interference in Polish affairs. The 
new Polish leaders were promptly endorsed by Mos 
cow, and in February 1971 the Russians even ex 
tended credits to help Gierek cope with the country’s 
most urgent economic problems. Yet, heightened 
Soviet sensitivity to political changes in the Com 
munist countries of Eastern Europe in the aftermat 
of the events of 1968 in Czechoslovakia was doubt 
less a factor that Gierek could not ignore. There was 
the danger that, if the situation in Poland were tq 
get out of hand, the Russians might shed their re 
straint and intervene militarily. Some Polish Commu 
nist leaders clearly had this possibility in mind when 
at the meeting of the Central Committee in Februar 
1971, they spoke of the need to avoid “a catastro 
phe” and “a great tragedy.” > 

The combined effect of all these factors was t¢ 
impose severe restrictions on Gierek’s room for po 
litical maneuver. Whichever road he took, his course 
was fraught with grave perils. Yet, within little more 
than a year, he managed to bring the situation in the 
country pretty well under control.6 He acted ene 
getically and with great political skill, moving on é 
broad front to attack the most urgent problems first 
while not ignoring the others. In this way he not onl 
effectively defused existing tensions but also bega 
—almost imperceptibly—to formulate and imple 
ment a long-range program of economic and socia 
reform. At the same time he left no doubt that he 
remained in full charge of the reform process. 

The first problem to which Gierek directed his 
attention was the consolidation and legitimation o 
his own power position. In a series of swift politica 
moves, he disposed of his rivals one by one te 


4Feb. 19, 1971. 

5 See comments by Jozef Cyrankiewicz and Mieczyslaw Moczar in 
Nowe drogi (Warsaw), Special number [undated], pp. 208, 215. 
Circulation of this issue of the PUWP’s theoretical monthly was 
limited to a select circle of party officials, although several copies 
have made their way to the West. 

® For early evaluation of Gierek’s policies see Michael Costello, 
“Poland Today: Political Prospects,’’ Survey (London), Summer 1971, 
pp. 53-72; Richard Davy, ‘Changing the Face of Polish Communism,” 
The Times (London), May 25-26, 1971; Adam Bromke, “‘A Better 
Way of Life Comes to Poland,’”’ The Globe and Mail (Toronto), Dec. 1, 
1971; and John J. Lenaghan, The Limits to Freedom: Poland in 
World Aftairs, 1964-1972, Occasional Papers, School of International 
Affairs, Carleton University, Ottawa, May 1972. 


merge, toward the end of 1971, as undisputed 
der in the ruling bodies of the PUWP. His author- 
yy was sanctioned by the Sixth PUWP Congress, con- 
ed in December 1971, a year ahead of the statu- 
date, and by the parliamentary elections which 
held in March 1972, also a year ahead of 
chedule. 


onsolidation of Power 


_ The purge of Gomulka’s former supporters pro- 
sed in piecemeal fashion throughout 1971. In 
bruary, the trade union boss, Ignacy Loga-Sowinski, 
and one of Gomulka’s younger aides, Stanislaw Ko- 
siolek, were removed from the Politburo; and in June, 
nn Starewicz was released from the party Secre- 
riat. At the Sixth Party Congress, former Premier 
mo State Council Chairman Jozef Cyrankiewicz and 
eign Minister Stefan Jedrychowski also lost their 
itburo seats, and after the March 1972 elections 
former was dropped altogether from the govern- 
nt, while the latter was demoted to the lesser 
t of Finance Minister. At the same time two other 
nger Gomulka followers, while remaining mem- 
rs of the Politburo, were relieved of their positions 
the Secretariat and transferred to the government: 
ef Tejchma as Deputy Premier and Stefan Olszow- 
i as Foreign Minister. 
Gierek had meanwhile begun moving against 
zar in the spring of 1971. Moczar was excluded 
m the PUWP delegation which attended the Soviet 
th Party Congress in April. When Gierek returned 
Moscow, he quickly relieved Moczar of his Sec- 
riat duties in charge of security affairs, trans- 
*rring that responsibility to a close follower, Stanis- 
Kania. In June, after being demoted to the 
Olitically insignificant post of Chairman of the 
reme Chamber of Control, Moczar resigned alto- 
her from the Party Secretariat, and at the same 
Kania launched a wholesale purge of Moczar’s 
porters in the security apparatus. Deputy Minister 
Interior General Ryszard Matejewski and several 
r high-ranking officials in the Ministry were ar- 
ted in June and charged with gross corruption 
y were eventually tried in February 1972, Mate- 
ki receiving a 12-year prison sentence and five 
r defendants getting lesser sentences). The 
ge continued, and by the fall of 1971 some 200 
le had been summarily dismissed from the se- 
ity apparatus. 
The next move against Moczar came at the Sixth 


Party Congress, when he was ousted from the Polit- 
buro. (At the same time, one of his Supporters, War- 
Saw Party Secretary Jozef Kempa, was retained as an 
alternate Politburo member but was denied promo- 
tion to full membership.) In May 1972, Moczar lost 
yet another of his power bases when he was removed 
from the presidency of the influential Association of 
World War Veterans. Although he remained a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee and a deputy in parlia- 
ment, his political influence had virtually disap- 
peared. 

To replace the Gomulkaites and Moczarites, Gierek 
meanwhile moved in his own Supporters, mostly 
younger men. By the conclusion of the Sixth Party 
Congress, only seven of the eighteen people who had 
been serving in the Politburo and Secretariat in 
December 1970 remained, and none of these had 
served in either body prior to 1968. The Sixth Con- 
gress also effected a drastic change in the composi- 
tion of the Central Committee, with roughly half 
those elected—again mostly young men—entering 
the Committee for the first time. Of the 115 full 
members, only some 30 had reached this rank prior 
to 1968. The rejuvenation of these key party organi- 
Zations also clearly establishes Gierek, who has been 
in the Politburo since 1959 and in the Central Com- 
mittee since 1954, as a senior figure in the top eche- 
lon of the PUWP. 

From the top, the purge gradually descended to 
the lower party ranks. By February 1972, twelve out 
of eighteen provincial secretaries had been replaced 
by new men. The party also began a massive screen- 
ing of its general membership. In the first half of 
1971, individual interviews were conducted with 
about 1,150,000 persons—i.e., roughly half the 
PUWP membership—resulting in the removal of 
some 100,000 from the party rolls. Early in 1972, 
another round of screenings was undertaken, this 
time covering about one-third of the membership. 
Its stated objective was “to mobilize party activists 
to a still better execution of tasks arising from the 
resolutions of the Sixth PUWP Congress” ’— in other 
words, to make the PUWP a more effective instru- 
ment for implementing Gierek’s policies. 

Perhaps the most significant result of these de- 
velopments has been a radical change in the social 
profile of the Polish ruling elite. Gierek, himself, is 
symbolic of this change. His whole background dif- 
fers strikingly from that of the predominantly intel- 


lectual-ideologue types who ran the party under 


? Zycie partii (Warsaw), March 1972. 


Problems of the Workers 


Below are statements made by striking workers at the Adolf 
Warski Shipyard in Szczecin during a meeting with Polish 
party leader Edward Gierek on January 24, 1971. A tape of 
this session was published in Ewa Wacowska, Ed., Rewolta 
szczecinska i jej znaczenie (The Szczecin Revolt and Its Sig- 
nificance), Paris, Institut Literacki, 1971. 


DELEGATE K-4: Work in our division is harmful to one’s 
health. At present every second worker who works on the 
slips is blind, deaf, rheumatic, or afflicted with some form of 
lung disease, and all for so little money. . . . An assistant 
makes 1,800 to 2,000 zlotys [a month]. Let’s look at his 
expenditures. In a family of five: for breakfast each has a 
roll with water—cost, 2 zlotys; for supper the same, a total 
of 4 zlotys; the least expensive lunch is 12 zlotys per person, 
i.e., 60 zlotys. [This comes to an overall] total of 64 zlotys 
a day. In a month this amounts to 1,800-1,900 zlotys—for 
mere subsistence... . 


DELEGATE W-6: In our division the average wage is 2,000 
zlotys. . . . This is really very little. Very little! After paying 
rent, electricity, gas, etc., a worker is left with 1,600 zlotys. 
No family can survive on it. So, to make more money we 
work overtime. . . . | Know many people who regularly do 
150 or even 200 hours overtime a month. This means that 
they are virtually visitors in their own homes. 


DELEGATE ZGW: . . . there have emerged men who live off 
the efforts of manual workers, but who sit behind their desks 
and decide our wages. Is this democracy? (Pounding his fist 
on the table.) No! (Applause.) 


MEMBER OF THE STRIKE COMMITTEE: | do not know 
whether this is just gossip or a lie, but | have heard that 
Director Skrobot makes 18,000 zlotys a month. If so, this 
has to be changed. For some live in luxury while others have 
barely enough for bread... . 


DELEGATE SOWI: Here we had a Comrade Skrzydlowski. 
During eleven months, it is said, he was paid over 170,000 
zlotys. Not as basic salary, of course, but from all sorts of 
bonuses. But all the evil is not at the bottom! Our manager 
is like an estate overseer in the interwar period. .. . People 
frequently blame the party and the system for all of this... . 


DELEGATE W-4: The average income in our division is 2,600 
zlotys for eight hours a day . . . 2,600 or even 3,000 zlotys 
at the current prices amounts to very little, especially if one 
has three or four persons to support. . . . This should be 
taken into account by those comrades from the Central Com- 
mittee who are here today. It is necessary to understand the 
position of the people who earn so littlek—for what can they 
do? We have a saying: “When a Pole is hungry, he is angry” 


GOMULKA’S LEGAC 


—hence the present upheaval. (Strong applause.) It ste 
directly from our dissatisfaction. (Applause.) 


DELEGATE K-2: Many young people were killed [in the Dece 
ber rioting]—they were shot in the back. There is evidence 
that. So many people were killed, so many people. . . . Peo 
who were killed were put in nylon bags and buried like a 
mals. This is true! Nothing can change this... . 


DELEGATE K-1: We are not going to count bodies, for it 
difficult to count exactly how many fell on the streets. 
were given the figure of 17 for Szczecin. . . . Well, | am 
going to contradict this, but | know there were more— 
sure! For where bullets fly, people die. But it is sad that a 
hard-earned money paid for these very bullets which we 
used against us. . . . How is it possible for the working cle 
[/.e., the party] to turn against the working class? 


DELEGATE W-2: | ask for a frank answer from the First Se 
retary cf the Central Committee of the PUWP. Is it necessa 
to shed blood to change the Central Committee and the g¢ 
ernment? Is it not possible to consider a fixed term of off 
in order to avoid a repetition of 1956 and 1970? 


DELEGATE MAMOR: .. . we demand that the guilty one 

both those who actually did the shooting and those who ga 
the orders to shoot the workers—be punished. (Applaus 
Regardless of who they are or what positions they occupy. . 


DELEGATE K-3: We must give Comrade Gierek a chance. . 
We must have confidence in him, as we had confidence 
Gomulka. Except that the latter failed us... . 


DELEGATE W-4: The situation in our division is that eve 
body wants to continue the strike. Comrade Gierek, Comra 
Jaroszewicz, your arguments did not convince the peop 
from our division. Yet, after long and stormy discussion, 
have come to the conclusion that alone we cannot contin 
the strike. We are ending the strike not because we think 
should but because all the others are doing it. That’s all. 


DELEGATE MKP: We have to give the government a chan 
for a year or two. .. . We must do it! If in a year or 

there is no improvement, then we will say: Comrades, we we 
deceived. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE STRIKE COMMITTEE: The strike is ove 
The strike is over! As of tomorrow the shipyard is back 
work. 


UNIDENTIFIED VOICE: Sorry, | would like to say soa 
about those who will not report for work tomorrow. | wou 
like to ask everybody to pay a tribute to their memora 
observing a minute of silence. . . . (37 seconds of silen 


O VANTAGE POINTS 


| Below are statements made by members of the Centra! Com- 
mittee of the Polish United Workers’ Party at its Eighth 
Plenum, held February 6-7, 1971. The transcript was pub- 
lished in a special, undated issue of Nowe drogi (Warsaw) 
which was distributed to a select group of party activists but 
Jater leaked to outside sources. 


WINCENTY KRASKO (Head of the Central Committee’s Cul- 
tural Department): The tragedy of the December days is 
behind us, but the drama is not yet over. It goes on in the 
form of intense discussions in each factory, each village, in 
each Polish family. These are discussions full of pain and 
bitterness not only because of the confidence that was abused 
# but, above all, because of the missed opportunities for quicker 
™ development of our country, the losses which could have 
been avoided, and the moral damage which Poland has suf- 

fered. 
The [December] events signaled that our country was 
threatened with a serious disease. The brain of the party 
suffered from serious disorders... .There was a sharp con- 
tradiction between the intellectual and educational achieve- 
ents of the people, and the anachronistic (not to use a 
Stronger expression) working style of the leaders. . . . Their 
ork was Characterized by subjectivity, dilettantism, lack 
of systematic information, and insufficient preparation before 
aking decisions. 


WANDRZEJ WERBLAN (Head of the Department of Science 

d Education, Central Committee): We were faced with a 

tuation in the party where the top political leaders remained 

700 long—ur 1 eir intellectual potentialities were totally 

exhausted, until they were totally unable to deal with new 

oblems and were more and more inclined to make irrational 
isions. 


AN OSSOWSKI (Member of the Central Planning Commis- 
on): The comrades from the former leadership cut them- 
lves off from reality. They denied it. They did not under- 
and the daily affairs of the working man. They did not know 
bout his living conditions, the difficulties in getting to work, 
e lines at the shops, the shortages of goods, etc. 


ENRYK SZAFRANSKI (Secretary of the Warsaw Provincial 
ommittee): For a long time one could sense that there was 
omething terribly wrong with the party. . . . Doubts were 
pressed by using the authority of the Politburo and espe- 
jally that of Comrade Gomulka. . . . We got entangled in 
2 mechanism of power which we ourselves had created. 
thority became transformed into autocracy. 


IDZEF CYRANKIEWICZ (Politburo Member, Chairman of the 
ate Council, and former Premier): In the leadership of the 
y ... there was almost complete decline of the prin- 


Problems of the Party 


ciple of collectivity. . . . It was not possible to present one’s 
views . . . at the meetings of the Politburo, for it only aroused 
the egotistic sensitivity of Comrade Gomulka and assailed 
his sense of authority... . 


MIECZYSLAW MOCZAR (Politburo Member and Secretary of 
the Central Committee): Comrade Wieslaw [Gomulka] . . . 
was an autocrat. He could not stand independent people 
around him. . . . In such a situation, as usual, some “help- 
ful” people emerged and they did “help” Wieslaw. . . 
[They] presented him with all sorts of statistics and tables, 
arguing that these were truths which only his enemies would 
contradict. 


PIOTR JAROSZEWICZ (Premier): It is generally known and 
well documented that the former Economic Secretary of the 
Central Committee [Boleslaw Jaszczuk—Ed.], by exploiting 
the authority of the First Secretary and by referring to opin- 
ions and decisions which had been influenced by himself, 
interfered in all the activities of the government... . 


WIESLAW BEK (Head of the Central Committee’s Press De- 
partment): Any critical remarks in the newspapers, even the 
most innocuous, if they contradicted the views of the people 
who had been responsible for the economic decisions, im- 
mediately aroused their nervousness. This was illustrated by 
the government decision, made in mid-October 1970, to stop 
supplying [the press with] essential information. This, in 
effect, reduced the task of the journalists to the mere reitera- 
tion of the ideas .. . of the former leaders. 


WLADYSLAW KRUCZEK (Politburo Member and Chairman of 
the Central Council of the Trade Unions): With the complete 
abandonment of the principles of socialist democracy within 
the party and the state, the trade unions played little part in 
the decisions affecting vital problems of the working people. 


WLADYSLAW KOZDRA (First Secretary of the Lublin Provin- 
cial Committee): Among the many problems . . . which the 
political crisis revealed to the party and the nation, one is 
foremost in our minds: How to avoid tragic upheavals in the 
future. How to achieve an effective way to formulate and 
implement the best methods of development; how to create 
the conditions in which the party and the society, in a natural, 
simple and obvious way, without pain, riots and upheavals, 
can select new leaders; how to ensure that the rights of the 
ruling class, the working class, are secure; and how to make 
certain that the constitutional rights of all citizens of Peo- 
ple’s Poland are observed. What sort of checks are needed 
to prevent the inherent tendencies of some individuals to 
restrict the process of collective decision-making and abuse 
democracy both within and without the party? 


—tTranslated by Adam Bromke 


A New Political Style 


Gomulka. In the first place, he is of genuine prole- 
tarian origins: son of a Silesian miner who perished 
in a mine accident, he himself worked in the mines 
from the age of 13 until he was about 30 (only later, 
when he was already in his forties, did he earn a 
degree in mining engineering). Second, Gierek’s ca- 
reer with the PUWP, which he joined in 1948, has 
been centered in Silesia. He served as secretary of 
the Katowice Provincial Committee in 1949-54 and 
as First Secretary of that body in 1957-70. It was his 
reputation there as a first-class administrator that 
led to his selection to succeed Gomulka in December 
1970. Gierek’s pragmatic Silesian background was 
_ intensified during his youth when he spent long 
periods in Western Europe—working as a miner and 
participating in trade union activity. Expelled from 
France in 1934 for participating in a miners’ strike, 
he later went to Belgium and again worked in a coal 
mine, also becoming active in the Communist move- 
ment. He returned to Poland only in 1948, at the age 
of 35. 


The New Elite 


Not only is Gierek himself, at 59, eight years 
junior to Gomulka, but he has forged a leadership 
team that is conspicuous for its relative youth. Of 19 
key individuals elected by the Sixth Party Congress 
to the Politburo and Secretariat, 15 were born after 
1920, with the result that the average age of full 
Politburo members has been reduced from 57 years 
as of 1968 to 51 as of 1971, while the average age 
of Politburo alternates and Central Committee secre- 
taries has dropped to only 45. This makes the pres- 
ent Polish ruling elite one of the youngest in age 
composition not only in the Communist orbit but also 
in Europe as a whole. 

Many of these new additions to the top echelon 
have had relatively short experience in Communist 
ranks. Only two out of the 19 top PUWP leaders par- 
ticipated in the Communist movement prior to World 
War |l,8 while three others date their membership 
back to the war years. The rest joined the PUWP 
only after the war, several of them not until the early 
1950’s (although they had previously belonged to 
Communist youth organizations). The new elite’s 


8 In fact only one, Wladyslaw Kruczek, belonged to the interwar 

| Communist Party of Poland, whereas Gierek had been a member of 
the French and, then, Belgian Communist Party. In addition, 
Henryk Jablonski belonged to the prewar Polish Socialist Party. 


claim to rule is thus based not—as was that of the 
Gomulka group—on long participation in the revolu 
tionary struggle, but rather on educational achieve 
ment and administrative experience.? The educa 
tional qualifications of the Gierek group are good 
with five out of 19 top echelon officials holding doc 
torates and all the younger ones having universit 
degrees or at least diplomas from party schools 
They acquired their administrative experience b 
serving as provincial party secretaries, as heads o 
Central Committee departments, or as leaders oO 
Communist youth organizations.?° 

At the pinnacle of the PUWP leadership is a group 
with close links to Upper Silesia. In addition to Gierek 
five of the 19 members of the Politburo and Secre 
tariat are Silesians from miners’ families, and fou 
hold degrees in mining engineering. One of the 
boasts a background strikingly similar to Gierek’s 
having entered the Communist movement in his 
youth while working as a miner in France and Bel 
gium; and four served under Gierek in the Katowice 
party apparatus. Together with Gierek, these persons 
constitute the “inner circle” of the present Polis 
leadership. They occupy five out of nine posts in the 
Central Committee Secretariat, while four of the 
(Gierek, Edward Babiuch, Franciszek Szlachcic, and 
Jan Szydlak) are also full members of the Politburo 
Significantly, the latter are the only members of the 
top leadership who combine these two key part 
posts. 

The different background of the new ruling elite 
undoubtedly accounts for the fact that their social 
philosophy and political style also difier radically in 
many respects from those of the Gomulka group. 
The Gierek people are not professional revolution 
aries but administrators; and as such they are less 
ideological and more pragmatic than their prede- 
cessors. This does not mean that they are not loyal 
Communists—in their youth (during the Stalinist 
period) they were exposed to intense political indoc- 
trination, and they have since made their careers 
within the party. 


9 Ryszard Strzelecki highlighted the contrast between the two 
types of background in his speech of self-defense at the Central 
Committee meeting in February 1971: ‘| have devoted all my life to 
the country and the party. | have served faithfully at a time when 
one could not count on the promotion from one armchair into ; 
another, but when the only reward was... imprisonment, tortures or — 
death.”’ Nowe drogi, Special Number, pp. 145-46. ; 
10 Indeed, as such the new elite is the first since the 18th : 
century to reach the top in Poland through regular channels. The 
interwar elite based its claim to rule the country on participation in 
the struggle for Poland’s independence during World War |. 


Nonetheless, they are Communists of a new vin- 
tage, less concerned with a distant vision of prole- 
tarian paradise than with everyday practical issues. 
Pre ducts of an industrial society, they understand its 
nctioning well; of proletarian background, they are 
“genuinely concerned about bettering the workers’ 
‘lot. Their exposure to Western influences—not only 
rench and Belgian, but also German (which re- 
ains strong in Silesia)—-has impressed upon them 
at the path to improved living standards is im- 
‘proved economic performance. Their first priorities, 
‘then, are to increase production and modernize the 
Polish economy. 

_ In the realm of foreign policy, the new party 
‘leaders—not only as Communists but also as Poles 
-—regard the maintenance of a close alliance be- 
‘tween Poland and the Soviet Union as axiomatic. 
The members of the inner circle in particular, having 
‘their roots in western Poland, exhibit less anti- 
Russian bias than their compatriots from the eastern 
provinces; indeed, if anything, they look to the USSR 
as an effective counterforce to keep Germany in 
check. This pro-Soviet inclination may be further 
strengthened by close ties with the French Commu- 
nist Party, which has a record of firm loyalty to 
Moscow—at times bordering on idolatry. Thus, in 
contrast to the Gomulka group, whose attitudes to- 
ward Moscow were often a complex mixture of Hass 
und Liebe, the Gierek team reveals no such ambi- 
valence. They favor close bonds between Poland and 
the Soviet Union out of choice rather than compul- 
sion, and in turn they expect the Russians to treat 
Poland not as a satellite but as an ally capable of 
playing an important role in European politics. 


conomic and Social Objectives 


The main thrust of Gierek’s domestic policy has 
n directed toward improving the living conditions 
f the Polish population. This effort has evolved 
rough a first stage of basically stopgap measures 
nto a broader program of more fundamental social 
nd economic changes. [The Gierek economic pro- 
ram will be discussed in greater detail in Mr. Ga- 
arnikow’s article which follows; what are presented 
re are those aspects of economic policy which 
ve direct social and political relevance.—Ed.] 

The immediate moves of the Gierek team to de- 
se the December 1970 crisis included scrapping 
e Objectionable wage-incentive system (which had 
ntailed a two-year wage freeze for most workers 


MOTIVE POWER 


—Uncaptioned cartoon from Tygodnik powszechny (Cracow), Sept. 12, 1971. 


while expanding bonuses for a few) and—a short 
time later—the unpopular December increases in 
food prices; raising pensions and minimum wages; 
and accelerating housing construction. In agricul- 
ture, the government abandoned Gomulka’s fruitless 
quest for self-sufficiency in grain (which had ad- 
versely affected meat and dairly production) and 
raised procurement prices for meat and milk. 

A comprehensive reform in agricultural policy an- 
nounced in April 1971 went into effect in January 
1972. The unpopular system of compulsory deliv- 
eries of animals, grain, and potatoes to the state was 
abolished; property laws were revised giving an in- 
dividual farmer a greater sense of security; a funda- 
mental change in land taxes was introduced; and 
finally health services were extended to farmers and 
their families, a total of 6.5 million persons. 

These initial changes in the socio-economic 
sphere brought about a tangible improvement in the 
standard of living. In contrast to 1961-70, when indi- 
vidual income on the average increased 1.8 percent 
annually, the average increase in 1971 was over 5 
percent. At the same time the supply of consumer 
goods increased substantially: the shortages of meat 
and butter were largely eliminated, and a greater 
variety of clothing, including imported goods, was 
made available. Yet, the government acknowledged 
that these gains by themselves were insufficient. The 
year 1971 was described as a period of convales- 
cence after which many new efforts would be needed 
to attain full economic recovery." 

The shape of the next stage in Poland’s economic 
development—through 1975—-was worked out dur- 
ing 1971 by a commission of experts headed by Jan 


Szydlak and was adopted in December by the Sixth 


1! “Rekonwalescencja™ (Convalescence), Polityka, Jan. 29, 1972. 
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Party Congress.!2 The new program for 1971-75 
stood in sharp contrast to that put forward by Go- 
mulka in December 1970. The essence of the new 
approach was outlined in a pamphlet delineating 
Polish aims in the 1970's: 


The new socio-economic policy is based on the 
assumption that it is already possible for the present 
generation to benefit from the economic progress of 
Poland. .. . The crux of the problem is, while not 
ignoring economic growth, to attain the maximum 
possible standard of living. In short, the objective is 
to promote parallel social and economic develop- 
ment of the country.*3 


In fact, the new PUWP leadership has accepted the 
unlikely (for a socialist state) concept that ‘‘in- 
creased consumption is an important and necessary 
factor in economic growth.’”?4 

The social goals for 1971-75 are very ambitious. 
Average income is to increase by 18 percent at the 
same time that working time is reduced. Full em- 
ployment is to be maintained, requiring the creation 
of jobs for some 1.8 million young people scheduled 
to complete secondary or university education in the 
next four years. A committee of experts headed by 
the internationally famous sociologist, Professor Jan 
Szczepanski, is reviewing the entire school system in 
the interest of improving its functioning. The variety 
and quality of consumer goods is to be improved, in 
part through imports, and 600,000 inexpensive 
automobiles are to be produced and marketed. An 
estimated 1,080,000 apartments are to be built, and 
the construction industry is to be modernized in 
order to handle even larger housing programs in the 
latter half of the decade. New hospitals with a total 
of 16,000 beds are to be built, and 500 health cen- 
ters are to be established in the countryside. 

Success in achieving these ambitious goals, of 
course, depends on the performance of the econ- 
omy, and the PUWP has targeted a 38-percent 
growth in Polish national income by 1975 (compared 
with 1970). The results for 1971 were encouraging 


12 “V/| Zjazd Polskiej Zjednoczonej Partii Robotniczej, Uchwala o 
dalszy socjalistyczny rozwoj Polskiej Rzeczypospolitej Ludowej,” 
(Sixth Congress of the Polish United Worker’s Party, Resolution 
Concerning the Future Socialist Development of the Polish People’s 
Republic), Warsaw, Trybuna ludu, December 1971. The 1971-75 plan 
was finally adopted in June 1972. 

13 Natalia Swidzinska, Po/ska lat siedemdziesiatych (Poland in the 
1970's), Warsaw, Ksiazka i Wiedza, 1972, p. 8. 

14 See the speech of Jan Szydlak printed in Trybuna /udu (Warsaw), 
Oct. 14, 1971. 


but reflected a number of nonrecurring favorable 
phenomena—in particular, the utilization of existing 
reserves of credit within Comecon (the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance) and an upturn in the 
prices of some Polish exports on world markets. In 
the long run, a more fundamental step is required: 
the drastic revision of the system of econom ¢ plan- 
ning and management in order to increase efi °ncy 
and productivity. However, as noted by Mr. Geimar- 


nikow, no comprehensive reforms have been fo  th- § 


coming. In March 1972, a Warsaw daily highlighted 
the need for reform and indicated that the Polish 
government might soon begin to move with more 
determination on this front: 


In the last fifteen months . . . the efforts of the gov- 
ernment concentrated mainly on the reorientation of 
the development of the country, overcoming stagna- 
tion in the economy and adjusting it to fit the needs 
and aspirations of the society. ... This is, however, 
only the beginning of the road. Progress in this 
sphere must be based on the reorganization of the 
entire system of planning and management. Pre- 
mier Jaroszewicz has [in his speech of March 28] 
announced such changes. . . . More elastic planning 
and more effective distribution of income, better or- 
ganization of foreign trade, strengthening the re- 
sponsibility of managers, improvements in the finan- 


cial system—these are the directions where basic 


changes are under way.}° 


Yet, so far, no concrete steps have followed. Only 


time will tell whether Gierek will, indeed, introduce | 


the comprehensive, far-reaching reforms which the 
Polish economy requires. 


The Credibility Gap 


A highly important adjunct to the Gierek leader- 


ship’s moves to resolve social and economic prob- 


lems has been its effort to remedy the credibility 
gap separating the party and the general public—a 


legacy of the skepticism built up during the 14 years } 


of Gomulka’s ineffective rule. The new leadership 
has publicized its ‘‘new methods of political work’’!® 


designed to demonstrate its accessibility to the pub- 


lic and its genuine concern for popular wishes and 


15 In Zycie Warszawy, March 30, 1972. 

16 “‘Procesy posytywne, nowy styl pracy, problemy do dyskusji”’ 
(Constructive Changes, New Styles of Work, Problems for Discussion), 
Polityka, Sept. 25, 1971. 


bpinions. The practice of conducting direct discus- 
‘sions with workers to review their grievances, ini- 
tiated by Gierek with his dramatic personal visits to 
‘the shipyards in Szczecin and Gdansk in January 
1971, has been continued, if under less critical cir- 
‘cumstances. Gierek and his top lieutenants fre- 
‘quently travel around the country to visit factories 
and villages and hold informal talks with local peo- 
ple. Some 160 major industrial enterprises have 
‘been singled out for special attention. Specific 
issues, such as the best methods of increasing the 
‘incomes of the lowest-paid categories of personnel, 
were submitted to the workers for discussion and 
recommendations. 

Regular channels of information about the activi- 
ties of party and government leaders have also been 
established. Short communiques are now issued 
after each Politburo meeting. A government spokes- 
man was appointed in March 1971 to act as a regu- 
lar liaison between the Council of Ministers and the 
press. A journalist from the Communist weekly 
Polityka was invited in the fall of 1971 to sit in on 
three Cabinet meetings with a view to stripping 
away the “unnecessary veil of secrecy and unap- 
proachability.” 17 In June 1971, a highly successful 
Open-line television program called “The Citizens’ 
Tribune” was launched. This format, in which the top 
party leaders answer questions from all over the 
country, has been repeated at regular intervals. 
Also, soon after Gierek came to power, an October 
1970 law restricting the release of information to 
the press by local officials and enterprise managers 
was rescinded. As a result of all these measures, the 
one of the press has changed considerably. Many 
sensitive issues are now being openly discussed, 
and highly unorthodox articles—not only critical of 

urrent government policies but posing fundamental 
iquestions about the nature of the political system 
tself—have appeared, especially in the Cracow 
atholic weekly Tygodnik powszechny and in Polityka. 
Nevertheless, information made available to the 
loublic is still carefully screened. The regime’s prom- 
se to reveal all the facts about the brutal repression 
of the workers’ demonstrations in December 1970 
as not kept. A special issue of the party monthly 
owe drogi containing a record of the debate that 
00k place on this subject in the Central Committee 
on February 6-7, 1971, was never put on sale and 
as circulated only to a very restricted number of 


17? Daniel Passent, “Jak pracuje rzad? Piatek, od dziesiate] do 
latej" (How the Cabinet Works? Friday, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.), 
d., Jan. 1, 1972. 
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party activists.'* (Politburo member Szydiak was 
greatly embarrassed when he appeared on national 
television on June 2, 1971, and was repeatedly asked 
to explain this.) Press censorship, though perhaps 
less rigorous, continues, and foreign newspapers are 
no more easily available in Poland now than in Go- 
mulka’s days. Indeed, in at least one respect, Gierek 
has outdone Gomulka: jamming of Radio Free 
spetaiee abolished in 1956, was resumed in March 
971. 


Courting the Intellectuals 


Although clearly most concerned about improv- 
ing the PUWP’s image among the workers, Gierek 
has also moved to mend the party’s fences with the 
intellectuals. To be sure, he has never repudiated 
the repressive measures taken by Gomulka against 
Students and writers in 1968, and at the Sixth Party 
Congress he explicitly condemned “revisionist ten- 
dencies” among these groups.'® Nevertheless, dur- 
ing 1971 he made a number of conciliatory gestures 
aimed at achieving a modus vivendi between the 
government and the intellectuals. The youth leaders 
who had been jailed for opposing Gomulka’s policies 
were released; writers who had been barred from 
publishing under Gomulka—notably Antoni Slonim- 
ski and Stefan Kisielewski—once again appeared in 
print; a new historical book by the late Pawel 
Jasienica was published, and émigré playwright 
Slawomir Mrozek was invited to return to Poland 
from the West. Late in the summer, Gierek person- 
ally met with Igor Newerly, Chairman of the rebelli- 
ous Warsaw Branch of the Polish Writers’ Union, and 
soon thereafter the new Minister of Culture, Stanis- 
law Wronski, met with several well-known writers. 

In February 1972, on the eve of the Congress of 
the Polish Writers’ Union, Slonimski published an 
article which praised “the change in the style of 


18 In this respect Gierek proved to be even more secretive than 
Gomulka, for the deliberations of the Central Committee of October 
19-21, 1956, reviewing the political crisis in the country of that year, 
had been published in the regular issue of the party monthly. 

See “Vill Plenum Komitetu Centrainego PZPR, 19-21, X, 1956 r.” 
(The 8th Plenum of the PUWP Central Committee, Oct. 19-21, 1956), 
Nowe drogi, October 1956 

19 Trybuna ludu, Dec. 7, 1971. For a comprehensive account of 
the intellectual ferment in 1968 see two volumes of documents: 
Wydarzenia marcowe, 1968 (The March 1968 Events) and 
Polskie przedwiosnie (The Polish Early Spring), Paris, instytut 
Literacki, 1969; also: A. Ross Jonnson, “Poland: The End of the 
Post-October Era,"’ Survey, July 1968 (pp. 87-98); and Adam Brome, 
“Poland's Political Crisis,” Tne World Today, March 1969, pp. 117-26. 
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Upper left—Polish villagers present 


Edward Gierek, PUWP First Secretary, with a traditional welcome of 
“bread and salt”: photo from Poland magazine (Warsaw), June 1972, p. 6. Center left—Gierek visits with 
Warsaw steelworkers: Eastfoto. Lower left—The party chief visits a state farm in Poznan Province: Eastfoto. 
Upper right—Gierek discusses operations with plant engineers: Poland, June 1972, p. 7. Lower right—Pol- 


ish mining students chat with a veteran of the Silesian pits: Samo Zycie (From Life Itself), Warsaw Wydaw- 
nictwa Artystyczne i Filmowe, 1971, plate 19, via Eastfoto. 
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ations between the authorities and the public” 
and noted the possibility of ‘‘an agreement between 
. 2 authorities and creative circles.” He argued, “It 
Ould be irresponsible to pretend that there are no 
licts, but it would be equally irresponsible to 
d that no compromise is possible.”2° Indeed, 
2 sort of compromise did seem to emerge at the 
Ongress, which subsequently took place in Lodz. 
nile voicing his preference for ideologically-com- 
mitted works, Minister of Culture Wronski empha- 
sized that, barring fundamental political objections, 
“we do not and will not restrict the freedom of cre- 
@ cultural activity,”*! and as an evidence of good 
Il he promised improved working facilities and 
| er remuneration for writers. Several speakers 

Diced continued apprehension about the govern- 
ent’s cultural policies, but on the whole their criti- 
was quite restrained. The elections to the new 
board of the Writers’ Union also reflected the effort 
0 achieve a modus vivendi. While the key posts re- 
ained in the hands of people loyal to the party, 
eral figures who had taken a hard-line stance in 
1968 lost their seats on the board and were replaced 
jith well-known liberals. Soon after the Congress, a 
weekly, Literatura, was launched in Warsaw. Its 
chief editor is a party stalwart, Jerzy Putrament, but 
‘he editorial board includes several people known 

their liberal views, notably Gustaw Gottesman, 
e former editor of Przeglad kultura/ny, an out- 
poken weekly shut down by Gomulka in 1963. 

On the other hand, it has been made plain that 
he regime, while willing to tolerate somewhat 
jreater freedom of expression, fully intends to keep 
1 firm grip on the reins. Though the first edition of 
asienica’s new book quickly sold out, the authorities 
ave yet to authorize a second edition. Publication 
f a biography of the national democratic leader, 
oman Dmowski, written by the Catholic writer 
drzej Micewski, has been considerably delayed. 
e scholars who were involved in the disturbances 
March 1968 have not yet been allowed to resume 
niversity teaching. And the members of an under- 
round youth group called “Ruch,” who were brought 
> trial in 1971, were given prison sentences even 
arsher than those handed down in the Gomulka 
eriod,?? evoking a joint protest by seventeen noted 


ate 


Ul 


20 ““Kompromis” (Compromise), Tygodnik powszechny (Cracow), 
ib. 6, 1972. 

‘21 Trybuna /udu, Feb. 6, 1972. 

22 For a systematic review of political trials in 1971, see “Nowe 
ocesy polityczne"”’ (New Political Trials), Ku/tura (Paris), December 
71. 
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Polish intellectuals. In sum, the truce between the 


regime and the intellectuals remains extremely 
fragile. 


a ——————— 
Toward a Broader Base 
ae Se a ee 


Besides trying to better the regime’s relations 
with the intellectuals, Gierek has also sought to 
broaden his base of popular support by taking ac- 
tions specifically designed to win mass support out- 
Side the party rank and file. One such action, calcu- 
lated to appeal to Polish nationalist sentiment, was 
the decision to rebuild the Warsaw Royal Castle, 
which had been demolished during the war and 
which Gomulka saw no need to restore in the capital 
of People’s Poland. A public committee, which in- 
cluded the Bishop of Warsaw and several well-known 
intellectuals, was established in January 1971 to 
solicit support and funds for the project from Poles 
both at home and abroad. The reconstruction work 
was soon started and is to be completed by mid- 
1974. 

The regime has also promised to promote greater 
participation in the government by people from out- 
side the ranks of the PUWP. In February 1971, an 
independent deputy, Mrs. Halina Skibniewska, was 
elected a Deputy Speaker of the Sejm (Poland’s 
parliament), and at the same time Jozef Tejchma 
declared the strengthening of all representative 
bodies, particularly the Sejm to be a major party 
goal.?3 In June of the same year, the Presidium of 
the National Unity Front—an umbrella organization 
through which the PUWP supervises the political 
participation of two residual parties, the United 
Peasants’ Party and the Democratic Party, as well as 
of other less structured groups—was reorganized to 
provide for stronger representation of non-party peo- 
ple. Breaking with the tradition that a Communist 
should hold the post, the Front elected unaffiliated 
Professor Janusz Groszkowski to be Chairman of the 
Presidium and two other non-party figures, Professor 
Jan Szczepanski and Konstanty Lubienski, a noted 
Catholic intellectual and vice-chairman of the 
Church-sponsored “Znak” circle of Sejm deputies, 
to be deputy chairmen. 

Notwithstanding these friendly gestures, however, 
the Gierek leadership has made few changes that 
enlarge concretely the political opportunities af- 


23 See the report of Tejcnma to a plenary session of the Sejm, 
Zycie Warszawy, Feb. 14, 1971. 
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Castle in Warsaw, destroyed in World War I/ and left 
in ruins by Polish Communist leaders until Gierek. 


—Polish Central Photo Agency. 


forded non-party people. The parliamentary elections 
of March 1972 were particularly revealing in this 
regard. Although the make-up of the Sejm was 
altered (and rejuvenated) by the election of more 
workers and scientists, the voters were not given 
any greater leeway for expressing their preferences, 
and the party’s screening of candidates was as tight 
as in the Gomulka days. In fact, the new Sejm com- 
pared unfavorably with that of 1957—-elected in the 
early liberal phase of Gomulka’s rule. Among the 
460 deputies elected in 1972, only 49 were unaffili- 
ated (the same number as had served since 1961) 
compared with 62 in the Sejm elected in 1957. Like- 
| wise, representation of Catholics remained at 10 
seats—five each for the ‘‘Pax” group (fostered by the 
PUWP) and the Church-supported “Znak’’ group— 
which was less than the 12 seats (divided three and 
nine, respectively) which the Catholics held in 1957. 
Nor is there any convincing evidence of concrete 
steps to effect the promised increase in the powers 
of the Sejm. 
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There has also been little visible progress toward 
increasing the opportunities for non-party persons 
to function in lower-level administrative positions, 
despite considerable public discusson of the prob- 
lem and official pledges to improve the situation. In 
a July 1971 article which drew heavy reader sup- 
port, Mieczyslaw Rakowski, editor-in-chief of Po- 
lityka, noted the absurdity of trying to require that 
every director of a small factory, every schoolmaster, 
or every manager of a local savings bank be a PUWP 
member. Rakowski wrote: 


Among the millions of non-party people there are 
many individuals superior in intelligence and per- 


formance to many party members. ... A wise cadre | 


policy must strictly observe the principle of equal 
opportunity for party and non-party people.?4 


Two months later, possibly in response to Rakow- 
ski’s criticism, Edward Babiuch, Politburo member 
in charge of cadre policy, pledged to “emphasize 
even more strongly the need for placing highly quali- 
fied non-party specialists in executive positions.” 25 
Little seems to have been accomplished, however, 
apparently because local party authorities, jealously 


guarding their influence, have continued to discrim- | 


inate against non-party specialists. As the leader of 
the “Znak” group of Catholic Sejm deputies, Stan- 
islaw Stomma, complained in the spring of 1972, 


... efforts to release social energy at the bottom are 
still unsatisfactory. This restricts social activity and 
adversely affects progress in the country.?6 


A Modus Vivendi with the Church 


A particularly important aspect of the Gierek lead- 
ership’s drive to gain broad popular acceptance has 
been its effort to improve relations with the Church, 
the institutional focus of Poland’s millions of Catho- 


lics. In his very first speech to the Sejm after taking | 


office in December 1970, Premier Jaroszewicz an- 
nounced the government's readiness to normalize 
relations.27, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski responded 
Cautiously but positively the next day in his Christmas 


24 “Dobry fachowiec ale bezpartyjny” (A Good Specialist, but a 
Non-Party One), Polityka, July 3, 1971. 

25 Nowe drogi, September 1971. 

26 Tygodnik powszechny, April 14, 1972. 

27 Trybuna /udu, Dec. 24, 1970. 


eve sermon in Warsaw's St. John’s Cathedral. On 
arch 4, the two men met in the first state-Church 
ounter at this level since 1963. Although little 
as revealed of the substance of the three-hour 
bgotiations, they presumably paved the way for 
bveral government concessions to the Church that 
ollowed. In June, ecclesiastical property in the 
ormer German territories was formally returned to 
he Church, and in February 1972 the regulations 
quiring the Church to keep a complete inventory 
f all its property, including that used for purely 
iturgical purposes, were abolished. The government 
Iso began to grant permission for the construction 
if new churches; some 30 permits had been granted 
4y mid-1972. In another open gesture of accommo- 
ation, the Polish authorities helped airlift some 
500 Polish Catholics to Rome for the ceremonies 
eatifying the Polish martyr of Auschwitz, Father 
aksymilian Kolbe. 
The concessions to the Polish Church were linked 
) negotiations looking toward the establishment of 
iplomatic relations with the Vatican. In April 1971 
nd again in November, Aleksander Skarzynski, Pol- 
sh Deputy Minister in charge of religious affairs, 
onferred with Archbishop Agostino Casaroli, Secre- 
ry of the Vatican’s Council for Public Affairs, but 
othing concrete emerged from the discussions. The 
lajor obstacle was apparently Warsaw’s insistence 
dat the Vatican officially recognize Poland’s western 
oundary—the Oder-Neisse line, established by the 
945 Potsdam Agreement. The Holy See was unwill- 
ig to take this step before ratification of the Polish- 
fest German treaty terminating the territorial dis- 
ute between the two countries. The FRG’s ratifica- 
on of the treaty facilitated a breakthrough in these 
2gotiations. On June 28, 1972, the Vatican ap- 
inted Polish bishops to six western dioceses of 
dland, thereby acknowledging the ecclesiastical 
dntrol of the Polish Church over these areas and 
aplicitly recognizing the territories as part of Po- 
d. The most significant appointment was that of 
dleslaw Kominek as Archbishop of Wroclaw, an 
ea which was still listed in the 1972 Vatican year- 
pok as “Breslavia” (the Latin version of its former 
erman name, ‘“‘Bresiau”’).?8 
} These developments do not indicate, however, that 
rT issues in Church-state relations in Poland have 
hen resolved. The Episcopate still complains that 
he situation in regard to the issuance of permits to 


t churches—especially in newly-built workers’ 
: 


The Washington Post, June 29, 1972. 
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districts of the cities—has been far from satisfac- 
tory, and that, even when such permits have been 
granted, actual construction has been held up in 
some places by local PUWP officials. As if delays in 
the construction of new churches were not enough, 
on March 22, 1972, a provisional chapel in the 
village of Zbroza Duza, south of Warsaw, was demol- 
ished by the militia—an incident strongly con- 
demned by Cardinal Wyszynski in his Lenten sermon 
in the Warsaw Cathedral. 

The PUWP's clumsy efforts to manipulate and 
control the token Catholic representation in the 
Sejm have also antagonized the Church. In the se- 
lection of candidates for this year’s election, the 
party successfully had Tadeusz Mazowiecki, a mem- 
ber of the Church-approved Znak group in the previ- 
ous Sejm, dropped from the lists. He was replaced 
by the Secretary of the Warsaw Club of the Catholic 
Intelligentsia, Ludwik Aulajtner. But after his pre- 
dictable election to the Sejm, Aulajtner was removed 
as Secretary of the Warsaw Club—a clear rebuke to 


Warsaw's Royal Castle as it appeared in 1924. 


—From Store Miesto i Zomek Krolewski w War- 
stowie (The Old Town and Royal Castle in 
Weorsaw), Warsow, Arkady, 1971, p. 71 
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the PUWP and its meddling. A further affront to in- 
dependent Catholic opinion was the election by the 
Sejm of Boleslaw Piasecki, leader of the PUWP- 
sponsored Pax group among Catholic deputies, to 
membership in the State Council. Despite these 
symptoms of continuing tension, however, Premier 
| Jaroszewicz, in his first address to the Sejm, re- 
peated his call for normalization of relations for an 
agreement based on mutual concessions by the state 
and the Church.?9 


Polish-Soviet Relations 


Although they have been heavily involved in do- 
mestic affairs, the new Polish leaders have not ne- 
glected foreign relations. Immediately after coming 
to power, Gierek was quick to stress the continuity 
of Polish foreign policy, particularly with respect to 
close friendship and alliance with the Soviet Union. 
In his message to the nation on December 20, 1970. 
Gierek stressed “fraternal and cordial cooperation” 
with the USSR and promised to consolidate it even 
further in the future.°° He has reiterated this theme 
| in virtually all his major pronouncements and in 
terms no less exuberant than those used by Go- 
mulka. At the same time, however, there have been 
evidences of a new and more self-confident approach 
to Polish-Soviet relations. Commenting on Gierek’s 
visit to Moscow in January 1971, a writer in Polityka 
rebuked those who, in looking at Poland’s alliance 
with the Soviet Union, “stubbornly cling to yester- 
day’s patterns while ignoring the passage of time 
and the changes which come with it.’ Similarly, a 
| well-known Warsaw commentator on international 
_ affairs, Ryszard Wojna, stressed the importance of 
Poland’s role as a member of the Warsaw Pact. “Our 
contribution to the Warsaw Treaty is by no means 
unimportant,” he wrote. “Taking into account our 
demographic, economic and military potential, we 
_ are, next to the Soviet Union, the second strongest 
power in the socialist bloc.’’32 

The new Polish leaders may, in fact, be in a better 
_ position than their predecessors to put relations 
with the Soviet Union on a more equal footing. 
| Gierek’s team appears to be more attuned to the 
present Soviet leadership than the Gomulka group 


29 Trybuna Judu, March 31, 1972. 

30 {bid., Dec. 21, 1970. 

31S. K., “Zawsze blizej’’ (Ever Closer), Polityka, Jan. 16, 1971. 

32 “‘Nasze funkcje europejskie’’ (Our European Functions), Zycie 
Warszawy, Jan. 17, 1971. 


ever was. While Gomulka had good rapport with 
Khrushchev, Gierek—even though he speaks Rus- 
sian poorly—probably finds it easier than Gomulka 
did to get through to Brezhnev. Despite the differ- 
ence in their ages, both Gierek and Brezhnev belong 
to the same first post-revolutionary Communist gen- 
eration, and they both talk the language of practical 
administrators rather than of doctrinaire ideolo- 
gists.33 Indeed, their partnership seems to work well. 
In February 1971, the USSR extended badly-needed 
credits to Poland; in the spring of the same year, 
Moscow threw its support behind Gierek in his power 
Struggle against Moczar; and in December, Brezhnev 
made a personal appearance at the Sixth Polish 
Party Congress to signify his approval of Gierek’s 
course. 

Poland has also cultivated good relations with the 
other East European countries. Immediately after his 
takeover, Gierek dispatched leading members of his | 
team to various East European capitals to establish 
contact with the local Communist leaders. Polish- 
East German relations, which had been seriously 
Strained under Gomulka and Ulbricht over the shift 
in Polish policy toward reconciliation with the FRG, - 
have visibly improved since the present East German 
leadership’s decision to fall into line with Moscow 


33 It is widely believed in Warsaw that Brezhnev’s dislike of 
Gomulka, who at the international Communist meetings had bored 
the Soviet comrades with lectures on ideology, was probably one of the 
reasons for Moscow's signal lack of interest in the fate of the Polish 
leader in December 1970. 
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Poland’s new leaders visit the Kremlin in January 
1971. From left, CPSU General Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev, PUWP. First Secretary Edward Gierek, 
USSR Premier Aleksei Kosygin, and Polish Premier 
Piotr Jaroszewicz. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


d the rest of the bloc on the issue of European 
etente. Indeed, the new atmosphere of friendliness 
in Polish-East German relations was underlined in 
January 1972 by the opening of the boundary be- 
pen the two countries to tourist traffic for the first 
time. (A similar opening of the Polish-Czechoslovak 
border was contemplated but apparently has run 
into difficulties.) Poland’s relations with Romania 
and with Yugoslavia, whose President Tito was ac- 
corded a warm welcome when he visited Warsaw in 
June 1972, have also undergone marked improve- 
ment. On the other hand, Poland’s relations with 
China have remained cool. In evident solidarity with 
the Soviet position, the Polish leaders, including 
Gierek himself, have harshly denounced the Chinese 
for splitting the international Communist movement. 

While preserving or cultivating good relations 
with Poland’s Communist neighbors, the Gierek lead- 
ership has stressed from the very outset its intention 
to pursue the course initiated by Gomulka in 1969, 
looking toward a rapprochement with West Ger- 
many and détente in Europe. In the present interna- 
‘tional situation, it maintains that Poland’s con- 
tinued alliance with the USSR and a policy of im- 
proving relations with the Western powers are not 
‘only compatible but indeed complementary. ‘The 
effectiveness of our policy in the West,” wrote for- 
eign affairs commentator Ignacy Krasicki, “depends 
upon our position in the socialist system. ... In the 
present constellation of forces in Europe, our coun- 
itry is the first ally of the strongest European power 
—one of the two world superpowers—the Soviet 
Union.”34 The Catholic writer, Andrzej Micewski, was 
even more explicit: 


We are faced with a completely new situation in 
which Poland’s pro-Russian course is no longer in- 
compatible with other international associations. At 
present the Polish-Soviet alliance is helpful to us in 
expanding relations with other countries. . . . Our 
participation in the eastern bloc provides us with an 
opportunity to reach a Polish-German reconciliation 
and to revive ties with our traditional friends in the 
West.*§ 


Polish advocacy of European détente is clearly 
‘more, however, than a dutiful seconding of Moscow’s 


34“Nasze miejsce w sojuszu" (Our Place in the Alliance), 
Zycie Warszawy, Jan. 26, 1971. 

35 “Historyczne warianty i teranzniejszosc polityki polskie|’’ 
‘(Historical Models and Contemporary Polish Politics), /did., 
Dec. 27, 1970. 
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current policy. Rapprochement and détente promise 
not only to give Poland access to important Western 
markets and technology, but also to restore tradi- 
tionally close cultural ties with Western Europe. 
Even more important perhaps, the Poles no doubt 
hope—even if they do not say so publicly—that the 
emergence of an all-European system will serve to 
strengthen Warsaw's position vis-a-vis Moscow within 
the framework of the Polish-Soviet alliance. 


| 
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A key part of the Gierek leadership's effort to pro- 
mote a general European détente has, of course, 
been its persistent endeavor to bring the rapproche- 
ment with West Germany to fruition. During 1971 
the new leadership continued active contacts with 
West German representatives, welcoming to Warsaw 
not only supporters of Chancellor Brandt but also 
several ranking members of the opposition Christian 
Democratic Union, including the party’s head, Rainer 
Barzel. The regime meanwhile continued to permit 
Germans living within Poland's boundaries to emi- 
grate to West Germany if they desired to do so, and 
bilateral talks were held on mutual steps to correct 
inaccuracies in history and geography textbooks of 
the two countries. During the bitter debate in Bonn 
over ratification of the West German treaties of 
1970 with Poland and the USSR, the Polish leader- 
ship reacted with moderation and restraint, although 
the press did not conceal its apprehension. When, 
in mid-May 1972, the treaties were finally ratified by 
the West German parliament, Warsaw was quick to 
follow suit, ratifying the Polish-FRG treaty on May 
26.36 On June 5, Deputy Foreign Minister Jozef 
Czyrek went to Bonn to exchange the ratification 
documents with his West German counterpart, and 
it was announced that formal diplomatic relations 
would be inaugurated in the near future with an ex- 
change of ambassadors. Try**‘na Ludu, commenting 
on the event, hailed it as “opening new perspectives, 


36 it is interesting to note a significant difference between the ; 
Polish and Soviet interpretations of Bonn's obligations under the 
treaties. While the USSR implicitly accepted the Bundestag resolution 
which held that the treaties do not prejudice the ultimate settiernent 
of German boundaries at a peace conference, Poland made it clear 
that it regards the territorial settlement as final. indeed, at the 
joint session of tne Foreign Affairs and Legislative Committees of the 
Sejm, Foreign Minister Olszowski explicity stated that “all of tne 
reservations of the unilateral resolution of the Bundestag nave no 
validity in international law." Krajowa Agencja informacyjna (Warsaw), 
May 31, 1972. 
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and even a new chapter, in the postwar history of 
Europe.’’37 

The Gierek regime has also continued to develop 
broad contacts with several other West European 
countries with the dual objective of expanding bilat- 
eral relations—especially economic—and paving 
| the way for a conference on European security and 
cooperation. Poland’s relations with France, which 
had chilled appreciably since President de Gaulle’s 
1967 visit, have begun to warm, and Gierek has re- 
ceived an invitation to pay an official visit to France 
in the fall of 1972. In October 1971, Poland signed 
an agreement with Italy providing for the mass pro- 
duction of small Fiat cars in Poland, and in Novem- 
ber a protocol guaranteed long-term Italian credits 
for the project. In late 1971, a Polish-British venture 
in the coproduction of machine tools was agreed on, 
and in mid-1972 a contract was negotiated with 
the British Petroleum Company for the joint con- 
struction of an oil refinery at Gdansk. The Swedes, in 
turn, are to build a luxury hotel in Warsaw. 

Particular attention has been paid to Finland, 
which has been in close consultation with the Poles 
on preparations for the proposed conference on 
European security and cooperation. Early in 1972, 
Warsaw appointed a senior diplomat, Adam Willman, 
as Ambassador to Helsinki, obviously with an eye to 
the possibility of having the conference convened in 
the Finnish capital. The idea of a European confer- 
ence has also been promoted by numerous informal 
contacts; by discussions with foreign diplomats, 
scholars, and journalists at the Polish Institute of 
International Affairs; and by the airing of Western 
views on European problems in the Polish press.38 

Not the least important part of the Gierek leader- 
ship’s foreign policy program has been an effort to 
bring about a thaw in the frigid climate that pre- 
vailed in US-Polish relations during the last years of 
Gomulka’s rule. This effort centered first in the eco- 
nomic sphere. Warsaw's interest in developing com- 
mercial and technical cooperation with the United 
States was emphasized by the appointment early in 
1971 of one of Poland’s leading economists, Witold 
_Trampczynski, as Ambassador to Washington. This 
_ was followed in the spring by the dispatch of two 

high-level Polish missions to the US, one headed by 
_ the Minister of Chemical Industry and the other by 


37 Karol Malcuzynski, ‘‘Sukces i egzamin dojrzalosci’’ (Success and 
| the Test of Maturity), Trybuna /udu, May 21, 1972. 
38 See, for example, articles by the editor of The Economist, 
| Alastair Burnet, in Polityka, June 19, 1971, and by the present 
| author in Tygodnik powszechny, Dec. 12, 1971. 


the Chairman of the government’s Committee o 

Science and Technology. In June, Gierek and Pre 
mier Jaroszewicz, paying a personal visit to the 
American pavilion at the Poznan trade fair, chatted 
with US Ambassador Walter Stoessel and expressed 
their interest in increasing trade with the US and 
gaining access to American technological know-how, 
Washington’s response to Warsaw’s overtures was 
both positive and swift. In August 1971, reversing a 
decision which had been made shortly before Go- 
mulka’s ouster, the US government agreed to grant 
an export license allowing Poland to purchase an 
American catalytic cracking plant; in October, a 
small credit was extended for the purchase of Amer- 
ican agricultural produce; in November, US Sec- 
retary of Transportation John Volpe visited Warsaw 
to sign an agreement for cooperation in research on 
transportation problems; and in December, US Secre- 
tary of Commerce Maurice Stans also went to War- 
Saw to explore further the prospects for expanding 
trade between the two countries. During his visit, 
Stans hinted at the possibility of easing current US 
restrictions on the provision of long-term credits to 
Poland. 

By early 1972, the road was clear for even more 
dramatic steps. In an address to the Sejm on March 
28, Premier Jaroszewicz welcomed “the interest of 
the United States in expanding economic, scientific 
and technical relations with Poland.’39 President 
Nixon reciprocated with a congratulatory message to 
the newly-elected Chairman of the Polish State 
Council, Henryk Jablonski, in which he voiced satis- 
faction over the improvement in relations between 
the two countries during 1971 and voiced the hope 
that this trend would continue in the future.4° On 
April 17, at a meeting described as “elaborate and 
warm,” Polish Ambassador Trampczynski extended 
to the US President an invitation to visit Poland,*! 
which resulted in Mr. Nixon’s brief stopover in War- 
saw on May 31 and June 1 on his way back from 
Moscow. 

The official reception accorded to the President 
during his visit was entirely proper but not demon- 
strative, although he did receive a tumultous wel- 
come from the crowds that gathered to see him lay 
a wreath at the tomb of Poland’s Unknown Soldier | 
in Victory Square. The President then had two meet- 
ings with the Polish leaders, an official communique 
describing the talks as “frank, business-like and con- 


39 Trybuna ludu, March 29, 1972. 
40 Krajowa Agencja Informacyjna, April 12, 1972. 
41 The New York Times, April 20, 1972. 
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Warsaw hosts the American chief executive, May 31- 
June 1, 1972. From left, Polish Premier Piotr Jaro- 
$zewicz, Edward Gierek, the interpreter, President 
Richard M. Nixon, and Henry Kissinger. 


—Polish Central Photo Agency from Eastfoto. 


Structive.”*2 The communique acknowledged differ- 
ences, especially over the war in Vietnam, but also 
recorded agreement on various matters of common 
interest, notably the holding of regular bilateral con- 
Sultations to develop trade and expand scientific 
cooperation, increased personal contacts, and steps 
to establish air and sea connections between the two 
countries. A consular agreement clarifying the status 
of the Polish-Americans was also signed, and Mr. 
Nixon extended an invitation to the Polish leaders to 
visit the United States. In the area of broader inter- 
national issues, President Nixon placed the US on 
record as welcoming the treaty between Poland and 
West Germany (including its border provisions) and 
as endorsing the Polish view that multilateral con- 
Sultations should soon be started to prepare for a 
conference on European security and cooperation. 
Speaking at a state dinner in the Radziwil Palace, 
the President stressed his expectation that Poland 
would play an important role in coming negotiations 
on Europe.*3 

The Poles had good reason to be pleased with the 
results of Mr. Nixon's visit, which no doubt enhanced 
the prestige of the Gierek leadership both at home 
and abroad. The visit was hailed by one Polish com- 
mentator as the beginning of “a new chapter in rela- 
tions between Poland and the United States,” al- 
though he hastened to add that the way had been 


ee 


42 /bid., June 2, 1972. 
43 Krajowa Agencja informacyjna, June 7, 1972 
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“paved by the historic results of the Moscow ac- 
cord.'’** Another well-known writer on international 
affairs, Janusz Stefanowicz, saw a broader signifi- 
cance in the visit, which he said demonstrated that 
“the role of the middle powers . . . increases pro- 
portionately to the progress of détente in East-West 
relations.""4 


: 
: 
: 
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By and large, then, the policies of the Gierek lead- 
ership appear to have achieved a substantial de- 
gree of success to date. The emergency, stopgap 
measures taken to surmount the immediate domes- | 
tic crisis worked. The regime’s subsequent moves 
toward instituting longer-range reforms have gone 
far toward overcoming the apathy and stagnation of 
the last Gomulka years and instilling a new sense of 
direction in the population. 

Yet there is no doubt that Gierek’s credit with the 
people is not unlimited and that his ultimate success 
will depend on whether or not he demonstrates the 
will and ability to carry out an effective long-range 
program of reform. On this question, Polish public 
Opinion appears to be divided into three camps. The 
first—and perhaps largest—segment of the popula- 
tion believes that Gierek will take effective steps to 
assure continued improvement of the situation. A | 
second group also has trust in Gierek’s leadership 
but feels that he is unlikely to succeed in view of the 
seriousness of the obstacles in his path. A third 
group simply has no confidence in Gierek and be- 
lieves that, once he has consolidated his power, he 
will revert to the conservatism and inertia of the 
later Gomulka period.*® 

These divergent trends of public opinion harbor 
elements that are at once conducive and inimical to 
change in Poland. On the one hand, the existence of | 
widespread enthusiasm generated by expectations 


’ 
: 
: 
44 Ryszard Wojna, “W kierunku wytyczonym porozunieniem ; 
moskiewskim" (Toward implementation of the Moscow Accord), 
Zycie Warszawy, June 3, 1972 
45 Janusz Stefanowicz, ‘“Wizyta wazna | owocna™ (An important and 
Fruitful Visit), Slowo powszechne (Warsaw), June 3, 1972 
46 A survey conducted by Radio Free Europe in late 1971 
indicated that the division among the three groups was as follows 
39 per cent supporting the first view; 25 per cent the second; and 34 
per cent the third. it is significant that a Considerable difference 
was revealed in the attitudes of the different age groups, with tne 
younger people displaying considerably more confidence in Gierek than 
the older ones. Radio Free Europe, Audience and Public Opinion 
Research Department, Polish Confidence in Gierek, Munich, 


December 1971. 
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of real progress is a positive force that not only 
pushes the leadership to fulfill its pledges of reform 
but also contributes materially to the effectiveness 
of the reforms themselves. On the other hand, the 
fact that the expectations of many Poles exceed the 
capabilities of the regime to fulfill them creates a 
dangerous situation. The Poles, still disillusioned by 
Gomulka’s betrayal of their aspirations for reform in 
the late 1950’s, may adopt a déja vu attitude which 
interprets any slackening of Gierek’s course as an 
abandonment of the promise of reform. Such skepti- 
cism could lead in turn to a shirking of effort that 
could jeopardize the very reforms the majority of 
the nation desires to see come about. For without 
massive popular support and effort Gierek’s chances 
of successfully implementing the reforms must 
necessarily be greatly reduced. Indeed, in an article 
published in June 1971, the popular Polish writer 
Wieslaw Gornicki already warned of the emergence 
of the latter syndrome in these terms: 


The truth about the past six months is as follows: 
productivity has not increased, while absenteeism, 
work stoppages, and unfulfilled plans have mounted. 
Tragic and unrealistic demands, the realization of 
which would mean economic suicide, have arisen. 


Gornicki went on to blame these shortcomings on 
“the buddy in the beer shack” who wants more 
money but refuses to work, and who will soon say, 
“See now what has come of all the promises made 
by Gierek? Are we once more to toil for a measly 
month and keep waiting for 
Godot?’’47 

Gornicki’s article evoked a strong reaction. The 
well-known Catholic columnist Stefan Kisielewski 
ridiculed paying so much attention to “the buddy in 
the beer shack” and called the presence of such 
people “merely a symptom and not the cause of the 


| disease.” Instead, he urged concentrating all efforts 
on reform of the economic system.48 Professor 


Szczepanski, too, has made the same point, coupling 
it with an appeal for stronger leadership. Observing 
that there are in Poland “many strong hands and 
able minds which for a long time have been waiting 
to be used effectively and creatively,” he added: 


| It is not the lack of opportunities, but the inability of 
the leaders to exploit them which has been responsi- 


47 “Chocholy"” (The Straw Man), Zycie Warszawy, June 13, 1971. 
48 “‘Kwasno”’ (Sour Grapes), Tygodnik powszechny, Aug. 29, 1971. 
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ble for the stagnation of our economy... . For it is 
the quality of political leadership which determines § 
also the moral climate prevailing in the country.*9 


Gierek’s Prospects 


There thus appears to be broad recognition that 
the key to the success of Gierek’s course lies in 
effective reform of Poland’s economic system. This, 
in turn, is closely linked to two crucial ancillary 
problems: placing the most competent people, 
whether or not they carry a party card, in responsi- 
ble positions in the economy; and overcoming the 
strong resistance in the middle echelons of official- 
dom to the adoption of such criteria. Mieczyslaw | 
Rakowski may well have put his finger on the main 
threat to Gierek’s internal policies when he pointed 
to the existence of powerful vested interests in the | 
administrative bureaucracy: 


On various levels in the government, and especially 
at the intermediate level, there exist indolence and 
inertia, organizational paralysis, inability or unwill- 
ingness of men in the positions of responsibility to | 
abandon routine, disregard of human needs, and 
infringement upon the rights of the citizens. [There 
are Still] those who are saying to themselves: “Never 
fear, we Shall also outlast this reform.”>° 


Resolution of Poland’s key domestic problem of 
economic reform also hinges to a considerable ex- 
tent on what degree of systemic change Moscow will 
tolerate. Soviet criticism of even the economic 
phases of the 1968 Czechoslovak experiment in |ib- 
eralization, and more recently of the Hungarian eco- 
nomic reforms, must make the Poles wary of pro- 
ceeding with a major overhaul of the economic sys- | 
tem—especially one that would involve a major 
purge of the economic bureaucracy so as to entrust | 
greater responsibility and authority to non-party peo- | 
ple. This might well antagonize the Soviet leadership, 
which still regards preservation of the leading role 
of the Communist Party as the sine qua non of a 
true socialist system. Gierek must, therefore, tread 
carefully with his internal reforms. 

The recent changes on the international scene, 
however, seem to have enlarged Warsaw’s scope of 
maneuver vis-a-vis Moscow. In the new climate of 


49 Rozwazania o Rzeczypospolitej (Thoughts on the Republic), 
Warsaw, Panstwowy Instytut Wydawniczy, 1971, pp. 98-99. 
50 “Gory i doly’’ (The Top and the Bottom), Polityka, May 29, 1971. 


European détente that is beginning to prevail, Mos- 
will probably be more reluctant to risk a rift 
ith its immediate neighbor and ally to the west. 
= Kremlin leaders, moreover, must be aware that 
given the situation existing in Poland, Gierek really 
has no choice but to proceed with substantial inter- 
fal changes. Therefore, provided the Poles do not 
move too far or too fast, there is a fair chance that 
the Russians—in order to maintain tranquillity on 
their western flank—may overlook minor ideological 
deviations by their Polish comrades. 

This brings us to the more fundamental question 
of whether or not the Gierek team will be disposed 
to exploit this situation in order to expand the perim- 
eters of political freedom within Poland. Certain fac- 
tors that may inhibit them from doing so come im- 
mediately to mind. In the first place, although the 
present Polish leaders differ radically from the Go- 
mulka group, they represent only the second post- 
revolutionary generation, while—as Professor Szcze- 
panski has sagely observed— it requires at least 
three generations for any ruling elite to develop a 
political culture of its own.5! Consequently, there 
may still be a strong tendency for the Gierek leader- 
ship to revert to the ingrained habits of its predeces- 
sors. After all it is not easy for anyone to divorce 
imself from a system in which he has been indoc- 
trinated from youth and to which he owes most of 
is Own personal advancement, no matter how com- 
pletely that system may be compromised. 

Secondly, the very success initially achieved by 
the new leadership may—again paradoxically— 
Strengthen rather than restrain the inherited auto- 
cratic tendencies of the new Polish leaders. A cer- 
tain degree of intoxication is already evident. After 
e Sixth Party Congress, Zycie Warszawy made a 
omment about Gierek that sounded like an omi- 
ous echo of the Gomulka era: 


lOne would like to add a word about the First Secre- 
ary, about his modesty, simplicity, and straightfor- 

ardness in dealing with the people, and at the same 
ime about his sense of responsibility . . . responsi- 
bility before history for the fate of the Poles and Peo- 
ale’s Poland. But these are unnecessary words. . . .*? 


Even if Gierek should personally disapprove of 
such exaggerated hero worship, there is the danger 
that it may lead him to become isolated from the 


51 Jan Szczepanski, Polish Society, New York, Random House, 
970, p. 75. 
$2 Dec. 12, 1971. 
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people in the same way Gomulka did. Nor should it 
be forgotten that there are as yet no institutional | 
checks that would stand in the way of such a tend- | 
ency on the part of Gierek and the new ruling elite. 
The Communist Party remains the sole guarantor | 
that the party will not abuse its rule. ) 

Finally, it must be remembered, that the pressure 
which Polish public opinion can be expected to exert 
to push the regime along the path of genuine reform, 
also has its limits. It is not only that the masses are 
handicapped when faced with a tight and determined 
group of rulers; even more important is the fact that 
the legacy of history inhibits the Poles from exerting 
their full pressure. As this writer has observed else- 
where, today’s Poles are in the grip of an intense 
political realism.5? The memories of their defeats 
and sufferings during World War Il are still quite 
strong among the present generation, and they do 
not want to be exposed again to the same bitter ex- 
perience. As the restraint of even the rebelling work- | 
ers in December 1970 clearly demonstrated, the 
Poles today are clearly not prepared to push the re- | 
gime so far that it may feel compelled to invite 
Soviet military intervention. When the next genera- | 
tion comes to the fore, however, the situation could 
change. The attitudes of Polish youth differ markedly 
from those of their parents because of their different 
life experiences.*4 Their impact on Polish political 
life, however, will not be fully felt before the 1980’s. 

Thus, with regard to the possibility of political as 
well as economic liberalization, it seems probable 
that the present Polish leaders will continue to give 
priority to socio-economic over political reform and 
that they will make concessions in the political 
sphere only insofar as they deem it necessary in 
order not to impede progress in the socio-economic 
sphere. Even so, the Gierek leadership can make an 
important contribution. If it succeeds only in ration- 
alizing and modernizing the country’s economy, it 
may yet carve out for itself an honored place in Po- 
land’s history. At least it will have a just claim to hav- 
ing handed over to the next generation of Poles a 
better and healthier country than it inherited. 


53 Poland’s Politics, idealism vs. Realism, Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1967 

54 Such a possibility was explicitly pointed out in a letter Dy a 
young listener from Poland to Radio Free Europe Polish youth, he 
reports, “is rebelling against the order established by the PUWP 
Despite indoctrination in the schools, youth is looking for other 
ideals. . . . One can expect that in the next decade, when the intivence 
of the present young generation increases, there will be serious 
upheavals in Poland,” Na antenie (London), May 1972, p. 2 ) 
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By Michael Gamarnikow 


dward Gierek took over the leadership of the 

Polish United Workers’ Party (PUWP) at the 

eleventh hour of the gravest political crisis in 
the postwar history of Poland, when the country— 
by Gierek’s own admission—stood “at the brink of 
civil war.” * Although the workers’ demonstrations 
and strikes which toppled Gomulka were triggered 
by the ill-considered and _ ill-timed decision to in- 
crease the prices of food and other staples some 
15 to 20 percent on December 13, 1970 (i.e., during 
the pre-Christmas buying season), these events were 
clearly no mere “bread riots.” As the PUWP Pollit- 
buro subsequently acknowledged in a report to the 
Central Committee in February 1971, the protests 


.. . took such violent form as a result of social dis- 
content which had been accumulating for a long 
time; it was caused by many factors, and particu- 


| larly by the worsening economic situation of the 


country, serious neglect in social policy, the stag- 
nation of real wages, shortages of supplies, and the 
rising cost of living... . The December events have 


_ shown that any disruption of the bond between the 
_ party and the working class . . . can cause a serious 
| political upheaval in our country.? 


1 See text of Gierek’s speech to a meeting of editors-in-chief of all 
major newspapers and periodicals, published only in Prasa Polska 
(Warsaw), November 1971. On Friday, December 18, 1970, workers 


| downed their tools at many large factories in Warsaw, and a general 
| Strike was proclaimed for the following Monday. Gomulka was forced 


to resign on December 19, and Gierek was elected First Secretary 
at a Plenum hastily convened the next day. 

2 "Documentary Material for the Eighth Plenum of the PUWP 
Central Committee,’’ Nowe drogi (Warsaw), no date, pp. 45, 48 


(emphasis added). This special issue of the PUWP Organ has remained, 


despite repeated promises of wider publicity, available only toa 
limited number of higher party functionaries, although a few copies 
have reached the West. 


An expert on East European economics, Mr. 
Gamarnikow has contributed numerous articles to 
this journal. He is the author of Economic Reforms 
in Eastern Europe, 1968. 
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From the December 1970 events, the PUWP dre 


the conclusion that the party 


. must always in the future aim at preventi 
any conflicts with the working class. This requiré 
..., that we should pursue an economic policy whic 
is fully consistent with the objective social need 
of the working people . . . and which stems fro 
the Marxist-Leninist ideology of our party.? 


As.a result of this insight, the PUWP unde 
Gierek has devised a set of economic policies whic 
in essence constitutes a new growth model for th 
Polish economy. However, this model—in placi 
greater emphasis on the satisfaction of consumé 
demand than past models—has given rise to som) 
serious economic problems, as will be seen. Furthet 
more, Gierek’s failure to fulfill his promise to inst 
tute a comprehensive program of reforms in ecd 
nomic planning and management has resulted in 
marked incongruity between the new growth modé 
and the structure of the economic system, an inco 
sistency which undermines the effectiveness of the 
regime’s concrete economic policies. 


Gomulka’s Economic Legacy 


Before looking at these policies in some detail, i 
is first necessary—since the current PUWP eco 
nomic program represents a reaction to the eco 
nomic situation and policies inherited from Gomulké 
—to catalogue, however briefly, the grave error 
of economic policy which were committed by the 
former party leader in the final stages of his 14-yea 
rule. Some were the results of ineptitude and mis 
management, but more fundamental misconceptions 
were also involved. 

Since mid-1968, the Polish economic situatio 


3 /bid., p. 48. (Emphasis added.) 


had steadily deteriorated. Disorganized by sporadic 
eforms and conflicting directives, industry was un- 
able to adapt its output to changing patterns of 
industrial and consumer demand. Much of Poland’s 
Substantially expanding output ended up as un- 
wanted inventory gathering dust in the nation’s 
warehouses. Throughout 1970, inventories increased 
at twice the rate of retail sales growth and by year’s 
end reached an astronomical total value of 500 
billion zlotys, or roughly half the estimated 1970 
gross national product of Poland.‘ 

Moreover, as the earlier-mentioned Politburo re- 
port pointed out, the Gomulka economic policy had 
“tended to earmark too great a portion of national 
income for capital accumulation purposes” and had 
also failed consistently to use these resources in 
ithe most effective manner. While “giving high pri- 
Ority to a number of low-yield investment projects,” 
the government had deprived “many essential 
branches of industry of badly needed capital.” In 
addition, the planners had willfully neglected the 
housing needs of the population, thereby “depriving 
hundreds of thousands of people of an opportunity 
to move into an apartment of their own.” 5 

Still further, grave errors in agrarian policy and 
two consecutive years of bad harvests had com- 
bined to produce a major food crisis. This was 
quite a reversal, for Gomulka’s initial policies of 
dissolving the cooperative farms, drastically re- 
ducing compulsory deliveries of meat and produce, 
and increasing material incentives for farmers had 
proved basically sound, turning Poland into the only 
Major food exporter among the socialist states of 
Eastern Europe. Although two billion tons of fodder 
had to be imported annually as a result of a grain 
deficit, this expenditure was offset by a huge trade 
surplus generated largely by exports of meat, butter, 
bacon, and eggs. in 1968, sales of agricultural 
products accounted for a third of Poland’s total 
exports and more than 60 percent of her hard- 
currency earnings.® 

Unfortunately, however, Gomulka failed to leave 

ell enough alone. Spurred by an_ideologically- 
otivated aversion in some party circles to the 
growing prosperity of the country’s essentially pri- 


“See Zycie gospodarcze (Warsaw), Oct. 4, 1970, and M. Kowalewski, 
Excessive Stocks, a Real and Not a Marginal Problem," Trybuna 

du (Warsaw), May 13, 1971. 

§ Loc. cit. supra, pp. 65-66. 

* E. Harasim, “‘The British Market for Agricultural Produce and the 
Problems of Polish Exports to This Market,”’ Zagadnienia ekonomiki 
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vate peasantry and by the dogmatic goal of achieving 
Polish self-sufficiency in grain, the regime began 
to increase the prices charged to the peasants for 
fodder while holding meat procurement prices 
Steady. By thus eliminating or reducing the profit 
margin, this policy clearly decreased incentives 
among those peasants engaged in animal hus- 
bandry.”? Bad weather in 1969 and 1970 put a 
further crimp in this rural industry by reducing do- 
mestic grain and fodder supplies, and Poland was 
suddenly faced with severe shortages of meat and 
dairy products. Particularly hard hit was the pig- 
breeding industry: between June 1969 and June 
1970 the number of hogs on the hoof dropped by 
900,000. 

As if food shortages were not enough to stir up the 
Polish workers, the country also seemed faced with 
the specter of mass unemployment. A Politiburo de- 
cree of early 1970 ordered industry to lay off 
200,000 surplus workers and specified how many 
each enterprise was to dismiss.® Since no alternative 
employment was provided, the number of jobless 
began to rise. Worse still, the original version of the 
1971-75 economic plan worked out by Boleslaw 
Jaczczuk, Gomulka’s chief planner, projected officia/ 
unemployment of half a million (roughly five percent 
of the nonagricultural labor force) by 1975.1° 

Finally, there was the matter of wage policy. 
The February 1971 Politburo report told the story: 


/t must be stated quite clearly, that during the years 
1966-70, Poland had the lowest rate of increase in 
real wages of all the countries of Comecon [the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance]. .. . There 
were some groups of workers which actually suffered 
a decline in their real wages." 


Although in May 1970 the PUWP CC had approved 
a new system of material incentives based on the 
principle that workers’ earnings should reflect the 
economic performance of individual enterprises, 
Gomulka had postponed any wage increases until 
mid-1972 because of the unexpected food shortages 
and the perennial shortage of other consumer 


roinej (Warsaw), No. 6, 1971, pp. 51-52 

7 A. Krasnica, “How Much for One Kilogram of Pork,’’ Oziennik 
ludowy (Warsaw), Aug. 8, 1970. 

8 Zycie gospodarcze, Sept. 6, 1970 

* Trybuna /udu, Feb. 12, 1970, and H. Krali, “To Dismiss or Not 
to Dismiss,’ Polityka (Warsaw), Feb. 22, 1970 

1° Dr. H. Krol, “intensive Development Versus Employment,” 
Trybuna ludu, Feb. 15, 1971 

11 Loc. cit. supra, pp. 66-67 
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goods.! To the workers, the new system seemed 
tantamount to a two-year wage freeze. 

When this explosive mixture of popular discontent 
over food shortages, creeping unemployment, and 
frozen wages was ignited by the December 1970 
price increases, Gomulka chose to look on the revolt 
as a counterrevolution which should be suppressed 
by force. However, a coalition of certain members 
of Gomulka’s own Politburo, a portion of the party 
apparatus, and the army hierarchy opposed this 
response and acted to remove Gomulka from office 
and to reverse his repressive policies.14 Overnight 
the “counterrevolution” became a justified protest 
movement of the working class. The new party lead- 
ership had to placate the rebellious workers with 
immediate material concessions and the promise of 
far-reaching changes in the economic and social 
policies pursued by its predecessors. Thus, to a great 
extent, the economic policies of Gierek were deter- 
mined by the circumstances of his accession to 
power. 


Putting Out Fires 


The first step taken by the new government was 
to freeze all retail prices for two years, to “suspend” 
the controversial wage freeze, and to lift all employ- 
ment restrictions.‘ A week later the Council of 
Ministers and the Central Trade Union Council an- 
nounced a combination of measures designed to 
compensate low-paid workers and low-income fam- 
ilies for the December increase in the cost of living. 
The statutory minimum wage was increased from 
850 zlotys to 1,000 zlotys a month. Workers earning 
less than 2,000 zlotys were to receive raises ranging 


| from 30 to 80 zlotys a month, retroactive to Decem- 


ber 1, 1970. Family allowances were raised for fami- 


| lies having two or more children and a net per capita 


income not exceeding 1,000 zlotys a month. Mini- 
mum pensions and disability payments were raised 
60 zlotys a month. According to the official an- 


_nouncement, the wage and pension increases would 


rE 


12 B. Fick, ‘‘The System of Incentives,”’ Zycie gospodarcze, Feb. 7, 
1971. 

13 B. Krajewski, ‘‘Wage Systems in 1971,” Praca i zabezpieczenie 
spoleczne (Warsaw), April 1971. 

14 The February 1971 Politburo report, /oc. cit. supra, pp. 44-45. 

15 See Gierek's speech to the Polish Sejm (parliament) on 
December 23, 1971, in Trybuna /udu, Dec. 24, 1970. The freeze— 
originally intended to apply only to the post-December 13 retail 
prices—was maintained after the February 1971 cutback of these 
prices, 
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affect 5.2 million people, and the increased fami 
allowances would benefit 4.7 million children. T 
total program was expected to cost 7.4 billio 
zlotys.!® 

The essential defect of these initial measures we 
that they offered nothing to skilled industrial worke 
who already had a job and earned more than 2,00 
zlotys a month.!” Although the price freeze and pos 
sible wage increases might ultimately benefit the 
there was no immediate relief from the Decembe 
1970 increase in their cost of living. Therefore, th 
industrial workers continued to press for either ade 
quate wage increases or rescission of the Decembe 
price increases, and a new wave of protest strike 
Swept across Poland. A three-day general strike wai 
held in Szczecin on January 22-24, 1971, and o 
February 12 a general strike was launched in Lodz 
a major textile center. The government responde 
with pleas for restraint and cooperation in maintai 
ing “market equilibrium” and with promises to i 
prove the working people’s standard of living “withi 
the limits of those means which we possess an 
create, mobilizing all our economic reserves for thi 
purpose.” 18 A confrontation between four member 
of the PUWP Politburo and the Lodz workers throug 
the night of February 14-15 failed to budge the 
workers from their demands, and the regime wag 
forced to yield. On the evening of February 15, Radie 
Warsaw broadcast the capitulation of the Gierem 
leadership in the form of an across-the-board nullifi 
cation of the December 1970 price increases. Thé 
announcement stated: 


Thanks to the credit obtained during the last fe 

days from the Soviet Union, and also taking into con 
sideration a possible increase in our own meat pro 
duction in the second part of the current year and 
in the coming year, it was decided .. . to lower thé 


16 See the joint announcement of the Council of Ministers and the 
Central Council of Trade Unions, Trybuna /udu, Jan. 1, 1971. The 
cost estimate for these measures was soon raised to 8.6 billion 
zlotys (see Gierek’s speech to the February 1971 CC Plenum, ibid., 
Feb. 8, 1971). 

17 At the outset of 1971, the average monthly wage of an industrial 
worker in Poland was 2,537 zlotys [Biu/etyn statystyczny (Warsaw), 
February 1971, p. 10]. The shipyard workers who spearheaded the 
December riots earned between 2,800 and 3,400 zlotys. 

18 See the speech of Premier Piotr Jaroszewicz to the Polish Sejm 
on Feb. 13, 1971 (Trybuna /udu, Feb. 14, 1971). The stress on 
maintaining a market equilibrium was also evident in Gierek’s 
nine-hour discussion with the striking workers of Szczecin in January. 
Tapes of this historic confrontation have reached the West and have 
been published as Rewo/ta Szczecinska i jej znaczenie (The 
Szczecin Revolt and Its Meaning), ed. Ewa Wacowska, Paris, Instytut 
Literacki, 1971. 
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Grocery clerks in Warsaw post new prices on food- 
stuffs on February 27, 1971, as the Polish govern- 
ment rolls back the price increases of December 
1970 that occasioned bloody street riots, toppling 
the regime of Wladyslaw Gomulka. 


—Wide World Photos. 


xices of food, including meat and meat products, 
0 their former levels [which existed] prior to Decem- 
ger 13, 1970. (Emphasis added.) 


The simultaneous announcement of the price roll- 
yack and of the Soviet credit which had made it 
possible occurred while the Lodz general strike was 
still in full swing,!® and there are reasons for believ- 
ng that the firm stand of the Lodz workers may have 
lad a decisive influence on the decisions reached in 
»~th Warsaw and Moscow. Lodz has occupied a 
special place in the fighting tradition of the working- 
slass movement not only in Poland but in Russia 
to which Lodz belonged until 1918). A general strike 
n Lodz (bloodily suppressed by Tsarist troops) was 
1 highlight of the 1905 Russian revolution. Further- 


19 Zycie Warszawy (Warsaw) on February 16 reported “work 
toppages” in Lodz. it was only on February 17 that Radio Warsaw 
eported that normal work had resumed in Lodz 

20 In his speech to the Szczecin strikers, Gierek stated that a 
etter from the Soviet Politburo had tried to impress on the Gomulka 
eadership that the December strikes were a genuine working Class 
mrotest. He also reported that “Comrade Brezhnev phoned several! 
mes to Comrade Gomulka and urged him not to use force, Dut to 
ely on political persuasion.’’ See Rewo/ta Szczecinska .. ., P 37 
he Soviet Union also agreed, on December 29, 1970, to ship some 
wo million tons of grain to ease the Polish food shortages (see 
fybuna judu, Dec. 30, 1970) 

21 See the speech of Premier Jaroszewicz to the PUWP provincial 
onference in Szczecin, Zycie Warszawy, April 16, 1971 


22 Specifics of imports from the socialist Countries remain a closely 
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more, unlike the first-generation workers of the 


Gdansk and Szczecin shipyards, the textile workers 
of Lodz were genuine, hard-core proletarians with 
an inborn ability to organize a strike and carry it to 
the bitter end. In short, a mass strike in “red” Lodz 
was bound to have a very great psychological and 
ideological impact in Warsaw and Moscow. 

Whatever the reason, the Kremlin, just as during 
the December rioting,2° advocated a course of mod- 
eration in response to the workers’ rebellion in Po- 
land. While one cannot determine the full extent of 
Soviet aid, it has been officially confirmed that the 
USSR provided a loan of 100 million dollars in con- 
vertible currencies and arranged for Warsaw to make 
special use of Poland's credit balances at the Inter- 
national Bank for Economic Cooperation (the bank 
for mutual settlements among members of the Coun- 
cil for Mutual Economic Assistance).24 The main 
purpose of these measures was to enable the Polish 
leadership to import large quantities of food and 
consumer goods from both capitalist and socialist 
countries.?? 

The need for such heavy imports becomes appar- 
ent when one tallies up the effect of Gierek’s con- 
cessions to the Polish workers. Sundry wage in- 
creases were to increase consumer purchasing 
power by some 8.6 billion zlotys in 1971 alone; social 
benefits would add another 4.5 billion 73; and revoca- 
tion of the December price hikes would add 11 billion 
zlotys more.** Adding, on top of all this, the probable 
effect of increased employment, one could reason- 
ably predict a surge of 25 to 30 billion zlotys in pur- 
chasing power. In fact, a simultaneous sharp jump 
in rural earnings as a result of substantial increases 
in procurement prices paid for milk, lard, and car- 
cass meat meant that total purchasing power actually 


increased by 59 billion zlotys during 1971, or roughly | 


10 percent, of which only 18 billion zlotys was ab- 
sorbed by increased savings.?* Unless the govern- 


guarded secret. |mports from hard-currency countries consisted of 
onsumer goods (knitwear, rubber shoes, clothing, furniture, and 
household articles) and food. Judging by the increase of 34 kilograms 
in per capita meat consumption during 1971 (see A. Rolow, “Eignt 
Billion Dollars,’ Rynki zagraniczne (Warsaw), Feb. 3, 1971), some 
100,000 tons of meat and meat products were imported by Poland 
juring 1971—mainly from Denmark and countr ' uropean 
Economic Community 

’ Premier Jaroszewicz’ speech to the Sejm on Feb. 13, loc. cit 

24 Unsigned editorial in Trybuna /udu, Feb. 17 1971 

25 PF mmunique of the Main Statistical Office 1971 plan 
fulfil f rybuna ju, Feb. 2, 197 Tne 18-bill Zloty increase 
nm savings resente a 15.8-percent increase in the total ure of 
avings fror 970 level. Thus savings grew more rap y than 
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ment provided an increased supply of consumer 
goods and agricultural products to absorb this ex- 
panded purchasing power, it faced the unhappy 
prospect of sharp inflation and further popular dis- 
content. 


A Major Reorientation 


One might be tempted to stress the ad hoc, emer- 
gency nature of the initial Gierek policies and to dis- 
miss them as expedient steps to disarm the forces of 
popular discontent. However, it would appear that 
_ these initial concessions were symptomatic of a very 
_ fundamental realignment of economic policy by the 
new leadership. Instead of returning to Gomulka’s 
“ill-conceived economic concepts” and his orthodox 
pursuit of rapid economic growth at the expense of 
the consumer, the new leadership seized on the 
| opportunity created by the total breakdown of the 
| former ruler’s policies to work out an entirely new 
| pattern of social and economic development with a 
qualitatively different order of priorities based on a 
| qualitatively different socio-economic philosophy. 
| The new philosophy has been stated most clearly 
by Edward Babiuch, member of the PUWP Politburo 
and a Central Committee Secretary: 


Our policy is based on the fundamental idea that 


_ the highest goal of socialism lies in the constant sat- 


isfaction of the material and spiritual needs of the 
people on the basis of dynamic economic develop- 


| ment.2¢ 


_ Thus, the PUWP leadership accepted the revolution- 


ary concept that economic growth and rapid develop- 
ment of productive potential have no real value 
unless they result in a steady increase in the living 


_ Standards of the population. Fulfillment of quantita- 


tive economic targets thus would cease to be the 
end of party policy and instead would become merely 
a means toward the goal of increasing real wages 


and Satisfying the needs of the population.27 


As party spokesmen attempted to explain and 
justify this reordering of priorities, it became clear 
that a new Polish growth model was being developed. 
Terming the Gierek economic approach “‘a dialectical 
generalization” of long-standing party policy in light 


ee 
26 See the interview with Babiuch in the East German weekly 
Horizont (East Berlin), No. 45, November 1971. 
27 See Jan Szydlak's speech in Katowice, Trybuna /udu, Oct. 14, 


| 1971. 
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of “recent experience” and “unsolved social anc 
economic problems,” Jan Szydlak defined the es 
sence of the evolving model in these terms: 


. increased consumption is an important anc 
necessary factor in the process of economic growt 
a factor which stimulates production and ¢°chnologi 
cal progress, improves organization, and ;. ~\'/ts i 
greater labor productivity.?8 


Here, in a nutshell, was the whole rationale behinc 
the new economic policy. Hard work properly re 
warded was to be the mainspring of economic prog 
ress. 

This pragmatic, consumer-oriented approac 
bears the distinct personal imprint of the new PUWF 
First Secretary. Gierek’s genuine concern for the 
material well-being of the working masses was in 
grained during 20 years of work as a miner and ji 
active pursuit of better pay and working conditions 
aS a member of the trade union movement in France 
and Belgium during his formative years (see the 
preceding article). His policies while serving as part 
first secretary in the Silesian province of Katowice 
(from 1957 to 1970) demonstrated his conviction 
that workers will work harder if they receive higher 
rewards for their efforts. By a stroke of fate, the 
specific circumstances which catapulted Gierek into 
leadership of the PUWP in December 1970 made this! 
economic policy, which for him had been an article! 
of faith, the most politically acceptable alternative in 
the eyes of the Polish ruling elite and of Moscow. 

The Gierek team had an immediate opportunity to 
give concrete expression to its new growth strategy 
through the vehicle of the 1971-75 state economic 
plan. One of its first major policy decisions had been 
to scrap the version of the plan already worked out 
under Gomulka. By June 1971, a new draft was ready 
for presentation to a plenary session of the PUWP 
Central Committee. The new document was the com- 
plete antithesis of the original draft and reversed the 
economic priorities which had been regarded as 
inviolable in economic planning during the 14 years 
of Gomulka’s rule. Whereas the former leader had 
sought to modernize select branches of Polish indus- 
try even at the cost of stagnant living standards and 
substantial unemployment, Premier Jaroszewicz told 
the June 1971 plenum: 


The principal aim of this [new] plan is a substantial 


acceleration of the rate of increase in living i. 


——— 
28 /bid. 
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ards. . . . At the same time, we should ensure full 
and rational employment. The determination of these 
Jasic objectives was the starting point of our work 
an the draft of this plan.?9 

4 
new economic priorities were reflected in the 
target figures set for 1975. Thus, individual and 
dcial consumption was to increase by 38 percent, 
against some 27 percent achieved in 1966-70. 
eal wages were scheduled to rise by some 17-18 
cent, /.e., at an average annual rate of 3.4 per- 
sent, nearly twice the average growth rate registered 
during the period 1961-70. The housing construc- 
ion target was increased by 25 percent over that of 
ithe previous five-year plan. Finally, an additional 1.8 
million work places were to be developed to assure 
Il employment.3° 


ew Priority for the Consumer Sector 


This dramatic reorientation of priorities necessar- 
ly entailed a considerable reallocation of investment 
esources in order to increase capacities for the 
production of consumer goods, to build new housing, 
nd to finance the creation of supplementary job 
Dpportunites.*! Within the framework of the new plan 
and for the first time since the Communist takeover 
n Poland, food-processing and consumer-goods in- 
dustries, as well as housing construction, were 
granted a priority in the allocation of raw materials 
and investment funds over such sacred cows of 
arxist-Leninist economics as heavy industry.? This 
reordering of priorites in favor of the consumer 
public meant in effect—as a Zycie gospodarcze 
editorial of July 4, 1971, pointed out—a drastic 
hange in “the entire logic of economic planning.” 
n the past, the editorial noted, the standard pro- 
edure has been to prepare a balance sheet of all 
available resources, to allocate them according to 
established priorities, and then to estimate the po- 
ential increase in the global output of the economy. 
At this point, a decision would be made at the high- 
st level on how much of this additional production 
ould be spared (or sacrificed) to provide for popu- 


29 /bid., June 25, 1971. 
3° Ibid. 
31 For example a Special Fund of half a billion zlotys was created 
August to provide additional work places for women on an 

gency basis. See Sliowo powszechne (Warsaw), Aug. 20, 1971. 
32 The full extent of the shift in investment priorities was disclosed 
Nby Premier Jaroszewicz in his speech to the June 1971 CC Plenum, 
Moc. cit, supra. 
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lar consumption. On this basis, the central planners 
then determined what increases in real wages and 
consumption could be incorporated into the plan. 
In devising the new plan for 1971-75, however, the | 
Gierek team started with targets for increases in 
real wages, consumption, and employment, which 
then served as the primary data base for calculating 
all other indices of the plan, e.g., production targets 
and estimated investment outlays. 

The June version of the 1971-75 plan was sub- 
mitted for public discussion at all levels in prepara- 
tion for the December 1971 congress of the PUWP, 
but in fact, only marginal matters (such as adjusting 
the mix of apartment construction to provide more 
small units, or effecting reductions in the retirement 
age) were given any broad public scrutiny. There- 
fore, the socio-economic program for 1971-75 that 
was adopted at the Sixth PUWP Congress differed 
only insignificantly from the June draft. 

It is far too early to draw any comprehensive judg- 
ments on the adequacy of the new Polish growth 
Strategy or on the consistency and skill with which 
the party has pursued its new economic goals. How- 
ever, in one area—food production—the Gierek 
regime appears to have made considerable progress. 
Results in this sector constitute a particularly vital 
test of the party’s will and ability to satisfy the work- 
ing population, inasmuch as it was the issue of food 
shortages and food price increases that precipitated 
the December 1970 riots. 

In tackling the task of increasing food output, the 
party paid particular attention to meat production, 
which is of special importance to the Polish economy 
for several reasons. It determines in large measure 
the overall profitability of farming and the incomes 
of the rural population; it has an important bearing 
on Polish foreign trade results; it affects the morale 
of urban consumers; and it can serve as a powerful 
instrument to siphon off excess urban purchasing 
power.3* Anticipating an increase in purchasing 


33.0 dalszy socjalistyczny rozwoj Polskie) Rzeczypospolite} 
Ludowej—uchwaila Vi zjazdu PZPR (On the Further Socialist 
Development of the Polish People's Republic—Resolution of the 6th 
PUWP Congress), Nowe drogi, January 1972, pp. 138-85. The revised 
Five-Year Plan for 1971-75 was adopted by the Sejm on June 8, 1972 
(see PAP broadcast of that date) 

34 Experience has shown a high income elasticity in the Polish 
consumer's demand for such high quality food items, /.e., worker 
raises tend to be translated immediately into increased demand for 
meat products. In the last years of Gomutka’s rule, this consumption 
pattern was used as an argument against wage increases—on the 
grounds that there was little prospect of increasing meat output to 
meet the increased demand. See for exarnple Zycie Warszawy, Dec 
6, 1969, and Zycie gospodarcze, Jan. 18, 1970. 
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power of 25-30 billion zlotys in 1971 alone, the 
Polish leaders considered it imperative to assure 
adequate supplies of meat. As already noted, the 
Soviet hard-currency loan provided temporary relief 
by permitting sizable meat imports, but the regime 
ultimately would have to induce Poland’s 3.5 million 
independent farmers to produce more meat, milk, 
butter, and other products for the market. 


Gierek’s Agricultural Policies 


Accordingly, in March 1971, the government in- 
creased the supply of concentrated fodder and raised 
the procurement prices for meat, lard, bacon, and 
milk.3> However, the Gierek team soon went much 
further, offering the Polish peasants a comprehen- 
sive package of far-reaching social and economic 
concessions which amounted to a qualitatively dif- 
ferent agrarian policy. The new deal for Poland’s 
private farmers was announced in mid-April, in the 
form of an eight-point agricultural program worked 
out jointly by the Polish United Workers’ Party and 
the United Peasant Party.36 The main features of this 
new agrarian policy included: abolition, as of Janu- 
ary 1972, of all compulsory deliveries; improved 
procedures and increased prices for the purchase 
of agricultural products to the state; the grant of 
property titles to “more than a million private 
farmers” 37; changes in existing land taxes to com- 
pensate the state for the end of compulsory deliv- 
eries, but also to facilitate expansion of private 
holdings by purchase of state land; and introduction 
of a comprehensive free health service for private 
farmers and their families. 

From the purely economic point of view, the most 
important feature of Gierek’s agrarian policy was the 
abolition of compulsory deliveries, which had been 
the principal economic demand of the Polish peas- 
ants since 1945. After the Polish October of 1956, 
Gomulka had partially acceded to this demand by 
considerably reducing the share of output subject 
to compulsory delivery and had even promised to 
dispense with such payments ‘“‘as soon as practica- 


—_—_—_—— 


35 Trybuna /udu, March 20, 1971. 

$6 See the joint recommendation of the PUWP Politburo and the 
UPP Presidium, ibid., April 18, 1971. The United Peasant Party is 
one of two licensed (i.e., satellite) political parties in Poland (the 
other being the Democratic Party). 

*7 This figure was reported in a speech by Stanislaw Gucwa, 
Chairman of the UPP Presidium at a plenary session of that party’s 
Executive Committee, Zielony sztandar (Warsaw), April 24, 1971. 
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ble,” 38 but this promise was never fulfilled. Alf 
though after 1958 the bulk of agricultural produc 
tion was bought from the peasants by the state o 
a free-contract basis, a portion continued to be com 
pulsorily delivered to the state at prices roughl 
half the contract price.? The party claimed that the 
price difference was a form of levy needed to finance 
agricultural investment, but the peasants viewed thigl 
self-evident loss as exploitation. Perceptive agricul | 
tural economists also opposed the compulsory# 
delivery system on the grounds that it forced each 
peasant smallholder to grow everything from pigs to 
potatoes and thereby impeded rational specializatio 
of agricultural production, an argument which evi 
dently figured in the decision of the pragmatic Gierek 
leadership to abolish compulsory deliveries.4° 

In making this major concession, the current 
Polish leadership did institute a special cash levy, 
assessed on the acreage of individual homesteads, 
which was to be part of a reformed system of land 
taxation. However, the levy was a fixed sum which 
could be calculated into production costs, and the 
government promised a substantive reform of the 
land-tax system to “reduce excessive progression in. 
land-tax assessment.” 4! The tax reform would 
benefit the larger (and more productive) private 
farms, which previously had been forced to pay| 
disproportionately large taxes on their landholdings. 


Success in the Short Term 


Gierek’s new agrarian policies gave the individual 
peasants a sense of security, economic respectabil- 
ity, and social usefulness that had not existed under 
Gomulka. In addressing the concrete issue of in- 
creasing the output of food, the new leadership had 
in effect further consolidated private ownership in 
the countryside,*? and thus had exhibited a willing- 
ness to subordinate ideological to pragmatic con- 
siderations. 

a eh a 

38 See Gomulka’s speech at the 1958 Harvest Festival, Trybuna 
/udu, Sept. 8, 1958. 

39 |n 1970, the respective compulsory-delivery and free-contract 
prices for pork meat were 9.78 and 20.13 zlotys per kilogram; for 
wheat, 235 and 396 zlotys per hundredweight; and for potatoes, 54 
and 102 zlotys per hundredweight (Rocznik statystyczny 1970 [1970 
Statistical Yearbook], Warsaw, GUS, 1971, p. 404). 

40 See E. Gorzelak, ‘The Key Problems of Agrarian Economic 
Policy,’’ Wies wspolczesna (Warsaw), November 1968, and the 
unsigned editorial in Trybuna /udu, April 18, 1971. 

41 Trybuna /udu, April 18, 1971. 


42 In Poland, some 84 percent of all agricultural land is cultivated 
by private farmers. 
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Gierek’s Silesia—a farmer and his son plow their fields under the shadow of the giant Katowice coking plant. 


The results of these policies have been particu- 
arly dramatic in the sector of animal husbandry and 
meat production. Freed from onerous compulsory 
Jeliveries, Polish farmers began to produce and 
market meat. Thanks to the relatively short breeding 
sycle for pigs, pork supply was the first to show 
mprovement. After oscillating between 65,000 and 
30,000 tons a month for the first nine months of 
sierek’s rule, pork marketings jumped to 120,000 
ons in October 1971. In December, 129,000 tons 


f pork were marketed, representing an increase of | 


etter than 60 percent over December 1970 market 
ngs.*3 In the first quarter of 1972, pork procurement 
continued to run 60 percent ahead of year-earlier 
igures. Although beef purchases rose only 13.7 
vercent (owing to the longer breeding cycle), 
verall volume of meat supply in the first quarter of 
.972 was 42 percent higher than in the first quarter 
if 1971.44 Should this favorable trend continue— 
ind there is every indication that it will—Poland 
sould soon dispense with costly meat imports and 
verhaps even resume its export of meat and meat 
roducts. 

4’ Biuletyn statystyczny, No 7. Cf 


2, February 1972, ¢ 


jo. 2, February 1971, p. 29 


44 Official Polish Press Agency (PAP) release, March 8, 15 
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—Photograph by James Blair, copyright 1972, National Geographic Society 


These favorable results in the agricultural sector 
played an important role in the overall achievements 
of the Polish economy during Gierek’s first year of 
rule. Having inherited a near-stagnant economy de- 
void of any reserves which could be employed to 
raise living standards or provide additional job op 
portunities, the new First Secretary and his economic 
experts reportedly were able to increase 
in 1971 by 5.3 percent and boost total employment 
by nearly 3 percent. Despite the unprecedented 
10-percent increase in purchasing power, the gov- 
was able to keep inflationary pressures in 
check by producing 7 percent more consumer goods 
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than in 1970. There were no persistent shortages 
of goods in 1971, although the government did admit 
that “some of the more sophisticated consumer 
products were still difficult to get.” *° 

While laudable in themselves, these short-term 
achievements do not mean that Gierek’s economic 
experts have found the magic formula for combining 
a substantial improvement in living standards and 
satisfaction of the social and economic needs of the 
population with relatively rapid economic growtn 
along standard Communist lines. Econor stability 
2 eee 
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has been purchased at the price of increased foreign 
indebtedness, not only in the form of loan borrowing 
from the Soviet Union but also, and more important, 
in the form of a substantial increase in Poland’s 
balance-of-trade deficit. A 36.7-percent increase in 
food imports and a 16-percent increase in imports 
of consumer goods contributed to a record trade 
deficit of 162.3 million dollars in 1971.46 Red ink 
in foreign trade accounts is not a new phenomenon, 
but Gomulka had always tried to close the gap by 
ruthlessly slashing all “nonessential” imports. 
Gierek’s overriding concern with providing consumer 
goods and food has ruled out this solution as po- 
litically unfeasible. 

Poland’s economic stability remains very fragile 
indeed. In 1972, the economy faces an estimated 
50-billion-zloty increase in individual incomes over 
the already-inflated 1971 level.47 Although there 
are many indications that this official estimate may 
prove too conservative, the targeted increase in 
domestic output of food and consumer goods in the 
National Economic Plan for 1972 barely matches 
the estimated surge in purchasing power, and then 
only on the quite unrealistic assumption that every- 
thing produced for the market will be purchased. 
Thus the government faces the possibility of being 
again forced to spend more on imports than antici- 
pated. 

The official response to this threat has been the 
launching of a massive propaganda and organiza- 
tional effort to get industry to produce 20 billion 
zlotys of goods over and above the output targets 
contained in the 1972 plan.4® But such improvised 
efforts to increase overall output regardless of cost 
can at best serve as a temporary palliative for the 
more fundamental inflationary pressures in the Po- 
lish economy. The regime will probably attempt to 
channel some of the inflationary demand into dur- 
able consumer goods such as mass-produced and 
relatively inexpensive family automobiles,*® or into 
private and cooperative housing.5° However, the 
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46 Ibid, 

47 Z. Szeliga, ‘‘Reconvalescence,” Polityka, Jan. 29, 1972. 

48 D. Zuk, “'20 Billions,'’ Nowe drogi, March 1972. 

*9 According to an agreement with the Italian Fiat firm, production 
of a Fiat 500 model is to be tooled up at new factories in Tychy and 
Bielsko-Biala, with an initial total output of 150,000 cars a year. 
Trybuna ludu, Oct. 30, 1971. 

5° In Poland, no family above a specified income bracket is 
entitled to subsidized state or municipal housing. Such families must 
either join a housing cooperative and contribute some 20 percent of 
apartment construction costs, or build or buy a private home. To 
soak up purchasing power, the Polish state plans to sell from its 
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motorcars will not roll off the assembly lines before 
1975, and building-material shortages will hamper 
home construction until at least 1976. Hence the 
battle with inflation promises to be difficult and 
protracted, notwithstanding Gierek’s forceful and 
effective first steps. 


Economic Reform—The Missing Link 


It must also be noted that the boldness of Gierek’s 
reordering of economic priorities stands in sharp 
contrast to the caution and hesitancy he has dis- 
played in dealing with the more fundamental prob- 
lem of reforming the system of economic planning 
and management. It is true that the new leader has 
shown a keen awareness of the crucial linkage be- 
tween the introduction of greater initiative and flexi- 
bility in economic decision-making, on the one hand, 
and acceleration of economic growth and improved 
Satisfaction of consumer demand, on the other hand. 


At the February 1971 Plenum of the Central Com- 


mittee he stated: 


... the whole system of economic management . . . 
must be completely overhauled and adapted to the 
new strategy of social and economic development.”>} 


The Politburo report to the same session criticized 
Gomulka’s piecemeal, inexpert implementation of 
economic reform and called for a comprehensive 
program of economic reform which would be intro- 
duced all at once, in its entirety. The Politburo 
assigned responsibility for designing such a program 
to a special commission chaired by Gierek’s princi- 
pal economic advisor, Jan Szydlak, and composed of 
leading party and government figures as well as a 
large number of nonofficial experts.52 

Despite this promising beginning, however, evi- 
dence soon began to accumulate that the party was 
not ready to accept really radical changes in the 
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holdings by the end of 1975 some 25,000 one-family houses and 
some 30,000 small dwellings to private owners. It will also provide 
credits of up to 100,000 zlotys or 75-80 percent of construction costs 
to those building their own one-family homes. See A. Stasiak, 
“One-Family Housing,” Polityka, Nov. 2h, Lore 

51 Trybuna /udu, Feb. 8, 1971. 

52 See PAP release of Feb. 23, 1971. It was later disclosed that 
some 230 “eminent specialists, scientists, and men with practical 
experience”’ had been drafted to serve on 10 working teams of this 
commission. Each group was to propose ‘‘concrete system solutions” 
(E. Kow, ‘‘Modernizing the Functioning of the National Economy,” 
Trybuna ludu, May 29, 1971). 


‘isting economic system. An unsigned editorial 
ich appeared in Trybuna /udu on April 28, 1971, 
declared: 

The main characteristic of our reform should be a 
sonstructive attempt to reconcile the principle of 
central planning with that of [providing] a greater 
scope for initiative and independence at a /ower /eve! 
of economic management. 


A month later, while urging the special commission 
fo accelerate its work in order to be able to present 
he general lines of the reform provosal” to the 
December gathering of the Sixth PUWP Congress, 
irst Secretary Gierek warned the members of the 
sommission to “take into account both the existing 
ealities and the present state of the national 
economy.” 53 

Although at the PUWP Central Committee meeting 
n September the party promised to work out and 
oresent “the basic principles of the reform of the 
ystem of economic management” to the Sixth Party 
ongress for its approval,” 54 the party leaders failed 
(0 report on the reform at the Congress and instead 
nformed the delegates that the commission was 
monsidering several alternative solutions. In the Res- 
lution of the Congress the exceedingly modest sec- 
ion devoted to proposed changes in the system of 
anning and economic management dealt in 
ague generalities and made no reference to the 
eed for greater decentralization or debureaucrati- 
ation of the economic system.*® 

Further evidence of party indecision concerning 
e direction of economic reform emerged in the 
somewhat sketchy reports on a meeting of the Con- 
gress working committee assigned to examine re- 
forms of planning and management. The very brief 
rybuna /udu account of December 12 contained the 
dmission: 


t has been generally agreed . . . that all day-to-day 
»perational decisions should be made at the /owest 
possible /evel. But at what /evel/? No one could 
nswer this question in an unequivocal manner. 


53 Quoted in ibid. 
54 See ‘‘For the Further Socialist Development of the Polish People's 


lepublic,"’ guidelines for pre-Congress discussion adopted by the 
WP CC Plenum of September 4, 1971, Trybuna /udu, Special issue, 
pt. 4, 1971. 


55 See Section 5 of the Resolution of the 6th PUWP Congress, 
Oc. cit. supra. Only two of the 32 pages of the resolution dealt with 
issue of economic reforms. 


A more comprehensive interview with the working | 
committee's co-chairmen, Professor J. Pajestka and 
J. Pinkowski, revealed the difficulties which the 
experts were having in reconciling the principle of 
central planning with the need to decentralize deci- 
sion-making and increase the play of market forces. 
It was stated that certain “partial solutions” would 
be introduced in 1972 and 1973, with other meas- 
ures postponed until the mid-1970's.%* Clearly, the 
Gierek team had reneged on its pledge to introduce 
a comprehensive reform program in one fell swoop. 

From the continuing dialogue concerning the re- 
forms there emerges the possibility that the dilemma 
of reconciling central planning with local initiative 
might be solved by redefining the role of central 
planning. One commentator suggests that the central 
planners should retain overall responsibility for the 
“purposeful guidance of the national economy” 
through determination of the basic proportions for 
future macro-economic development, correlation of 
the objectives of the party's socio-economic policy 
with the basic targets of national economic plans, 
and determination of the long-term needs of the 
economy and the means for satisfying them. How- 
ever, the planners would not be allowed to interfere 
with operational decisions of individual enterprises 
and industrial associations.*” 

The Resolution of the Sixth Party Congress did, 
in fact, promise the enterprise managers increased 
freedom of action in planning output and in estab- 
lishing wage rates and employment quotas for their 
own plants.®® But it remains to be seen what the 
relationship will be between the enterprises and the 
industrial associations to which they belong. This is 
the pivotal issue in the proposed new management 
system, since it will determine to what extent the 
middle-level bureaucratic superstructure will be per- 
mitted to interfere in the operational decisions of the 
managers of individual enterprises. There are indi- 
cations that the current leadership will opt for a 
differentiated organizational structure, geared to the 


56 Interview by S. Chelstowski, Zycie gospodarcze, Jan. 2, 1972. This 
article noted the unprecedented participation of some 29 “non-party” 
experts together with 80 congress delegates in the “heated 
discussion” of this committee. In the interview Professor Pajestka 
continued to argue, as he had in the article “A Discussion on 
Modernizing the System of Economic Management (Nowe drogi, 
December 1971), that central planning and increased enterprise 
initiative were “noncontradictory objectives of the economic reform.” 

5? J). Beksiak, “The Central Plan as an instrument of Economic 
Policy,” Nowe drogi, October 1971. 

86 Reso/ution of the Sixth PUWP Congress, foc. cit. supra, p. 7. On 
this matter, the text of the Resolution is far less specific than that 
of the pre-Congress guidelines 
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specific conditions of each branch of industry.°9 If so, 
the greatest scope for entrepreneurial initiative is 
likely to be granted to managers in those plants 
which produce directly for the market. 


A Painful Dilemma 


Although the failure to draw up and enact a cohe- 
Sive program of economic reform consistent with the 
newly-proclaimed socio-economic goals is a potential 
source of political embarrassment to a Gierek team 
which took office with a denunciation of Gomulka’s 
failings in this sphere, it is quite conceivable that the 
cautious approach to reform is the result of a delib- 
erate policy decision. Indeed, while meaningful re- 
form measures might be expected to help the party 
achieve its socio-economic objectives over the long 
run, in the shorter term there is the very real danger 
that any market-oriented economic reforms could 
intensify inflationary pressures and further compli- 
cate an already complex economic situation. Having 
occasioned an inflationary expansion of the supply 
of money in circulation by his early, ad hoc conces- 
sions to the Polish population, Gierek must try to 
preserve a semblance of economic stability. This 
necessity could well figure in the party’s insistence 
on preserving—at least for the time being—full ad- 
ministrative control over the use of scarce economic 
resources, especially investment means and im- 
ported raw materials. 

It remains moot, however, whether the Polish 
economy can wait for qualitative reform of the exist- 
ing economic system until Gierek and his advisers 
have dealt with the problem of excessive money 
Supply and have achieved a genuine equilibrium of 
the economic forces of supply and demand. For 
spokesmen of the new party leadership have made 
the issue of economic reforms the touchstone of 
Gierek’s economic policy—‘a historic necessity.” © 
The half-measures announced so far are nothing but 

59 /bid., p. 16. 

6° See for example J. Pajestka, ‘‘A Discussion on Modernizing the 
System of Economic Management,” /oc. cit. supra. Professor Pajestka 


is a full member of the Central Committee and deputy chairman of 
the special commission preparing the economic reforms. 
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ineffective palliatives. What is needed is a thorough 
overhaul of the whole system of planning and eco- 
nomic management, based on a genuinely compre- 
hensive reform blueprint. As the veteran Polish eco- 
nomic reformer Professor Edward Lipinski has said, 
ss . only a radical reform can do away with the 
disastrous heritage of the mistaken policies of the 
past.” ©! Without such reforms, Gierek’s master plan 
for putting the Polish economy back onto an even 
keel and his much-advertised socio-economic objec- 
tives will remain on paper, while the “new economic 
policy” will be transformed into a patchwork of ad 
hoc emergency measures, isolated positive reforms 
and partial solutions, administered by a paternalistic 
and consumption-conscious, but still arbitrary, lead- 
ership relying primarily on a mixture of material 
incentives and instruments of the old-fashioned com- 
mand economy. 

Former First Secretary Gomulka was indicted by 
the current PUWP leaders for “mishandling” the eco- 
nomic reforms. But Gomulka failed to implement the 
new economic model not because he was hostile to 
it or because he was indolent. The real reason was 
that he was forced to give in to the pressures of the | 
party apparatus. The new leadership has made eco- | 
nomic reforms an integral part of its economic re- 
covery program. It has publicly stated that it will not 
be deflected from its chosen course by the opposi- 
tion of dogmatic elements within the party apparatus 
and the state and economic bureaucracy. As Jan 
Szydlak has declared, “We have embarked on this 
policy with full conviction and with full awareness 
of our responsibility: we shall not become tired of it. 

. . Anyone who thinks that he can wait out the 
present period and continue to indulge... in the old 
shallow methods is mistaken.” ® In view of such firm 
commitments, the issue of economic reforms must 
be regarded not only as the touchstone of Gierek’s 
economic policy but also;as a test of his political 
integrity. ‘3 


61 See J. Radominska’s interview with Professor Lipinski in Kulisy 
(Warsaw), Oct. 3, 1971. Professor Lipinski, together with Professors 
Oscar Lange and M. Kalecki, designed the Polish Economic Model 
of 1956-57. 

62 Loc. cit. supra. 
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| By Barnabas Buky 


Hungary's NE 


pproximately four and a half years after the 

inauguration of Hungary's “New Economic 

Viechanism” (NEM) in January 1968, the na- 
tion's economy presents a somewhat contradictory 
and enigmatic picture. 

On the one hand, there are many outward signs of 
apparent progress and achievement. The economy is 
constantly expanding; production is accelerating rap- 
idly; some enterprises have been making fat profits; 
an investment boom is going on; many incomes have 
risen considerably in the last four years; there is 
little or no apparent unemployment; and the rate of 
inflation appears comparatively modest. 

On the other hand, if one looks beneath these 
Surface appearances of success, it becomes evident 
that they are highly deceptive. If production is accel- 
erating, waste is accelerating even faster. Though 
there are labor shortages, there is also hidden unem- 
ployment. Inflation is being artificially kept from sur- 
facing through the use of state subsidies to hold 
down consumer and export prices and to offset 
actual losses at many inefficient enterprises. Even 
the most successful enterprises are finding their 
profits eaten away by rising costs, by growing stocks 
of unsalable goods, by unprofitable or uncompleted 
Capital investments, and by having to pay increased 
taxes to finance the subsidies the state uses to cover 
up the general waste. Behind the facade of an ex- 
panding foreign .trade, there is a mad race between 
imports and exports in which the latter are falling 
increasingly behind. Individual incomes are ex- 
tremely uneven, with only a minority of the popula- 


An observer of Hungarian economic developments, 
Mr. Buiky has published in a number of periodicals 
and contributes regularly to the “Foreign Report” 
of The Economist (London). 
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tion rising to a level of relative affluence in recent 
years while the vast majority remain not much better 
off than before. 

Many of these anomalies are nothing new; indeed, 
they date back to the days of the old Soviet-style 
“command” economy whose deficiencies the NEM 
was intended to correct. Hence their persistence 
four years after the birth of the NEM—and one year 
past the date when it was scheduled to reach full 
maturity—inevitably poses the question of whether 
or not the whole Hungarian economic reform pro- 
gram embodied in the NEM must now be written off 
as a total failure. It is the central purpose of this 
article to explore to what extent, in what ways, and 
why the NEM has failed, and to assess the current 
direction of Hungarian economic policy. It is essen- 
tial, however, to do this against the backdrop of the 
Original goals and limitations of the 1968 reforms. 


From Command Economy to NEM 


The primary objective of Hungary’s NEM was to 
decentralize economic decision-making in order to 
achieve a higher level of economic efficiency and a 
more economical use of available resources. By in- 
creasing productivity, /.e., the ratio of output to in- 
put, the party hoped to modernize industry and 
improve the performance of Hungarian exports in 
world markets. This in turn would contribute to a 
more rapid increase in the Hungarian standard of 
living. The economy was to pass through a prepar- 
atory stage, lasting through the end of 1970, in 


For a good discussion of the original thinking of the Hungarian 
f ee Harry G. Shafter, “Progress in Hungary Probierns of 
Communism (Washington, OC), January-February 1970, pp. 48-59 
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which various ‘“‘brakes” and “exceptions” would per- 
mit central authorities to intervene in the economy 
in order to stave off economic and political upheav- 
als. Beginning in 1971, the brakes were to be re- 
leased, the exceptions eliminated, and the “mecha- 
nism” given full swing to reap the anticipated eco- 
nomic benefits.? 

It is important at this juncture to note, however, 
that Hungary’s “new economic mechanism” was 
never intended to be a radical transformation of the 
economy. As its official label aptly suggested, it was 
to be an innovation, and as Edmund Burke once 
remarked, “to innovate is not to reform.” 3 In work- 
ing out the program of “reforms”, Hungary’s Com- 
munist leaders knew exactly what they wanted to 
achieve and what they wished to avoid. They in- 
tended to introduce a new “mechanism” which 
would make better use of the economic base without 
disturbing the political superstructure, a goal which 
not only violated the fundamental Marxist tenet of 
the linkage between economics and politics (some- 
thing that did not seem to disturb them) but also 
ultimately doomed the reform. 

The system which the NEM was designed to im- 
prove upon was a typical Stalinist command econ- 
omy based on the ideological assumption that the 
only repository of human rationality is the party. 
Accordingly, the independent actions of individuals, 
groups, or institutions—which could only hinder the 
effective pursuit of rational goals—had been re- 
placed by the absolutist exercise of power by the 
party-state. 

In economic life this “absolute rationality” was 
embodied in the state plan, which prescribed practi- 
cally all actions for each economic unit in the form 
of a state law to be carried out to the last detail. The 
same rigid relationship existed between the center 
and the unit, between the state and the individual, in 
all walks of human life, particularly in politics, where 
it was seen as the only guarantee that the center 
could control the economy. It clearly followed that a 
genuine market, being essentially a medium of indi- 
vidual decisions, could not and should not play any 
real role in this system. The market had only a 
formal existence, the categories of money, price, and 
interest serving mainly accounting purposes and 
ei th A a Se a ts yg Th 


2 This timetable was explicitly laid out by numerous Hungarians, in 
particular, by Rezso Nyers, Hungarian Politburo member, in his 
book Gazdasagpolitikank es a gazdasagi mechanizmus reformja 
(Our Economic Policy and Reform of the Economic Mechanism), 
Budapest, Kossuth, 1968, pp. 370-71. 

3 Edmund Burke, Letter to a Noble Lord, London, 1796. 
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being openly manipulated by the state. In short, the 
Hungarian system was of the “Soviet type,” in which, 
as Prof. P. J. D. Wiles has observed, money 
is first of all a unit of account with its only active 
role to persuade “the worker to work where he is 
wanted and the consumer to consume what has been 
produced. ... The initiative resides with the planner, 
not with the enterprise. The latter does what it is 
told, and the bank checks that it has done so.” 4 

In this system, the fundamental economic signal 
was the central directive establishing compulsory 
production quotas expressed in natural units. The 
hallmark of the system was extensive economic 
growth—the quest for expansion of gross output re- 
gardless of criteria of efficiency in the use of human 
and natural resources.® 


Limits, Flaws and Miscalculations 


Upon close examination, one discovers that Hun- | 
gary’s “new” mechanism—the 1968 reforms—ac- 
tually left the main principles of the old system | 
intact. The state remained the sole repository of | 
rationality; although the rigid relationship between | 
the state and individual was to be relaxed in the | 
economic realm, the alteration was hardly funda- 
mental. The state would continue to make a// major 
macro-economic decisions concerning economic de- 
velopment, overall investment and consumption, liv- 
ing standards, and the orientation of foreign trade. 
In the field of micro-economics, where the major 
changes were to take place, individual managers 
were expected to work more effectively and profita- 
bly (still toward realization of the central plan), and 
enterprises were therefore to be invested with the 
formal authority to manage their own affairs. Yet, 
even this independence was largely illusory. To en- 
Sure enterprise compliance with basic central poli- 
cies, the state created— in place of the former com- 
pulsory quotas—a series of indirect regulators. 
These were complex formulas which determined 
how enterprises were to divide profits among various 
taxes and funds for profit-sharing, investment, re- 
serves, and social purposes. Each aspect of enter- 
prise activity—wages, total manpower, profit, invest- 


4P. J.D. Wiles, Communist International Economics, New York, 
Praeger, 1969, pp. 32, 47. 

5 For a comprehensive analysis of the command economy in 
Hungary, see lvan T. Berend, Gazdasagpolitika az e/so oteves terv 
megindulasakor (Economic Policy and the First Five-Year Plan), 
Budapest, Kozgazdasagi es Jogi Konyvkiado, 1964. 


ment, etc.—was linked by these formulas to the size 
of the profit-sharing fund, from which managers 
would receive bonuses. Therefore, by manipulating 
the formulas (and thereby, the managers’ bonuses), 
the planners could regulate the flow of investment, 
the wage level, or the size of the labor force.® 

On the surface, the basic reform design seemed 
sound enough. First, it satisfied the ideological claim 
that no “return to capitalism” was involved. Not only 
did “state ownership of the means of production” 
remain intact, but the state retained the initiative in 
the economy—regulating the planned market by 
new, indirect methods. Second, the NEM purported 
to enlist individual initiative—through the profit- 
sharing fund—as a powerful new instrument of eco- 
nomic development. 

The reform, however, suffered from two funda- 
mental flaws. First, although it was supposedly 
based ‘on the idea that the national interest would be 
served by permitting people to make independent 
economic decisions on the basis of personal material 
interest, the authorities were not really prepared to 
grant this independence. Individuals soon discovered 
that the “indirect” regulators severely curtailed their 
independence, and that the market—which was sup- 
posed to be the arena and testing ground of their 
decisions—was hardly a genuine market, but merely 
a manipulated framework. They were forced to 
adapt economic decisions to the constraints of this 
framework, although they certainly tried to manipu- 
late it in their own interests—this being the only 
kind of “independent” action left open to them. 

The second and more crucial flaw was not some- 
thing in the NEM itself, but rather the fact that there 
was no accompanying program of political reform. In 
the realm of politics, there was to be no extension of 
individual autonomy, no expansion of human rights 
—in short, no real change in the individual’s subju- 
gation to the state. Decentralization of economic de- 
cision-making, if it is to be effective, requires a par- 
allel extension of democratic political rights in order 
to convince people that they have a real and respon- 
sible role in society. However, to accept this would 
have meant to renounce absolute political power, 
and this the Hungarian regime was not prepared 
to do. This basic moral flaw haunted the “new 
‘economic mechanism,” distorting the rules of the 


€ The functioning of the regulators is described in detail Dy Endre 
Megyeri in his book, Jovede/mezoseg es vailia/ati erdekeltseg az U/ 
mechanizmusban (Profitability and Enterprise Interests in the New 
Economic Mechanism), Budapest, Kozgazdasagi es Jog! Konyvkiado, 
1969. 


new system and corrupting the people involved in it. | 
This was apparent in a series of glaring mistakes 
in the preparations for and staging of the economic 
reforms, as well as in their implementation. 

The first miscalculation was an error in timing. 
The NEM was launched in 1968, the third year of 
the 1966-70 Hungarian Five-Year Plan. This plan, 
which had been conceived and prepared during 
1964 and 1965 (when economic reform was only in 
its embryonic stage), reflected the attitudes and 
priorities of the traditional command economy. 
Hence, it conformed to the old economic policy of 
extensive rather than intensive development of the 
economy and thus clashed with the reform’s empha- 
Sis on efficiency and increases in productivity.’ 

Furthermore, the state—anxious to ensure that 
the replacement of directives by indirect regulators 
would not loosen its control over individual enterpris- 
es—had effected a series of mergers in 1967 which 
drastically reduced the number of enterprises. The 
result was the highest degree of industrial concen- 
tration in any East European country.* This placed 
the majority of Hungarian enterprises in a monopo- 
listic position and virtually eliminated the possibility 


? Bela Csikos-Nagy admits this mistake in his book, Magyar 
gazdasagpolitika (Hungarian Economic Policy), Budapest, Kossuth, 
1971, pp. 364-65. 

® In 1967, Hungarian industrial enterprises had the following 


distribution by size of work force: 9.7 percent of the enterprises 
employed less than 500 workers each; 55.8 percent employed from 
500 to 5,000; and 34.5 percent employed more than 5,000 workers 
See Kosponti statisztikai idoszaki koziemenyek (Budapest), No. 3, 
1967. 


The Szekesfehervar light metals plant, reportedly the 
largest of its kind in Central Europe—an example of 
Hungarian industrial concentration. 


—From Sowiet Union (Moscow), November 1971, inside cower 
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that competition might exercise a disciplinary influ- 
ence on enterprise decisions. 

The party leadership was also concerned that in- 
troduction of the NEM might generate mass unem- 
ployment in Hungary and hence lead to political insta- 
bility. It therefore carefully built various “brakes” 
into the system (e.g., special new subsidies were 
granted to unprofitable industrial branches, and the 
so-called ‘‘wage-level system” of 1968 encouragéd 
managers to retain their labor force) to prevent radi- 
cal shifts in the utilization of manpower. This had 
the unfortunate result of blocking the necessary 
structural reorganization of industry—/.e., the ex- 
pansion of modern, profitable branches and the con- 
traction of inefficient branches. Ironically, the fears 
of unemployment resulted from serious miscalcula- 
tions. First, the fact that the economy continued its 
pursuit of extensive development under the 
1966-70 plan generated a great demand for labor. 
More important, a careful study of Hungarian demo- 
graphic trends, particularly the impact of the liberal- 
ized abortion law of 1956, would have indicated that 
the annual supply of new labor would rise very 
slowly after 1968 and drop sharply in the 1970's. 


A “Phony Market”’ 


The party’s concern with maintaining central con- 
trol over the economy was also evident in the role 
accorded prices and profits in the NEM. Instead of 
creating a genuine market where the decisions of 
sellers and buyers would be regulated by prices 
based on costs and the relation between supply 
and demand, the reforms created what amounted 
to a “phony market.” Due to the continuation of 
the policy of extensive development and the practi- 
cal absence of competition, this became a seller’s 
market, allowing the consumer little chance to 
register his preference. The dual price system con- 
tinued to operate—with a separate price scale for 
producers and consumers, the state bridging the 
gap by its turnover tax or by price subsidies.? In 
each case, prices bore little relation to costs. In 
the consumer sector, a three-tier system was _ in- 
troduced, comprising fixed prices, “limit” prices 
(allowed to fluctuate within centrally prescribed 
upper and lower limits), and free prices. However, 
es Ba. ET tn a ll a RL ah Ol aan ak Ot ad Le 

9 |lf the producer’s price was considered too low, the turnover tax 
was added to make the item more expensive to the consumer. If the 


price was too high, the government subsidized the producer in 
order to keep down the price paid by the consumer. 
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the number of items in the last category was quite 
small, and the promised gradual expansion of the 
list failed to materialize. 

The major innovation in the field of pricing was 
the decision to permit enterprises to fix the prices 
they charged other producing firms (with the ex- 
ception of the prices for most raw materials—which 
were set by the state). This, however, led to new 
distortions as monopolistic sellers increased prices 
at will. These prices were passed on—where possi- 
ble—by the purchasing firms, generating a strong | 
inflationary trend throughout industry. All enter- | 
prises able to raise prices reaped windfall profits; 
other enterprises, whose prices were fixed by the 
State or which enjoyed a lesser degree of monopoly, 
suffered losses. In order to eliminate this discrep- 
ancy and to prevent bankruptcies, the state taxed 
the profitable firms and subsidized the unprofitable 
ones. On top of this, the state had to subsidize con- 
sumer industries in order to prevent the inflationary 
prices from being passed on to the general popu- 
lace. “Profitable” enterprises paid bonuses to man- 
agement and workers from the profits which re- 
mained after taxes, whereas “unprofitable” enter- | 
prises paid bonuses out of fictitious “profits” created | 
by the state subsidies. Since no distinction was 
drawn between the bonuses paid in the two types of 
firms, the bonus system failed to perform its desig- 
nated function of rewarding economic efficiency and 
entrepreneurship. 

In order to confine the impact of inflation to the 
enterprises and the state budget, the planners ad- 
justed their indirect regulators in such a way as to 
prevent wage increases and thereby curb inflation- 
ary consumer demand. (The subservient trade 
unions contributed to this effort by dutifully abstain- 
ing from making demands for higher wages—a pos- 
ture which demonstrated the failure of a half-hearted 
reform of the unions.?°) The result was that a para- 
doxical situation developed: despite an imbalance 
between the dwindling supply of manpower and the 
steadily growing demand for labor, wages remained 
low. In the absence of rising labor costs, enterprise 
managers were not forced to make efficient, labor- 


10 To match the increased scope of authority of the enterprise 
managers, the government invested the trade unions with new rights 
to defenc the workers’ interests. The unions were to be consulted on 
every decision concerning working time, wages, and work conditions, 
with the right to exercise a veto in special cases. In practice, this veto 
has hardly been used in the last four years. See A munka 
torvenykonyve es vegrehejtasa (The Labor Decree and Its Execution), 
Budapest, Tancsics Kiado, 1971, pp. 335-41. 


aving investments; instead, each tried to expand 
is own enterprise's supply of cheap labor at the 
“expense of other enterprises. This aggravated labor 
ortages as workers shifted from job to job.!! The 
State reacted characteristically with a campaign to 
stop “erratic” labor migration and the “irresponsible 
actions” of the so-called “migratory birds,” but when 
this did not prove effective, it finally had to partially 
“reinstate controls on the movement of labor from 
enterprise to enterprise.!2 
The history of wage policy under the NEM is also 
illustrative of another trend in the reform—the 
steady modification and proliferation of indirect reg- 
ulators. These guidelines soon came to be viewed by 
the central planners as a substitute for the former 
binding directives; and the managers also clearly 
treated them as obligatory because bonuses were 
based upon complying with the terms set by the 
regulators. This, however, did not deter the manag- 
ers from contriving ways of bending or getting 
around the regulators, and the resulting actions 
often had undesired side-effects which had to be 
dealt with by a new set of regulators. For instance, 
the 1968-69 “wage-level system” set limits on the 
average wage level at enterprises,!? but the manag- 
ers contrived to pay their enterprises’ skilled man- 
power higher wages and still maintain a low average 
wage, by hiring large numbers of unskilled workers. 
The result was hidden unemployment and decreased 
productivity, which the planners attacked with a new 
regulator—wages paid newly hired workers were de- 
ducted from the profit-sharing fund.4* When new 
difficulties arose, still further revision was 
required.'® It was also found necessary to make 
exceptions for various industrial branches or even 
individual enterprises. Thus, ever more complicated, 


11 In the two-year period 1969-70, labor turnover was equivalent to 
80 percent of industrial workers changing their jobs. Karoly Hlogyik, 
“A munkaugyi helyzetrol”’ (On the Manpower Situation), Munkaugy/ 
szemie (Budapest), March 1971, p. 53. 

12 Compulsory labor-exchange was gradually reintroduced in 
different counties in the course of 1970 and, finally, in Budapest on 
October 24, 1970. Magyar hirlap (Budapest), Oct. 24, 1970. 

13 The Government Decree No. 11/1967 (on taxation and enterprise 
funds), Az uj gazdasagi mechanizmus jogszaba/gainak gyujtemenye. |. 
(Laws and Decrees of the New Economic Mechanism. Vol. !), 
Budapest, Kozgazdasagi es Jogi Konyvkiado, 1967. For details on the 
wage-level system, see pp. 511-14. 

14 Nepszava (Budapest), Dec. 7, 1969. The regulators took effect 
January 1, 1970. 

18 On January 1, 1971, the system was modified again. The 
profit-sharing fund was cut back by increased taxes on profits and 4 
new levy on wage increases. Enterprises with low profit-margins were 
hit hardest, but the expected shift of labor to more profitable 
enterprises was hindered by the reintroduction of compulsory 
labor-exchange. Nepszabadsag (Budapest), Nov. 18, 1970. 
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more detailed, and more circumscribing regulators 
were created—with the final denouement likely to be | 
the establishment of a special set of regulators for 
each enterprise, tantamount to reestablishment of 
the command economy. . 

The hope that the NEM might generate a flow of 
available investment funds into the most modern 
and productive industries also proved illusory. It has 
already been noted that the retention of an unrealis- 
tic pricing system and the continued payment of 
subsidies blurred the differences between dynamic | 
and unprofitable enterprises. Modernization of indus- 
try was also hindered by the credit monopoly of the 
central bank, and by refusal to allow foreign invest- 
ment capital to enter in any significant quantity. 
Although enterprises were to be allowed to plow a 
growing share of their profits into capital investment 
(thereby gradually reducing the investment role of 
the state), this process was also distorted by the 
system of prices and subsidies. The inflation in in- 
dustrial prices led to a tremendous increase in in- 
vestment costs, and the artificially low cost of labor 
encouraged managers to build new plants using 
more manpower and existing technology rather than 
to modernize production processes or develop new 
products. Expansion of plant capacity seemed to 
promise a larger scale of production and a bigger 
volume of profits. Thus, there was a tendency to start 
too many capital projects at the same time, a trend 
also fostered by the not unfounded expectation that 
the state would come to the rescue with new subsi- | 
dies if financial difficulties arose. The volume of un- 
finished capital projects increased year by year, and 
reconstruction was neglected. 


Foreign Trade Problems 


In the vital area of foreign trade (on which 40 
percent of Hungary's national income depends), the 
anticipated exposure of the economy to the salutary 
effects of genuine market forces was thwarted by 
two factors: first, the domestic structure and level of 
prices bore no relation whatsoever to prices abroad; 
and second, Hungary had to adapt the very structure 
and mechanism of its foreign trade to the rigid rules | 
of Comecon (the Council for Mutual Economic As- 
sistance). 

In trying to bridge the gap between domestic and 
world prices, the state introduced in 1968 a foreign- 
exchange multiplier (60 forints to the dollar, com- 
pared with an official exchange rate of 27 forints to | 
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Hungarian Premier Jeno Fock (right) arrives at Mos- 
cow’s Vnukovo Airport on March 27, 1972, for talks 
with USSR Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin (left) concern- 
ing Soviet-Hungarian economic, scientific and tech- 
nological cooperation and Budapest’s obligations 
under the Comecon integration program. 


—TASS via Sovfoto. 


the dollar) for trading firms.1®© This would have 


| been useful if the domestic price structure had not 


been so unrealistic and lopsided. Since the dollar- 
forint rate varied with practically every commodity 
group (not to mention the complications caused by 
price fluctuations abroad, which domestic prices 
were unable to follow), the idea of a general multi- 
plier proved futile, and the rate had to be varied for 
different branches of industry and even for different 
enterprises within a branch. In most cases, the state 


_ had to heavily subsidize the dollar rates because of 


disappointing export returns.!? Under these condi- 
tions, the government tended to export anything that 


| could be sold for hard currency in order to be able to 


Satisfy import requirements, even if this practice 
was done at the expense of domestic consumers. 
Forced adherence to the written and unwritten 


SS 


16 Under this system, a firm exporting goods at a price of $1 million 
would be credited with 60 million forints instead of the 27 million 


| forints it would have received at normal exchange rates. 


17 For a discussion of the problems in applying the foreign-exchange 
multiplier, see Dr. Imre Vincze, ‘‘Penzugyi tamogatasok a termelo 
agazatokban” (Financial Intervention in the Production Branches), 
Penzugyi szemie (Budapest), June 1970, pp. 452-64. 
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rules of Comecon has created additional foreign- 

trade difficulties for Hungary. A principal factor here 
is the so-called “dependence-ratio,” which has re- 
quired Hungary to conduct some 70 percent of its 
annual trade with Comecon partners—36 to 40 per- 
cent with the USSR alone.!® (Other Comecon mem- 
bers also adhere to a fairly high and constant “‘de- 
pendence-ratio’—with the notable exception of Ru- 
mania, which indicates that the ratio is maintained 
mainly for political reasons.) The great bulk of this 
trade is reguiated by bilateral governmental agree- 
ments negotiated without enterprise participation. 
Prices are much less important here than the rela- 
tive barter values of certain commodities in the 
Comecon area. The only reliable rate of exchange is 
“commodity versus commodity,” and prices are 
adapted to this principle. 

As long as Hungary remains so deeply involved in 
the Comecon system, its trade with the rest of the 
world remains restricted, and useful and profitable 
participation in the international division of labor is 
hardly possible. Hungary might attempt to remedy 
this situation in two ways: by reducing its involve- 
ment or by trying to change the system. The first | 
possibility is excluded for political reasons. The 
second was attempted, with no success, in early 
1969, when the Hungarian regime tabled its reform- 
model for Comecon.}9 In the so-called “integration 
dispute” that followed, the Russians succeeded in 
putting the Hungarian proposals on ice, and the 
Comecon integration program adopted in July 1971 
may well have increased Hungary’s dependence on 
the organization.?° 

Hungarian discontent with the implications of this 
dependence flared in March 1972. Upon his return 
from economic consultations in Moscow, Hungarian 
Premier Jeno Fock made a statement at Budapest 
airport in which he openly indicated that the USSR 
had proved reluctant to commit itself to the delivery 
—on a long-term basis—of the raw materials and 


18 Jeno Fock, speech delivered at meeting of Parliament with the 
economic managers, Magyar hirlap, Oct. 23, 1971. 

19 Rezso Nyers, ‘‘A szocialista integracio elmeleti es gyakorlati 
kerdesei”’ (Socialist Integration: Questions of Principle and Practice), 
speech at the Political Academy of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
Party, Jan. 22, 1969, in Nepszabadsag, Jan. 23, 1969. The ‘‘Nyers 
Model” offered a two-pronged approach toward integration: the gradual 
introduction of convertibility, Comecon price reform, and direct 
enterprise-to-enterprise deals, on the one hand; coordination of 
planning and establishment of supranational bodies, on the other. 
Nyers made it clear that Hungary gave priority to the first approach. 

20 Communique of Comecon’s Bucharest session, Nepszabadsag, 
July 30, 1971. A somewhat fuller version was issued by Agerpres (t! 
Romanian press agency) on July 29, 1971. 


needed by Hungarian industry.2 Any Soviet 
Sut in these absolutely essential supplies would 
cause Hungary’s long-range economic plans to col- 
apse like a house of cards. A more likely develop- 
ent may be that Hungary will get the required 
deliveries—but at a price. Not only could the Soviet 
nion raise the barter value of its raw materials, but 
it has already insisted that Hungary “fulfill its role 
the integration program,” i.e., commit its limited 
capital resources to the construction of a huge steel 
plant near Kursk and the development of the West 
Siberian oilfields.?2 


risis and Retreat 


The cumulative effects of the inherent weak- 
esses of the economic reform and the adverse for- 
ign trade situation of Hungary forced the govern- 
ent to resort to increasingly centralistic policies 
during 1971. Thus, far from letting up on the eco- 
omic “brakes” (as prescribed in the NEM’s original 
imetable), the party had to increase state interven- 
on—modifying the regulators to curb excessive en- 
ferprise investments, placing a credit ban on new 
nvestments in June, and limiting the mobility of 
abor.23 However, these expedients failed to stave 
off a serious economic crisis. At the end of October, 
a special conference—attended by managers, econ- 
omists, party leaders, and members of the govern- 
ent—was held in Budapest, at which Premier Fock 
gave an unusually frank and gloomy account of the 
economic situation and called for ‘fundamental deci- 
sions” in the realm of economic policy.** 

Actually, Fock only called attention to the tips of 
he iceberg, but his revelations and subsequent 
statements by others provide adequate testimony to 
he general inefficiency and disequilibrium afflicting 
e Hungarian economy under the NEM. Despite re- 
strictive state policies, investment spending in 1971 
aced out of control, far exceeding the state plan 


21 Nepszabadsag, March 30, 1972 (broadcast in a fuller version 

py Radio Budapest on March 29, 1972). 

22 /zvestia (Moscow), March 30, 1972. Reference to participation in 
the Kursk deal was made as early as August 31, 1970, by Jozsef 
ocsis, Hungarian Deputy Minister of Metallurgy and Machine Building 
{Radio Budapest). See also Pravda (Moscow), Aug. 7, 1971. On 
ungarian participation in exploitation of Siberian oil, see Vnesnniaia 
orgoviia (Moscow), No. 1, 1971. 

23 See Nepszabadsag, Nov. 19, 1971, and interview with Imre Pargi, 
irman of the State Planning Commission, Tarsada/m/ szem/e 
Budapest), January 1972. 

24 Loc. cit. supra. See also Nepszabadsag for Oct. 23 and 24, 1971. 


and available resources. A total of 106 billion forints | 
was expended, of which more than 80 percent was 
tied up in unfinished projects.28 Many enterprises 
went into bankruptcy because of this overspending, 
imposing a heavy burden on the state budget.** As 
the supply of labor decreased, the manpower situa- 
tion grew chaotic. The result was an erratic and 
extensive mobility of labor and a gradual decline of 
worker morale and discipline. At the same time 
there was considerable hidden unemployment. The 
reform’s objective of closing unprofitable enterprises 
was not met, and state subsidies amounted to 53 
bilion forints in. 1971, compared to 35 billion forints 
in 1968.?7 

In foreign trade, Hungary ended 1971 with a defi- 
cit of 6.5 billion forints, another all-time record. 
Even if one discounts the 3.4 billion-forint deficit in 
the trade with Comecon (where such an imbalance is 
Hungary’s only way of recovering its former trade 
surplus from its Communist partners), there remains 
a critical 3.1-billion-forint deficit in trade with hard- 
currency areas. This exceeds the total deficit of 2.8 
billon registered for all of 1964-67 (/.e., the last 
four years before the NEM was introduced.)?* Im- 
ports from the developed countries grew rapidly 
(partly because of Hungarian overinvestment), while 
Budapest's exports to those countries fell by eight 
percent. 

None of these phenomena was a unique product 
of 1971. Overinvestment was typical not only of 
1971 but of 1970 and some years before. Manpower 
shortages have been a chronic problem for Hungary. 
Trade with the West has closed with a deficit not 
only in 1971 but, with the exception of 1969, in 
every other year since 1958. The extravagance of 
state subsidies has been a feature of Hungarian eco- 
nomic life ever since the command economy was 
established in 1949. Clearly, the crisis of 1971 was 
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25 /bid., Oct. 23, 1971. 

26 In 1971, some 106 industrial enterprises had to be renabilitated 
by the state at a total cost of 3.3 billion forints Geza Pronaszka, 

“A yallalati eladosodas okai’’ (Why They Are Running into Debts), 
Penzugyi szemie, August-September 1971 

2? Magyar hirlap, Sept. 28 and 29, 1971. 

28 Statisztikai havi kozlemenyek (Warsaw), January 1972, pp. 88-89 
Hungary's deteriorating terms of trade with non-socialist countries 
are shown in the following data drawn from the above source and the 
annual volumes of Statisztikai evkonyv (Statistical Yearbook), 
Budapest, for 1964-70: 


Exports Deficit Deficit as 
(mil. torints) (mil, torints) % of exports 
1964-67 22,515 2,801 124 
1968-71 29,734 4,473 15.0 
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only a particularly glaring manifestation of anom- 
alies which date back to the “old mechanism” of the 
centralized command system. Because it was an at- 
tempt to modify rather than do away with these old 
conditions, the NEM was doomed to failure. 

The Hungarian government responded to this la- 
test crisis with new restrictive measures which took 
effect on January 1, 1972. These steps not only 
froze the program of economic reform but involved a 
partial reintroduction of central controls. Investment 
expenditures for 1972 were to be held at 1971 liev- 
els, and the share of investment financed by the 
enterprises was to be cut back. A new state bank 
was set up for the purpose of handling the increased 


| government share of investment. The ban on credit 


for additional enterprise capital outlays was also ex- 
tended. To stem the spiraling trade deficit, the gov- 
ernment proposed to cut the import of Western con- 
sumer goods by some 25 percent in 1972.29 As a 
result of the shortage of manpower, the 1971 re- 
Strictions on labor mobility were extended through 
1972, and a concerted drive was launched to 
Strengthen work discipline and to revive “socialist 
emulation” in the factories.3° 

The regime also felt compelled finally to pass on 
some of the burden of inflation in industrial prices to 
the consuming public. Prices on building materials 


_ were allowed to rise 30 percent, and prices on all 
_ imported consumer goods except “basic necessities” 
_were also raised.3! To make these increases some- 


what more palatable, the government moved to close 
the widening income gap between a prosperous mi- 
nority and the great majority of Hungarians by 
imposing a new income tax which claims practically 
all income in excess of 10,000 forints (or roughly 
370 dollars) a month.?2 

Available data for 1972 indicate that this restric- 
tive program has not been very effective. State sub- 
Sidies and investment outlays in the first quarter 
were higher than in the comparable period of 1971: 
the trade deficit with the West during the first half of 
1972 was down from 1971 but remained higher than 
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29 Speech by Istvan Szurdi, Minister of Internal Trade at Budapest 
conference on internal trade of November 29, 1971. Nepszabadsag, 
Nov. 30; 1971, and Radio Budapest on the same date. 

3° See Nepszabadsag, Dec. 5, 1971, and Nepszava, Jan. 12, 1972. 

31 Nepszabadsag, Jan. 1, 1972. The increases took effect on 


| January 1 and February 1, 1972, respectively. 


32 Anticipating this policy, the police in the second half of 1971 
began to interview people who had bought a new apartment or 
automobile—for the purpose of determining the source of their 
finances. 
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restrictive measures may prove insufficient to restore 
at least a temporary balance in the Hungaria 
economy. 

The sorry pass to which the NEM has come ig 
perhaps highlighted by a relatively minor govern§ 
ment decision—its ban on the industrial activities o : 
consumer cooperatives. These auxiliary production 
operations, run as semi-private units, had prove 
capable of earning surprisingly large profits (and of 
successfully attracting labor with the offer of hight 
wages) because of their ability to satisfy consume 
demand and to operate efficiently. In justifying its 
ban, the government explained that “state industr 
should be protected from this unfair competition.” 34 
It is truly ironic that the cooperatives’ industrial op 
erations should be accused of competing unfair| 
merely because they have prospered by being re- 
sponsive to the forces of the marketplace, thus dem- 
onstrating the promising potential of genuine eco- 
nomic reform. 


} 
in the first half of 1970.33 Thus, even the recenj 
| 
| 


The Present Outlook 


As one attempts to assess the future course of the 
NEM, it is necessary not only to recall the fundamen- 
tal political limitations which the Hungarian regime 
placed on the reform from the outset, but also to 
consider the current state of the Hungarian economy 
and the changed environment in Eastern Europe. 
Three major stumbling blocks can be discerned, 
which, in combination or separately, could force the 
abandonment of the whole experiment. 

The first obstacle is the major difficulty Hungary 
faces in attempting to achieve a rapid and continu- 
ing economic growth. With investments and imports 
curbed, with the supply of labor expected to decline, 
and with the inflow of foreign capital more or less 
excluded (in fact, Hungary may have to export capi- 
tal to the USSR), future growth is indeed very prob- | 
lematic. Should it fail to produce the promised | 
growth performance, the NEM may be put aside in. 
favor of more coercive measures. | 
enn ent ere thee A ee 

33 For the data on subsidies and investments, see Rezso Nyers, 
“Gazdasagi helyzetunk es fejlodesunk” (Our Economic Situation and 
Development), Nepszabadsag, April 30, 1972. Foreign trade statistics 
for the first half of 1972 were revealed by Jozsef Biro, Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Trade, at a July 19th press conference 
(Vilaggazdasag [Budapest] July 20, 1972). 

34 Speech by Lajos Feher, member of the HSWP Political Committee 


at the Parliament session of September 22, 1971. Nepszabadsag, 
Sept. 23, 1971. 


The second danger is inherent in the new mecha- 
ism itself. As it becomes obvious that neither liber- 
ization nor genuine decentralization is in sight, and 
as the state gradually reintroduces controls and re- 
trictions on economic activity, a final corruption 
d degeneration of the reform is likely to set in. 
Finally, changing conditions and relationships 
ithin Eastern Europe will doubtless have their 
Mpact on the Hungarian reforms. When the NEM 
as launched in 1968, the international outlook 
seemed favorable for such an undertaking. The Rus- 
sians—themselves toying with reformist ideas— 
seemed relatively tolerant; Czechoslovakia had al- 
bady introduced its ‘“‘new economic model”; and the 
isino-Soviet rift had not yet posed any serious chal- 
enge to Soviet domination in Eastern Europe. The 
picture is quite different today. “Integration” has re- 
placed “reform” as the catchword in Eastern Europe, 
and the Hungarians have had to shelve their hopes 
for reforms within Comecon. The Czechoslovak re- 
orm has been ruthlessly rooted out by military inter- 
ention, which serves as a warning to Budapest to 
avoid far-reaching experimentation. Finally, the 
hinese have challenged Soviet control in the Bal- 
ans—which has led the Kremlin to establish even 
stricter rules of conformity among its allies. 

The Hungarian regime was able to muddle ahead 
ith its imperfect reforms in the first years of the 
EM, when the innovations generated sufficient eco- 
omic growth to stave off political instability, divi- 


Selected Data on the Hungarian Economy 
(in percent, except where noted) 


Prior to Reform Under the NEM 


(1964-67) (1968-71) 

Growth of national income 22.2 24.7 
Rise in productivity 21.9 14.0 
Total investment (bil. forints) 219.7 349.6 
Increase in investment over 

preceding four-year total 22.9 59.1 
Increase in investment per 

one-percent increase in 

national income 1.03 2.39 
Increase in investment per 

one-percent increase in 

productivity 1.05 4.33 
SOURCE: Statisztikai evkonyv (Statistical Yearbook), Budapest, for 


the years 1964 through 1970, and the report on the 1971 budget 
delivered to the National Assembly on December 20 (broadcast by 
MTlI, Budapest, the same day). 


sion within the ruling party, and intervention from 
outside. However, this guarantee no longer exists 
with the economy in serious trouble. Since truly radi- 
cal reforms are precluded by current political reali- 
ties in Eastern Europe, there seems to be no choice 
for Hungary but to revert to more authoritarian, cen- 
tralistic policies, even though they hold little prom- 
ise for significantly improving economic perform- 
ance in the foreseeable future. 
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The Communist Powers 


and the Middle East 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The last few years have witnessed a major increase in the involvement 
of the Communist powers in Middle Eastern affairs. Each of the following articles explores a 
pertinent aspect of that evolving situation. Mr. Campbell analyzes various threads of Soviet 
policy to determine whether Moscow has a “grand design” in the area. Mr. Adie examines 
China’s approach to the Middle East since the Cultural Revolution, viewing present-day 


policies in broad historical perspective. 


Moscow's Purposes 


By John C. Campbell 


he growing Soviet presence in the Mediterra- 

nean, the Middle East, and the Indian Ocean 

has produced in the West a variety of explana- 
tions and reactions. The latter range from alarm to 
vague concern to complacency. The former may flow 
from a general view of Soviet policy in the Brezhnev 
era (and before) or from a specific preoccupation 
with interests that are obviously affected—Western 
defense, concern for Israel or for the Arabs or for a 
settlement between them, access to Middle East oil, 
or whatever. 

If a Soviet grand strategy exists, then we must 
assume that the separate pieces of Soviet policy 
here and there in the Middle East are logically re- 
lated to it. It is unrewarding to proceed from theory 
—from the sacred texts of Leninism on the inevita- 
ble triumph of communism or the pronouncements 
an a RL ai A ls ll saan ih ly 
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of party congresses and leaders about national liber- 


ation movements and progress on the road to social- | 


ism in the Third World, or even from some mechani- 


cal concept of the balance of power. One has to look | 


at specific developments in the Middle East itself to 
see where this “presence” is, of what it consists, and 
against whom it is directed; what the commitments 
and the means to back them up are; what risks are 
being taken, and where their limits are. Finally, one 
has to try to measure the importance of the region, 
in Soviet eyes, in relation to other Soviet interests, 
foreign and domestic. 

In contrast to Europe, where the Soviet leaders 
have chosen a policy of stabilization and détente, the 
Middle East has presented a shifting political scene 
in which the USSR is engaged in an active political 
and military competition with the United States 
which both sides frankly admit is dangerous to world 
peace. In contrast to Southeast Asia, where the So- 
viet leaders, although virtually compelled to support 
North Vietnam and oppose the United States for rea- 
sons of solidarity with a Communist state and of 
competition with China, have limited their involve- 
ment, the Middle East has witnessed such a heavy 
concentration of Soviet effort and such deep Soviet 
involvement as to suggest that the leaders in 


see vital interests at stake. In contrast to 
2ir game in South Asia, where they chose to back 
dia—the stronger party—and made notable gains 
small risk, in the Middle East they have sided with 
ab states of proven weakness and instability. 
k The inevitable question is: Why? Before attempt- 
ing to deal with it, we should have before us a brief 
{if necessarily oversimplified) description of the po- 
sition that the Soviet Union has attained in the Mid- 
die East. What has it gained in military positions, 
political influence, and general prestige? How solid 
is the foundation on which these gains rest? 
The recent action of Egypt, in requesting the 

withdrawal of most of the Soviet military advisers 
‘and experts, appears to have posed that last ques- 
‘tion in stark form. This dramatic move and the cir- 
‘cumstances surrounding it are not yet sufficiently 
‘clear to enable us to reach firm conclusions on their 
‘meaning. As an expression of nationalism, it can 
hardly be overestimated. Some call it a historic turn- 
ing point, a basic shift in the balance of power, 
indicating that the Soviet position in the Middle East 
has passed its apogee and can only decline hence- 
forward. Others pass it off as a temporary setback, 
or even as a sly game of collusion. Probably neither 
interpretation is correct. Rather than attempt rash 
prediction, it seems wise to look at these recent 
events in the context of the whole pattern of Soviet 
relations with the Middle East. 


The Military Picture 


The Soviet military presence has consisted mainly 
of ships on the high seas, naval and air facilities, 
bases, advisory missions, military supply programs, 
and, until recently, limited combat forces in Egypt. 
(Thus far, we do not know whether all those forces 
are being permanently withdrawn, along with other 
“advisers,” at Egypt’s request; if so, the Soviet pres- 
ence is diminished, though by no means ended.) 

The growth of Soviet naval strength in the Medi- 
terranean from practically nothing in the early 
1960's to a permanent squadron which at times has 
numbered more than 60 ships has been the most 
spectacular advance.' This squadron has the use of 


1 Michael Salomon, Méditerranée rouge, Paris, Robert Laffont, 
1970, pp. 87-95; Lawrence L. Whetten, “The Military Consequences 
of Mediterranean Super Power Parity,"’ New Middle East (London), 
November 1971, pp. 14-25; J. C. Hurewitz, “Changing Military 
Perspectives in the Middle East,” in Paul Y. Hammond and 
Sidney S. Alexander, Eds., Political Dynamics in the Middle East, 
New York, Elsevier, 1972, pp. 72-85. 
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facilities for repair in certain Egyptian and Syrian 
ports and has perfected techniques of refueling and 
replenishment at sea. However, the effect of the in- | 
crease of the Soviet naval force on the military bal- 
ance has not been decisive, for the Soviet squadron 
is inferior to the US Sixth Fleet in striking power and 
could not last long in a direct test of strength, | 
though such a test is neither sought nor likely to | 
take place. Nonetheless, the Soviet squadron has 
compelled American and NATO naval forces to take | 
account of it. Soviet and Western writers have | 
argued that its mere presence may rule out unilat- | 
eral moves by US forces such as the landings in | 
Lebanon in 1958.? Above all, it proclaims to all na- 
tions that the Mediterranean is not an American 
lake, that another great power is there. The effects | 
have been evident not only on Arab states but on the | 
political calculations and policies of NATO countries, 
of Yugoslavia and Albania, and especially of states 
like Cyprus and Malta, former strongpoints of the 
Western defense system.? ) 
In the Indian Ocean, the trend has been similar, 
although there the wide expanses of water and the 
near-absence of naval power exercised by anybody 
make for a less concentrated rivalry and a more 
attenuated connection between warships and politi- 
cal influence. This is not to say that American au- 
thorities have not been concerned about Soviet naval 
visits to the Persian Gulf or East Africa, and espe- | 
cially about possible Soviet bases in India following 
Moscow's strong support of India against Pakistan 
and the bilateral security treaty of August 1971, or 
that Soviet authorities have not been concerned 
about US submarines in the Indian Ocean capable of | 
launching nuclear missiles into Soviet territory.* 


TT 


2 See A. K. Kislov, “SShA v Sredizemnomore: novye reainosti,” 
SShA (Moscow), April 1972, pp. 35-36; Bernard Lewis, “The Great 
Powers, the Arabs and Israelis," Foreign Affairs (New York), 
July 1969, p. 644; J. C. Hurewitz, /oc. cit., pp. 79-80. However, 
Admiral Elmo Zumwalt, US Chief of Naval Operations, believes that 
the Sixth Fleet could still act as it did in 1958 (US News and 
World Report (Washington, DC), Sept. 13, 1971, pp. 72-77), and much 
has been made of its influence on the outcome of the Syria-Jordan 
crisis of 1970. 

3On the balance of forces and its consequences, see E. Novoseltsev 
and David Prygov, “SShA i Sredizemnomore,” in Yu. P. Davydov 
and V. S. Rudnev, Eds., SShA: Regionainye problemy vnesnne: 
politiki, Moscow, Nauka, 1971, pp. 56-59 

4 Geoffrey Jukes, “The Soviet Union and the Indian Ocean,” 
Survival (London), November 1971, p. 371; Oles Smolansky, 
“Soviet Entry into the Indian Ocean: An Analysis,” unpublished 
paper presented at the Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, Georgetown University, March 18-19, 1971, pp. 6 and 8; 
Yurii Tomikin, “Indiiski Okean v aggressivnykn planakn 
imperializma,” Mirovaia ekonomika i mezndunarodnie otnosheniia 
(Moscow), August 1971, pp. 20-22, 27. ; 
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A Kola-class destroyer leads the way as three Soviet 
warships pass through the Bosphorus on their way 
to the Mediterranean in June 1967. 


—Wide World Photos. 


The new Soviet naval strategy, of course, is not 
chopped into geographical segments. The forces in 
the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean serve the 
general aim, pursued since the early 1960's, of mak- 
ing the Soviet Union a global naval power capable 
of flexing its muscles on all the world’s seas. In that 
context, too, it is worth mentioning some physical 
barriers. The Mediterranean is a highway to the 
oceans; however, it is an inland sea with narrow 
openings. Between it and Soviet home ports in the 
Black Sea lie the Turkish Straits, long coveted by 
Russian governments but now firmly in the physical 
possession of the Turks. At the moment, both the 
Soviet Union and Turkey are observing the Montreux 
Convention. But the Soviets cannot be sure of 
Turkey’s cooperation in all circumstances; thus, the 
Soviet naval position depends uniquely on Soviet 
relations with Turkey. 

At the eastern end of the Mediterranean, the exit 
to the Red Sea and Indian Ocean has been closed 
since 1967; the Suez Canal serves not as an inter- 
national waterway but as an antitank ditch between 
two armies. The Soviet Union undoubtedly would 
like to see the canal reopened. However, it has not 
pursued an active policy to that end for the simple 
reason that it could not bring about Israel’s with- 
drawal except on terms unacceptable to its Egyptian 
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ally. The US proposal for an “interim solution” to they 
Arab-lsraeli conflict—whereby Israel would movel 
back from the Canal to another defensive line i 
the Sinai and allow the Canal to reopen for all ships 
including its own—would suit Soviet maritime anc 
Strategic interests, but this proposal is now festooned 
with all the intractable issues which have made a 
permanent settlement impossible and on which nei 
ther great power chooses to push its local ally to 
accept a compromise. So the Soviets are denied the | 
direct route that they would like to have in moving#} 
ships between the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean. 

The western end of the Mediterranean has al 
wider gate than the eastern end. However, Western 
positions at Gibraltar and Rota afford the means of 
surveillance, and Western air and naval capabilities 
provide the means of control. 

One can foresee possible additional gains in the 
Soviet military position: more surface ships and 
submarines in the Mediterranean, more naval and 
air facilities along the North African littoral, the 
neutralization of Cyprus and Malta as bases avail- 
able to Western forces, perhaps a reopening of the 
Suez Canal, the use of bases along the Red Sea, 
and stronger forces in the Indian Ocean. But it is 
hard to see such gains upsetting the military balance 
in those regions or permitting Soviet forces safely | 
to engage in military interventions, unless the United 
States deliberately chose a policy of withdrawal or 
unless there were a total change in the political 
balance on which American interests so largely 
depend. We must presume that the Soviet political 
leaders know these things, despite the loud talk of | 
their admirals about fighting the imperialists on all 
the seas. 


| 
| 
| 
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Political Strategy 


It is for these reasons that the essence of 
the Soviet Union's policy, and of the gains it has 
made, is primarily political. Political success in the 
Arab world in the period of Nikita Khrushchev opened 
the way for the development of military positions by 
his successors, and those positions, besides being 
usetul for further political gains, continue to require 
an adequate political foundation for their very 
existence. 

Soviet political strategy in Stalin’s last years 
was extraordinarily passive in the wake of his failure 
to break into Iran, Turkey, Greece and the Mediter- 


anean during the period at the close of World War II: 
fter his death, it emerged along two main lines. The 
t was to reduce Western commitments and influ- 
in the countries on the Soviet Union’s southern 
orders, Turkey and Iran. This policy had its periods 
threat and subversion, as well as of détente, and 
ometimes it combined all three; but by the mid- 
960’s the watchwords were normalization and 
sooperation. The second line was to support Arab 
aationalism and radical Arab regimes in their con- 
icts with the Western powers and with Israel. Here 
e successes were more spectacular, and the gains 
ade at Western expense were more serious. 
These were not separate policies. Moscow is often 
iven great credit for having “leapfrogged” the West- 
n-allied ‘‘northern tier” to establish Soviet influ- 
nce in the Arab world where the West was vulnera- 
ple. Yet the Soviet leaders were not so taken with 
eir successes in Cairo and Damascus that they 
ailed to keep in their vision the Middle East region 
s a whole. Where there were differences within the 
Soviet leadership about how far to go in commit- 
ents to Arab states—and there were such differ- 
es, certainly during Khrushchev’s last year in 
ower and probably on subsequent occasions5—the 
tate of relations with Turkey and Iran was not an 
relevant consideration. Brezhnev and his col- 
agues, in scaling down Khrushchev’s far-flung ad- 
enturism in the Third World to concentrate particu- 
ar attention on the Middle East, have shown their 
awareness of that fact, as will be demonstrated in 
the following discussion of Moscow’s bilateral rela- 
tions with Iran, Turkey, and the Arab states. 


Turkey. What political gains have they made in 
urkey? Under the banner of normalization, they have 
drawn the Turks away from rigid conformity with 
American policies and strategies. In many ways, they 
ere knocking at an open door, for the Turks not 
only were already questioning the need for policies 
of cold-war firmness at a time when their allies in 
Western Europe were preaching and practicing 
détente, but were looking askance at American poli- 
cies which included withdrawal of missiles from 
Turkey, decreasing levels of military and economic 
aid, and an unwillingness to support Turkey’s posi- 
tion in the dispute over Cyprus. Even so, the Soviets 
were quick to move. 

On the diplomatic front, the two countries have 


EE 


5 Nadav Safran, ‘“‘How Long Will Sadat Last? Moscow's Not-So-Secret 
Wish,” New Middie East, March/April 1972, p. 7. 


exchanged numerous high-leve! visits since 1964. 
The Soviet Union has repeatedly proclaimed its re- | 
spect for Turkish independence and its agreement | 
with the principle that no settlement of the Cyprus | 
question should ignore the rights of the Turkish | 
community there (a principle that Moscow has not 
found inconsistent with continued support of Cyprus’ | 
President Makarios). The two countries have con- | 
cluded several economic agreements, including | 
some which provide for Soviet supply of plants and 
equipment on liberal terms of credit.* In 1970, the | 
Turkish government agreed to allow the Soviets to 
move arms over Turkish roads to Syria and Iraq, an | 
extraordinary concession that would not have been 
dreamt of a few years before. 

Nevertheless, there is no Soviet military aid pro- 
gram, no military cooperation. Moscow has gained | 
no influence over the basic foreign policy of Turkey, | 
which continues its solidarity with NATO. And Tur- 
key’s internal troubles have not proved easy to turn 
to Soviet advantage. | 

Since the overthrow of the Menderes government 
in 1960, Turkey has been unable to stabilize its 
political system. The interim military regime handed | 
the running of affairs back to the politicians under a 
democratic constitution, but feuds and factionalism 
deprived successive governments of stability. Mean- 
while, the vociferous Turkish Labor Party, helped by 
many leftist intellectuals, had some success in dis- | 
crediting the government and turning discontent 
against the United States and its military presence, 
i.e., its installations and personnel stationed on 
Turkish territory and its ships and sailors visiting 
Turkish ports. The growing trend toward violence— 
especially by terrorists of the extreme Left, who pro- 
voked counterviolence from the extreme Right—fi- 
nally induced the senior military officers to step in 
and, without abrogating the constitution, rule 
through governments basically responsible to them 
alone. The generals worry about possible subversion 
by Communists, Maoists, Palestinian-trained terror- 
ists, Kurdish nationalists, or anybody else, and they 


see a link between terrorism at home and plotting 


abroad. 
No one has produced evidence to connect Moscow 


with these activities, but good relations do not flour- | 


6 George Lenczowski, Soviet Advances in the Middle East, 
Washington, DC, American Enterprise institute for Public Policy 
Research, 1971, p. 52. Through 1969, Soviet economic aid to 
Turkey totaled $376 million. US Department of State, Communist 
States and Developing Countries: Aid and Trade in 1970, Sept. 22, 
1971, p. 4. 
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ish in such an atmosphere. It should be, and proba- 
bly is, evident to the Soviet leaders that, while pru- 
dence might dictate that they always be ready to capi- 


| talize on a breakdown of authority in Turkey, their 


public line has been the right one—that the Soviet 


| interest for the foreseeable future is in an independ- 
' ent Turkey which will in due course assert its full 
| independence of NATO and of Washington. A Turkey 


moving toward neutralism might be much more sub- 
ject to Soviet pressures and blandishments—in a sit- 


_ uation where Moscow would also enjoy a broader 


scope for maneuver in the Middle East as a whole. 


Iran. In Iran, Soviet policy has been similar to that 


_ vis-a-vis Turkey, though the pattern and the circum- 


stances have differed. Ever since his victory over 


| Muhammad Musaddiq in 1953, the Shah has been 


_ the real ruler of the country. His frankly pro-Western 
policies and Soviet tactics of threat and subversion 


for many years fed upon each other. Yet there were 
occasional signs, even in the 1950’s, of Soviet 
awareness of an alternative course. 

In 1958, after the Baghdad Pact had lost one of 


_ its original members (Iraq) and had been reconsti- 


tuted as the Central Treaty Organization, the United 


States decided to conclude bilateral security agree- 


ments with each of the remaining Middle Eastern 
members. For Turkey and Pakistan, already in the 


_ Western alliance system through NATO and SEATO 


respectively, this was not so important a step. For 
lran, it was, for it marked Teheran’s initial accept- 


_ance of a formal treaty link with the United States 
_that resembled an alliance, though the obligations 


_were loosely defined. Moscow took this occasion to 
_try to move Iran back from its Western alignment 


toward a more neutral position and offered to sign a 
nonaggression pact. The Shah seriously considered 
the offer, somewhat to the embarrassment of his 


| American friends; however, he ultimately decided to 


Sign the agreement with the United States.? The 
circumstances of the time, especially the rising So- 


_viet influence in Iraq and elsewhere in the Arab 
_ world, were such as to emphasize lran’s need for 


continued American support. But the episode was 
instructive. It showed both Moscow’s capacity for 
flexibility in dealing with Iran and the Shah’s awak- 
ening confidence in his ability to maneuver between 
the great powers. 

By the mid-1960’s, Iran had established a remark- 


re 


7 Richard W. Cottam, Nationalism in Iran, Pittsburgh, University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1964, pp. 239-42. 


able record of political stability and economic ad- 
vance, thanks largely to oil revenues and to the 
Shah’s political skills. In 1967, the American techni- 
cal and economic aid program came to an end by 
mutual agreement that it was no longer necessary. 
The United States, however, continued to supply a 
large part of Iran’s modern military equipment (on a 
credit rather than grant basis), and American-lranian 
relations remained good. The Shah was nevertheless — 
ready for the initiatives which began to come from 
the post-Khrushchev regime in Russia. As in the 
case of Turkey, these initiatives included high-level | 
visits, warm expressions of friendship, and specific 
economic proposals. The most important of the 
agreements reached covered Soviet aid for construc- 
tion of a steel plant at Isfahan and of the northern 
part of a gas pipeline from the main Iranian oilfields 
to the Soviet border (the southern part was to be 
built with Western help), and the eventual delivery of 
large quantities of natural gas through this pipeline 
to the Soviet Union. In addition, Iran purchased 
about $100 million worth of Soviet military equip- 
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Moscow and the Northern Tier: top, Soviet President 
Nikolai Podgorny and Muhammad Reza Pahlavi, 
Shah of Iran, attend the opening in late 1970 of the 
Trans-lranian gas pipeline, laid with Soviet technical 
and economic assistance; bottom, Podgorny pays a 
1972 visit to an oil refinery at Allaga, Turkey, built 
with the technical assistance of the USSR. 


—From Soviet Union (Moscow), January 1971, p. 2, and June 1972, p. 2. 
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nt (mostly vehicles, as aircraft and tanks contin- 
to come mainly from the United States and 
j reat Britain). 
_ Was all this a great success for Soviet policy? The 
answer, of course, depends on what Moscow was 
king to achieve. Normalization of relations modi- 
fied |Iran’s image of the USSR as an enemy con- 
stantly threatening attack and carrying on subver- 
sion, and Soviet diplomacy could now have more di- 
rect influence in Teheran. Yet the gain resulting from 
the loosening of Iran’s close ties with the United 
States was bought at the price of strengthening 
_\lran’s independent stance against pressure from all 
outside powers, including the USSR. The Shah was 
confirmed in his conviction that Iran must play the 
leading role in its own area, that of the Persian Gulf, 
and he has vigorously asserted Iran’s right to do so 
‘against outside powers and against Arab states, es- 
pecially those radical states like Iraq with close ties 
to Moscow. Thus, the Soviet diplomatic game in 
Teheran did not open up an avenue to the Gulf either 
through Iran or around it. 


Egypt. In the Arab world Soviet advances have 
been striking in some countries, modest or barely 
visible in others. To speak generally of Arab atti- 
tudes toward the USSR, or Soviet policies toward the 
Arabs, tends to distort rather than to clarify. 

Egypt has been, and remains, the centerpiece of 
the Soviet position in the Middle East. The country’s 
size, geographic location, and influence on other 
Arab states were as apparent to Moscow as to West- 
ern capitals. That the breakthrough came there, 
with the famous “Czech” arms deal of 1955, is a 
matter partly of historical circumstance, partly of 
design. The state of Egypt's relations with the West- 
ern world had brought that country’s leaders to the 
decision to turn to the USSR for support at a time 
when the latter was looking for just such an opportu- 
nity. Since that time, Moscow—despite Egypt's loss 
of two wars against Israel—has steadily continued 
its military deliveries, provided economic aid, and 
increased its political commitment. 

The process has been marked by a number of 
crucial decisions. There is no doubt that the Soviets 
encouraged Gamal Abdel Nasser to provoke the 
crisis of 1967 with Israel.2 When the result was a 
disastrous war instead of an easy political victory, 
they scarcely hesitated in making the same choice 
as in 1956—to replace Egypt's lost military equip- 
ment and build up its armed forces again. Backing a 
loser, and one which might lose again if the war 


were renewed, had its compensations: increased 
Egyptian dependence on Moscow as Cairo’s only sup- 
plier of advanced weapons, availability of military 
facilities in Egypt, and a public role as defender of 
the Arab cause that brought advantages throughout 
the Arab world. A further step forward came in the 
spring of 1970 when, in response to Nasser’s des- 
perate appeal for protection against the Israeli air 
force, which dominated Egyptian skies, the Soviets 
made the unprecedented and daring move of station- 
ing their own missile ground crews and air-combat 
pilots in Egypt. It was a sign of how badly Nasser 
needed the Soviets, and of how essential they 
deemed him—and Egypt—to their position in the 
Middle East. 

While the Soviet leaders left no doubt of their 
desire to avoid a direct military confrontation with 
the United States, they must have known that a 
clash between their armed forces and those of Israel 
would carry that risk. Nevertheless, they calculated 
—correctly, as it turned out—that the risk was one 
that they could safely take despite strong words from 
the White House. Similarly, they did not hesitate to 
join Egypt in violating the terms of the cease-fire of 
August 1970 by moving missiles into the Suez Canal 
area; for again they judged that the United States 
and Israel would not respond with military force. 

But the Soviet leaders did not abandon their cau- 
tion. Having established a military position which 
helped stabilize the cease-fire, they worked to con- 
solidate their influence in Egypt. They knew how to 
restrain themselves and saw the need of restraining 
the Egyptians from renewing the war. 

The potential weakness of the Soviet position in 
Egypt, of course, lay mainly in the unpredictability of 
that country’s conduct in a situation of status quo 
with Israel which the Egyptians found unacceptable 
but were powerless to change. Though the Soviet 
Union was “big brother,” it could suffer the disad- 
vantages of that role if it had to couple fraternal help 
with frequent attempts to restrain and control Egyp- 
tian policy. Soviet leaders have made plain, by the 
nature of the weapons that they have and have not 
provided, the attitudes of their military advisers, and 
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® The entire question of Soviet intentions and actions in the 
period immediately preceding the outbreak of war still lacks a 
definitive interpretation. On this point, see Charies W. Yost, 
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the counsel of their diplomats, that they look first to 
their own interests. As a consequence, an element of 
tension has run through the Soviet-Egyptian relation- 
ship. For example, both Cairo’s push toward war and 
its angling for peace through talks with the United 
States have disturbed Moscow, just as cirect Soviet 
talks with the Americans on the Middle East caused 
distrust in Cairo. A further complication has been 
the personal friction between Russians and Egyp- 
tians that inevitably accompanied the ever-growing 
presence of the former in the latter’s country. 

Perhaps the least predictable of all elements is 
whether or not Cairo will continue indefinitely to 
have a regime which will follow the Soviet lead in 
foreign politics. With Nasser, the Soviets had a good 
working relationship, based not only on his useful- 
ness to them but also on his solid position at home. 
However, they always confronted the dilemma of 
how much to depend on personalities and how much 
to encourage the development of political and social 
institutions which would provide continuity. In trying 
to cope with this problem, they displayed a relative 
lack of interest in the local Communists, who were 
politically impotent, and a desire to see the Arab 
Socialist Union become a solid party organization, a 
political engine which could both run the state and 
organize mass support for consistent long-term polli- 
cies—first and foremost, cooperation with the Soviet 
Union. Their entrenchment in the Egyptian economy 
provided another means to that end. 

Nasser’s death shocked Moscow, for it replaced 


Soviet President Nikolai Podgorny and UAR Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat attend the inauguration ceremony 
of the Aswan Dam on January 15, 1971. 


—Wide World Photos. 
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the known with the unknown. Anwar el-Sadat was no 
carbon copy of Gamal Abdel Nasser. He did not qual- 
ify as an inspirational leader of the Arab world; he 
did not have unquestioned control in Egypt; and he 
was not “Moscow’s man,” groomed to succeed Nas- 
ser. Indeed, he soon made those who better fitted 
that definition, notably Ali Sabry, his victims in an 
internal power struggle. Moreover, events quickly 
proved that the Arab Socialist Union, despite all the 
effort that had gone into building it, did not consti- 
tute an element of strength for either the regime 
or its enemies. Sadat has no guaranteed hold on 
power, and he continues to be under popular pres- | 
sure for action against Israel and for improvement 
at home. More than Soviet leaders like to contem- 
plate, the USSR’s position in Egypt can be at the 
mercy of Egyptian politics. 

It was probably internal political pressure, along 
with frustration at not getting the weapons he 
wanted, that brought Sadat to demand the with- 
drawal of the Soviet military personnel in July 1972. 
The Russians are not fully informed on_ internal 
Struggles in Egypt. Certainly, they cannot control 
them. All they can do is hope that any individual or 
group which holds power, or comes to power, will 
see the national interest served by continuance of 
the Soviet connection. 


Syria. Soviet handling of Syria has followed the 
pattern for Egypt fairly closely, but with differences 
flowing from the dissimilarities in their strategic im- 
portance and political situations. Shortly after the 
USSR’s 1955 decision to send arms to Egypt, 
Moscow undertook a similar but smaller program for 
Syria, which also had a radical nationalist regime, 
disputes with the West, and a militant policy toward 
Israel. Syria had in addition a more effervescent poli- 
tics, which gave the local Communists greater oppor- 
tunities for maneuver. Indeed, it was partly the 
threat of the Syrian Communists, acting for the So- 
viet Union or at least exploiting the rise of Soviet 
influence, that motivated the Ba’ath and military 
leaders to offer up Syrian independence to Nasser to 
form the United Arab Republic in 1958. For three 
years, Syria proved a source of irritation in Moscow- 
Cairo relations, as Nasser showed a firm intention 
not to tolerate Communist activities in his ‘northern 
province” any more than in Egypt itself. Syria’s 
breakaway in 1961 was therefore welcome to the 
Kremlin—even though the coup returned “bour- 
geois” politicians to power—for it brought Syria 
back to its traditionally unstable politics and again 


Bave both Moscow and the local Communists free- 
dom of maneuver.® 
Palace revolutions put Syria under the control of 
the Ba’ath’s “international command” in 1963, of its 
more radical “regional command” in 1966, and of a 
‘somewhat more moderate leadership in 1970, as 
“Successive groups of leaders took the road to exile. 
Throughout these changes and the underlying insta- 
bility they reflected, the Soviet Union showed a nota- 
ble steadiness of policy. Stressing the theme of soli- 
darity against the “Western imperialists” and “Zion- 
ist aggressors,” the Soviets have maintained their 
role as protector of Syria’s independence and pro- 
vider of arms and aid for development. Preaching the 
doctrine of union of all ‘progressive’ and 
“democratic” elements, they have steered clear of 
too close identification with particular military and 
political factions, so as not to compromise their abil- 
ity to work with whoever comes to power. 

At certain points in time, Moscow's special 
concern for Syria has seemed even greater than that 
for Egypt. In 1957, the USSR threatened dire conse- 
quences to Turkey and the Western powers if they 
should tamper with Syria. In the period 1958-61, it 
showed that it was willing to risk spoiling relations 
with Egypt for the sake of pursuing operations of its 
own in Syria. In 1966, it pressed Egypt to give Syria 
greater protection against Israel, and in the following 
year, it helped provoke the June crisis by magnifying 
Israeli threats of action against Syria.!° In the clos- 
ing moments of the six-day war, it warned that it 
would act to prevent a further Israeli advance toward 
Damascus. After the war, it chose to overlook Syria’s 
deviation from the Soviet line in rejecting United 
Nations Resolution 242, which laid down the princi- 
ples for a political settlement including Israeli with- 
drawal from occupied territories and the right of all 
states in the area to live in peace within “secure and 
recognized boundaries.” In 1970, when King Hus- 
sein’s army was liquidating the forces of the militant 
Palestinian organizations in Jordan, Moscow appar- 
ently called a halt to Syria’s intervention, which 
threatened to provoke action by Israel. 

This extraordinary sensitivity about Syria is easier 


° Walter Laqueur, The Struggle for the Middle East, New York, 
Macmillan, 1969, pp. 84-94. 

10 in diplomatic exchanges with |srae! after the Syrian-Israeli 
armed clash of April 7, 1967, Soviet diplomats took a sharp 
and threatening stance which revealed both a concern for Syria and 
a desire to teach Israel a lesson on the dangers of playing with 
fire “in an area near to the borders of the Soviet Union.’ See Avigdor 
Dagan, Moscow and Jerusalem, London, Abelard-Schuman, 1970, 
pp. 202-08. 
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to describe than to explain. Despite Syria's military 
and political weakness, perhaps because of it, 
Moscow seems determined to take all the risks of 
maintaining a position of preeminence there. That 
position helps to put the squeeze on Turkey; it 
checks Israel; it keeps the Soviet Union associated 
with Arab nationalism, in which Syria historically has 
had a special role. If nothing else, it shows Soviet 
determination to stay the course in the Middle East. 


Iraq. Iraq since 1958 has been just about as un- 
Stable as Syria, a prey to the ambitions of would-be 
leaders among the shifting cliques of officers and 
politicians. It has been less consistently friendly to 
the Soviet Union than Syria, for the local Commu- 
nists have at times been a political factor of impor- 
tance. Some Iraqi regimes (Kassem’s in 1959 and 
that of the Ba’ath in 1963, for example) have dealt 
with them by execution and massacre. Even though 
the course of Soviet-lraqi relations was bound to fee! 
the impact of these events, Moscow did not propose 
to leave any openings for the return of Western influ- 
ence. While the moderate Bazzaz government of 
1965-66 might have created an opening or two, it 
proved too weak and too brief to get started in that 
direction. In any event, the Soviet Union and its 
allies in Eastern Europe established themselves as 
lraq’s main partners in trade and aid shortly after 
the revolution of 1958, and so they have remained. 

The Kurdish question increasingly posed a prob- 
lem for the Soviet Union, as it always had for Iraq. 
As long as Iraq had a pro-Western regime, the Sovi- 
ets found it useful to encourage Kurdish nationalism 
against the regime, and they offered Mullah Mustafa 
Barzani, the principal but not unchallenged Kurdish 
leader, a haven in the USSR. When the monarchy 
was overthrown in 1958, Barzani returned to Iraq as 
a putative partner in the new nationalist and pro-So- 
viet regime. However, he proved to be neither a 
Soviet agent nor a passive junior partner of Kassem, 
but a Kurdish nationalist. He engaged in a decade of 
fighting against the Iraqi army under a succession of 
Baghdad regimes and was never conquered. 

Moscow did not denounce Barzani, but it contin- 
ued to furnish arms which the Iraqi army used to 
fight him. While the Soviet line varied with the 
changing circumstances in Soviet-lraqi relations, in 
general-the USSR’s support of self-determination for 
the Kurds took second place to maintenance of coop- 
eration with Baghdad.'! Consequently, the Russians 
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greeted with relief the conclusion of an agreement 
between the Ba’ath government and Barzani in 1970 
which ended the fighting and accepted the principles 
of autonomy for the Kurdish areas and Kurdish par- 
ticipation in the central government.!? Yet recent 
reports indicate the unraveling of this agreement 
and the unwillingness of Barzani, despite Soviet urg- 
ing, to have his Kurdish Democratic Party join a 
united front with the Ba’ath and the Communists. 

The Kurdish question is by no means a side issue, 
especially after the Iraqi government’s nationaliza- 
tion of the Kirkuk oilfield of the Western-owned Iraq 
Petroleum Company and its turn to the Soviet Union 
_ for help in working the field, which lies in the Kur- 
dish area. Moscow has found that it does not main- 
tain its position simply by providing arms and mak- 
ing declarations denouncing Israel. It is inevitably 
involved, as the partner of successive regimes whose 
actions it does not control, in all the complexities of 
lraqi politics. 

Similarly, in the realm of international politics, 
Iraq may serve as a conduit for the extension of 
Soviet influence into the area of the Persian Gulf, 
but can this happy outcome take place without So- 
viet involvement in Iraq’s disputes with Iran, with 
which the Kremlin has labored hard to repair 
| relations? Or can it take place without commitment 
to the cause of radical revolution in the sheikhdoms 
on the Arab side of the Gulf, which would antagonize 
lran and a number of Arab states as well? 


Other Arab States. A decade ago, the prevailing 
Western view was that the Arab states were roughly 
divisible into two categories, radical and conserva- 
tive. In the former camp were those discussed 
above, which had governments born of revolution or 
coup d’état, vaguely socialist in their internal poli- 
cies, and anti-Western and pro-Soviet in their foreign 
policies. In the latter were states ranging all the way 
from traditional monarchies and sheikhdoms in the 
Gulf area to more modern types such as Morocco 
and Jordan, which had governments generally evolu- 
tionary in their approaches to domestic change and 
oriented toward the West in international affairs. 
The cold war between members of these groups 
appeared as real as the cold war between the big 
powers, and often the two interlocked. 

Because revolutions continued to take place and 
because they often added members to the radical at 
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the expense of the conservative group, it seemed 
that the tide of history was with the former and that 
it was only a matter of time before the entire Arab 


world would be composed of states professing social- §f 
ism in one form or another and living in close coop- | 


eration with the USSR. Soviet leaders appeared to 
think so. At least, they said so often enough, and so 
did their experts in ideology and in international af- 
fairs. The radical Arab regimes certainly thought so. 
They fed on success, and the triumph of the FLN in 
Algeria in 1962, the republican revolution of 1962 in 
Yemen, the radical takeover of 1969 in Aden, the 
seizure of power by Jaafar Nimeri and his group in 
the Sudan in 1969, and the republican revolution of 
the Young Officers in Libya in 1969 seemed to prove 
the case keyond a doubt. 

However, the past ten years have provided some 


salutary lessons, especially for those whose interpre- | 


tation of events is governed by supposed laws of 
history or of revolutionary change. Some of the con- 
servative regimes showed unexpected strength and a 
Capacity to adapt to new conditions. Some of the 
radical ones proved unable to turn theory into prac- 
tice. Some governments like those of Lebanon and 
Tunisia fell in between the radical and conservative 
Camps and stayed there. National interests and the 
personal ambitions and rivalries of individuals made 
a mockery of supposedly uniform patterns of politi- 
cal and social development. Nor was there any auto- 
matic correspondence between progress of “the 
revolution” in the Arab world and the degree of 
cooperation with the Soviet Union. Libya had the 
most radical revolutionaries of all, and they held 
Moscow at arm’s length. Though American influence 
generally declined after the six-day war in 1967, it 
remained strong in Jordan and Saudi Arabia and did 
not disappear elsewhere. 


The Middle East Seen from Moscow 


We have made the point that the facts of Soviet 
conduct toward individual Middle East states are 
more significant than any general theory or approach 
to the region as a whole. Of course, modes of think- 
ing about the role of colonial and former colonial 
peoples in the struggle against imperialism—going 
back to Lenin and the early years of the Comintern 
—infuse Soviet thinking about policy toward the 
Middle East, as toward other areas of the Third 
World. One can take any arbitrary starting date—say 
1960, to keep the discussion in the recent era—and 


| 


trace the evolution of doctrinal pronouncements 
rom the Statement of the Moscow Conference of 81 
arties down to the most recent speeches of Leonid 
Brezhnev, elaborated at each stage by authoritative 
riters in the journals of the party and of the aca- 
demic institutes. 

_ Several concepts have had their innings: the ‘“‘na- 
tional democratic” state, “revolutionary democracy,” 
the “popular union of progressive forces,” “taking 
ithe non-capitalist path,” and so on.!3 Each has been 
trotted out to describe a historical process and to 
provide a rationale for Soviet strategy. These formu- 
ations are directed primarily to a Soviet audience, 
en to Communist parties and radical movements 
roughout the world, and finally to the leaders and 
peoples of the Third World. At home, the Soviet 
system lives on ideological justification and cannot 
dispense with it. In its external extension, those 
‘Communist parties which it largely controls, it must 
rnish a combination of guidance and encourage- 
‘ment (especially when it is short on real support). 
To the aspiring nationalists of the Third World, in 
this case mainly the Arabs, the Soviets feel the need 
‘to press home the argument that nationalism and 
socialism are allies in a common struggle. 

Moscow’s rather consistent sacrifice of local Com- 
munists for the sake of good relations with national 
regimes has often been cited as proof of its cyni- 
cism, or its realism.!4 The most flagrant case of all 
was Soviet acceptance, with relatively little fuss, of 
‘the Nimeri regime’s execution of Communist leaders 
and destruction of the influential and well-organized 
party in the Sudan. Yet it has been no easy matter to 
‘handle these situations. Nikita Khrushchev, one of 
the greatest realists of them all, chafed under the 
waves of nationalist rhetoric and burst out publicly, 
‘on the occasion of his visit to the Aswan Dam in 
1964, to stress the primacy of class over national 
‘solidarity.15 It was never comforting to the Soviet 
leadership either to witness the impotence of the 
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local Communist cadres or to look away when they | 
were persecuted. And, despite sad experience, the 
Soviets continued to try to use them: as independent 
parties sharing power with others and exercising a 
beneficial influence in local radical regimes (Syria 
and Iraq); as individuals allowed to move into official 
front organizations (Egypt and Algeria); or in the old 
familiar role of subversive agents in countries where 
they had to operate underground.**® 

George Lenczowski has pointed out that analysts 
of Soviet policy have no need to expend much time 
and thought wrestling with the familiar question 
whether great-power interests or ideological drives 
underlie Soviet policies, since the contradictions 
tend to be temporary and are more apparent than 
real. “Ultimately, a dynamic Soviet state interest to 
expand and dominate is complemented by Commu- 
nist ideology and vice versa.” *” Applied to the long 
run, the proposition is unexceptional. The more im- 
mediate question concerns the temporary period of 
difficult choices, which has gone on for many years 
and may last for many more. During the process of 
making their advances into the Arab world, the Sovi- 
ets have made many decisions which throw light on 
their motives and their strategy. Perhaps one can 
judge that record by looking at how they have han- 
died a number of important questions: Arab national- 
ism and unity, the conflict with Israel, and oil. 


Arab Nationalism 


Arab nationalism, in the forms it took in the 
early years after World War Il, held no attractions for 
the Soviet Union. Those national leaders who were 
governing newly-independent states formerly under 
British or French control were seen as tame nation- 
alists still bound to the West by a network of military 
and political ties. Moscow supported the Jewish 
drive for an independent state in the late 1940's as a 
means of getting the British out of Palestine, yet it 
did not simultaneously cultivate Arab nationalism in 
order to achieve the broader goal of getting the Bri- 
tish out of other Arab states. It continued to be 
well-disposed toward Israel for the next few years, 
and although that relationship began to go sour by 
late 1950 (largely because of Israeli policies which, 
in Moscow’s view, bent Israel’s declared neutrality 
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too far to the Western side?8), it was not until several 


| years later, well after the new military regime took 
_ power in Egypt, that the Soviets discovered in the 


Arab nationalism a natural ally. In the United Na- 
tions, they began a consistent policy of support for 


_ the Arab side against Israel early in 1954; the follow- 
_ ing year, Nasser’s search for arms offered them the 


grand opportunity to take up a great-power role in 
the Middle East. 

From the time of this historic breakthrough to the 
present, the Soviet relationship with the Egyptian 
and other Arab governments of a similar type has 
been dominated by the efforts of both sides to put it 


_to practical use in pursuing their own respective 


aims. These aims coincided in some respects; in 
others, they did not. Beneath the tactical benefits of 
cooperation and the clouds of official and unofficial 


_ rhetoric on the common struggle for national libera- 


tion and socialism against the “imperialists” and the 


_ “Zionist aggressors” lay fundamental differences. 


Some were ideological. Without relying on the 
well-worn argument that Islam serves as a barrier to 


communism and to Soviet domination (actually a du- 


bious proposition), one must take account of the gulf 
between the various brands of “Arab socialism” and 
the “scientific socialism” practiced in the Soviet 


_Union. Arab leaders, even the most radical ones, 
_ have not tried to build the type of political system 
_that exists in the USSR and Eastern Europe, and 


| they probably could not succeed if they did. The 


Soviet Union has no intention of forcing them to do 


| so. It is sufficient to praise them for having set out 


on the “non-capitalist path” in the direction of so- 
cialism. In Moscow’s restricted list of eight or so 


_ Third World countries which have reached an ad- 


vanced stage in this evolution, Arab states make up 
about half the total: Egypt, Algeria, and Syria are 


_ always on it, and now Iraq seems to qualify. But the 


fundamental differences remain and are not forgot- 
ten on either side. 

The question of Arab unity tends to sharpen 
them. The Soviet government has never endorsed 
the concept of one “Arab nation,” which even for 


_ Arabs has more emotional than real political content. 


Difficult as it is to deal with a patchwork of more 
than a dozen separate Arab states, it is safer and 


| more rewarding than associating Soviet policy and 


prestige with a vague and unpredictable movement 
of which the leadership must be in Arab hands. Even 


_the limited attempts to unite two or more like- 
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minded Arab states have evoked Soviet distrust 
Moscow accepted with ill grace the union of Egyp 
and Syria in 1958 and showed no enthusiasm for th 
proposed Egypt-Syria-lraq union which was under ne# 
gotiation in 1963. Although the Soviets gave lip serv 
ice to greater unity among Arab states to wage th 
struggle against “imperialism” and publicly wel 
comed the formation of the federation of Libya, 
Egypt and Syria in 1971 (which the Sudan had re- 
frained from joining because of problems with its 
own Communist Party), they had their reasons for 
suspecting this grouping of anti-Communist and po- 
tentially anti-Soviet, as well as anti-Israel, inspira- 
tion. 

On more concrete subjects, the disparity in aims 
is but thinly camouflaged. The Soviet Union and the 
radical Arab regimes have worked together to reduce 
the positions and influence of the Western powers, 
but where the Soviets have wished to move into the 
resulting “vacuum,” the Arab regimes have said, 
“There is no vacuum because we, sovereign Arab | 
States, are there.” The picture is likely to be a mixed 
one as long as Western power, in one form or an- 
other, remains in the region. Egypt, Syria, and others 
have some unfinished business with Israel and feel 
the need of the Soviet presence for security, for the 
recovery of lost territory, or for eventual victory. The 
Soviet Union, for its part, is still in a cold war 
against the United States in the Middle East. The 
Soviet leaders feel a continuing need for military 
power and bases and for local allies in order to carry 
on their effort. 

Suppose that the Soviet Union succeeded in re- 
ducing American influence to zero. Would the Arab 
States face that prospect with equanimity? Their en- 
tire experience since independence shows that they 
do not wish to be left alone with only one outside 
power. Their conduct today, even as the conflict 
with Israel turns them toward Moscow, betrays their 
need to have some counterbalancing weight on the 
scales. Anwar el-Sadat’s response to American diplo- 
matic initiatives in 1970 and 1971 recalled Nasser’s 
tactic of profiting from great-power rivalries. Algeria, 
in maintaining ties with France and increasing trade 
with the United States, has shown that it wants alter- 
natives to the Soviet connection. Even the anti-West- 
ern regimes in Syria and Iraq do not want an exclu- 
Sive relationship with the USSR, just as Turkey and 
lran do not want such a relationship with the United 
States. Thus, the radical Arab states have an inter- 
est in the continuation of the Soviet-American cold 
war, Just as the Soviet Union has an interest in the 


sontinuation of the Arab-Israeli conflict. Neither 
yeems to wish to see the other’s conflict with its 
rincipal antagonist end either in victory or in recon- 
siliation. 


oscow and the Arab-Israeli Conflict 


The core of the Middle East crisis of recent years, 
course, has been this very question of Moscow’s 
volvement on the Arab side against Israel and the 
sonsequent danger of a Soviet-American clash. This 
volvement is not a simple matter of guaranteeing 
e existence of Egypt or of Syria; rather, it is an 
elaborate game in which the Soviets have exploited 
the Arab need of their support in order to establish 
d0sitions in the region—positions from which they 
Jo not intend to be dislodged. They have no over- 
d0wering interest in the attainment of specific Arab 
dbjectives. For example, they are not for the destruc- 
ion of Israel.19 One may surmise that, despite their 
declarations, they are less than fiercely intent on 
srael’s withdrawal from every inch of territory be- 
ond the old armistice lines. They are interested, 
above all, in playing on the conflict to their own 
advantage. Such a course, to be Sure, involves dan- 
gers: the Egyptians may kick over the traces and 
enew the war, facing Moscow with an agonizing 
decision of whether to see the 1967 war repeated or 
to plunge in and risk a clash with the United States. 
_ This is the context in which one must try to an- 
swer the familiar question: Does the Soviet Union 
really want an Arab-Israeli settlement? Its diplomatic 
notes and public statements say without equivoca- 
tion that the goal is a political settlement based on 
UN Resolution 242. Soviet publications have been 
airly specific in describing the terms of official pro- 
posals, which rest on the basic points of Israeli with- 
drawal from occupied territories and Arab accept- 
ance of the sovereign existence of Israel. Among the 
other terms, which generally elaborate points of the 
UN resolution, are provisions for stages in the Israeli 
withdrawal and for four-power guarantees of the se- 
curity of both sides under the settlement.*° 
The Soviet terms and those which the United 
‘States has had in mind for a comprehensive settle- 
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ment have not been so far apart that negotiations | 
could not conceivably iron out most of the differ- 
ences. Yet the efforts to this end in bilateral Soviet- 
American talks in 1969 ended in failure and recrimi- 
nation, and the subsequent four-power talks at the | 
UN got nowhere. In retrospect, it looks as if the | 
Soviets did not intend these undertakings to succeed 
—because Moscow was not prepared to go beyond | 
what Nasser found acceptable, and because it knew 
that Israel would insist that each territorial settle- 
ment (whether with Egypt, Syria, or Jordan) be nego- 
tiated by the two states directly concerned. It also 
knew that the United States would not be willing to 
join the Soviet Union and others in pressing or im- 
posing on Israel a settlement not freely negotiated. 
(Needless to say, some might likewise charge the 
United States with not really wanting a settlement 
because of its partiality to Israel.) 

The USSR sees itself as occupying the high 
ground and feels no real pressure to force the Arab 
states to make some compromise which Israel might 
be brought to accept. It is better for the Soviet posi- 
tion in the Arab world for Moscow to play the friend 
and protector. It is better, too, so far as world opin- 
ion is concerned, for the Soviets to stick to the prin- 
ciple of Israeli withdrawal from conquered territory, 
for this principle is generally accepted not only in 
the Third World but by many governments allied to 
the United States. By its refusal to withdraw com- 
pletely, Israel has put itself in the position of frus- 
trating the Jarring (UN) mission, even after Egypt 
formally accepted the idea of a signed peace agree- 
ment with Israel. 

The Soviets can calmly accept the absence of a 
settlement while proclaiming their desire for one. 
They have profited by the American-initiated Ccease- 
fire, and they can contemplate with satisfaction the 
failure of the diplomatic efforts of the United States, 
which really wants a settlement, to move Egypt and 
Israel in that direction—to the damage of its rela- 
tions with both. 

The continuing conflict has obvious risks for the 
Soviets. After all, their pro-Arab stance has not given 
their Egyptian and Syrian friends what the latter 
want—recovery of lost territories. Yet they have suc- 
ceeded rather well in finding the right measure of 
commitment without overcommitment. In a new | 
crisis, Moscow might have to swing to cooperation 
with the United States in order to control events and | 
prevent the worst. But the situation seems too favor- 
able for the USSR to embark now on such a course 
of preventive diplomacy. 
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As regards the Left, Moscow has shunned any- 
thing more than occasional verbal support of the 
more radical elements like the Palestinian guerrilla 
organizations or the firebrands in Syria who would 
drag the Soviet Union into war if they could. As a 
price it has had to accept the growth of Chinese 
influence among these elements and a barrage of 
Chinese propaganda linking the “Soviet social impe- 
rialists” with the old-style Western “imperialists” as 
enemies of Arab liberation.?? 


Oil and Soviet Policy 


Recent developments concerning Middle East oil 
bear upon our general theme and have raised some 
old questions in new guise. Does the Soviet Union’s 
entry into a series of deals with oil-producing states 
reflect its own energy problems, its desire to win 
points with Middle East nations, or a comprehensive 
Strategy to assault the West where it is most 
vulnerable? 

For years, Soviet publications have been filled 
with stories of the great oil monopolies, their exploi- 
tation and repression of the peoples of the Middle 
East, and their close ties with official Washington 
and London. From Musaddiq’s nationalization of the 
Anglo-lranian Oil Company in 1951 to el-Bakr’s take- 
over of the Iraq Petroleum Company in 1972, Soviet 
voices have applauded every local move to cut down 
the power and profits of Western companies. But the 
actions taken by the Soviet government itself to 
Speed this process or to profit from it have been 
modest. 

The first Soviet move was the arrangement 
with Iran in 1966 for the import of Iranian natural 
gas. This was followed by a series of deals with 
Algeria, Egypt, Syria, and especially Iraq, providing 
generally for Soviet technical help in exploration and 
operations in exchange for payment in oil.22 They 
did not make much of a dent in the position of the 
big companies, although the pattern and prospects 
of Soviet cooperation may have contributed to the 
lraqi decision to nationalize the IPC. 

We should not overlook the valid economic rea- 
| sons for limited imports of Middle East oil by the 
USSR. The Soviet internal demand curve for energy 
will go up sharply in the coming years, and domestic 
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production may not keep up with it, except at hig 
cost. Moreover, Moscow’s East European allies ar 
already importing oil from the Middle East. To suc 
economic considerations must be added the obviou 
political benefits of relationships with local state 
clearly based on government-to-government agree 
ments, technical aid, and commercial deliveries—in 
clear contrast to the traditional oil concessions. 

The Soviet role is unquestionably expanding as 
the producing countries and the Western companies 
move from one crisis to another. But can it expand 
indefinitely? Scare stories to the effect that the 
USSR, either by itself or in concert with radical local 
forces, can control the oil resources of the Middle 
East are based neither on a sober assessment of the 
Situation nor on the record of Soviet conduct. 
Moscow could do so only by seizing the oil (which 
can be ruled out) or by providing an alternative to 
the Western companies for transporting Middle East 
oil to, and selling it in, its natural markets in Eurupe 
and Japan, a job which is beyond Soviet capabilities 
and which the producing countries might well be 
able to do for themselves.?3 

In oil matters, the Soviets have taken, if anything, 
an even more circumspect approach than in other 
aspects of their policy in the Middle East. The 
watchword is still opportunism, a readiness to take 
advantage of developments while not seizing them 
by the forelock. While the West may be greatly vul- 
nerable because of its dependence on Middle East oil, 
the oil-producing countries are equally vulnerable 
because of the dependence of their national econ- 
omies on Western markets, and the Soviets may have 
learned a lesson from their earlier underestimation 
of the forces of local nationalism. 


Back to Grand Strategy 


Do these many strands of policy make a whole > 
fabric? If they do, it is not one in which a single 
design is dominant. One can pick out certain themes 
of ideology and of action, but no exponent or ob- 
server, friendly or unfriendly, has been convincing in 
putting these together as a consistent grand strategy. 
Nevertheless, it falls into focus somewhat better with 
a wide-angle lens. 

Since World War Il, the Soviet Union has been 
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ore than a state with a theory of world revolution 
d an apparatus for subversion. It has been the 
center of an imperial system, trying to hold together 
string of satellite and client states, expanding its 
power further outward, and competing with other 
such systems. As the old empires of the European 
powers declined, the American system became Mos- 
‘cow's natural and only serious rival. By the 1960's, 
another rival had appeared—China. The competition 
with the United States has been global, with its vital 
center in Europe. The competition with China has 
been largely in Asia, with side effects throughout the 
Third World and wherever leftists gather together 
under the banner of Moscow or of Mao. In both 
cases, the struggle has been coated with ideology 
and propaganda, but the realities of power remain 
easily visible. 

Can the Middle East, then, be said to be a vital 
area for Moscow, which looks west and east before it 
‘looks south? Not as an end in itself, but perhaps so 
in its relevance to those main rivalries, for it offers 
opportunities for a Soviet sphere of influence useful 
in asserting a world role and in blocking both the 
Americans and the Chinese. The latter cannot now 
mount a real challenge in the Middle East in terms 
of power, but politically and ideologically they are 
already providing real competition in southern Ara- 
bia and elsewhere. 

Such a “sphere” would not have to be one of total 
domination, with puppet Communist governments 
sitting in all the state capitals of the region. It is a 
matter of going as far as Soviet power, economic 
ties, and diplomacy can go in making the USSR the 
primary outside power, the arbiter of the relations of 
individual states with other outside powers and with 
each other. The aims are not easy to define because 
they are not absolute but operate on a sliding scale, 
moving up or down in relation to the changing 
possibilities. 

The beginnings of what might be called a treaty 
system throw some light on overall Soviet strategy as 
it exists at this juncture. In 1969, Leonid Brezhnev 
put forward the idea of a collective security system 
for Asia in which local states would presumably join 
with the USSR for the greater security of all.2* The 
response was hardly audible, and there has been 
little clarification of the broad plan from Moscow 
since that time. But the Soviet government seems to 
be providing the bricks and mortar for such a sys- 
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24 Pravda and /zvestia (Moscow), June 8, 1969 (English text in 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press (Columbus, Ohio], July 2, 1969). 
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tem, in the form of roughly similar treaties with 
individual states. The fact that three of them were 
prepared for Middle East states—concluded with 
Egypt (1971) and Iraq (1972) and still discussed at 
length with Syria—indicates that the idea has 
greater application there than in Asia generally. 
That the other is with India indicates the double 
purpose, the link between the anti-American and 
anti- Chinese aspects of Soviet policy. 

The treaties with Egypt and with India arose frum 
specific circumstances in Soviet relations with those 
two countries: with Egypt, when Sadat had arrested 
Ali Sabry and wished to reassure the Soviet leaders, 
who in turn wanted to nail down Egypt’s continued 
collaboration; with India, when the latter needed a 
great power’s support as war with Pakistan ap- 
proached. Yet the fact that the Soviets on both occa- 
sions were ready with draft texts in hand shows 
these documents to be more than creations of the 
moment. The subsequent negotiations with other 
states confirm that conclusion. Moscow's purpose 
seems to be to capitalize on the strength of its posi- 
tion to gain a more formal basis for the continuation 
of that position. 

The 15-year treaties with Egypt and Iraq do not 
constitute straightforward alliances with automatic 
obligations to take military action. The key clauses 
provide, in case of threat or acts of aggression, for 
consultation on coordinating policies to eliminate the 
danger.?® In that respect, they resemble the US 
security agreements of 1959 with Iran, Turkey and 
Pakistan. The comparison is instructive, for it re- 
veals a Soviet intention not to be satisfied with the 
nonalignment of these countries but to align them 
on the Soviet side. Other clauses of the treaties, 
covering continuing military aid and other forms of 
collaboration, look to the consolidation of an align- 
ment—or, if you like, dependence—which cannot 
easily be broken. Moscow no doubt realizes, of 
course, that the durability of such treaties depends 
on the durability of the parties’ mutual interests. 

In the exchanges surrounding Egypt's demand for 
the removal of Soviet military advisers, incidentally, 
neither side has called into question the Soviet-Egyp- 
tian treaty. Egypt’s well-advertised reaffirmation of 
nonalignment did not go that far. The fact that the 
Soviet-lraqi treaty entered into force at that very 
time, however, throws some light on Moscow’s moti- 
vation in spreading its alliance system, seeking alter- 
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25 Texts of treaties in New Middle East, July 1971, pp. 40-41, 
and June 1972, p. 42. 
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natives, and not putting all its eggs in the Egyptian 
basket. The Syrians for their part have proven unex- 
pectedly wary. Damascus’ line seems to be that rela- 
tions with the USSR are so firm and cooperative that 
there is no need to enshrine them in a formal 
treaty. 

The Soviet leadership, as we have seen, has not 
been bothered by inconsistency in thought or in 
conduct when there was a concrete gain to be made. 
They have swallowed with no more than verbal pro- 
test the decimation of local Communist parties by 
“national bourgeois” or ‘‘pseudo-socialist” regimes 
which they have found it useful to cultivate. They 
have survived violent shifts in relations with individ- 
ual leaders and governments. Yet they have surely 
learned from experience that even their own adapta- 
bility does not dispel the uncertainty of develop- 
ments in the Middle East and the obstacles to their 
control over them. 


Those in the West who aspire to a general agree- 
ment with Moscow to reduce tensions and dangers in 
the Middle East are not likely to get a positive re- 
sponse as long as the Soviet leaders are convinced 
that they are still moving forward in the region at 
acceptable cost. The needs of the domestic econ- 
omy, which have their champions, have not curbed 
the policies adopted by the leadership as a whole. 
Neither do we see signs of controversy about the 
inconsistency of pursuing strategic arms limitation 
with the United States and détente in Europe while | 
carrying on an arms race and a cold war in the 
Middle East. Setbacks there may cause them to re- 
consider the extent of their involvement and commit- 
ments. Even then, the outcome is likely to be a 
unilateral course of gradual retrenchment and stabi- 
lization, with choices kept open, rather than agree- 
ment on a common course of cooperation with the 
United States. 


By W. A. C. Adie 


Peking’s Revised Line 


eking’s strategy in the Middle East—or, from 
the Chinese vantage point, West Asia—inter- 
locks with the strategies it pursues both in the 


| Mediterranean area and Europe and in Africa and 


the Indian Ocean area. A major factor common 
to all is “containment” and counterencirclement of 


_the USSR. In 1970, for example, a Chinese Com- 
| munist newpaper observed: 


Mr. Adie is a Research Fellow at the Research 


School of Pacific Studies, The Australian National 
University (Canberra). Formerly a specialist on Far 
Eastern affairs at the British Foreign Office, he has 
contributed numerous articles on Chinese foreign 
policy to The China Quarterly and Asian Survey and 


_s author of the forthcoming Chinese Strategic 


Thinking under Mao. This article is based on a talk 
given at the “Conference on China and the World” 


_ held at the Australian Institute of International Af- 


fairs in Melbourne, June 1972. 


The Middle East is one of the regions where the 
contradictions of the present world concentrate. 
From a geographical standpoint it constitutes a 
bridge between Asia and Africa on the one hand and 
Europe on the other. This gives it an important 
world strategic position. In addition, it is one of the 
richest sources of oil in the world. 


The paper went on to claim that the Soviet-US 
“struggle for spheres of influence” in the Middle 
East is part of the two powers’ “collaboration” to 
divide and rule the world, and it predicted that the 
Palestinian guerrillas’ slogan of “Down with US im- 
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1 For more detailed treatment of the linkage with Chinese strategies 
outside the Middle East, see the author’s “China, Israel and the 
Arabs," Conflict Studies (London), No. 12, May 1971; ‘‘The China 
Breakthrough,” Quadrant (Sydney), December 1971; ‘‘ ‘One World’ 
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9erialism’” would become “Down with US and Soviet 
mperialism.” 2 

In line with the above aims, the People’s Republic 
China has, since the end of the Great Proletarian 
Itural Revolution in 1969, endeavored to multiply 
ts diplomatic and commercial contacts with govern- 
ents in the Middle East. In February 1971, for 
nstance, the Chinese and Pakistanis opened up an 
all-weather highway linking China and West Paki- 
stan, and Peking has also entered into official rela- 
ons with Lebanon, Turkey, Iran, and Kuwait. Most 
Ndicative, it has moved closer to all the Asian 
embers of the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) 
and the former Baghdad Pact, both originally insti- 
tuted under Western sponsorship. It has thus 
acquired positions from which to counter the exten- 
sion of Soviet influence in the direction of the Per- 
Sian Gulf, while it has simultaneously laid down its 
‘own stepping stones from the Gulf toward the Medi- 
erranean. 

China has sought, too, to strengthen its ties with 
‘bodies above and below the nation-state level, such 
as the Organization of African Unity and various 
more or less revolutionary groups. In the latter re- 
gard, Peking has registered some significant gains 
among the guerrilla movements of the Arabian pen- 
insula. Its covert links with them plus the overt ties 
that it has developed in the region of Ethiopia, 
Sudan, Somalia, and the Yemens enhance its ability 
‘to blunt Soviet activities in the strategic Gulf of 
Aden. 

These efforts have apparently caused considera- 
‘ble unease in Moscow. China’s crypto-diplomatic re- 
lations with the Palestinian and Gulf guerrillas are a 
matter of particular concern both to the Soviets and 
to the Moscow-line Communists of the area, who 
advocate settlement of the Palestine question by 
peaceful negotiations. At the Third Congress of the 
Lebanese Communist party in Beirut in January 
1972, Nicola Shawi, the Secretary-General, warned 
that “the danger of the Chinese subversive role has 
increased after China’s entry into the United Na- 
tions.” 3 Although Lebanon had recognized Peking in 
November 1971 and a Chinese delegation arrived in 
Beirut around the time of the Congress to prepare 
for the opening of an embassy, no Chinese or Albani- 
ee  EEEE—————EE 


2 Ta Kung Pao (Hong Kong), Sept. 24, 1970, p. 9. 

3 See his Report of the Central Committee to the Congress. The 
Lebanese party, incidentally, is the only legal Communist party in the 
Arab world (Beirut authorities lifted their ban on it in 1970), and 
its Third Congress was the first congress of any Arab Communist 
party to take place in public. 
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ans received invitations to the gathering, and its | 
main theme was opposition to China.‘ 

This unease, in turn, has prompted the Soviets to. ) 
step up their own undertakings in the Middle East. | 
Consequently, the net result of China’s recent diplo- ) 
matic successes has thus far been a marked in- | 
crease of Soviet involvement in the area. 

The present article will examine China's recent | 
policies in the Middle East in depth. In doing so, it | 
will attempt to place them in context by analyzing 
how Peking has viewed and approached the area 
over the years. 


‘The Historical Components 


At the outset one must bear in mind that, from 
the Chinese perspective, an East Asian presence 
around the rim of the Indian Ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean area is quite a natural thing; it is rather the 
absence of such a presence during the period of 
North European ascendency in the area that con- 
stitutes the anomaly. In ancient times, commercial 
exchanges took place by land and sea between 
China and the “West’—with the peoples of what 
is now the Islamic world, especially the Arabs, some- 
times acting as intermediaries and sometimes ob- 
structing efforts to establish direct contact. The 
15th-century voyages of Ch’eng Ho to Arabia and 
Africa, for example, are justly celebrated.® 

The precise objectives of the Ming government in 
sending its treasure fleets to the “West” are still 
debated by scholars, just as the motives for Peking’s 
more recent activities in the region remain the sub- 
ject of controversy.® Quite obviously, however, com- 
mercial considerations played a part. During the late 
Sung and early Yuan (Mongol) periods (960-roughly 
1300), a combination of socio-economic and tech- 
i ——————— 

4 According to a writer in the Beirut paper L'Orient-Le Jour, Jan. J 
1972, one of the main purposes of the Congress was to “bar tne 
way to any Chinese gains in the region.” 

5 On the early contacts, see, for instance, Friedrich Hirth, China and 
the Roman Orient; Researches into Their Ancient and Medieval 
Relations as Presented in Old Chinese Records, Shanghai, Kelly and 
Walsh, 1885; Chau Ju-kua, Chu-Fan-Chi (Treatise on the Barbarians), 
ed. Friedrich Hirth and W. W. Rockhill, St. Petersburg, Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, 1911; J. J. L. Duyvendak, China's Discovery of 
Africa, London, Arthur Probsthain, 1949. T. Filesi gives an extensive 
bibliography in his Le Re/azioni de/la Cina con i'Atrica nei Medio-Evo 
(China and Africa in the Middle Ages), Milan, 1962 

6 See, for example, Ali A. Mazrui, “The Yellow Man's Burden” 

Race and Revolution in Sino-African Relations,”’ a paper delivered to 
the Australian Institute of International Affairs’ Conference on China, 
Melbourne, June 1972. Mr. Mazrui is a professor at Makarere 
University, Kampala. 
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nological developments in China had led to its 
emergence aS a sea power with many modern 
features.”? (Professor Owen Lattimore, indeed, has 
suggested that the only thing that kept 15th-century 
China from becoming a capitalist society with mod- 
ern science and technology was the reestablishment 
of the landlord elements and their ideology in control 
after the western imperialists—the Mongols—had 
retired to the steppe in 1368 and North China had 
regained its independence.’) The Ming government 
participated in monopolistic commerce, especially in 
the expanding maritime trade, from which it at one 
point derived as much as 20 percent of its cash 
income. Even the Emperor saw this as a better way 
of raising revenue than by taxing the people, i.e., by 
taking it from agriculture.? 

An economic factor may likewise enter into Pe- 
king’s current push into the area. Today, Mao Tse- 
tung’s government confronts the same problem of 
raising revenue, basically from the agricultural 
sector. Recent studies of China’s economic pros- 
pects suggest that the country should step up for- 
eign trade in order to help solve its economic prob- 
lems; and it appears that Peking may well have 
adopted such a policy, while also giving high priority 
to the mechanization of agriculture so as to tighten 
its reins on the peasant masses and_ their 
produce.?° 

But it seems fairly clear that both in earlier times 
and now there has been a political as well as a 
commercial dimension to China’s activism toward 
the “West.” First, the Chinese have sought to “use 
barbarians to pacify barbarians” by fashioning alli- 
ances which outflank or leapfrog their foes. Second, 
they have attempted to employ trade links and the 
prestige accruing from visits by foreign “tribute 
missions” to enhance the prestige and power of the 
court or of the ruling elite. 

Among the at least ostensible goals of exercises 
such as the voyages of Ch’eng Ho were the rooting 
out of remnants of the Mongols and the prevention 


7 See, for instance, Jung-pang Lo, ‘‘The Emergence of China as a 
| Sea Power during the Late Sung and Early Yuan Periods,” Far Eastern 
Quarterly (Ann Arbor, Mich.), Vol. 14, No. 4, August 1955, pp. 489-503. 

8 Q. Lattimore, From China, Looking Outward, Leeds, Leeds 
University Press, 1964, p. 14. 

710; foc. CIES "pr499: 

10 Audrey Donnithorne, ‘‘Economic Planning and Central and Local 
Budgetary Relations in China,’ unpublished paper, Canberra, 1970, 
and “China’s Grain: Output, Procurement, Transfers and Trade,”’ 
Economic Research Center, The Chinese University, Hong Kong, 1970. 
See also U.S. Congress, Joint Economic Committee, An Economic 
Profile of Mainland China, Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1967. 
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of any restoration of the power from the steppes.? 
The principles that lay behind them were brilliantl 
articulated several centuries later by a Chinese man 
darin, Wei Yuan, at a time when China was being 
compelled to take account of the strength and ag 
gressiveness of another group of threatening “bar 
barians,” this time from the direction of the sea. In 2 
work whose avowed purpose was “‘to show how ta 
use barbarians to fight barbarians, how to make bar 
barians pacify one another, and how to employ the 
techniques of the barbarians in order to bring them 
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under control,’ Wei Yuan maintained that “the west-) 


ern part of the Mediterranean Sea is inhabited by 
many barbarian tribes, who cherish only profits and 
power and indeed are treacherous as the owls.” Rus- 
Sia, he thought, might be an ally in a land war—“if 
we make alliances with nearby countries in order to 
attack those afar’—while the United States, since it 
had “faithfully guarded” its “central plain” against 
the English, might help China in a sea war—“if we 
ally with those afar in order to attack those 
nearby.” 32 

Similarly, enterprises like those in which the 
Chinese are currently engaged in the Middle East are 
designed to thwart the challenges of what Peking 
perceives aS menacing outsiders—most especially 
the Soviets. Though Mao, from the very earliest days 


of his career, evinced a predilection for leading a 


crusade to “shake the world,” !3 his experience with 
guerrilla warfare during the 1920’s and 1930's dis- 


posed him to handle ‘“‘foreigners’”— i.e., persons not 


yet assimilated into one’s own group—in more or 
less traditional Chinese fashion. For example, the 
existence of Communist guerrilla bands as minority 
groups surrounded by enemies of overwhelming 
physical superiority (at least during the initial years) 
compelled these bands to adopt a tactic of trying to 
divide their enemies merely to survive. Conse- 
quently, Mao’s approach to “foreign affairs” at the 


11 See Joseph Needham, Science and Civilization in China, 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1970, Vol. 4, Part 3, p. 488: 
“There was the search for the deposed emperor, but overshadowing it 
was the clear desire to impress upon foreign countries ... the 
idea of China as the leading political and cultural power. There was 
also the encouragement of overseas trade.” 

12 Wei Yuan, Hai-kuo t’u-chih (The Gazetteer of Maritime Countries), 
1843. 

13 In his earliest published work, the 1917 essay on physical 
culture, he wrote admiringly: ‘‘As for Mahomet, he subjugated the 
world holding the Koran in his left hand and a sword in his right.’’ On 
this essay, see Stuart R. Schram, The Political Thought of Mao 
Tse-tung, London, Pall Mall Press, 1964, pp. 94-95. For a full 
translation and analysis by Schram, see Mao Ze-dong, une étude de 
l'éducation physique, Paris, Mouton et Cie, 1963. 


of the People’s Republic of China in 1949 
greatly resembled that which Wei Yuan had de- 
cribed a century previously. 

_ However, two new elements in China’s situation 
amely, Peking’s commitment to Marxism-Lenin- 
and the physical meeting of the Chinese and 
Russian “empires” in the middle of Central Asia as 
rhe result of the absorption of states belonging cul- 
‘urally to the Islamic world—caused the Chinese to 
pply Wei Yuan’s principles to a much wider arena 
‘han he had contemplated. While Peking’s dedication 
0 Marxism-Leninism brought it into a close relation- 
hip with Moscow on the ideological or cultural level, 
at commitment also virtually ensured a struggle 
between the two for each other’s soul in an ambigu- 
ious bargaining situation. The sharing of a long 
sommon boundary, moreover, tended to shift their 
ethod of carrying on such struggle away from con- 
frontation in their economically and strategically 
ital Central Asian territories to moves of an out- 
flanking nature—both geographically (rivalry in the 
hird World, particularly the Middle East) and ideo- 
Ogically (in the international Communist apparatus 
and among revolutionary movements).'* By the 
early 1960's, indeed, Soviet and Chinese leaders 
alike seemed to see the Afro-Asian world in terms of 
their individual national experiences with Central 
Asian minorities, “as a sort of extension of ‘the east’ 
and ‘the western regions’ respectively, and to carry 
‘over into it the jujitsu combat between Russia and 
China which had gone on in Asia for centuries.” ** 


14 Thereafter, as the author has pointed out elsewhere, ‘‘the dispute 
‘between Moscow and Peking was not essentially about war and 
peace, or the timetable of revolution. It really reflected the different 
Linternal aims and policies—primarily economic—to which the two 
regimes, heirs to vast multinational land empires historically and 
geophysically destined to compete for control of Central Asia, had 
inevitably been seeking to orient the Communist movement in 

the interests of self-preservation. . . . given the sincerity of their 
conviction that they have a great mission to perform, Mao and 
‘Khrushchev can hardly be blamed for acting according to the logic of 
‘their situation; each of them found himself struggling to impose 

his policy in the face of an opposition which sought support not only 
from potential Bonapartes in their respective armies but also from 
the group in power in the other country and in the international 
Communist movement as a whole. Each naturally sees it as his first 
duty to insure the strength and security of his own country 
(identified, neediess to say, with the protection of his regime and his 
own person to a considerable extent); it could hardly be otherwise; 
however, these aims involve serious ‘contradictions,’ and since they 
rest on an economic base, Marxists cannot really expect them to 

be resolved at periodical interparty synods." See his “Soviet and 
Chinese Foreign Policies in Asia,"" Proceedings, Symposium on 
Economic and Socia/ Problems of the Far East, Hong Kong, September 
1961, ed. Edward F. Szczepanik, Hong Kong University Press, 1962, 
pp. 301-2. 
18 /bid., p. 294. 


Traditional Chinese concepts alone, of course, do | 
not fully explain the character of Peking’s recent 
policy toward the Middle East. In large measure, 
this policy reflects a specifically Maoist approach to 
“foreign affairs.” 


The Maoist Contribution 


According to Mao Tse-tung, the international realm 
constitutes an arena of conflict between competing 
elements, and his formula for nation-building stresses 
the importance of war, the “highest form of strug- 
gle.” In his experience, war is the only cure for the 
absence of national strength and unity. As a Chinese 
publication expressed things a few years ago, 


The war of resistance against Japan caused the 
Chinese people to experience . . . huge destruction 
and sacrifice. [But] it powerfully aroused them to 
wake up and unite, greatly promoting the progress of 
revolution and society. Was not the national malady 
of a “pot of sand” cured through the war of resist- 
ance against Japan? . . . Just as Chairman Mao 
said, revolutionary war is a kind of antitoxin .. . 
capable of transforming many things.*® 


Nonetheless, Mao does not visualize “revolutionary 
war” simply in terms of “armed struggle.” In March 
1949, for instance, he told his cadres that once they 
had laid down their guns and become the govern- 
ment, they must learn “how to wage diplomatic 
struggles against the imperialists,” and he exhorted 
them to learn to carry out such struggles in both 
overt and covert fashion.17 From the Maoist 
perspective, then, the proper conduct of “foreign 
affairs” involves a mixture of “armed struggle” and 
“diplomatic struggle.” ** 

As countless Chinese articles and statements have 
pointed out since the publication of the fourth vol- 
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16 Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien Pao (China Youth Daily—Peking), Aug. 31, 
1965. See also the present author's “Some Chinese Attitudes,” 
International Affairs (London), Vol. 42, No. 2, April 1966. 

17 Significantly, these instructions were publicized at the end of 
1968 when what later came to be called “Chairman Mao's revolutionary 
diplomatic line’ was inaugurated, See New China News Agency 
(hereafter NCNA), Nov. 24, 1968. 

18 According to a recent Chinese discussion of Mao's 1940 essay 
“On Policy,” “we must adopt 4 revolutionary dual policy. While 
persisting in armed struggie as the main form of struggie, we must 
also engage in various forms of struggie witn the enemy on many 
fronts .. . alliance and struggie—tne relationship between tne two 's 
one of dialectical unity.” See “Unite the People, Defeat the Enemy,” 
Peking Review, No. 35, Aug. 27, 1971, pp. 12-13. 
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_ume of Mao’s Selected Works in 1960, this notion 


represents an application to international relations of 
Mao’s thinking on military matters—which in turn 
derives chiefly from traditional ideas found in the 


_ ancient military treatise Art of War by Sun Tzu,?9 
_ classical histories such as the Tso Chuan, and old 
_ novels like Water Margin and Romance of the Three 


Kingdoms. Mao’s military thought lays great empha- 
sis on the use of “united-front work” in dealing with 
one’s opponents. Such a technique involves striking 
up an alliance with a portion of one’s foes against an 
alleged common (main) enemy—“Let you and him 
fight.” Another crucial aspect of it is the assimilation 
into one’s own forces not only of captured enemy 
personnel, but also of “friendly armies.” In order to 
penetrate and bring over such “allies” as well as the 
Civilian population on which they depend, one adopts 
the principle of “casting the net wide to arouse the 
masses’’—that is to say, one employs agents and 
Trojan Horse tactics such as those portrayed in the 
famous revolutionary Peking opera, “Taking Tiger 
Mountain by Strategem.” Once an agent’s model be- 
havior has gained the commander’s trust, other 
agents infiltrate the lower levels until the original 
leaders lose control and either submit or become 
isolated. When expedient, one can then “draw the 
net in” to deliver the coup de grace by military 
means.?° 

A classic example of the Maoist “united-front” 
technique in action was the 1936 Sian incident in 
China and its sequel. The Chinese Communist Par- 


_ty’s military forces (under Mao) and political forces 


(under Liu Shao-ch’i) coardinated their efforts to 
force Chiang Kai-shek to abandon his policy of giving 
priority to fighting the Communists instead of to 


_ resisting Japan, and to “unite with” the Communists 
_ in order to retain his position as national leader. Mao 


sent troops across the Yellow River to attack the 
_ Japanese and provoke a Sino-Japanese war, a move 


which failed. Secret agents organized demonstra- 


_ tions against Chiang’s policy to his rear with the aim 


of winning over troops and commanders of the 
Manchurian and Northwest armies to the idea of 
kidnaping Chiang and forcing him to fight Japan 
instead of the Communists; these efforts succeeded. 
Thus, power to manipulate “public opinion” was 
turned to military advantage. Not only did the 
Communists remove Chiang’s military pressure from 
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9 For a full translation, see Sun Tzu, Art of War, trans. Samuel B. 


Griffith 11, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1963. 


20 The technique is excellently described in Lyman P. van Slyke, 
Enemies and Friends, Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1968. 


themselves, but in the long run—as the party hadi 
foreseen in 1927—-Japan drove Chiang from hig 
power base in the cities, enabling Mao to raise 
“people’s war’ and subsequently take over the 
country as the overextended Japanese withdre 
from it.?} 

So much for the general concept. Why have the 
Chinese deemed it relevant to the Middle East spe- 
cifically, and how has it concretely affected Chinese 
policy in the area? Let us go into these questions 
individually. 

In Chinese eyes, the area of the former Ottoman 
Empire must display many of the features that Mao 
discerned in his analysis of old China,2? though in 
different geographical arrangements. The region is 
administratively fragmented and under militarist and 
feudal regimes linked to various foreign powers. It 
has ethnic minorities and weakly-administered bor- 
der regions suitable for guerrilla warfare. On the 
western approaches, there is, in the form of Israel, a 
focus for “nationalist” opposition to foreign aggres- 
sion analogous to Manchukuo (the former Japanese | 
puppet-state in Manchuria) and Formosa. Chinese | 
propaganda depicts Israel as a “dagger” pointed at 
the heart of the Arab world by “imperialism.” 23 On 
the Persian Gulf side and eastern approaches to the 
area, the “social imperialists” of the USSR and the. 
“new and old imperialists” of the West are engaged 
in a struggle for strategic minerals and positions. 
This struggle, as the Chinese perceive it, has gone 
on for many years. In the 1920’s, Moscow signed 
treaties with Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan mainly to 
forestall a suspected British plan to organize these 
countries in an anti-Bolshevik alliance. V. M. Molo- 
tov was thinking along the same lines when in 1939 
he sought the agreement of the Nazis that “the area 


21 For more thorough analysis, see this author’s ‘‘ ‘One World’ 
Restored?,” /oc. cit., and Chinese Strategic Thinking under Mao 
Tse-tung. Tang Tsou and Morton Halperin offer a plausible 
reconstruction of Mao’s strategy at the itme of the Sian incident in 
“Mao Tse-tung’s Revolutionary Strategy and Peking’s International 
Behavior,’’ American Political Science Review (Menasha, Wis.), Vol. 
59, March 1965, p. 92. On the Chinese Communist Party’s suggestion 
of such a strategy in 1927, see Robert C. North and Xenia J. Eudin, 

M. N. Roy’s Mission to China: The Communist-Kuomintang Split 
of 1927, Berkeley, University of California Press, 1963, Document No. 
35, pp. 361-65. 

22 For example, in ‘‘Why Can China’s Red Political Power Exist, 
“On the Protracted Warfare,”’ and other writings. See his Se/ected 
Works, New York, International Publishers, 1954-60. 

23 See, for instance, the NCNA commentary, Jan. 6, 1967. According 
to the report of John Cooley, Mao in 1966 told the Secretary-General 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization: ‘‘Israel and Formosa are 
bases of imperialism in Asia. You are the gate of the great continent, 
and we are the rear. They created Israel for you and Formosa for 
us... .’’ See Christian Science Monitor (Boston), Aug. 1, 1966. 
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south of Batum and Baku in the general direction of 
the Persian Gulf should be recognized as the main 
a of Soviet aspirations.” 24 Soviet pressure on 
urkey and Iran after World War Il forced these 
nations to seek American support and thus initiated 
the sequence of events that led to the promulgation 
of the Truman Doctrine, the expansion of NATO to 
Turkey, and the creation of the Baghdad Pact and 
la CENTO. The formation of the Baghdad Pact, in turn, 
‘enabled the Russians to outflank Turkey and Iran 
ig and to establish themselves in the Arab world, which 
was looking for a source of support on the Palestine 
issue to counterbalance the powerful influence of 
‘the Zionists in Europe and the United States. In 
‘short, the Middle Eastern landscape presents excel- 
lent conditions—from the Chinese perspective—for 
the application of a line mixing “diplomatic struggle” 
with “armed struggle.” 

With respect to the effect of this “walk-on-two- 
legs” concept on actual Chinese policy toward the 
Middle East, one must bear in mind that this 
concept has underlain Peking’s approach to the area 
since the People’s Republic of China first began to 
engage in activities there. What renders the concept 
especially important at the present juncture is the 
Chinese decision to stress the “right-foot,” or diplo- 
matic, element for the time being. Inherently, it 
ought to be underscored, the application of the 
concept requires a determination of the proper bal- 
ance between “armed struggle” and ‘diplomatic 
struggle,” and Peking has varied in its choice of 
emphasis over the years. 

In the early period of Chinese contact with the 
Middle East—which commenced roughly with the 
Bandung Conference of Afro-Asian States in April 
1955—China gave primary attention to the forma- 
tion of a “united front from above” with governments 
in the area. The fundamental aim was to win the 
confidence of the “national-bourgeois” leaders with 
whom the Chinese were seeking to “unite.” To some 
extent, however, Peking also pursued this tack as a 
means of establishing connections with discontented 
sub-elites more amenable to the idea of “armed 
struggle” than the current leaders were. 

During the initial half of the 1960's, a shift 
occurred in the Chinese line—largely as a result of 
increasingly open Sino-Soviet rivalry, which pro- 
duced global competition for both ideological and 
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24 Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-41: Documents from the Archives of 
the German Foreign Office, Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1948, p. 259. 
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political support. The Chinese in the new phase paid 
greater heed to supra-state forces and causes such 
as those of the Palestine Liberation Organization | 
(PLO) and the People’s Front for the Liberation of 
the Arab Gulf (PFLOAG). 

While the transition to an accent on “armed strug: | 
gle” was under way in the early 1960's, there may | 
have been, some evidence suggests, two distinct ver- 
sions of the revised Chinese tack within the Peking 
leadership. Though the Chinese claimed to be de- 
fending “true Marxism-Leninism” in their ideological 
challenge to the Soviets, at least Liu Shao-ch’i and 
other leaders connected with the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party apparatus tended to treat this challenge as 
a political maneuver. Its purpose was evidently to 
force the Kremlin to listen to the Chinese on policy 
matters—and thus enable them to function as 
Greeks in Moscow's Roman Empire—or, if that 
failed, to bring about a transfer of the capital of the 
world Communist movement from Moscow to Pe- 
king. For Marshal Lin Piao and others who became 
known as “ultraleftists” during the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution of 1966-69, however, it was ex- 
pedient to take the line that violent and especially 
armed struggle represented the only valid course for 
genuine revolutionaries. In part, this was the ideolog- 
ical expression of conflict between rival bureaucra- 
cies, but Lin and his cohorts seemingly enaeavored 
to implement their view within the limits of their 
capabilities. For example, personnel and organiza- 
tions falling under the military “net” (e.g., those 
concerned with recruitment, supply and training of 
guerrillas, and with other forms of “special political 
action” or “dirty tricks” in foreign parts) did not, it 
seems, coordinate their activities with the civilian 
bodies concerned with the same country, such as 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Ministry of 
Trade, the All-China Federation of Trade Unions, 
etc.—all under the control of Liu and like-minded 
individuals. 

The new phase finally reached full fruition in the 
mid-1960’s with the ascendance of the military and 
Lin Piao in Chinese politics. Not only did the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army virtually take over civilian 
party functions in internal affairs, but it obtained a 
dominant voice in the conduct of China’s relations 
with the outside world. The ultimate outcome was an 
ultraleftist “diplomacy” reminiscent of events in 
China during the Boxer Rebellion at the beginning of 
the 20th century. 

With the demise of the Cultural Revolution in 
1969, the Chinese line toward the Middle East un- 
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derwent another alteration; the “right-foot’” element, 
as indicated previously, came to the fore once again. 
Over subsequent years, Peking has opened or re- 
opened conventional diplomatic and trade relations 
with countries where its ties with local dissident 
forces or its potential as a counterweight to the 
USSR’s growing involvement in the area have made 
it a “force to be reckoned with.’”’ Moreover, Lin and 
the ultraleftists of the Cultural Revolution period have 
recently been accused of having “castrated” the 
thought of Mao in the late 1960’s.?° 

Having delineated the concepts that have shaped 
recent Chinese policy toward the Middle East, let us 
now look more directly at the substantive details of 
that policy. Current Chinese activities, as already 
indicated, did not emerge out of a vacuum. Rather, 
they represent a new stage in ventures that date 
back more than 15 years. To appreciate the ele- 
ments of continuity and change, therefore, one must 
pay some heed to earlier times. 


‘The Initial Years 


As noted above, the Chinese at the outset di- 
rected their efforts largely to the establishment of 
ties with Middle Eastern governments. Their first 
breakthrough came thanks to Chou En-lai’s personal 
approach to Egypt’s President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
at Bandung in 1955. In conveying support to Nasser 
for the Arab stand against Zionism, Chou apparently 
encouraged Nasser, who was smarting from a major 
Israeli military action against Palestinians in the 
Gaza strip the previous February, to turn to the 
Soviets for arms and promised him Chinese assist- 
ance in obtaining them—a move which later in the 
year led to Egypt’s indirect acquisition of Soviet 
arms through Czechoslovakia. Chou also held out the 


28On Nov. 11, 1971, the Anhwei Provincial Radio broadcast an 
article, written by the deputy political commissar of a regiment of the 
People’s Liberation Army stationed in Anhwei, which charged Lin 
with ‘‘castrating, tampering with, and distorting Marxism, Leninism, 
and the thought of Mao Tse-tung’’—a clear reference to Lin’s edition 
of Quotations from Chairman Mao (the little red book that became the 
Bible of the Cultural Revolution). The idea that Lin modified Mao’s 
thinking, of course, is not at all novel. For example, an article on 
“View Nuclear Weapons with a Correct World Qutlook”’ in Kwangming 
Jih-pao (Kwangming Daily), Aug. 27, 1965, had contended that Lin’s 
emphasis on the human factor in warfare constituted a ‘‘creative 
development of Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s thinking on the roles of man 
and weapons and the dialectical relations between the two.’”’ See 
| Survey of the China Mainland Press (Hong Kong), No. 3539, Sept. 17, 
1965, p. 3. But the observation now carries a critical rather than a 
laudatory import. 


prospect of a Chinese market for Egyptian cotton an 
of other trade opportunities. Not long after the con 
clusion of the Bandung Conference, Egypt set u 
trade offices in China, and in February 1956 Pekin 
dispatched a cultural mission and opera troupe t 
Egypt. Egyptian recognition of China ensued on 
May 16, 1956. 

During the next two years, several other countries 
followed Egypt’s lead. Syria received a Chinese cul- 
tural mission and concluded a cultural pact in 
1956, and by the end of the year, Damascus and 
Peking had exchanged diplomatic missions at the 
ambassadorial level. After similar Chinese cultiva- 
tion, the strategic and medieval state of Yemen rec-. 
ognized Peking in August 1956. The overthrow of 
the pro-Western monarchy in Iraq on July 14, 1958, 
resulted in another success for the Chinese. Within 
10 days of the military coup, General Abdel Karim 
Kassem, the new ruler, recognized the People’s Re- 
public of China; and Peking subsequently sent a 
large mission to Iraq and signed trade agreements 
with the fledgling government. 

Although diplomacy and state-to-state relations 
preoccupied the Chinese during these years, they 
did not totally neglect opportunities for greater mili- 
tancy. One reason for Peking’s original desire to es- 
tablish a mission in Cairo was to promote the armed 
Struggle in Algeria, which had begun shortly after 
the close of the Indochina war in 1954, and which 
the Chinese evidently anticipated would eventuate in 
a Communist takeover of the nationalist cause. Be- 
cause of the special interests of the French Com- 
munist Party and of Moscow in maintaining a posi- 
tion in metropolitan France, however, the Algerian 
war did not develop as China would have wished. 

Notwithstanding this disappointment, Peking also 
saw the Arab-Israeli confrontation as a focus of ‘‘con- 
tradictions” that the Chinese could use to foster 
armed conflict. As just mentioned, it was partly due 
to Israel’s operation in Gaza in February 1955 that 
President Nasser proved receptive to Chou’s over- 
tures at Bandung and later accepted arms from the 
Soviet bloc. In interviews with Nasser and his col- 
leagues from 1959 onward, the present writer 
gained the impression that they had had few illu- 
sions about Soviet or Chinese aims in the region but 
had felt obliged to take risks in their relations with 
those countries because of an overriding fear of Israe- 
li “expansionism.” Cairo’s decisions to recognize 
Peking and take aid from the Soviet bloc, in turn, not 
only confirmed American Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles’ distrust of Nasser but also set in mo- 
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on the mechanism of self-fulfilling prophecy re- 
arding Israel by nourishing Israeli fears of a Com- 
ist-backed Arab encirclement and an eventual 
pt to “drive the Jews into the sea.” The ulti- 
e outcome was the Suez crisis of late 1956, 
which witnessed a coordinated military assault on 
typt by the Israelis, the British, and the French. 
Seeking to exploit the “contradictions” to its own 
dvantage, Peking rendered vociferous backing to 
iro during the 1956 crisis. Moreover, in response 
3 the enunciation on January 5, 1957, of the Eisen- 
ower Doctrine—whereby the United States served 
otice that it would intervene militarily in the Middle 
ast to counter any Communist aggression—Peking 
dined Moscow on January 18 in pledging support to 
countries in the area against aggression or inter- 
2rence by the Western powers.& 
The year 1958 marked the zenith of the Chinese 
osition in the Middle East during this early period. 
after that, Peking’s fortunes declined quite signifi- 
ntly. Two interrelated factors lay behind this de- 
lopment. First, China’s switch to a harder line in 
dealing with the so-called “national-bouregeois” re- 
imes of the Middle East and Africa put it into con- 
ict with Soviet policy in the area. Already in 1956, 
1e Suez crisis had produced a notable difference in 
e tone of the responses of the two Communist 
ants, with China considerably more intransigent 
a the USSR; the ensuing years brought growing 
idence of a divergence in outlooks. 
- For example, shortly after signing the joint declar- 
ation with Peking in January 1957, the Soviet Union 
“eassured the West that it did not wish to establish 
any position or obtain any privileges in the countries 
>f the Near and Middle East, and it put forward draft 
roposals stipulating that the United States, Britain, 
and France should join with it in guaranteeing 
deaceful settlement of disputes in the region, aboli- 
sion of military alignments, withdrawal of foreign 
forces, and a ban on supply of arms to Middle East- 
ern nations.2”? There was also a sharp contrast in 
the approaches of the two Communist powers to the 
1958 crisis stemming from the outbreak of rioting 
and then of civil war in Lebanon in May and June, the 
Soup that overthrew King Faisal’s government in 
July, and the ensuing landing of US marines near 
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26 Text in The New York Times, Jan. 19, 1957. 

2? Note of Feb. 11, 1957. See ibid., Feb. 13, 1957. 
In the Sino-Soviet divergences of 1957, see the author's “The Middle 
East: Sino-Soviet Discords,” Po/ycentrism, The New Factor in 
International Communism, ed. Walter Laqueur and Leopold Labedz, 
New York, Praeger, 1962, pp. 226 ff. 


Beirut and of British paratroopers in Jordan (in both | 
Cases at the request of the Arab governments con- 
cerned). To judge from its press reaction and subse- 
quent polemics with Moscow, Peking perceived the 
Crisis as an Opportunity to turn an anti-imperialist war 
into a revolutionary war and to pit the USSR against 
the United States, in much the same way as the 
Chinese Communists had thrust the Nationalists into 
battle against the Japanese. On July 29, Jen-min 
Jih-pao hailed the Soviet-Bulgarian military exercises 
which Moscow had announced would take place in 
the Transcaucasus and Black Sea area, and it not 
only expressed hope that “the socialist camp headed 
by the Soviet Union” would repulse “Anglo-American 
aggression,” but even went so far as to talk about a 
“volunteer army” to join in the expected “anti-impe- 
rialist” war. Instead of heeding Chinese promptings, 
however, Khrushchev sent letters to the United 
States, Britain, France, and India reiterating the re- 
assuring message of his note of February 1957 and 
inviting the four powers to a summit meeting to 
settle existing differences.?8 

In essence, Peking preached that a sharpening of 
international class struggle provided the foundation 
for a united front with the countries of the Middle 
East battling against “imperialism,” while Moscow ad- 
vocated “peaceful coexistence and economic compe- 
tition” with “imperialism” as a basis for constructing 
a socialist commonwealth ultimately embracing the 
nations of the Middle East. To put things another 
way, Mao sought to employ his old tactic (subse- 
quently expounded at length in Lin Piao’s famous 
article of September 1965 on “people’s war” #9) of 
allying with a lesser enemy to get him to fight the 
“main enemy”; and Khrushchev, in line with the 
“Leninist nationalities policy” for bringing the Soviet 
East, Outer Mongolia, and other satellites into the 
Communist fold, wanted to lead the nations of the 
Middle East toward “scientific socialism’ by promot- 
ing state capitalism. 

Second, though Arab leaders initially strove to 
pursue a policy of neutralism while capitalizing op- 
portunistically on Chinese militancy, Peking’s entan- 
glement in the skeins of Arab politics after it opened 
relations with Baghdad in the summer of 1958 pre- 
cipitated a setback for Chinese operations in the two 
major centers of Arab radicalism—traq and the 
United Arab Republic (formed in early 1958 by the 
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Union of Egypt and Syria). Specifically, Peking en- 
couraged the Communists in Iraq to promote armed 
struggles which could have blossomed into an ‘“‘anti- 
imperialist war.” 

After the Iraqi coup of July 1958, there was a 
good deal of jockeying for influence in the country 
among various political elements, including the Com- 
munists. In March 1959, the activities of local Com- 
munists and “peace partisans” under Chinese sway 
prematurely triggered in Mosul a non-Communist at- 
tempt to overthrow Kassem and his increasingly 
powerful Communist allies.2° In the wake of the 
coup’s failure, the Communists ruthlessly sup- 
pressed their “bourgeois-nationalist,” Nasserite, and 
Ba’ath Socialist rivals. 

By April, the Communists were practically running 
the country: their “People’s Resistance Force” was 
reported to be stronger than the army.3! Moreover, 
they expressed a preference for the Chinese, as op- 
posed to the Soviet, line on the national bourgeoisie, 
peaceful coexistence, etc., in a variety of ways, such 
as the foundation of an Iraq-Albania Friendship So- 
ciety and advocacy of the opening of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Albania at the ambassadorial level. Having 
demonstrated their power in the streets, the Com- 
munists successfully pressed Kassem in July to add 
two pro-Communist ministers to his cabinet. They 
then returned to the street to improve their position 
further, launching another terrorist action, this time 
at Kirkuk.?? But their gambit wound up alarming Kas- 
sem, and he thereupon spoke out strongly against 


| the party and purged Communists from the army 


and bureaucracy. At a self-criticism session of their 
Central Committee in August, the Communists 
Officially admitted “leftist political errors.” Signifi- 
cantly, Moscow publicized the document, but Pe- 
king, whom the Soviets later (1960) charged with 


_ responsibility for the deviations, ignored it.33 


In the meantime, Nasser, seeing what was hap- 
pening in Iraq, had declared a jihad (holy war) 


_ against communism in the UAR. Peking reacted with 
| mounting vehemence. In March 1959, the Chinese 
_ press hinted that Nasser would be better off abetting 


3° See this writer’s “‘The Middle East: Sino-Soviet Discords,” 
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31 Swiss Review of World Affairs (Zurich), March 1961, pp. 29-30, 
cited in M. S. Agwani, Communism in the Arab East, New Delhi, Asia 
Publishing House, 1969. Cf. Uriel Dann, /raq under Qassem, A 


| Political History, 1958-1963, New York, Praeger, 1969, pp. 118 ff. 


32 For details, see the present author’s ‘The Middle East: Sino-Soviet 


' Discords,” Joc. cit., pp. 229-30. 


33 Phebe Ann Marr discusses some of these events in “The Iraqi 
Revolution: A Cast Study of Army Rule,” Orbis (Philadelphia), Vol. XIV, 
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armed struggle in Algeria, Oman and other countrie ) 
if he did not want to end up as Chiang Kai-shefl 
had, and it denounced his slogan “neither East no 
West” as a “step toward going over to th | 
: 
| 


enemy.” 34 The ensuing October, Peking provider 
Khalid Bakdash, the Syrian Communist leader, with é 
pulpit for an attack on Nasser at the celebrations ji 

honor of the 10th anniversary of the founding of thé 
People’s Republic of China.3® Six months later, the 
Chinese made an unsuccessful attempt to displace 
the Egyptian Secretary-General of the Afro-Asia 

People’s Solidarity Organization and to transfer the 
body’s headquarters from Cairo to Conakry, Guinea 
By the summer of 1960, then, Peking’s relations wit 

the UAR had become highly strained; furthermore 
Nasser was displaying growing interest in helping 
President Tito of Yugoslavia build up a bloc of non 

aligned countries—an enterprise which Peking had 
earlier denounced as “trafficking in poison.” 36 


‘Toward Extreme Militancy 


Thus adventurism had ruined what had at 
the outset looked to be a promising field for 
“united front” work in Iraq, and it had rendered 
the UAR leaders more and more suspicious of 
China’s intentions toward them, Nevertheless, Peg 
king, interpreting the spirit of Bandung as a Banteng 
Spirit of struggle by the “have-not” countries against 
the “have” countries, still expected to reap dividends 
from a balanced dosage of united-front work “from 
above” (with governments) and “from below” (with 
supranational and subnational revolutionary groups); 
indeed, Chou En-lai, Liu Shao-ch’i, and the Chinese 
Civilian bureaucracies sought to mobilize Third 
World governments for such a struggle against the 
United States and, increasingly, against the USSR. 
At the end of 1963 and in early 1964, Chou and 
Ch’en Yi toured Asia and Africa (plus Albania) to 
fashion a militant interstate united front through 
specific bilateral arrangements and through the cre- 
ation of an overall organization at a “Second Ban- 
dung Conference” of Afro-Asian and Latin American 
countries (later scheduled for Algiers in 1965). 

However, the ousters (in most cases through a 
preemptive coup by the armed forces and police, who 
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34 Jen-min Jih-pao, March 20, 1959, and Hung-ch’i (Red Flag— 
Peking), March 18, 1959. 

35 Indeed, Radio Peking even broadcast the attack in its 
Arab-language programs to the Middle East. 

36 Jen-min Jih-pao, Feb. 22, 1959. 


sit threatened by the rising power of Chinese-sup- 
sorted institutions like the militia and the youth 
rganization *”) of President Ben Bella of Algeria, 
"resident Sukarno of Indonesia, President Nkrumah 
f Ghana, and other individuals on whom the 
thinese had placed their hopes raised doubts about 


third force” of Afro-Asian and Latin American coun- 
ries. With the demise of these leaders’ relatively 
riendly regimes, Peking began to lay greater stress 
mn direct Chinese support for armed insurrectionists 
nd the development of transnational linkages than 
yn state relations “from above” or “bourgeois” diplo- 
macy. This emphasis hit its peak during the height 
f the Cultural Revolution in 1967-68. 

It was against such a background that Peking, to- 
ward the end of 1965 (i/.e., after the collapse of the 
Algiers conference in the aftermath of Ben Bella’s 
»verthrow), moved to forge close ties with the radi- 
sal Ba’ath regime in Syria and with the Palestinian 
resistance movement.3® The Chinese established 
inks not only with the Syrian government and the 
alestine Liberation Organization (PLO) which the 
rab governments had helped to set up, but also 
with the clandestine activist group Al-Fatah, which 
sommenced operations in January 1965 but did not 
=merge into the limelight until after the June 1967 
War. 

From the Chinese standpoint, these associations 
quickly bore some worthwhile fruit. The activities of 
the PLO and Syria against Israel in 1966 helped to 
dolarize the Arab world and to turn Nasser away 
from his “new pragmatic course.” °° For instance, 
after the Israelis staged a retaliatory military opera- 
tion against Syria in July, the PLO and Radio Cairo 
called for the “liberation” of Amman and Riyadh.*° 
Meanwhile, another coup in Syria had brought the 
“left” Ba’athists to power. Though strongly sup- 
ported by Moscow, the new rulers opted to 
strengthen their bonds with the Chinese as a means 
of insuring against undue Soviet exploitation or the 
withdrawal of Soviet backing, and they likewise 
adopted the kind of intransigent posture that Pe- 
king favored. As David Morison has rightly pointed 
out, without “a heightening of Syrian anti-Israeli pas- 
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38 For details, see this writer's “China, Israel and the Arabs,’ 
Joc. cit 

39 See the author's “Some Chinese Attitudes," /oc cit., p. 251 

4° Speaking over Radio Cairo on Nov 29, 1966, Ahmed Sa’ic 
declared: “‘Hussein’s throne is the target. It should fall so that Israel 
may fall.’ 


he viability of such a strategic mix for creating a | 


Li Hsien-nien, Deputy Premier of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, greets Yasser Arafat, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization (PLO). 


—From Chine Pictorial (Peking), October 1971, p. 60 


sions and the sympathetic reaction it received from 
Moscow,” the train of events that led to the war of 
1967 would not have gotten started.**? But Syria's 
belligerence was not something that Moscow in- 
spired; it stemmed from the decision of the then 
dominant Ba’athist faction to “play the Chinese 
card.” 

When the June 1967 war began, the Chinese 
greeted it with apparent relish. Chou En-lai sent 
messages to the presidents of Egypt and Syria (both 
independent entities again since 1961) and to 
Ahmad Shukairi, head of the PLO, saying that the 
Arabs would (i.e., should) fight on, “like the heroic 
Vietnamese,” until victory.42 The announcement of 
the cease-fire, therefore, left Peking decidedly un- 
happy. Jen-min Jih-pao denounced Moscow for its 
policy of “treachery and survival’ and recommended 
that “although a cease-fire has been announced, the 
Arab people. . . are [should be] determined to fight 
the aggressors to the end.” * 

While June 1967 thus represented another missed 
opportunity to turn an “anti-imperialist” war into a 
“revolutionary” war, it opened up new doors for the 
expansion of Chinese influence. To much of Arab 
public opinion, not only Moscow but all of Arab 
officialdom appeared to be “Chiang Kai-sheks” una- 
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ble or unwilling to fight the enemy effectively, and 
the old ~LO no longer possessed credibility. In con- 
trast, activist groups like Al-Fatah or Dr. George 
Habbash’s Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine seemed to incarnate the national spirit of res- 
istance. Moreover, the outlook of significant seg- 
ments of the Palestinian activists tended to make 
them receptive to Chinese wooing. 

To be sure, the Chinese must have been aware 
that the Palestinian resistance movement scarcely 
constituted a tight-knit, coherent whole, for there 
were numerous “organizations” with widely varying 
views. For example, while some of these groups con- 


_ sisted of dedicated revolutionaries, others had come 


_ into being simply as a means of extorting funds from 


countries like Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Libya, and the 
Persian Gulf sheikhdoms. In addition, many of them 
had from the outset been penetrated by Syrian, 
Egyptian, and Iraqi intelligence agencies. More im- 


_ portant from the Chinese standpoint, a number con- 
_ tained Ansar (partisans) with ties to and support 
| from the USSR. 


Nevertheless, the panoply of groups included 
some that were ideologically inclined to be amena- 
ble to Chinese counsel. Perhaps the most obvious 
was the ultramilitant and avowedly Marxist-Leninist 
PFLP, but the somewhat more moderate Al-Fatah 


_had to be counted among .them too. Though the 


word ‘‘fatah” (conquest) alludes to a verse in the 


_ holy Koran,*4 the organization itself espouses a line 
| at least substantially Marxist-Leninist in content. Its 


publications often reproduce or paraphrase the doc- 
trines of Mao Tse-tung, Vo Nguyen Giap, and Er- 


_ nesto (Ché) Guevara, and it proclaims that “blazing 


our armed revolution inside the occupied territory 


[/.e., Israel] is a healing medicine for all our people’s 
diseases.” 45 


Thus, a Sino-Soviet contest over the Palestinian 


_ issue became superimposed on the longstanding 


“struggle between two lines” (/.e., between radical 


_ and conservative states and between revolutionaries 
_ and nonrevolutionaries among the countless groups, 
coalitions, and personal followings below the state 
| level) in Arab politics. Moscow had staked its bets in 


the latter battle on the existing governments in the 
radical countries, especially Egypt; and its Egyptian 
sympathizers had originally hoped to build up a Com- 
munist “bloc within” in the nation’s only legal party, 


Screen 


44 Surah LXI, ‘‘As-Saff’’ (the Ranks), vv. 13-14. 
45 See Y. Harkavi, Fedayeen Action and Arab Strategy, Adelphi 
Paper No. 53, London, Institute of Strategic Studies, December 1968. 
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the Arab Socialist Union—much as the Chinese 
Communists had tried to infiltrate the Kuomintang 
(Nationalist Party) in China during the early 1920’s 
Peking, on the other hand, saw all the present gov 
ernments in the Middle East as comparable to the 
militarist splinter regimes that had emerged in Chine 
after the fall of the Manchu Empire in 1911. Just as 
Mao’s supra-provincial, armed Communist party hac 
captured the nationalist sentiment of the masses b 

leading the “hilltop and underground” resistance 
against Japan and had then crushed the splinte 

regimes in China to reunify the Empire, now the 
Stateless Arab guerrilla movement and its “special 
force” (among students and others) throughout and 
beyond the Arab world would sweep away kings and 
colonels alike under the banner of “liberation” from 
Israel and its “allies.” 

Though the Cultural Revolution paralyzed Peking’s 
conventional diplomatic activity, Chinese liaison with 
Palestinian guerrilla forces continued without inter- 
ruption—perhaps because it came under the control 
of a military “net” (hsi-tung) in the bureaucracy. It 
may be true that Syria and the Palestinian comman- 
dos accepted military and other aid from China 
partly as a means of extorting more support from the 
Soviets, but the Chinese did not come off without 
anything to show for their investments. Indeed, Syria 
and the commandos committed themselves to a 
partly as a means of extorting more support from the 
cal solution to the conflict (as the Soviets advo- 
cated). Damascus endorsed this policy after the vis- | 
it of a Syrian military delegation to China in May 
1969, and the commandos followed suit in a joint. 
declaration with the Chinese on July 4 of the same | 
year. While pro-Moscow guerrilla elements did not 
propose to liquidate Israel, the majority of the guerril- 
las probably subscribed to the views of the PFLES 
which officially anticipated the appearance of an 
Arab state of Palestine in 20-30 years’ time. 

At the same time that it was developing closer | 
links with the Palestinian guerrillas, Peking also cul- 
tivated ties with guerrillas operating at the opposite | 
end of the Arabian penisula—the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Oman and the Arab Gulf (PFLOAG), 
which proposes to unite Oman, the emirates of Tru- 
cial Oman (now the United Arab Emirates), Qatar, 
Bahrain, and Kuwait in a single state. PFLOAG’s ori- 
gins date back to 1964 and an insurrection in the 
Dhofar region of Oman. This insurrection was theo- | 
retically directed against British domination, and the 
Dhofar Liberation Front (as PFLOAG was known at 
that juncture) was affiliated with the Arab National- 


# Movement, then a pro-Nasser, Pan-Arabist organi- 
ion. However, at the Dhofar Liberation Front’s 
ond Congress in Himrin in September 1968, the 
pup’s initial leaders were ousted by self-styled 
arxist-Leninists, the present name was adopted 
reflect an expansion of the body’s geographical 
bncerns, and it was decided to establish a head- 
arters in Aden (the capital of the People’s Republic 
South Yemen, since renamed the Democratic Peo- 
's Republic of Yemen). Subsequently, PFLOAG 

d Chinese representatives reached an agreement 

ereby 30 PFLOAG members would receive train- 

in China. These individuals completed their 
aining and returned to the Middle East in 1969 to 
ke charge of 15 different guerrilla bands. 

Chinese courtship of both the Palestinian and Gulf 
werrillas has continued unabated over the ensuing 
ears. In fact, Peking has, if anything, intensified its 

tivities with regard to both groups, particularly the 
latter. For example, not only has PFLOAG enjoyed 
lonsiderable propaganda support from China, but it 
as also received a substantial flow of Chinese arms 
nd uniforms since the opening of a Chinese military 
ission in Aden in July 1969 after left-wing ele- 
ents of the National Liberation Front had seized 
ower there the previous month. 

However, the emphasis in Chinese policy toward 
e Middle East has shifted back to diplomacy and 
itate-to-state relations as a result of the end of the 
sultural Revolution and the military clashes along 


Suerrillas of the Dhofar region, in revolt against the 
ISuitanate of Oman, train with Chinese weapons. 


—Keystone Photo. 


the Sino-Soviet borders in the spring of 1969. The 
termination of the Cultural Revolution generally en- 
couraged a return to a less sectarian international 
approach, and with the danger of a Soviet “preemp- 
tive strike” against China’s growing nuclear/ rocket 
Capability, it became imperative from Peking’s 
standpoint to “distract” Moscow from the confronta- 
tion along their mutual borders. 


Renewed Stress on Diplomacy 


Hence, the Chinese during the last few years have 
been devoting a lot of effort to strengthening their 
positions with existing Middle Eastern governments. 
Those in the important strategic area encompassing 
Aden, the Red Sea gateway to the Indian Ocean, the 
Horn of Africa, and the approaches to the Persian 
Gulf have been particular targets of Chinese atten- 
tion. In Yemen (now the Yemen Arab Republic), Pe- 
king already enjoyed a base of goodwill upon which 
to build, for Chinese aid to Yemen had been exten- 
sive and effective since the two countries entered 
into diplomatic relations in 1956. Recently China 
has endeavored to capitalize on this through 
stepped-up political contacts. Yemen's neighbor, the 
troubled Democratic People’s Republic of Yemen, 
had established official ties with China in November 
1967 and had received a loan of $12 million in 
1968. In 1970, the Chinese promised the DPRY an- 
other $43.2 million in aid. Since then, Peking has also 
increased its trade and its political interaction with 
Aden.** After the abortive Communist coup against 
President Nimeri of the Sudan in July 1971 produced 
a strain in Soviet-Sudanese relations, China moved to 
improve its standing with Khartoum by extending 
military aid. 

In the eastern sectors of this same area, Peking 
forged diplomatic links with Kuwait, already a major 
market for its goods, in March 1971. The Ba’athist 
government in Iraq has been the object of both 
mounting political activity and attempts to promote 
trade. For example, the Chinese entertained an 
official Iraqi delegation in Peking at the turn of this 
year. Though Iran continues to repress local 
“Maoist” groups severely, China succeeded in open- 
ing diplomatic relations with Teheran in August 
1971 and has requested overflignt and refueling 


— 
ss See The Times (London), Jan. 2, 1971; The New York Times, 

Jan. 7, and Feb. 10, 1971; Jonn Cooley in Crristian Science Monitor, 

May 19, 1971. 
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rights for its projected commercial air operation to 
Europe. In part, it ought to be noted, the new Sino- 
lranian ties may reflect Teheran’s worries about Pe- 
king’s growing links with the Persian Gulf guerrillas. 
The Shah’s government aspires to preeminence in 


_ the Gulf; consequently, China’s support of the Oman 


guerrillas arouses concern in Teheran. Moreover, 
recent evidence of contacts between the guerrillas 
and the Tudeh (Communist) Party of Iran have no 
doubt heightened this concern.4? Against this back- 
ground, the Shah may have "considered the possibil- 
ity that normal Peking-Teheran relations might help 
ease Chinese backing to the guerrillas’”.48 As Presi- 
dent Nasser used to say, “the squeaky wheel gets 
the grease.” 

Though the governments of the Mediterranean 
countries appear to have fallen somewhat lower on 
the Chinese scale of priorities than those in areas 
nearer to the Indian Ocean, Peking has by no means 
neglected them. For example, a “trade offensive” 
vis-a-vis Lebanon finally enabled the Chinese to es- 
tablish a diplomatic foothold in Beirut, hub of com- 
merce and intrigue in the Arab world, in November 
1971. Following the restoration of Sino-Algerian 
official ties in the fall of 1971, China managed to 
restore sufficient amicability to its relations with 
Egypt—which had sunk to an all-time low in 1968 
when the Egyptians blamed “Maoist” Palestinians 
and Chinese money for an outbreak of student riots 
in Egypt*’—1o receive a visiting delegation from the 
Cairo government in March 1972. In August 1971, 
China opened up official links with Turkey (despite 
Ankara’s ruthless suppression of local Maoists”), 
and Peking has asked for overflight and refueling 
rights for the commercial air Operation to Europe 
mentioned earlier. 

As many of the foregoing data attest, recent 
Chinese enterprises in the Middle East have yielded 
a number of distinctly positive fruits from the 
Chinese vantage point. Yet, on balance, the Chinese 
position in the area has weakened, for increasing 
Soviet activity in the Middle East has more than 
offset Chinese gains. In large part, this heightened 
Soviet acitivity represents a direct response to the 


| challenge posed by Chinese ventures, but broader 
_ strategic considerations arising from the prospect of 


ee 


47 For example, the two issued a joint communique in January 1971. 
48 John Cooley, /oc. cit. See also Ralph Joseph, Canberra Times, 
May 13, 1971. 
49 According to Jeune Afrique, April 6, 1969, Mahmoud Riad 
summoned Chinese Ambassador Huang Hua and renroved him 
for supporting the riotous students with funds and printing facilities. 
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a diminishing US military presence in Asia ha 
probably played a role too. 

With respect to the latter, one must bear in mi 
that because of the Sino-Soviet military flareup 
1969, Moscow now feels compelled to deploy i 
troops in three main areas—Europe, the Sovi 
Union proper, and the Far East. At present, it c 
get by with, say, 30 divisions in each area, but 
significant alteration in Chinese deployments cou 
drastically change the situation. Today, China woull 
logically have her roughly 120 divisions split int 
three concentrations: one would cover the Sout 
(mainly because of Vietnam); another, the border 
with the USSR, especially in the north where the lin 
passes fairly close to Peking, the national capita 
and the third, the East coast opposite Taiwan an 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist forces. However, th 
increasing possibility of a US military withdrawa 
from the areas to the south and the west, with a 
attendant decrease in the threat that China woul 
perceive from these directions, could cause Pekin 
to redeploy a major portion of its military forces t 
the north and west against the Soviets. Therefore 
Moscow seems to have decided that it needed some 
means of preventing such a redeployment. Expand- 
ing its own military muscle to the south of China 
could be one solution to the problem, though the 
cost-effective answer might be to arm India and 
Bangla Desh.°° The implementation of such a pro- 
gram entails not only access to port facilities in the 
Middle East but also an overflight corridor from the 
Mediterranean through Egypt, the Sudan, and the 
Yemens, or through Syria and Iraq, to the Indian 
Ocean. 

Only with respect to the guerrilla movements of 
the Middle East does the USSR’s influence and in- 
volvement fall shy of China’s, and even here the 
Soviets have evinced a desire to improve their posi- 
tion. This has been most evident concerning the 
Gulf guerrillas. In September 1969, PFLOAG indi- 
cated publicly that it welcomed arms from anyone, 
not just the Chinese. Shortly afterwards, a delegation 
of the organization visited Moscow, and some Rus- 
sians likewise appeared in Dhofar (illegally) to dis- 
tribute Lenin badges and the insignia of the Soviet 
Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee. Furthermore, the 
Soviets seem to have had an indirect hand, through 
Eee aneres Senet el ee 

5° Even before the Sino-Soviet military clashes of 1969, Chester 
Bowles saw the uses of Indian manpower “‘if there was ever an 
honest-to-goodness land war with China.” /nternational Herald-Tribune 


(Paris), Jan. 15, 1968, quoted in CASAN Bulletin Vol. 4, No. 1, 
Winter 1972, p. 108. 


Iraqis, in bringing about the foundation of a 
ional Democratic Front” for the Liberation of 
and the Arab Gulf, announced in June 
0.5" In December 1971, NDFLOAG concluded a 

peration agreement with PFLOAG. 
Certainly, Moscow's influence and activities in re- 
tion to established governments vastly exceed 
lose of Peking. In May 1971, the USSR concluded 
treaty of friendship and cooperation with Egypt. 
Bhile the significance of this development may have 
en somewhat reduced by President Sadat’s prior 
ge of the Arab Socialist Union’s leading pro-Mos- 
elements, headed by Ali Sabry, and his subse- 
nt expulsion of Soviet military advisers in July 
2, the treaty remains in force, and the Egyptian 
ernment continues to be dependent on Soviet 
litary aid. During the last few years, the USSR has 
yosted economic and military assistance to the 
fath regime in Iraq; in April 1972, the two coun- 
signed a treaty similar to the Soviet-Egyptian 
eaty.22 The consummation of the Soviet-lragi 
saty was accompanied by hints that Iraqi Commu- 
ts must join in a National Front under the direction 
*the Ba’ath Socialist Party—a condition which later 
ame to pass. About the same time, a Soviet naval 
yntingent visited Iraq, and Premier Kosygin arrived 
) open the Soviet-aided Rumaylah oil field as part 
f a Soviet campaign to encourage the Iraqis to use 
stroleum as a politica! weapon.5? Though Syria’s 
a'athists have been ideologically at odds with those 
Iraq, Moscow has pragmatically stepped up its 
ilitary and economic aid (especially for the oil in- 
ustry) to Damascus. For instance, since Israeli 
lanes raided Syria in 1969 in retaliation for Syri- 


$1 It should be pointed out, however, that the Hong Kong Communist 
per Ta Kung Pao on July 23, 1970, hailed the body's first military 
seration (in Northern Oman) with a banner headline, “Guerrilla War 
ks Out in Oman.” See also “Peking Gives Aid to Gulf Guerrillas,” 
(Melbourne), Aug. 8, 1970; and The Guardian Weekly (London), 
. 8, 1972. : 
$2 Le Mcnde (Paris), April 11, 1972, commented that the new treaty 
aimed at preventing Chinese penetration of the Persian Gulf 
British withdrawal from there. 
$3 On March 13, 1972, in preparation for the Eighth Arab Oil 
ress to take place in Algiers in May 1972, Moscow's Radio Peace 
d Progress urged producer states to employ oil as a weapon 
the struggle against imperialism.” On June 2, both the iraqi 
ian governments nationalized all Western oil interests in their 
ountries. This development pilus Soviet leverage on Syria and iraq 
2s Moscow a potential for affecting the oi! supplies not only of 
pan and Western Europe, but also of China. According to some oil 
, China will need imports from the Persian/ Arabian Gulf for the 
few years even should the rumors of large oll deposits in the 
ontinental shelf area around the Tiaoyu or Senkaku islands in the 
ific prove out and should oil from this source become available to 
(ing. See, for example, Ete/aat (Teheran), Aug. 3, 1970. 


and 


an-instigated commando raids, Soviet SAM missiles | 
have ringed Damascus. Then, in March 1972, the 
Syrian Communist Party formed a National Front 
with the Ba’athists under the latter's leadership, 
thus paving the way for the possible signing in the 
near future of a Syrian-Soviet treaty comparable to 
the Soviet-Egyptian and Soviet-iraqi treaties. Pre- 
viously, the Syrian Communists had wavered in 
policy because one faction insisted on “total libera- 
tion” of Palestine and an end to anti-Chinese policies 
in the world Communist movement, and another fac- 
tion favored a more moderate and pro-Soviet line.** 

Elsewhere, Soviet achievements have been less 
spectacular but nonetheless noteworthy. In 1972, Ni- 
kolai Podgorny, President of the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet, visited Turkey, and Marshal 
Andrei Grechko, Soviet Minister of Defense, jour- 
neyed to Somalia. Lebanon sought to obtain arms 


from Moscow. Despite substantial Chinese aid to the | 


Yemen Arab Republic and the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Yemen, the USSR continues to be the 
chief source of military aid for the two nations. And 
the Indo-Soviet treaty of August 1971 and the ensu- 


ing Indo-Pakistani war decreased Pakistan's utility to | 


China as a “stepping stone” to the Middle East. 


The Outlook 


—————————— 


Having explored the various aspects of current 
Chinese policy in the Middle East, let us 
briefly attempt to peer ahead into the future. As this 
writer observed last year, “it would be wishful think- 


ing to expect Peking’s leaders to abandon their dual | 


strategy of indirect defense—even though it may’ 
increase the threat of ‘imperialist’ encirclement and 
collusion it was meant to avoid.” ** Indeed, China 


has not forsaken the subnational and supranational | 


revolutionaries despite its accent on state-to-state 
diplomacy in its recent approach to the Middle East. 

To be sure, the Chinese have been relatively cir- 
cumspect in their statements on the Middle East in 
the United Nations since they joined the body in 
November 1971. In his maiden speech to the Gen- 
eral Assembly on November 15, 1971, Chiao Kuan- 
hua toned down the unusual Chinese reference to 
“armed struggle” and spoke only of “struggle”; he 


also failed to denounce the four-power talks (involv- | 


== as 


s4 Africasia (Paris), March 6, 1972. 
55 In the University of Sydney's Current Affairs Bulletin, Nov. 1, 


1971. 
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ing the USSR, the United States, Britain, and 
France) aimed at finding a solution to the Arab-Isra- 
eli question.°© More generally, the Chinese have 
conveyed the impression that if a settlement were 
reached, China would not oppose it. But while there 
has been some evidence that China has attempted to 


| disengage from direct, overt support of certain Afri- 


can guerrilla movements,®? many utterances by 
Chinese leaders and the Chinese press persist: in 
stressing armed struggle for the Palestinians—even 
if these utterances imply that the Palestinians 


must rely basically on their own efforts to triumph. 


Insofar as the means of action available to a given 


_ bureaucracy or leader can sometimes modify poli- 
| cies, we may reasonably expect that the admitted 
_ purge of Lin Piao and most of the top military com- 


mand in September 1971 will mean that Chairman 
Mao’s “revolutionary diplomatic line” will stress 
trade, diplomacy, and cultural exchanges in the 
months immediately ahead. Nevertheless, the time 
could come when the Chinese leadership might 


decide to “shift to the other foot” in its policy and 


emphasize armed struggle. Whether that time will 


_ ever arrive will likely depend on the capacity of Mid- 


dle East leaders and their backers to exercise control 
over their domains and cope with their nation’s do- 
mestic problems. 

For the long term, the aims of China’s game of 
counterencirclement in the Middle East, South Asia, 


_and the Indian Ocean area as a whole probably will 


remain the same as they were under the Ming em- 
perors: to outflank the steppe power (now the USSR 
and its ally, the Mongolian People’s Republic); to 


_ impress upon foreign countries China’s political and 
_ Ideological preeminence; and to engage in some trade 


56 NCNA, Dec. 8, 1971. 

57 See ‘Arab People’s Just Struggle Will Triumph,” Peking Review, 
No. 32, June 9, 1972, p. 10. A spokesman of the Eritrean Liberation 
Front, Omar Jaber, said in Beirut on Nov. 2, 1971, that China, 

“which had previously supported us as a part of the international 
revolution,'’ no longer did so because of her policy of widening her 
international relations. 


(marginal for China, yet potentially of great impo 

tance to small countries heavily dependent on a re 
stricted range of exports and markets). The outcom 

of the game may in the last analysis be determine 

not on the Middle Eastern part of the world chess 
board, but in Africa. Once the Tanzania-Zambia rail 
way is built, the main obstacle to the use of Zambi 

as an effective base for guerrilla attacks agains 
South Africa and neighboring territories—Zambia’ 

dependence on Portuguese-controlled railways for: it 

export of copper and other things—will be gone. 
What will happen then? Conceivably, the Middle East 
pattern could repeat itself. That is, a “Jordanization” 
of African states could occur under the pressure of 
guerrillas on the one hand and. reprisals by their 
victims on the other, and the Organization of African 
Unity could go the way of the PLO, falling increas- 
ingly under the influence of militants backed by Pe- 
king. Such an evolution would, in turn, leave the 
“original officers” of the organization with a choice 
of either swimming for a time with the tide of “peo- 
ple’s war” or sticking, high but dry, with their mod- 
erate policies until replaced—probably after a 
shorter time—by people who, in the Maoist book, 
count as genuine national leaders.5® Whether a less 
cataclysmic scenario will prevail, only time will tell. 


58 According to the Kung-tso T’ung-hsun (Work Bulletin) of the 
Chinese People’s Liberation Army in 1961, ‘‘if there were one or two 
among the independent countries which would effect a real nationalist 
revolution, ...a revolutionary wave would roll up the African 
continent.’”’ (See the present writer’s ‘China and Africa Today,’’ Race 
[London], Vol. 4, No. 4, April 1964, p. 6.) While this publication 
may have reflected the outlook of Lin Piao and a section of the 
Chinese military leadership no longer around on the political scene, 
rather than the thoughts of Premier Chou En-Lai and what now passes 
for “Chairman Mao’s revolutionary diplomatic line,’”’ the difference 
between the two points of view is not in terms of basic approach so 
much as in the operational methods to achieve the goals suggested by 
Maoist analysis of the ‘‘contradictions” to be found in the world 
situation and the opportunities inherent in these. For example, the 
Jen-min Jih-pao editorial on African Liberaton Day for 1972 declared 
that ‘all countries, whether or not they have attained independence, 
will sooner or later win fu// and complete independence and 
liberation.” See Peking Review, June 2, 1972, p. 5. Emphasis added. 
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3y Jerome M. Gilison 


he story of constitutional reform in the Soviet 
Union is essentially the story of a reform that 
failed. Nikita Khrushchev’s 1959 proposal to 
‘ewrite the “Stalin” Constitution of 1936 was one of 
Nis many attempts at policy innovation, but like so 
many others it was caught up in the web of conflict 
surrounding his leadership and remained unfulfilled 
when he was ousted in 1964. Two years later, the 
3rezhnev leadership revived the project but then ab- 
‘uptly buried it in a silence that continues unbroken 
0 the present. Thus, in a system that contains many 
Saradoxes, the central paradox remains that the ‘‘su- 
oreme law” of the Soviet state—the 1936 Constitu- 
‘tion—thas been declared by the nation’s own lead- 
rs, including Brezhnev, to be obsolete and virtually 
irrelevant to contemporary Soviet society. Despite 
this, the present leadership has left the old docu- 
ment intact and shows no apparent intention of re- 
placing it. 

The history of the reform project, from its initia- 
tion until its apparent abandonment, will be re- 
viewed later, with some speculative assessment of 
the motives that prompted Khrushchev to bring it to 
life, and Brezhnev to bury it. The story would be 
incomplete, however, without a brief discussion of 
the peculiarly ambiguous role that the Constitution 
plays in the Soviet political system. 

The survival of an admitted anachronism as the 
capstone of the entire Soviet legal system seems to 
impose no great disabilities on the functioning of the 
Soviet state. This, in itself, is a clear indication of 
the peripheral role which the Constitution plays in 
the actual practice of Soviet politics. Yet even that 
role has never been easy to define. The Soviet Con- 
————————————E——__——_———e, 
Mr. Gilison is Associate Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at Johns Hopkins University (Ba/timore). He 


is the author of the forthcoming British and Soviet | 


Politics: Legitimacy and Convergence. 
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hrushchev, Brezhnev, and 
onstitutional Reform 


Stitution establishes a set of state institutions whose 
functions are not insignificant, but it defines a set of 
relationships among them (and between them and 
individual citizens) that are essentially reversed in 
practice. Whereas the constitutional text is a model 
of “power to the people,” the practice of Soviet poli 
tics unmistakably reveals a downward flow of power 
from the smaller institutions at the apex to ever 
larger bodies below. 

Perhaps one reason for this discrepancy lies in 
the fact that the Soviet Constitution, in spite of its 
formal similarity to Western constitutions, was never 
intended to serve the same purposes. Western con- 
stitutions generally presuppose a certain amount of 
conflict between competing groups and individuals 
in society. They therefore establish and legitimize 
sets of institutions and normative relationships that 
serve to moderate and channel such conflict and 
thus prevent it from giving rise to violence or aliena- 
tion. Inherent in this form of constitutionalism is the 
assumption that conflict is endemic to society and, if 
kept within proper limits, may be a positive force for 
social betterment. 

It is precisely this assumption that is alien to So- 
viet ideology. Here the assumption is that conflict ts 
inherent only in capitalist societies which exist ina 
condition of perpetual class warfare, while Soviet 
society, on the other hand, is characterized by per- 
petual harmony between the two “fraternal” classes 
of peasants and workers (with the intelligentsia 
'). Soviet theory denies the 
sibility of fundamental conflict because these two 
classes are seen as having the same interest, tne 
same goals, and the same worid-view (Marxism-Len- 
inism). During Stalin's time, to be sure, intensified 
social conflict was ideologically accepted as a dia- 
lectical antithesis to future unity, Dut it was Seen a5 
conflict between the “people’—/.e., the masses of 
by the Communist Party 


r) 


fy. 
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—and the “un-people’’—the vicious, desperate, and 


degenerate remnants of the old capitalist order, the 
renegades, and the agents of foreign imperialist 
powers. The Constitution, in fact, was not intended 
to apply to the latter, who were simply marked for 
ruthless suppression. Within the ranks of the “‘peo- 
ple,’ an inherent unity of purpose was supposed to 
preclude conflict. 

The Soviet Constitution thus embodies a funda- 
metal contradiction. Its form, which is based on 
Western constitutions that assume social conflict, is 
at odds with its intended function, which is to give 
continuous expression to an assumed social unity. 
This disparity between constitutional form and func- 
tion gives rise to numerous anomalies. 

One such anomaly is the Constitution’s provision 
for an elaborate mechanism to elect representative 
assemblies of the people (/.e., the soviets). An ex- 
traordinarily large number of Soviet citizens (over 
two million) actually become elected representatives 
at one level or another in the network of soviets. 
Great care is taken to assure that they are ‘drawn 
from the people” and reflect the best characteristics 
of a supposed cross-section of the population. Yet it 
is quite clear that the whole concept of popular rep- 
resentation has utility only if one assumes some sort 
of continual conflict in society. A society in which 
everyone is in conscious agreement—or even a So- 
ciety in which everyone’s inherent interests coincide 
—does not require a large and expensive represent- 
ative mechanism to make decisions. For if these 
premises are correct, and if ‘scientific Marxism-Len- 
inism” reveals the one right way to do things in 
every instance, then society needs only an adminis- 
trative structure to implement policies that will, au- 
tomatically, embody the people’s unanimous wis- 
dom. It was this sort of logic that led Engels to speak 
of the “withering away of the state” and its replace- 
ment by- “the administration of things.” 1 Another 
constitutional feature which is anomalous for the 
Same reasons is the provision setting up an explicit 
procedure for conciliating differences between the 
two houses of the Supreme Soviet—a procedure that 
is not likely to be tested in practice before the mil- 
lennium. Yet, in spite of these oddities, the Stalin 
Constitution has undergone very few substantive 
changes since its adoption in 1936. The rather large 
number of amendments that have been incorporated 
in the text over the years have practically all been 


LL senienns 


1 Frederick Engels, Anti-Duehring, Moscow, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, 1959, pp. 385-87. 
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related to changes in the administrative structure o 
the Soviet state as prescribed in Articles 22—27, 70, 
77 ,,.and Fa? 

In addition to the fundamental disparity between 
form and purpose, the present Constitution is in- 
creasingly subject with each passing year to the 
same,kind of Marxian obsolescence that afflicted its 
1924 predecessor and justified the replacement of 
that document by the present one. The 1936 Consti- 
tution was written to conform to the Soviet “victory” 
in building socialism and was considered appropriate 
to that historical stage of development. But in the 
intervening years the Soviet Union has supposedly 
entered the stage of the “full-scale” (razviornutoe, 
literally “unfolding’) construction of communism, 
and the Stalin Constitution has consequently become 
an outmoded document in terms of Marxist-Leninist 
theory. 


‘The Genesis of Reform 


The story of Khrushchev’s move to revise or re- 
write the 1936 Constitution is intimately connected 
with the vicissitudes of Kremlin politics in the post- 
Stalin period. The late First Secretary’s whole ap- 
proach to the question of constitutional reform 
clearly derived from his destalinization drive, which 
was one of the key elements in his struggle with his 
foes in the party Presidium (since renamed the Polit- 
buro). The issue of constitutional revision was there- 
fore charged with special significance for the mem- 
bers of the Kremlin’s inner circle, with the propo- 
nents of’ destalinization more favorably disposed 
toward revision than conservative elements. 

Khrushchev’s initial thrust in the direction of con- 
Sstitutional reform came at the 20th CPSU Congress 
in 1956. In his major open speech to the Congress, 
i.e., the Central Committee report (delivered ten 
days before his “secret speech” denouncing Stalin), 
the First Secretary placed unusual emphasis on the 
theme of “strengthening socialist justice,” the ap- 
parent rationale for which was the need to develop 
norms of leadership interaction during the post-Stalin 
succession struggle. Thus, Khrushchev declared: 


Experience shows that enemies of the Soviet state 
try to use for their own foul subversive activity the 


2 For a short enumeration of changes, other than purely 
administrative reorganizations, see Harold J. Berman and John B. 
Quigley, Jr., Basic Laws On the Structure of the Soviet State, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1969, pp. 1-2. 


slightest weakening of socialist Jaw observance. That 
$s how the Beria gang, which was exposed by the 
darty, acted: it tried to remove the agencies of state 
urity from the contro/ of the party and the Soviet 
regime, to place them above the party and the gov- 
ernment, and to create in these agencies an atmos- 
phere of Jawlessness and arbitrariness. . . . Our 
party, state, and trade union organizations must vigi- 
antly stand guard over Soviet law observance, un- 
ask and bring into the open anyone who violates 
ocialist law and order and the rights of Soviet citi- 
ens, and sternly call a halt to the slightest manifes- 
ations of lawlessness and arbitrariness.? 


The final policy resolution passed by the 20th 

ongress included approval of “measures to 
istrengthen Soviet justice and ensure that the rights 
lof citizens guaranteed by the Soviet Constitution are 
strictly observed,” * but no mention was made at this 
ime of the need to revise the text. There is little 
question that Khrushchev’s motives for emphasizing 
‘socialist legality” were connected with his intensify- 
g struggle with the “anti-party group” of Molotov, 
aganovich, Bulganin et a/. Among other things, de- 
stalinization was a major weapon in Khrushchev’s ar- 
senal directed against this group, and one of its 
ajor themes was denunciation of the dead dictator 
‘or his disregard of legal norms. It can be surmised 
at Khrushchev, having come close to destruction 
irst at the hands of Stalin and then of Beria, and 
‘now facing a continuing struggle with his rivals for 
he leadership, was personally interested in estab- 
lishing new ground rules whereby the struggle would 
be moderated and the stakes reduced. 

Khrushchev did not openly advocate revision of the 
Constitution until the 21st Party Congress in 1959. 
Then, in the context of calling for more socialist 
democracy, he remarked: 


Jn today’s conditions, with our country entering a 
new and very important period of its development, 
the need has arisen for introducing certain amend- 
ments and additions to the Constitution of the USSR. 
More than 20 years have passed since its adoption, 
years crowded with events of world-historic signifi- 
cance. Socialism has emerged from the framework 
of one country and turned into a mighty world sys 
tem. important changes have taken place in the po- 
———————————————— 
3“Report of the Central Committee of the CPSU to the 20th 
Party Congress,” Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 15, 1956 (trans. in 
Current Soviet Policies—ii, New York, Frederick Praeger, 1957, p. 54). 
4 Current Soviet Policies—!, p. 193. 


litical and economic life of the Soviet Union. The 
building of Communist society has become an imme- 
diate practical task of the party and the people. All | 
these tremendous changes in domestic life and the | 
international situation should be reflected and legis- 
latively affirmed in the Constitution of the Soviet 
Union, the basic law of our state.® 


| 


By this time, the anti-party group had been routed 
and sufficiently reviled, the anti-Stalin campaign had 
been somewhat muted (possibly because it was a | 
growing point of friction with the Chinese), and 
Khrushchev was in much firmer control of the party 
and state than he had been earlier—or was to be 
later. Nevertheless, he evidently still felt in 1959— 
apparently more strongly than the other members of | 
the leadership—that the Constitution contained ele- 
ments of Stalinism that must be expunged as part of 
the anti-Stalin campaign. No other speaker at the | 
21st Congress mentioned the need to revise the Con- 
stitution, but the Congress resolutions on Khrush- | 
chev’s CC report included the following: | 
Certain amendments and additions should be intro- | 
duced in the Constitution of the USSR. Since the | 
Constitution was adopted, important changes have | 
occurred in the political and economic life of the | 
Soviet Union, and the international situation has also | 
changed. All these changes should be reflected and | 
registered by legisiation in the Constitution of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.*® 


Since this period represented the zenith of Khrush- 
chev’s personal power in the Kremlin hierarchy, it | 
can scarcely be doubted that he was directly respon- 
sible for inspiring this resolution in the face of the 
apparent coolness of the other hierarchs. Yet Khrush- 
chev was unwilling (or unable) at this point to call 
for a totally new constitution and instead suggested 
“amendments and additions” would be appropriate. 

No such substantive amendments or additions ap- 
peared in the years following Khrushchev's proposal. 
There did not seem to be much enthusiasm for the 
idea at the outset, and Khrushchev, the prime — 
mover, turned his attention shortly thereafter to 
drafting a new Party Program, perhaps deciding that 
it would be a better vehicle for his policies. 

From 1959 until the adoption of the new Party 
_———— 


“On Control Figures for Development of the USSR National 
Economy in 1959-65," Pravda, Jan. 28, 1959 (trans. in Current 
Soviet Policies—i\|, New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1960, p. 71). 

* Pravda, Feb. 7, 1959 (in Current Soviet Policies—il!, p. 215). ; 
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Khrushchev, 


_ ation” 
_ hallowed land of Communist society where the state 


Program in 1961, Khrushchev did not publicly pur- 


' sue the idea of rewriting the Constitution. The new 


Program, however, tended to bring up more force- 
fully than ever the question of constitutional obso- 
lescence. The proclamation that the “current gener- 
of Soviet workers would actually enter the 


would be in the final stages of withering away and 


Communist self-management would replace govern- 


ment made the Stalin Constitution seem, more than 
ever, an ideological relic of the past. Whereas the 


_ Constitution defined the USSR as “‘a socialist state of 
_ workers and peasants” and referred to the “dictator- 


ship of the proletariat,” the new Program redefined 
the state as a “state of the whole people” and de- 


| clared that the dictatorship of the proletariat had 
_ given way to a new stage of the full-scale construc- 


tion of communism. 
It was only natural that Khrushchev, having staked 


_aclaim to ideological innovation with his destaliniza- 


tion speech at the 20th Congress and then with the 
new Party Program, would wish to rewrite a constitu- 


_ tion that for most people was still connected with 
_ Stalin’s name.” Scuttling Stalin’s Constitution would 


serve to lower still further the prestige of the former 
vozhd and would thereby deal a frontal blow to the 
conservative, neo-Stalinist elements in the party. 


_ Furthermore, Khrushchev probably also had in mind 


that a new constitution, written while his personal 


power was declining but not openly challenged, 


would be credited to him as Stalin's successor and 
thus would greatly enhance his own authority and 
prestige. A Lenin Constitution, a Stalin Constitution, 


and now a Khrushchev Constitution—such a se- 
_ quence would not merely put Nikita Sergeevich in 


very select company but carry the clear implication 
of equivalence. The legitimacy of his leadersnip 


_ would thereby be greatly strengthened, and his at- 


tempt to rise to a level of personal authority where 
he could no longer be effectively attacked by his 
rivals would gain added momentum. Finally, any new 


constitution would have to embody Khrushchev’s 
_ ideas and could thus be a means of safeguarding the 
_ main lines of his policies against future attacks. 


When the 22nd CPSU Congress met in October 
1961, the main developments were the discussion 


7 lronically enough, it was Khrushchev himself who, alone among 
Stalin’s leading cohorts, underscored this association on the 
occasion of the dictator’s 70th birthday in 1949. Writing in Pravda, 
Dec. 21, 1949, he declared that ‘the victory of socialism found 
its expression in the new Constitution, which the people of the 
USSR rightly call the Stalin Constitution.” (Trans. in Current Soviet 


! Policies—til|, pp. 4-5.) 
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and approval of the new Party Program and Partf 
Rules and Khrushchev’s renewed and now ope 
attack on Stalin and Stalinism. In the midst of all 
this, scant attention was paid to the question 4 
revising the 1936 Constitution, but Khrushchev di | 
slip into his opening Central Committee report | 
rather puzzling reference to it. He remarked: | 

| 

| 


Great changes have occurred in the life of our cou 
try during the quarter-century that has passed since 
the adaption of the present USSR Constitution. The 
Soviet Union has entered a new stage of its develops 
ment, and socialist democracy has been raised to é 
higher level. The new Constitution of the USSR 
which we are beginning to draft, must express the 
new characteristics in the life of Soviet society dur 
ing the period of the full-scale construction of 
communism.8 


Up to that moment there had been no public an- 
nouncement that a completely new constitution was 
even contemplated, let alone actually being drafted. 
Furthermore, Khrushchev’s cryptic remark gave no 
indication of what agency or group was at work on 
the draft, or from where the drafters had received 
authority to undertake such an important task. In the 
past, constitutional revision had been undertaken 
only by publicly-constituted and duly authorized 
committees and had been accompanied by at least 
some public discussion of the issues involved. Given 
the fact that nothing further was said about the 
“new Constitution” until the Supreme Soviet session 
the following spring—when Khrushchev announced 
that “all conditions [now] exist for undertaking to 
work out the draft of the Soviet Constitution?— it 
seems likely that no work was actually being done on 
it at the time of the 22nd Congress. Most likely 
Khrushchev was simply testing the water and putting 
pressure on the more recalcitrant of his colleagues” 
by implying that the draft of a new constitution 
would be forthcoming in the near future. 

At the Supreme Soviet session in April 1962, as 
noted above, Khrushchev brought up the matter 
again, indicating that the decks were now cleared for 
action on drafting the new Constitution. He sup- 
ported his proposal with the characteristic ‘‘Marxist- 


8 XXII sezd kommunisticheskoi partii sovetskovo soiuza: 
stenograficheskii otchet (22nd Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union: Stenographic Record), Moscow, Gosizdat, 
1962, Vol. 1, p. 119. (Emphasis added.) 

° Pravda and /zvestia (Moscow), April 25, 1962 [trans. in Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press (hereafter CDSP), Vol. XIV, No. 17, p. 15]. 
Emphasis added. 
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ninist” argument that a new stage of historical 
welopment required a new constitution which 
ould mirror contemporary economic and social re- 
tions. As Khrushchev put it, 


constitution of a socialist state must change 
h the transition of society from one historical 
‘age to another. . . . The chief provisions of the 
stalin] Constitution are now obsolete, do not reflect 
2 changes that have occurred in the life of society 
a quarter of a century, and do not conform to its 
sent state.’° 


rushchev went on to argue that the transforma- 
ons that had occurred since 1936 were too pro- 
und to “be taken fully into account by making 
dividual changes” in the Constitution, and that any 
h attempt at piecemeal revision would merely 
ount to adding ‘new wings on an old building.” 


rom Revision to Rewrite 


This, in itself, marked a considerable change 
om Khrushchev’s previous proposals for limited 
constitutional revisions, and the reasons for it were 
iscernible in his account of the “basic tasks” of the 
ture constitution. On the domestic scene, he indi- 
sated, the new constitution would “raise socialist 
emocracy to a still higher level” and create “still 
tronger guarantees of the democratic rights and 
reedoms of the working people and guarantees of 
he strict observance of socialist legality’—phrases 
hich can be interpreted as an indication that 
hrushchev was seeking constitutional sanction for 
is policies of moderate and measured liberalization, 
ncluding restrictions on the use of the secret police 
and other Stalinist forms of coercion. In the interna- 
tional sphere, the new constitution would include 
‘formulations of the basic principles of the relations 
between [the Soviet] state and other states,” and 
among these formulations would be the principle of 
“peaceful coexistence between countries with differ- 
=nt social systems” !!—again a clear indication that 


10 Ibid. 

11 The question of peaceful coexistence had, of course, been 

uch debated in the polemics that arose out of tne Sino-Soviet 
dispute. In this dispute Khrushchev was the advocate of redefining 
peaceful coexistence as a relatively fixed relationship between the 
Soviet Union and the West, while the Chinese, and presumably some 
“Kremlin and East European conservatives, insisted on the old 
eninist concept of peaceful coexistence as a ternporary tactical 

neuver during periods when capitalism achieves relative stability. 


Khrushchev envisaged using the projected constitu- 


_tion as a vehicle for establishing his policies as rela- 


tively permanent guidelines for the Soviet state. 

In sum, it seems probable that Khrushchev saw 
the new constitution as a means of winning a sub- 
Stantive victory over his foreign and domestic ene- 
mies on a whole range of important policy questions. 


The issue of constitutional reform was, therefore, 
intimately connected with the increasingly intense 
leadership conflict from 1962 until Khrushchev’s 


forced resignation in October 1964. That no draft 
constitution appeared during this interval can be 
seen retrospectively as one indication of the growing 
opposition to Khrushchev within the leadership. 

In April 1962, however, Khrushchev was still 
firmly in the saddle. His proposal to draw up a new 


constitution was duly approved by the Supreme So- 


viet, and on the following day a Constitutional Com- 
mission was established, with Khrushchev as Chair- 


_man. The other 96 members of the Commission had 
a motley assortment of backgrounds and included 
the entire membership of the party Presidium and 
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Central Committee Secretariat, plus a moderate 
sprinkling of model workers, lower-level administra- 
tors, and a few legal experts. From its composition it 
seems fairly certain that the Commission was never 
intended to sit together en masse to hammer out a 
new constitution, and even more certain that it 
would have been quite incapable of doing so despite 
the best of intentions. 

Meanwhile there were prompt evidences of dis- 
sension within the leadership over the constitutional 
issue, in the form of differing interpretations placed 
on Khrushchev’s proposal by Pravda and /zvestia. 
Izvestia, then edited by Khrushchev’s son-in-law, 
Aleksei Adzhubei, faithfully echoed Khrushchev: 


The fundamental task of the future constitution . . 
consists in delineating the new stage in the develop- 
ment of Soviet society and the state, raising socialist 
democracy to a yet higher level, creating even 
stronger guarantees of democratic rights and free- 
doms for the working people and of the strict observ- 
ance of socialist legality, and preparing the condi- 
tions for the transition to Communist social selt- 
management. Working out the draft of the new con- 
stitution is a firm step on the path of the develop- 
ment and strengthening of our socialist democracy, 
democracy that is genuinely for the people and 
knows no bounds, democracy for all.'? 


re 
12 April 28, 1962. 
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Fravda, on the other hand, refrained from echoing 
Khrushchev’s_ specific references to ‘democratic 
rights and freedoms” and stronger guarantees of 
“socialist legality” and instead issued a clear warn- 
ing that the new draft must not depart from estab- 
lished Leninist tradition: 


| The new constitution must be a constitution of..the 


all-people’s socialist state, a constitution of ‘the 
builders of communism. Fundamentally, work on it 
must be based on the great ideological legacy of V./. 
Lenin—the creator of the first Soviet Constitution.33 


Pravda’s evident lack of enthusiasm for Khrush- 
chev’s emphasis on liberalization was curious in view 
of the fact that the paper was then edited Dyn rvs 
Satiukov, a staunch Khrushchev Supporter who was 
later demoted to the editorial board of Partiinaia 
zhizn shortly after the First Secretary’s fall. One can 
only surmise that Satiukov was outmaneuvered by 
the other, more conservative members of the Pravda 
editorial board. 

There was no further publicity regarding the re- 
drafting of the Constitution until June, when a brief 
announcement of the first meeting of the Constitu- 
tional Commission appeared. The announcement 
merely said that Khrushchev had “briefly set forth 
the basic tasks of the Commission in preparing the 
draft of a new USSR Constitution,” and that the 
Commission had then organized itself into nine sub- 
commissions to deal with such matters as “general 
political and theoretical questions” and “questions of 
social and state organization.” 14 In contrast to the 
practice followed during the drafting of the 1936 
Constitution, the size, composition, and chairmen of 
the subcommissions were not revealed; “but, ituis 
likely that Khrushchev assumed the chairmanship of 
the Editorial Subcommission, just as Stalin had done 
in the earlier instance. The lack of publicity in 1962 
almost certainly reflected friction within the leader- 
ship over the project. 

In its obligatory editorial celebrating Constitution 
Day (December 5) in 1962, /zvestia noted that the 
Constitutional Commission “as is well known, has 
already begun its work,” and a few weeks later, in 


_an address commemorating the 40th anniversary of 
| the formation of the USSR, Leonid Brezhnev, then a 


Khrushchev supporter, stated that “the vast changes 
that have taken place in the life of Soviet society... 


een 


13 April 27, 1962. 
14 Izvestia, June 17, 1962 (CDSP, Vol. XIV, No. 2A). 22) 
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oe 
will receive their legislative confirmation in the nell 


USSR Constitution.” 15 In the months that followeg) 
however, there were no reports of any meetings @ 
the Commission, and it is doubtful any took place 

In July 1963, an article commemorating the firs 
Soviet Constitution (of 1918) mentioned that “toda 
preparations are under way for the working out of 
new USSR Constitution” which would be based o 
Khrushchev’s proposals.® Still, there was no wore 
of actual progress. An entire year passed with n¢ 
published announcement of any activity by the Com 
mission. Finally, on July 17, 1964, Pravda and /zves 
tia published identical accounts of a Commissio 
meeting at which Khrushchev had spoken twice 
once to report “on the recent work of the Commis 
sion,” and once to make “some preliminary remarks 
concerning the principles on which the draft of the 
new Constitution of the Soviet Union should be 
based.” 17 However, the published account of his 
“preliminary remarks” was so conspicuously vague 
that it seems to have been purposely designed to 
obscure whatever concrete proposals Khrushchev 
had put forward. 

The July 17 Pravda and /zvestia account did re- 
veal for the first time—albeit indirectly—the chair- 
men of seven of the nine subcommissions.?8 Five of 
the seven were full Politburo members: G. |. Voronov 
(Subcommission on Social and State Structure); L. |. 
Brezhnev (State Administration, Activity of the Sovi- 
ets and Public Organizations); A. N. Kosygin (Eco- | 
nomic Questions and Management of the National 
Economy); N. M. Shvernik (Questions of People’s - 
Control and Socialist Law and Order); and A. |. Mi- 
koyan (Nationalities Policy and the National-State 
System}9). The other two were B. N. Ponomarev, a 
Central Committee Secretary and Specialist on inter- 
national affairs (Foreign Policy and International Re- 
lations); and V. P. Yeliutin, Minister of Higher and 
Specialized Secondary Education and member of the 
CPSU Central Committee (Science and Culture, 
Public Education, and Public Health). Understanda- 
bly, there was no report from the Editorial Subcom- 


oe 


15 /bid., Dec. 30, 1962 (CDSP, Vol. XIV, No. 52, p. 42). 

16 Pravda, July 10, 1963 (CDSP, Vol. XV, No. 28... Dsio7)s 

17 Trans. in CDSP, Vol. XVI, No. 29, p. 23. 

18 Actually the account listed the names of those who had made 
Progress reports for seven of the subcommissions. Although they were 
not explicitly listed as the chairmen of these subcommissions, it 
is highly unlikely that the Progress reports would have been 
entrusted to any persons other than the respective chairmen. 

19 The designation of a non-Russian—in this case Mikoyan—to 
head the subcommission on nationalities policy was in keeping with 
established Soviet practice. 


sion, whose work would normally begin only after 
blication of a draft text; nor, apparently, was there 
ny from the Subcommission on General Political 
ind Theoretical Questions. Both these subcommis- 
DNs were presumably chaired by Khrushchev. 
| Between July and the ouster of Khrushchev in 
Metober, nothing further was heard from the Consti- 
utional Commission. The constitutional issue appar- 
intly did not figure as a major item on the bill of 
rticulars against Khrushchev, though his initiative 
ay very well have been considered an example of 
arebrained scheming” or of “subjectivism” in his 
ityle of leadership. 


rom Khrushchev to Brezhnev 


Khrushchev’s removal naturally required a reshuf- 
ing of personnel at the upper reaches of the hier- 
chy, including the chairmanship of the Constitu- 
ional Commission. This change was effected at the 
ext session of the Supreme Soviet in December 
964, which approved a proposal by Nikolai Pod- 
zorny that Khrushchev be relieved of his duties as 
hairman in favor of Brezhnev. However, no other 
anges in the composition of the Commission were 
nounced at this time, and it was evident that the 
ew leadership intended to approach the question of 
constitutional revision with characteristic caution. 
However, the image of liberalization which 
hrushchev had evoked in his campaign for a new 
constitution did not die with his political demise. In 
ebruary 1965, A. |. Lepeshkin, a member of the edi- 
torial board of the legal journal Sovetskoe gosu- 
‘darstvo i pravo, who had earlier written in favor of de- 
ocratizing the constitution, carried his argument 
further in the same journal,?° calling on his “juridi- 
al science” colleagues to overcome the lag in their 
field caused by “the ideology and practice of the 
Stalin personality cult and the harmful concepts of 
Vyshinsky” and to work out “scientifically-based 
principles for apportioning jurisdiction between the 
USSR and the Union republics that could be used by 
the Constitutional Commission.” The implication of 
this was that a new, less centralized form of “fed- 
eral” structure might be required for the period of 
full-scale Communist construction which the Soviet 
Union was entering. 

Another major highlight of the article was 4 
strong plea for democratization of the political struc- 


2° No. 2, 1965, pp. 5-14 (CDSP, Vol. XVII, No. 14, p. 3). 


According to Lepeshkin, this should be accomplished 
mainly by expanding the network of soviets, increas- 
ing fheir authority, and safeguarding against the ex- 
ercise of heavy-handed party guidance which often 
amounted to “substitution for or even supersedure of 
these bodies.” 24 The author's most revolutionary 
proposal, however, concerned revision of the elec- 
toral system: 


We should think about a certain improvement in 
present election practices that would enable voters 
to exercise their will better and more fully in the 
election of deputies to the soviets. . . . Numerous 
articles and proposals from readers of our magazine 
have raised the question of the advisability of allow- 
ing on the ballot not one but several candidates nomi- 
nated by the voters for election to a single vacant 
position of soviet deputy in a given election 
district.?? 


None of these suggestions received any attention 
during the following months. Most probably, the new 
leadership rested on too tenuous a balance of forces 


to permit any major innovations in the constitutional | 


structure. If the Lepeshkin article had been intended 
to keep the constitutional question alive, it clearly 
failed. 


Rebirth of Reform? 


Nothing further was heard on the issue until June 
1966 when Brezhnev himself unexpectedly referred 
to the prospective new constitution in his “cam- 
paign” speech for a seat in the Supreme Soviet. The 
General Secretary declared: 


The experience we have accumulated during the 
years of Soviet rule opens broad opportunities for 
the further improvement of socialist democracy. All 
the best things that the practice of state construc- 
tion in our country has offered should be crystallized 
in the new USSR Constitution, which will crown the 
magnificent, half-century path of our country.” 


Thus Brezhnev seemed to put himself on record as 
expecting the new Constitution to be completed by 


2 ——————————e 


21 (Did. 
22 (pid. (emphasis added) 
23 Pravda, June 11, 1966 (COSP, Vol. XVIll, No. 23, p. 16). 
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ture to be delineated in the new constitution. | 


| 
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the 50th anniversary of Bolshevik rule in November 
1967, just 17 months away, and he also seemed to 
be embracing the Khrushchev line that the new Con- 
stitution should pave the way for a “further improve- 
ment of socialist democracy.” The latter position 
especially appeared somewhat out of character for 
Brezhnev, who has generally been regarded as tak- 
ing a conservative stand on the issue of political 
liberalization.?4 In the Supreme Soviet election cam- 
paign of June 1966, however, he was the only Soviet 
leader to mention the matter of constitutional re- 
form, while Suslov in fact spoke approvingly of “the 
rights and freedoms of Soviet man as afforded by the 
[existing] Constitution.” 25 Particularly puzzling was 
the silence of Podgorny, who as head of state might 
normally have been expected to be more directly 
concerned with constitutional reform than Brezhnev, 


| and who generally appeared to be more liberally ori- 


ented than the General Secretary. 

If, indeed, work had been under way.on the new 
Constitution in June, as Brezhnev intimated in his 
election speech, then it was even more inexplicable 
that Premier Kosygin, in his formal government re- 
port to the Supreme Soviet in August, omitted any 
reference to the matter. One can probably conclude 
from this omission that Brezhnev, like Khrushchev 


_before him, had merely intended his remarks to 
| Serve as a trial balloon. This hypothesis is also SUp- 


ported by the fact that the Constitutional Commis- 
sion could hardly have been meeting either as a 
group or in subcommissions to continue its work, 
since it was still formally the same body that had 


| been established in 1962 (except for Khrushchev’s 
| replacement by Brezhnev) and could no longer func- 


tion owing to the deaths of several members and the 
demotion of quite a few others in the interim. De- 


| spite this, Pradva’s Constitution Day editorial (De- 


cember 5, 1966) reiterated Brezhnev’s timetable for 


| a new constitution by the 50th anniversary of the 
_ Revolution and claimed that the document was 


“now” being worked out. 
At the next session of the Supreme Soviet two 
weeks later, the membership of a reorganized Con- 


_ Stitutional Commission was announced; the appoint- 


ment of 33 new members once again brought the 
total membership to 97. The official announcement 
Stated that the new members were elected “in place 
of members of this Commission who either have died 


24 See, €.g., ‘Brezhnev at Odds with Podgorny—Development of 
‘Socialist Democracy’ vs. Secret Police Repression,” Radio Liberty 
report, June 22, 1970. 

8 Pravda, June 8, 1966 (CDSP, Vol, XVIII, No. 24, p. 17). 
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or are not deputies of the USSR Supreme Soviet | 
the present time.” 2 This seemed to establish a n@ 
criterion for membership, since eight members | 
the original 1962 Commission had not been me | 
bers of the Supreme Soviet when they were @& 
pointed. Apart from the fact that the composition 
the reorganized Commission mirrored the chang 
fortunes of 26 living members of the 1962 body w 
had suffered political demotion under the pos 
Khrushchev leadership,27__ the only notewort 
change was a reduction in the number of membe 
representing the legal profession to only two: A. 
Gorkin, Chairman of the USSR Supreme Court; a 
R. A. Rudenko, USSR Procurator-General. 
Announcement of the Commission’s new make- 
seemed to signify that a major effort would be mac 
to fulfill Brezhnev’s promise of a new constitutio 
to “crown” the celebration of 50 years of Sovie 
rule. Even though only seven months remained be 
fore the anniversary, it could reasonably be expecte 
that this interval would allow enough time for publ 
cation of a draft and the customary period of “publi 
discussion” prior to formal enactment. | 


Reform in Limbo 


These reasonable expectations were doomed té 
disappointment, however, for the December 1966 
announcement brought the public record of the pro 
ject to an abrupt and still unexplained end. Fro 
that time to the present, there has not been a single 
public reference to the question of constitutional re- 
vision, and in recent years the Stalin Constitution has 
been brought back into favor with ever firmer praise, 

Signs of this policy reversal accumulated rap- 
idly. In January 1967, the published text of the Cen- 
tral Committee resolution on the 50th anniversary 
contained not a word about a new constitution.28 
Even more ominous, none of the top party leaders— 
not even Brezhnev—mentioned constitutional revi- 
sion in their March campaign speeches for the local 
soviet elections. In July the enactment of a new stat- 
ute on the USSR ministerial Structure, explicitly 
based on the existing 1936 Constitution, clearly in- 
dicated that it was not soon to be swept aside. Thus 


when Brezhnev avoided the issue in his 50th-anni- 
esses | 


26 /bid. and Izvestia, Dec. 20, 1966 (CDSP, Vol. XVIII, No. 51, p. 7). 

27 See Christian Duevel, ‘Constitutional Commission Reorganized,” 
Radio Liberty report, Jan. 18, 1967. 

28 Pravda and /zvestia, Jan. 4, 1967 (CDSP, Vol. XIX, No. 1 pp. 
11-14). 


keynote speech in November,?9 it was already 
jite plain that his earlier prediction of a new consti- 
ion was meant to be forgotten. (As an aid to for- 
ing the matter, Brezhnev’s June 1966 statement 
Vas subsequently expunged from a two-volume com- 

ation of his utterances.*°) Finally, the abandon- 
nt of the revision project was clearly signaled by 
in /zvestia editorial on Constitution Day 1967: 


December 5th, the peoples of the Soviet Union 
bserve Constitution Day, the day of our country’s 
ndamental Law, the document that reflects and 
sonsolidates the political gains of the working people 
ind the democratic norms that have been estab- 
ished.in the Soviet state... .*' 

In the absence of any hard evidence, the reasons 
that impelled the Brezhnev leadership to turn away 
from the revision project can only be a matter of 
sonjecture. Initially, Brezhnev’s motives for sponsor- 
ing the project were probably similar to those of 
rushchev earlier, since the same benefits in per- 
onal prestige would accrue to the new General Sec- 
tary. No less than his predecessor, Brezhnev 
seded some dramatic personal initiative to enlarge 
is authority within a still fluid Politburo leadership. 
But the very fact that a new constitution would bene- 
it Brezhnev most of all probably aroused the suspi- 
icions of those Politburo members who preferred to 

eep him “first among equals” within the group. In 

this as in other cases, anything that strengthened 
Brezhnev’s position could only serve to weaken the 
relative position of his Politburo colleagues. 
There are also grounds for suspecting that Brezh- 
nev himself had a change of heart. Let us suppose 
hat sometime (most likely early) in 1967, the Con- 
stitutional Commission, or some leading part of it, 
met to begin drafting a new text. At some point in 
those discussions, Brezhnev’s anomalous position 
would certainly have become apparent. From all we 
know about him, it seems clear that Brezhnev was 
not interested in liberalizing Soviet society. But any 
‘substantial revision of the Constitution would have to 
‘create at least the impression of “strengthening so- 
cialist democracy” and thus would foster the expec- 
tation of a liberal trend in the regime's policy. Brezh- 
nev and his colleagues were well aware that Soviet 
dissident writers, and their intellectual supporters, 


29 Ibid., Nov. 4, 1967 (CDSP, Vol. XIX, No. 44, pp. 3-20). 

30 L. |. Brezhnev, Leninskim kursom: rechy | stati (The Leninist 
Course: Speeches and Articles), Moscow, Politizdat, 1970, Vol. |, p. 434. 

31 Trans. in CDSP, Vol. XIX, No. 49, P. 10. 


had been appealing to the already existing “constitu- | 
tional guarantees” of free speech and assembly. A 
new constitution for a society within reach of com- 
munism would have to strengthen socialist democ- 
racy in principle and would thus strengthen in fact 
the position of the dissident forces in Soviet society. 
And this Brezhnev did not want to do. Constitutional 


revision fitted the context of Khrushchev’'s relatively 
liberal policies, but it could only run counter to the 


conservative course that the Brezhnev leadership 


had chosen. The price of revision was apparently too 
high, even in return for the benefits that might even- 


tually accrue to Brezhnev’'s personal account. 


This concern was probably coupled in Brezhnev's 
mind with the fear that his conservative base of 
support within the leadership would be weakened if 
he pursued constitutional reform, thus upsetting the 
delicate balance of forces on which his power rested. 
It seems likely that, in the end, the combination of 
these factors caused Brezhnev to turn away from the 
idea early in 1967 and to avoid any further public 
references to it. It was hardly surprising that shortly 
after Brezhnev ignored the constitutional issue in his 
50th-anniversary speech, a conservative party organ 
denied any need to replace the Stalin Constitution.” 


Le 


Czechoslovakia and After 


ee 


Thus, the pattern of retreat from liberal constitu- 
tional reform was already set as 1968 began. In the 
following months, developments in Czechoslovakia 
toward a more open and pluralistic socialism hard- 
ened the Brezhnev leadership's determination to 
avoid the consequences of liberalization at home. 
Obviously feeling the pressure of Czech events, the 
Soviet press dropped all mention of the constitu- 
tional rights of citizenship and increasingly empha- 
sized the opposite theme of the citizen's obligations 
and responsibilities. Pravda drove the point home in 
an article of July 10, 1968, commemorating the 
adoption of the first (1918) Soviet Constitution: 


There is not and there cannot be “pure democracy 
and freedom”; it is impossible to live in society and 
to be free from society. . . . Consequently, an indis- 
pensable part of the development of socialist democ- 
racy is the inculcation of political activeness, high 
idealism, and conscious self-discipline. 

ES 


32 See “Agitator Sees No Need tor New Constitution,” Radio Liberty 
report, Nov. 29, 1967 
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Khrushchev, Brezhnev, and Constitutional Reform 


The Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia a month 
later not only dealt a fatal blow to political liberaliza- 
tion in Czechoslovakia (and elsewhere in East Eu- 
rope); it also drove home the last nail in the coffin of 
constitutional reform—and liberalization of any kind 
—in the USSR for years to come. The Brezhnev 
leadership was driven by worldwide condemnation 
(including criticisms from some foreign Communist 
parties) to find theoretical justifications for its inter- 
vention. Among the many formulas concocted for 
this purpose was the argument that a socialist so- 
ciety must maintain its monolithic ideological unity 
and vigilance in order to thwart subversive efforts by 
“imperialist” powers. If Czechoslovakia was to be | 
indicted for its failure in this regard, then the Soviet 
Union had to be displayed as a contrasting model. 

All of this was reflected in published references to 
the Stalin Constitution, implying that it remained the 
firm, legitimizing foundation of Soviet “socialist de- 
mocracy” and a bulwark against the corrupting influ- 
ences of “bourgeois ideals.”” Thus, on Constitution 
Day 1968, Pravda declared: 


Socialist democracy, having received its legislative 
expression in the Soviet Constitution, includes both 
political and social rights. . . . The interests of so- 
cialism demand an active, aggressive struggle 
against the schemes of imperialist ideologists, who 
in recent times have attempted with particular zeal 
to discredit [our] new social order and to proclaim 
the superiority of the bourgeois style of /ife.33 


Although the agitated tone has disappeared from 
more recent Soviet pronouncements, the essential 
message has remained that the present leadership 
does not intend to alter the Constitution, particularly 
in the direction of broadening and giving more sub- 
stance to the individual rights of citizens. This is the 
obvious implication of Pravda’s statement on Consti- 
tution Day 1969. “The Soviet people,” it declared, 
“know that [the Constitution] not only proclaims but 
also guarantees in practice the widest political free- 
dom and social rights for the working people.” 34 


The failure of constitutional reform in the So- 
viet Union provides strong evidence of the cau- 
tious, conservative style of the post-Khrush- 
chev leadership. With the memory of Czechoslovakia 
still lingering, with Khrushchev’s “adventurist” fail- 


33 Pravda, Dec. 5, 1968. 
34 |bid., Dec. 5, 1969. 
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ures not entirely forgotten, and with the persist® 
problem of maintaining its internal balance § 
power, the present Politburo has tried to solve pra 
lems individually and incrementally, shunning fun | | 
mental political changes such as constitutional # 
form. Brezhnev’s address marking the Lenin ceé 
tennial celebrations in April 1970 was a model | 
this approach. At one point he declared: 


We shall never agree to the “development of demc 
racy” that is being strongly recommended to us 
bourgeois ideologists and their right-wing opport | 
ist assistants, who are zealously trying to recast 
cialism in their own bourgeois mold. We have off 
own, truly democratic traditions, which have stodl 
the test of time. We shall cherish and preserve theg 
traditions; we shall develop and improve them.35 


The Soviet Union, having passed its 50th birtt 
day, has indeed developed its own traditions. Whi 
hardly “democratic” by Western Standards, they dj 
amount to a working arrangement between the rq 
gime and its citizens—an understanding that place 
approximate limits on both the citizens’ permissiblé 
behavior and the regime’s coercive power, and a 
understanding that includes the meaning of terms 
like “socialist democracy,” that are enshrined i 
such documents as the 1936 Constitution. Now 
more than ever, there is no advantage for the Polit 
buro in writing a new constitution. The present Con 
stitution is already “the most democratic in the 
world”—on paper—and thus meets all the propa 
ganda requirements of the regime. A new constitu 
tion, quite apart from all the difficulties the leader- 
ship would have in drafting it, could only create 
additional unsettling problems. How could it be 
“more democratic” without actually being more 
democratic? 

Thus, despite the Marxian obsolescence of the 
present Constitution, and despite the assurances of 
two successive Politburo chieftains that it would be 
discarded, it seems more solidly entrenched than 


' ever. There is not the slightest hint of any desire to. 


replace it. The 1970 Supreme Soviet did not even 
bother to revise the membership of the 1966 Consti- 
tutional Commission, which by now includes quite a 
few unpersons. The message from Moscow seems to 
be: Constitutional reform is dead, long live the Con- 
stitution! 


38 Pravda and /zvestia, April 22, 1970 (CDSP, Vol. XXII, No. 16, 
p. 11). Emphasis added. 
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ELATIONS BETWEEN PEOPLES 
f different language, culture, 
ace or religion living within a sin- 
le political system are usually a 
omplicated and thorny matter, as 
larious problems in a number of 
ountries—including the United 
tates, Canada, Yugoslavia, Paki- 
itan and Great Britain—emphati- 
ally attest. The Soviet Union, 
owever, claims that it is an ex- 
seption to the rule, comprising 
»ne big happy family in which 
sthnic and national ‘“contradic- 
jions” have melted away in the 
sommon concern to build social- 
sm. Notwithstanding the official 
stance, which is rooted in the im- 
eratives of ideology and internal 
0litics, there has been a continu- 
aus flow of evidence of minority 
sroblems throughout Soviet his- 


tory. And small wonder, for the 
Soviet Union embraces some 80 
nationalities, no less than 20 of 
which number one million or more 
members. In this conglomerate, 
the Russians now constitute a 
bare majority of 53 percent, and 
demographic trends of the last 
decade have indicated that their 
relative numerical strength— 
along with that of Slavs in general 
—is declining. At the same time, 
the non-Russian nationalities of 
the USSR have become increas- 
ingly vocal in asserting and ex- 
pressing their ethnic concerns. 
Such developments have gener- 
ated growing interest in Soviet na- 
tionality policy in recent years; 
specialists in various fields related 
to Communist studies are asking 
themselves—and each other— 
how serious the nationality prob- 
lem in the USSR really is and 
what new approaches might be 
devised to make its study more 
systematic and objective. 


A MAJOR PRODUCT of such in- 
terest is Soviet Nationality Prob- 
lems, a collection of essays by 
several noted authorities on the 
Soviet Union which emerged from 
a special research seminar spon- 
sored by Columbia University. 
The volume’s editor is Professor 
Edward Allworth, who also con- 
tributes a methodological intro- 
ductory essay and a chapter on 
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e Plight of the Minorities 


problems of bibliography. He ex- 

plains that the project was | 
planned as an attempt to bring to- 

gether specialists not only from 

the traditional disciplines such as | 
history and law, but also from 

fields which in the past have been 

less influential in Soviet national- | 
ity studies—e.g, demography, an- | 
thropology, and sociology. In Pro- 

fessor Allworth’s view, both schol- 

ars and policy-makers in the US 

have long failed—and are still 

failing—to pay sufficient attention 

to the Soviet nationality question. 

In the past, he remarks, “our Rus- 

sian specialists, in whatever disci- 

plines, were . . . often impatient, 

as they are today, with this new 

concern for non-Russians in the 

USSR. The government of the 

United States remained virtually 

blind to the existence of race or 

nationality anywhere.” His view is 

echoed in an essay contributed by 

Professor Zbigniew Brzezinski, 

who holds that American scholars 

“generally have minimized the 
significance of the nationality 
problems of the Soviet Union,” 

while “in the American govern- 
ment planning process” discus- 
sion of the subject has been “al- 
most non-existent.” 

This lack of interest becomes a 
little more understandable when 
one learns that historically the 
Russians themselves have paid 
scant attention to nationality and | 


Book Reviews 


minority issues. Professor Marc 
Raeff points out in his contribu- 
tion that before the 1917 Revolu- 
tion “Russian society remained 
unaware of the state’s having 
become a multinational empire’ 
and that Russian historiography 
virtually ignored the subject. Even 
the great historian, V. O. Kliuchev- 
sky “hardly acknowledged the fact 
that Russia comprised a multina- 
tional imperial polity.” Thus, the 
Russians apparently surpassed 
the English, who had built their 
empire, it used to be said, in a fit 
of absentmindedness—for the 
Russians failed even to notice that 
they possessed an empire after 
they had acquired it. 

Which groups of the non-Rus- 
Sian population tend to take a na- 
tionalist stand and how strong are 
they in comparison with those fa- 
voring assimilation? Professor 
Brzezinski advances a “tentative 
generalization” that the “intellec- 
tuals, the humanists, the pseudo- 
intellectuals (school teachers, 
run-of-the-mill journalists and the 
like)” tend to be nationalistic, 
while the assimilationists include 
“the engineers, technicians, sci- 
entists, the modernizing 
elite.” The latter, argues Brze- 


zinski, maintain closer relation- 

ships with the Russians than the 

humanists. If the Soviet Union 

continues to grow economically, 

there will be “more. . . assimila- 

tion and perhaps more intensive 
. Russification.” 

If Brzezinski is right, then a 
gradual assimilation of the non- 
Russian nationalities will occur as 
a side effect of their moderniza- 
tion. This is a hypothesis that 
warrants further exploration and 
testing. At the same time, the 
possibility should not be excluded 
that the non-Russian elites will de- 
velop their own formula for mod- 
ernization as an alternative to the 
Moscow program, with its heavy 
emphasis on the eventual fusion 
of all Soviet peoples into a single 
homogenized nation. The obsta- 
cles to such fusion have been sug- 
gested, at any rate, in the case of 
one major national minority—the 
Tatars. Several recent Soviet stud- 
ies have found that among the 
non-Russian members of the ‘‘sci- 
entific-technical” intelligentsia in 
the Tatar Republic, there exists a 
tendency to perceive “interper- 
sonal conflicts” (involving work 
conditions, promotions, salaries, 
etc.) as nationality conflicts. Some 
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| 
Tatars are also said to evalua 
their relative success or failure 
the higher educational level in n 
tionality terms. Thus, besides t 
traditional xenophobia of the u 
schooled minority member—a 
tributable to backwardness, c 
tural and religious distinctiveness 
and isolation—there apparentl 
exists a “‘modernizers’ nationa 
ism” among the educated an 
professional sectors of the Tata 
population. (Professor Zev Kat 
drew attention to this phenome 
non in his important article on So 
viet sociology in the May-June 
1971 issue of this journal.) 
Such findings obviously canno 
be generalized, however. The 
non-Russian Soviet nationalities 
differ enormously in size, location 
degree of modernization, and atti 
tudes. In an attempt to work out a 
method of evaluating the potential 
of individual peoples for self-per- 
petuation, Professor Vaclav Lam- 
ser identifies various indicators, 
including—besides those just 
mentioned—the proportion of the 
national population variously em- 
ployed in agriculture, manufactur- 
ing and industry, material serv- 
ices, human services such as edu- 
cation and health, and information 
and communication. Among other 
factors influencing the survival 
potential he cites the level of ur- 
banization and the relative 
strength of “cultural institutions. 
and personalities” (such as thea- 
ters, film production, and the 
cadres of writers, artists and com- 
posers). Some numerically small. 
peoples—notably in Siberia—are 
totally cut off from contacts with: 
other non-Russians. On the other 
hand, certain peoples inhabit pe- 
ripheral regions of the USSR and- 
are thus less isolated and more 
open to external—e.g., East Euro- 
pean—influences. Only a combi- | 
nation of all such data can sug- 


st the likely effect of social mo- 
ty and migration on the nation- 
‘ies. Large nationalities, like the 
ainians, are capable of “evolv- 
diversified institutions” and 
pviding wide opportunities for 
tial mobility, Lamser says, and 
should therefore be able to 
ntain their “key positions” 
nether the central regime’s na- 
ality policy veers toward mild- 
ss or toughness. The medium 
d small nationalities will face 
2 choice—to the extent there is 
option—of developing their 
modern framework or merg- 

ig into a larger entity. 
This larger entity does not nec- 
sarily have to be Russian. Pro- 
ssor Alexandre Bennigsen poses 
question of whether national 
ynsciousness among the Soviet 
uslims, for example, is limited 
the separate Uzbek, Chechen, 
Karakalpak nations, or whether 
ey consider themselves as be- 
ging to “Turkistan, or the 
urkic race, or even to Islam in 
eneral.” The issue is a serious 
e because, as he points out, the 
mographic trends in the Soviet 
nion show an exceptionally high 
owth of Turkic and _ lranian 
oups. Soon after it came to 
ower, the Soviet government un- 
2rscored its opposition to pan- 
uslim tendencies by proscribing 
e use of a common Turkic lan- 
age and establishing a number 
separate republics among the 
furkic peoples. In Bennigsen’s 
ords, these republics “have 
ome realities,” and their exis- 
ence as governmental units is 
necessary for the non-Russian 
yureaucratic and political cCa- 
res.” However, since World 
ar ll there has emerged a large 
on-Russian intelligentsia filled 
ith a strong desire to rediscover 
national past,” which is “a 
=ommon Muslim past.” Bennigsen 


is not sure whether several larger 
regional groups or a “Turki- 
stanian” or “pan-Turkic” group will 
emerge. At any rate, he does not 
foresee the Turkic peoples be- 
coming Russian or merging with 
the Russians and others in a 
“pan-Soviet” nation. 

The demographic problems of 
Central Asia (and the USSR at 
large) are examined by Professor 
Robert A. Lewis, who analyzes the 
process of Russian “mixing” with 
the Soviet nationalities in terms of 
how it affects and/or is affected by 
“Russification, urbanization, and 
labor-force characteristics.” Cen- 
tral Asia has, of course, been one 
of the principal areas of Russian 
in-migration. According to 1959 
census results, the Kirgiz, Tajiks, 
Uzbeks and Turkmens comprise 
only a small proportion of the 
urban population there, while the 
Russians constitute the most nu- 
merous group, thus making the 
cities linguistically and culturally 
Russian. There is little rural-ur- 
ban migration, and the rural popu- 
lation, growing rapidly in Central 
Asia, is accumulating on the land. 
Professor Lewis anticipates that 
by the 1980’s economic pressures 
will force the rural population to 
move—and if Russians continue 
to monopolize the jobs in the 
cities, many rural migrants will 
have to go to “labor-deficit areas 
elsewhere in the USSR, such as 
Siberia or the Urals.” With non- 
Russians and Russians competing 
for jobs and scarce resources, 
economic tension should grow; at 
the same time, as the nationalities 
develop economically and educa- 
tionally, they should be in a posi- 
tion to make more demands upon 
the Soviet government. Under 
these circumstances, Professor 
Lewis predicts that Soviet nation- 
ality problems will almost cer- 
tainly intensify and collectively 
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become a dominant force shaping 
the future Soviet society. 

Whether these major demo- 
graphic, social and economic diffi 
culties are perceived as an issue 
involving relations between na- 
tions will largely depend on the 
attitude of the elites. According to 
Professor Paula G. Rubel, even a 
numerically small nationality may 
be capable of developing its own 
“modern framework” while main- 
taining its separate cultural iden- 
tity. As an example, she points out 
that at the turn of the 20th cen- 
tury members of the Kalmyk elite 
who had a Russian education de- 
veloped a cultural “amalgam” 
which over time came to serve as 
“a vehicle for the maintenance of 
Kalmyk identity.” She believes 
that the local elites may play a 
“pivotal role in determining the 
future course of nationality 
events”—and in this context, she 
argues that “a shift of allegiance 
by the indigenous elite . . . from 
a local frame of reference to a 
union-wide one” could be pro- 
duced by giving it “a stake in po- 
litical control and decision-mak- 
ing” while preserving its local 
leadership role. 

This kind of authority, however, 
the central party leaders have 
consistently refused to grant. As 
Professor John Hazard comments 
in his essay, “Statutory Recogni- 
tion of Nationality Differences,” 
there has been constant—-but not 
very successful—pressure from 
the republics for formal expansion 
of their role in policy-making. In 
terms of statutory prospects, it is 
doubtful that the tentatively pro- 
posed new Soviet constitution—if 
and when it should materialize— 
will enlarge the powers delegated 
to the republics. 

Even if the Soviet leaders were 
to decide to risk a “constitutional 


debate” over the future form of | 
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government (which is unlikely), 
they would certainly rule out fed- 
eralization along the lines adopted 
in Yugoslavia and insist on what 
Professor Rubel calls a union-wide 
“frame of reference.” Such a solu- 
tion might be enforced but would 
hardly be happily embraced by 


the non-Russian nationalities. The- 


idea of a union of socialist re- 
publics made sense to them as 
long as it was assumed that the 
USSR would be gradually ex- 
panded to incorporate other na- 
tions entering socialism. Since the 
postwar establishment of the 
“people’s democracies” as sepa- 
rate entities, however, it has been 
harder for the Moscow center to 
explain why socialism should 
mean to the non-Russian peoples 
of the USSR the denial of national 
statehood and the prospect of 
eventual dissolution in an all-So- 
viet, but Russian-speaking, ‘na- 
tionality.” To jump ahead to some 
relevant remarks by Robert Con- 
quest in The Nation Killers (more 
on which shortly), instead of a 
world state or a federation of so- 
cialist states, we now see in the 
Communist world “two great em- 
pires” whose frontiers, estab- 
lished in the presocialist, imperi- 
alist past, separate the Turkic and 
Mongol peoples. Yet “if there can 
be a Communist Russia and a 
Communist China,” Conquest 
adds, “one might ask why there 
could not be a Communist 
Turkestan.” 


WE WILL HAVE TO WAIT for a 
book entitled Ferment in Turkes- 
tan or Dissent in Uzbekistan to 
find out if Conquest’s question 
has occurred to anyone in Soviet 
Central Asia. Ferment in the 
Ukraine—a_ collection of docu- 
ments edited with outstanding 
care and accuracy by Michael 
Browne—shows what happened 


when a similar question occurred 
to some citizens of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic. There 
was nothing technically illegal or 
un-Soviet in asking this question, 
at least according to the provi- 
sions of the Soviet Constitution, 
which guarantees to the union re- 
publics the right to secede from 


| the USSR. However, the political 
| authorities and the KGB took a 


different position. At a secret trial 
in 1961 in Lvov, seven Ukrainians 
of peasant or working-class origin, 
all Soviet-educated (they included 
members of the CPSU), were con- 
victed and sentenced to long 
prison terms on charges of having 
Organized a conspiracy for the 
overthrow of the Soviet govern- 
ment and a secession of the 
Ukraine from the Soviet Union. 
The defendants denied the 
charges, though they admitted 
that in view of the Soviet regime’s 
failure to respect the Ukraine's 
political and cultural rights, they 
had considered the formation of a 
legal organization to advocate the 
Ukraine’s secession from the 
Union and its establishment as an 
independent socialist state like 
Poland or Hungary. In another 
trial of “separatists,” also held in 
secret in 1961, 20 men were tried 
and two death sentences carried 
out. 

Besides providing documenta- 
tion relating to these early cases, 
the Browne volume devotes major 
attention to a wave of arrests and 
trials of Ukrainian intellectuals 
that occurred in 1965-66. In the 
latter crackdown the accused 
were charged with the ‘“dissemi- 
nation of anti-Soviet propaganda” 
and “agitation” rather than with 
“separatism.” Their “crime” was 
that they had issued protests 
against KGB and judicial viola- 
tions of Soviet criminal law and 
procedure, such as the holding of 
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secret trials, the application iq 
pressure to get incriminating cam 
fessions, and other violations | | 
human rights. While the dissely 
ers had not directly raised il. 
issue Of national independen 1 
they had also criticized Soviet c | y 
tural, economic and social policy; 
(e.g., organized migrations to a i, 
from the Ukraine) which they f i. 
were designed to weaken and 
lute the distinct Ukrainian cult | | 
and nationality. The volume offeg® 
as much evidence as it can on t | 
fate of these dissenters. It also j 

cludes writings that originated 
Soviet prison camps, most notabat 
the remarkable ‘Report from t 
Beria Reserve’ by the you 
Ukrainian historian Valent 
Moroz.* Finally, it includes doct 
ments that reflect continui 
public concern over official r 
pression—for example, a letter ¢ 
protest against KGB method 
signed by 139 Ukrainian writers 
scientists, workers, engineers 
etc., addressed directly to Sovie 
leaders Brezhnev, Kosygin an 
Podgorny in Moscow. 

The aforementioned book b 
Robert Conquest—a revised edi 
tion of a work first published i 
1961 under the title, The Sovie 
Deportation of Nationalities—con 
tains previously unknown informa 
tion on the notorious mass trans 
fers of Soviet minorities in the 
years 1941-44. The need for a 
updated version is_ illustrated, 
inter alia, by the fact that at the 
time Conquest first wrote on this 
subject, the world did not even 
know about the deportation of one 
minority—the Meskhetians, 4 
small national group which until 
1943 lived near the Turkish bor- 
der. Conquest reports that the 
Meskhetians, along with the Cri- 


| 
| 


| 
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* An abridged text of Moroz’ work was 
published in Problems of Communism, 
July-August 1968, pp. 84-90.—Eds. 


ar Tatars and Volga Germans, 
| have not been allowed to re- 
4 to their old lands. He de- 
recent stirrings among 
2 of these peoples for the res- 
ion of their rights—though 
garently the Germans have re- 
=d so far from demanding the 
yrrection of the Volga Republic 
d they be harboring latent 
of a “return” to Germany?). 
nlike the Allworth volume 
ich is quiet and restrained in 
2 (“forced migrations are not 
‘(nown in the USSR”), Conquest 
Browne write with obvious 
otion about deeds of violence 
id arbitrariness: the forced de- 
ations of entire ethnic groups, 
which thousands of children 
ished; the continued prohibi- 
of some peoples from living 
ere they want; the disregard by 
2 KGB of Soviet law in its efforts 
stifle nationality protest. These 
snomena not only raise the 
estion of the place which law 
cupies in the USSR but invite 
ment on the general charac- 
of the Soviet system. Conquest 
wards the Soviet treatment of 
tionalities as symptomatic of 
e entire range of Soviet politi- 
, social and cultural actions”; 
= constitutional rights of the na- 
onalities are disregarded simply 
scause “the interests and desires 
* the Politburo in Moscow must 
ave precedence over theirs.” He 
dds the further comment that 
> year 1968 showed the situa- 
on of the Czechoslovaks to be es- 
antially identical with that of the 
atars. A similar point is made in 
Allworth volume by Vaclav 
amser, when he states that the 
viet nationality question was 
xtended” from the USSR to the 
Warsaw Pact countries in 1968. 
| 
"HE LATTER PROPOSITION also 
underlies the main argument of 


Paul Lendvai’s Anti-Semitism with- 


out Jews. Lendvai asserts that the 
anti-Semitism of the Soviet “bu- 
reaucratic dictatorship” is rooted 
“in the peculiarly Russian tradi- 
tions of prejudice and chauvin- 
ism.” It was the Soviet party and 
secret police, he says, which in- 
troduced the East European Com- 
munist parties to the practice of 
using the “Jewish question” in in- 
ternal power struggles. He sees a 
direct link between the Stalinist 
pogrom of the Soviet Jews in the 
late 1940’s and early 1950’s and 
the anti-Semitic aspects of the 
East European purges and trials of 
those years. The main focus of 
his study, however, is the period 
1967-69. In analyzing the course 
of events in different countries, 
Lendvai does not deny that popu- 
lar anti-Semitism exists in East 
Europe; he merely argues that it 
was not this sentiment but rather 
a matter of deliberate policy deci- 
sions in the various party hier- 
archies that resulted in the perse- 
cution of the Jews in Poland and, 
conversely, the absence of a “Jew- 
ish question” in Hungary and Ro- 
mania. 

In Lendvai’s view, just as the 
anti-Semitism of Tsarist Russia 
has influenced Soviet policies, So 
“integral” nationalism in Poland 
has survived and influenced the 
Communist Party there. Interest- 
ingly, he refers to a report—is- 
sued shortly after the Czechoslo- 
vak-Soviet talks at Cierna—that 
when Kosygin saw Frantisek Krie- 
gel among the Czechoslovak dele- 
gates, he reacted with the remark, 
“What is this Jew from Galicia 
doing here?” For the student of 
East European history, these 
words recall a precedent: in a 
1925 account, the prominent Pol- 
ish statesman and nationalist, 
Roman Dmowski—describing his 
work in London during World War 
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|\—similarly referred disparagingly 
to a junior employee of the British 
Foreign Office (the future Sir 
Lewis Namier) as. “the little Jew 
from Galicia.” It seems more than 
curious that the leading theorist 
of modern Polish nationalism and 
the head of the Soviet government 
43 years later singled out the 
same epithet to belittle opponents. 
While Lendvai does not mention 
this particular incident, he refers 
to Dmowski a number of times in 
discussing the link between East 
European nationalism and con- 
temporary communism. The right- 
ist Dmowski, Lendvai suggests, 
found spiritual heirs among some 
of the leading Communists in Po- 
land. As confirmation of this as- 
sertion, Lendvai points to an arti- 
cle published in 1968 which was 
written by a high-ranking party id- 
eologist, Andrzej Werblan. In the 
article, Werblan analyzed the 
roots of the 1967-68 Jewish 
“crisis” in Poland and argued that 
because the prewar Polish Com- 
munist party, working under- 
ground, had too many Jews in its 
ranks and too few ethnic Poles, it 
had been insensitive to Polish na- 
tional feelings and interests. One 
wonders if Werblan was intimating 
that the prewar Communists 
should have had a Jewish nume- 
rus clausus in their admission 
policy. By implication, at any rate, 
the article seemed to suggest that 
the nationalists who demanded 
Jewish (and other “alien”) quotas 
in college admissions, profes- 
sions, etc.—a standard item in 
their propaganda before 1939— 
had in a way been right. 
it is absolutely clear, in any 
event, that the Jewish participants 
in the student demonstrations of 
1968, in which hundreds of non- 
Jews were involved, were singled 
out for special treatment by the 
Communist authorities. What is 
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more, their parents were promptly 
and publicly exposed as the “real” 
instigators of the trouble, summa- 
rily dismissed from their jobs, ex- 
pelled from the party, etc.; and all 
this happened before any legal 
proceedings, investigations, or 
trials could take place. 

There is a general significance 
in this episode, therefore, that 
warrants mentioning it together 
with Soviet nationality problems. 
The Polish case showed how lofty 
constitutional declarations on the 
equality of all citizens could be 
thrown overboard, and how cer- 


Lysenkoism: 


By Richard M. Mills 


tain citizens of the state could be 
declared to be particularly prone 
to disloyalty and lack of patriotism 
just because of their ‘“ back- 
ground.” Concomitantly, such 
clear provisions of law as the prin- 
ciple that only the courts can find 
a man guilty were waived in Po- 
land—though on a smaller scale 
than in the USSR—with respect 
to an arbitrarily selected group of 
people. Together, the Soviet and 
Polish cases raise the question 
whether anybody’s rights can be 
secure under authoritarian sys- 
tems. 


The Un-Science 


To sum up, the works 
Browne, Conquest and Lend 
usefully complement the essa 
assembled by Allworth; for the 
remind us that the processes 
change, modernization, social mq! 
bility, migration, and the rise @# 
elites do not take place in a sql 
ciological vacuum—that when | 
talk about Tatars or Ukrainiang§ 
or Jews or Meskhetians, we a } 
talking about human beings wh } 
have been subjected to violent} 
brutal and often irrational policiel} 
in the name of the search for 
socialist Utopia. 
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DAVID JORAVSKY: The Lysenko 
Affair. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1970. 


IN RECENT YEARS there has 
been a sharp increase in studies 
on the fascinating and complex 
relationship of science, philoso- 
phy, ideology, and politics in the 
Soviet Union. Siegfried Mueller- 
Markus, Zhores Medvedev, Loren 
Graham, and others have analyzed 
a number of interesting problems 
of this nature.! In a related effort, 


1 See, e.g.: S. Mueller-Markus, Einstein und 
die Sowjet-Philosophie: Krisis einer Lehre 
(Einstein and Soviet Philosophy: Crisis of a 
Doctrine), Dordrecht, D. Reidel, 1960-66, 

2 vols. Z. Medvedev, The Rise and Fal! of T. D. 
Lysenko, New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 
1969; The Medvedev Papers, London, Mac- 
millan, 1971. L. Graham, Science and Philos- 
ophy in the Soviet Union, New York, Knopf, 
1971. George Fischer, Ed., Science and /deol- 
ogy in Soviet Society, Chicago, Aldine, 1967. 


David Joravsky has exhaustively, 


judiciously,  stimulatingly and 
sometimes angrily investigated 
the events, issues, institutions, 


processes and personalities asso- 
ciated with the fate of Trofim D. 
Lysenko. Lysenko, it will be re- 
membered, championed the 
concept of agrobiology—a_prob- 
lem-solving approach in agricul- 
ture and biology which was based 
on the idea that practical intuition 
ought to replace the more tradi- 
tional and exacting methods of re- 
search and verification. 

The maior point of Joravsky’s 
study is that, given the right cir- 
cumstances, normally harmless 
cranks can come to dominate im- 
portant sectors of a society.? It 


a a ee re BE es ee 
2 A crank is defined in Webster’s 

Dictionary as ‘‘a person with a fanciful, 

impractical or crackbrained obsession 

or project.’ 
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was toward the late 1920’s that 
Lysenko and others—notably, the 
plant-breeder Michurin—began to 
air claims that they had solved a 
number of agricultural problems 
by using practical intuition alone, 
consciously avoiding the scientific 
testing of their results. From the 
outset, it should have been appar- 
ent that their aversion to science 
was tied to the fact that these 
men either had no training in sci- 
entific methodology or were incap- | 
able of conducting a disciplined 
discussion on the level of theory. 

Yet Lysenko nonetheless 
achieved a position of dominance. 
How? Joravsky notes that cranks 
characteristically operate on the 
basis of the willful self-assurance 
that their efforts will produce 
quick positive results in the prac- 
tical realm. This self-assurance | 
precludes any tolerance of princi- | 


criticism by qualified ex- 
3. Of course, to survive and 
fe, the crank needs the support 
2 powers that be. Lysenko’s 
sal to allow testing of either 
ethods or their propagandis- 
proclaimed practical re- 
coincided almost perfectly 
the methods and attitudes of 
in and the agricultural bu- 
racy during the period of 
ectivization and for some years 
eafter. 
hen the political leadership 
se to gamble on people like 
enko, it was not influenced pri- 
ly by ideology, as has some- 
es been thought in the West, 
was it in the least interested 
easoned debate among biolo- 
fs in the realm of theory. The 
linist bureaucracy allied itself 
the likes of Lysenko in the 
de of producing quick and dra- 
tic results through an exercise 
the will. In so doing the leader- 
D defied the more cautious ap- 
yach recommended by the real 
entists, who were aware of the 
gers inherent in  Lysenko’s 
ethods and of the dubiousness 
his conclusions. 
‘The gamble was undertaken on 
2 basis of Stalin’s famous dictum 
out the relationship of theory to 
actice, which Joravsky applies to 
e Lysenko case as follows: “Prac- 
sal success in agriculture is the 
timate criterion of truth in bio- 
gical science.” In actual fact, 
wwever, Lysenko produced little 
any practical value and, indeed, 
uch that was harmful; yet he 
anaged to get away with it for a 
irprisingly long time.* If one 
3 To cite the major negative consequences 
Lysenko’s activity: for decades the 
velopment of Soviet biology and agricultural 
lence was arrested because no meaningful! 
search could be done using his methods; 
‘at least a generation, miseducated 


pecialists” controlled biological education; 
d during the same period, colossal efforts 


asks why, the answer must inevit- 
ably be another question: How did 
Stalin and the agricultural bu- 
reaucracy themselves get away 
with similar practices for so long? 

Ultimately, the answer to both 
questions probably relates to the 
momentum of the enthusiasm 
generated and/or consciously 
evoked in the course of any radi- 
cal program of modernization. Jo- 
ravsky suggests: “The moderniza- 
tion of a backward country seems 
to require some irrational enthusi- 
asm and force, which are very dif- 
ficult to measure out in usefully 
moderate doses.” These phenom- 
ena can be blinders to rationality 
and even common sense. 


BUT THERE IS another reason ex- 
plaining Lysenko’s protracted in- 
fluence. Although shared enthusi- 
asm and willfulness may have 
motivated the regime’s initial en- 
dorsement of Lysenko, the alli- 
ance was also marked by a Cau- 
tion that was very characteristic 
of Stalin. He held back from total 
support of agrobiology, thereby 
postponing for many years the 
full-blown application of Lysenko- 
ism and the full impact of its dis- 
astrous practical results. Aware of 
Stalin’s hesitancy, the Central 
Committee’s ideological establish- 
ment devoted its efforts to an at- 
tempt to arrange a compromise 
between agrobiology and science, 
the effect of which was to prevent 
an early Lysenko victory. At the 
same time, the support Lysenko 
received from the party and state 
agricultural bureaucracy ensured 
him a continuing position of influ- 


——— 
were misdirected into discussing and applying 
ideas on a fairly wide scale that had not been 
tested adequately beforehand—such as 
soaking seed grain before sowing, and 

when that did not produce the promised 
results, freezing the grain. There was & 
succession of similarly unsuccessful 
experiments. 
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ence. The combination of Stalin's 
partial support and the split be- 
tween the ideological and agricul- 
tural establishments perpetuated 
this situation for some two dec- 
ades, until the period 1948—52, 
when Stalin finally switched to an 
all-out endorsement of Lysenko’s 
methods and thereby precipitated 
the full realization of their failu. -. 
Thereafter Lysenko's star began 
to wane, to the accompaniment of 
an interesting turnabout in bu- 
reaucratic support: now the agri- 
cultural establishment became 
critical, and the ideologues came 
to his defense. 

In other words, concomitant with 
all the braggadocio and ideologi- 
cal posturing regarding agricul- 
ture that attracted so much atten- 
tion abroad, the political leader- 
ship and the ideological and agri- 
cultural bureaucracies were all— 
at one time or another and to 
some degree—beset by a nagging 
doubt that the scientists might, 
after all, be correct in their con- 
tention that there were no easy 
answers. That reserve grew out of 
the respect for science and spe- 


cialists that was part of the Bol- | 


shevik heritage, but it became 
submerged in another part of the 
same heritage, the wave of obliga- 
tory optimism in the face of enor- 
mous tasks, in this case the task 
of achieving rapid progress in ag- 
riculture. 

The tension between the ele- 
ments of politically-motivated op- 
timism and more pragmatically- 
grounded reserve left the locus of 
“scientific truth’ in question. 
Here is another theme of the 
book. Who could lay claim to the 
real truth: the autonomous scien- 
tific communities patiently toiling 
away at study, research, criticism, 
experimentation and validation in 
terms of their own demanding cri- 
teria, or the political leadership 
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striving to transform the society at 
large? 

Under Stalin there was a delib- 
erate refusal to distinguish be- 
tween political and technical au- 
thority. Soviet agriculture was be- 
latedly extricated from this totali- 
tarian blind alley by the crudely 
utilitarian outlook of the post-Sta- 
lin leaders and agricultural bu- 
reaucrats. Their position was that 
truth in agriculture is determined 
by the number of poods produced. 
This was actually a return to Sta- 
lin’s criterion of practice as re- 
lated to theory, but now it was 
being applied against a back- 
ground of considerable negative 
experience with Lysenkoism over 
several decades. It was a case of 
the regime’s learning the hard 
way—by trial and error, slowly, 
and on a stupendous scale—that 
for very practical reasons the two 
types of authority had to be sepa- 
rated and professional autonomy 
granted to the biologists. 

One of Joravsky’s most sensi- 
tive portrayals is of the biologists 
and other scholars who Opposed 
Lysenko. Each fought in his own 
way and set his own limits on the 
duration and intensity of the strug- 
gle in terms of the way he read 
the signals emanating from the 
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political decision-makers—a grip- 
ping study in esoteric political 
communication. On a more mun- 
dane level of communication, Ly- 
senko’s opponents were hampered 
by his wily use of the press to keep 
himself (and agrobiology) in the 
limelight. Through feeding wide- 
eyed reporters tales of tomorrow’s 
breathtaking achievements, he not 
only made good copy but also suc- 
ceeded for a long time in dampen- 
ing the efforts of his opponents, 
who never could produce a public 
relations counterweight to the 
cumulative effect of hortatory 
Pravda articles on Lysenko. 

Some opponents were re- 
pressed, others compromised or 
were converted, and some sur- 
vived more or less intact by 
means of a variety of strategems 
and dodges. Joravsky successfully 
conveys the richness, variety and 
resiliency that the Soviet scholarly 
community managed to retain de- 
Spite the maelstrom through which 
it was forced to pass. 

For those who remained after 
the passing of Lysenkoism the task 
of overcoming the negative con- 
sequences of this cult was not 
easy. Lysenkoism was firmly in 
control in secondary education in 
biology and had influenced univer- 
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sity studies, with the result t a 
as Joravsky puts it, ignora 
perpetuated itself. | 

Yet despite the far-reaching 
fluence of Lysenko’s ideas, t 
decision made in 1964 to hay 
done with Lysenkoism once an 
for all hardly caused a ripple 
With no fanfare, no denunciations 
a reversal of major significane 
was_ received with paradoxica 
equanimity. Joravsky’s explana 
tion is that this made it possible 
for the regime to eschew an ex 
plicit official recognition that polit 
ical control over biology had re 
sulted in costly failure. 

The conclusion seems to be 
that in the Soviet Union changes 
are made as necessity eventuallj 
dictates, but in sensitive areas 
change is deliberately kept incre: 
mental. Lysenko’s rise, just as his 
decline, was characterized b 


for modernization, but his rise 
was anything but meteoric, char 


and the scientists and by the in 
terplay between Stalin and the bu- 
reaucracies. Once discredited, h 
fell, too, like the old soldier—sim 
ply by fading away. 


Helen Desfosses Cohn 


BERT LEGVOLD: Soviet Policy 
est Africa. Cambridge, Mass., 
-vard University Press, 1970. 
3. SOLODOVNIKOV: Afrika 
jraet put (Africa Chooses a 
ih). Moscow, Nauka, 1970. 
3. SOLODOVNIKOV, A. B. 
"NEV, P. |. MANCHA, Eas.: 
iticheskie partii Afriki (Political 
ies of Africa). Moscow, 
ka, 1970. 


BERT LEGVOLD’S work, Soviet 
licy in West Africa, represents 
» first detailed study of Soviet 
olvement in Africa to consider 
th the theoretical and prag- 
tic aspects of the policy contin- 
m. In proceeding chronologi- 
lly to review Soviet contacts 
th colonial Africa, and then to 
nphasize the crucial period 
60-68, Legvold reveals his 
sic methodological concern: to 
tapose Soviet assessment and 
sponse in order fully to eluci- 
te the process of policy forma- 
on. The task is difficult and in- 
lved. But the author’s premise 
that every aspect of Soviet be- 
ivior must be investigated; in his 
ords, the task cannot “be skirted 
’ arguing that the content of 
plicy is essentially the exchange 
parliamentary delegations, the 
ork of an embassy first secre- 
‘ry, or the conclusion of a new 
zreement on economic coopera- 
lon—forgetting a Pravda article 

the single-party system in 
uinea, a radio broadcast to 


Africa on the Ivory Coast's collabo- 
ration with imperialism, or a spe- 
cial remark made by Khrushchev 
on African socialism.” (p. 145) 

The arduousness of Legvold’s 
undertaking is underscored by two 
considerations: 1) the frequent 
vacillations in Soviet African 
policy, and 2) the voluminous na- 
ture of Soviet writings and com- 
mentary on Africa. Regarding zig- 
zags in Moscow’s policy, consider 
the Soviet reaction to pro-capital- 
ist regimes—e.g., Senegal and 
the Ivory Coast. In 1960-62, when 
the Soviet Union was confident 
that the progressive, “non-capital- 
ist” tide would prevail in West 
Africa, the Francophilism of cer- 
tain former French colonies was 
vigorously attacked. The hostility 
of Soviet commentary was tem- 
pered only by the premise that 
imperialist “collaborators” such 
as Léopold Senghor and Félix Hou- 
phouet-Boigny (respectively presi- 
dents of Senegal and the Ivory 
Coast) would soon succumb to the 
overwhelming attraction of the so- 
cialist path. 

However, by mid-1962, even 
vanguard states such as Guinea 
seemed to be lost to the attrac- 
tions of Western aid and/or to the 
efforts of Communist China to 
limit Moscow's participation in the 
Afro-Asian movement. In light of 
this perfidious behavior, the 
triumph of socialism no longer 
seemed so inevitable—nor did the 
steady course of bourgeois African 
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regimes seem so reprehensible. 
For if the progressive states could 
not be trusted to provide proof of 
the pull of Marxism-Leninism and 
tu serve as constant allies in Mos- 
cow's search for a presence in 
sub-Saharan Africa, then ex- 
panded contacts with a variety of 
states were necessary to ensure 
the satisfaction, at least, of the 
latter goal. Toward this end, the 
Soviet Union concluded a number 
of diplomatic, cultural and eco- 
nomic agreements with Senegal in 
June 1962. 

Legvold notes that by 1963 
Khrushchev's fear of being out- 
flanked by the revolutionary rheto- 
ric of the Chinese was a determin- 
ing influence on Soviet policy. One 
week after Chou En-lai’s visit to 
Africa, Khrushchev lent his ideo- 
logical imprimatur to the unortho- 
dox and sometimes bizarre efforts 
to achieve socialism being under- 
taken by Kwame Nkrumah in 
Ghana and Modibo Keita in Mali. 
This type of loose endorsement 
contributed, of course, to Khrush- 
chev’s eventual ouster. At the 
same time, he also showed in- 
creasing toleration of states on 
the “capitalist” path—a_ policy 
that was expanded by his succes- 
sors. 

Soviet analysts did indulge in a 
form of neo-Khrushchevian smug- 
ness in early 1966 when it 
seemed that military coups were 
confined to pro-Western, capitalist 
states (e.g., Dahomey, the Central 
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African Republic, Niger, Upper 
Volta, Congo-Brazzaville, etc.). 
However, less than six weeks after 
Soviet commentators concluded 
that these coups reflected a sys- 
temic weakness of capitalist 
States, and a “swing to the left” in 
Africa, Nkrumah was ousted by 
the Ghanaian Army. In 1968, 
Mali’s Keita was overthrown. 
These setbacks to Africa’s revolu- 
tionary potential intensified a 
tendency on the part of the Soviet 
leaders to lose interest in events 
on that continent. Their growing 
indifference, originally inspired by 
their desire to concentrate on do- 
mestic needs and to restrict their 
overseas efforts to potentially 
more rewarding areas of the 
world, had the interesting effect 
of bringing about a relative up- 
grading of the more moderate Af- 
rican states in Moscow’s policy. In 
Legvold’s words, Moscow began 
“emphasizing less the nature of 
the regime than the intrinsic im- 
portance of the country.” (p. 302) 
The capitalist African states, with 
their impressive rates of economic 
growth (Afrika. . ., p. 147), thus 
assumed greater significance in 
Moscow's eyes. 


THE PRAGMATISM and objectiv- 
ity which this switch indicates is 
also noticeable in the corpus. of 
Soviet writings on Africa. Legvold 
is certainly correct in Stating that 
Soviet scholars and officials are 
likely to be more frank in private 
conversations than in publica- 
tions. Nevertheless, even a cur- 
sory survey of the literature re- 
veals significant differences in 
tone, methodology and emphasis 
between earlier Soviet works and 
those under consideration here. 
Whereas lvan Potekhin, the first 
Director of the USSR Africa Insti- 
tute, was quite obviously impelled 
to provide some substantiating 


framework for the concerns of of- 
ficialdom, the writings of his suc- 
cessor, V.G. Solodovnikov, reveal a 
comparatively greater concern 
with consistency and scholarship. 
Admittedly, this is in large part a 
result of the present regime’s 
downgrading of Africa on the So- 
viet scale of foreign policy priori- 
ties. However, the shift also re- 
flects a concern on the part of So- 
viet Africanists to enhance their 
Stature in international circles and 
to join the ever-increasing number 
of scholars involved in outlining 
viable political and economic pro- 
grams for countries in the Third 
World. 

These concerns have produced 
a more noticeable emphasis in So- 
viet scholarship on evaluating 
local conditions in order to assess 
the workability of ideological pre- 
cepts. Analysis of African social 
Strata has provided somber evi- 
dence—from the Communist 
viewpoint—of real barriers to 
“non-capitalist” development. Al- 
though the local bourgeoisie is 
still economically and politically 
weak, and African countries do 
have a very active leftist intelli- 
gentsia, corruption and bureau- 
Cratism are rife. Nor is there 
much chance of a working union 
of the peasantry and the proletar- 
iat. To quote Solodovnikov, the 
peasantry is still “politically una- 
ware” and subject to the machina- 
tions of “secular and Spiritual feu- 
dals,” while the working class is 
numerically insignificant (com- 
prising only one to one-and-one- 
half percent of the population in 
Sub-Saharan Africa) and “funda- 
mentally composed of migrant 
workers.” The possibilities for or- 
ganization and political conscious- 
ness among such groups are ex- 
tremely limited. (Afrika . . ., p. 
85; Politicheskie, p. 8) 

The nature of the class struc- 
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} 
ture in Africa poses a dilemma 
Soviet analysts. On the one hall 
they claim that it would be # 
height of “leftist extremism” | 
count on creating a vanguard | 
tist party by decree, ignoring A 
can realities. On the other ha | 
Solodovnikov reminds his reade 
that a mass party, emine 
suited to the first stage of the 
tional liberation moveme 
“cannot serve as a guarantee 
the real flowering of democre 
and the transition to a higher le 
of social development.” (Po/ 
cheskie .. . p. 63) In the Sov 
view, transformations in the poli 
cal superstructure — ensuri 
both an elitist leadership a 
mass appeal—are essential f 
the establishment of a sociali 
system. 

Because Sékou Touré’s Pa 
Démocratique de Guinée (PDG) 
the sole revolutionary-democrat 
party in sub-Saharan Africa t 
have survived the first decade ¢ 
independence, it is assumed b 
Soviet analysts to have resolve 
the mass party vs. vanguard part 
problem. Whereas Nkrumah di 
not heed the advice of those prog 
ressives (i.e., Soviets) who warneg 
him to restructure his Conventio 
People’s Party (CPP), and Mali’s 
Union Soudanaise (US) changee 
suddenly from a party granting 
membership to one-third of the 
population to one whose fune. 
tionaries were independent of the 
people, the PDG relied on party 
schools to instill a revolutionary: 
democratic outlook in the cadre 
of the streamlined political strue 
ture. This move has the approv 
of Soviet analysts who have lon 
assumed that the triumph of s 
cialism in Africa wil be conditiona 
upon the quality of political lead 
ership (Legvold, p. 179). 

Nevertheless, although th 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


is still held out that revolu- 
-democratic African leaders 
“be able to triumph over var- 
socio-economic obstacles, it 
ecognized that the severity and 
of these barriers may 
ig down even the most promis- 
_non-capitalist leaders. Solo- 
ikov continues, of course, to 
cribe “the introduction of 
» social transformations which 
create the necessary condi- 
S for rapid economic growth,” 
ka .. Pp. 76) However, 
reading his catalogue of the 
iculties facing the African 
, one cannot escape the 
lusion that this sort of glib 
fement is simply a concession 
ideology. For not only does he 
‘nowledge time and time again 
social revolution is an ex- 
dingly complex task, but he 
9 admits that the economic 
=re is proving surprisingly re- 
ant to change: 


$ necessary to note that among 

leaders of the new sovereign 
intries there was a definite un- 
restimation of the difficulty of 
idating economic backwara- 
ss. /t seemed to them that one 
d only to banish the colonies 
d the tempo of economic devel- 

ent and the standard of living 
ld immediately rise. It must 
said that many of us thought 
at. (Afrika . . ., p. 69) 


tead, his survey of the African 
onomic scene after a decade of 
dependence reveals low rates of 
icultural productivity, high in- 
stment in the service sector, 
1d continued dependence on 
pitalist markets and foreign aid 
finance even minimal develop- 
t efforts. The survey further 
Is that the gap between rich 
yd poor states is constantly in- 
leasing. 


AFTER DELINEATING the many 
obstacles to economic progress, 
what solutions does Solodovnikov 
propose? He offers up three possi- 
ble answers for the African states: 
increasing domestic productivity, 
reducing capitalist influence, and 
obtaining more assistance from 
the developed nations. Yet, as he 
analyzes these possibilities, his 
underlying pessimism is quickly 
discernible. With respect to the 
prospects for improved domestic 
output, he proceeds from the fa- 
miliar Commentary about exces- 
sive population growth to note 
that Africa’s raw material re- 
sources are its only potential ad- 
vantage. The communal system of 
agricultural production, long 
touted by Soviet advisers as a 
force facilitating the attainment of 
socialism, is now berated: 


At one time the African commune 
was idealized. . . . The conclu- 
sion was drawn that it could facili- 
tate Africa’s transition to social- 
ism. However, the tribal com- 
mune, which includes 80-90 per- 
cent of the rural inhabitants, is a 
barrier to the differentiation of the 
peasantry, to the formation of 
class and national consciousness, 
holds it prisoner to religious-com- 
munal dogmas, and in the final 
analysis interferes with the devel- 
opment of production forces and 
with social progress. (Africa..., 
p. 84; cf. Legvold, p. 281) 


Leaders of African revolutionary- 
democratic parties are warned 
against “communal mysticism,” 
the “romantic, neo-Narodnik ideal- 
ization of the commune” which 
captivated them in the past. (Poli- 
ticheskie . . ., pp. 82-83) Thus, 
the commune, which in more hal- 
cyon days won Soviet approval as 
a potential positive force which 
progressive leaders could actual- 
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ize, is now listed as one of Africa's 
more damaging peculiarities. 
Solodovnikov is also more cau- 
tious in his analysis of capitalist 
influence. Although admitting that 
“regardiess of slogans, capitalism 
is developing quite fast in an ex- 
tensive group of African coun- 
tries” (Politicheskie .. ., p. 5), he 
seems to distinguish between 
Capitalism as a political-economic 
system and capitalist states as a 
source of developmental funds 
and expertise. The collaboration 
of segments of the bureaucratic 
bourgeoisie with foreign capital 
interests might be reprehensible, 
but hasty nationalization should 
be abjured. What African regimes 
should strive for is to turn foreign 
capital to their own interests. 


This stance may stem from the | 


noticeable reluctance of the So- 
viet government to allocate sub- 
stantial funds to Africa as a rela- 
tively unimportant area of foreign 
influence. As a result, Soviet ana- 
lysts may be attempting to deflect 
aid requests away from Moscow 
by alternating between prescrip- 
tions for greater African self-reli- 
ance and charges of imperialist 
blame for Africa’s plight. 

Thus, Solodovnikov is impelled 
to gloss over his own warning 
about the inescapable exploitation 
that results from expanding rela- 
tions with imperialist countries in 
order to counteract mounting de- 


mands from the Third World that | 


all developed states—capitalist or 
socialist—allocate one percent of 
their GNP to underdeveloped na- 
tions. After implying that this re- 
quest is unfair to poorer states 
such as the Soviet Union, he rails 
against the replacement of the im- 
perialist criterion with that of the 
level of development as an index 
of responsibility. He concludes 
that the Soviet Union cannot and 
will not take responsibility for the 
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consequences of past imperialism 
and present capitalist exploitation 
of the Third World. (Afrika, p. 98) 

Of course, this denial of re- 
sponsibility does not mean that 
the USSR will not strive to further 
an atmosphere of friendship and 
cooperation between Africa and 
the socialist commonwealth. In 


fact, Solodovnikov acknowledges | 


that such cooperation, “originally 
limited by considerations of poli- 
tics and ideology, is now growing 
Steadily in the area of econom- 
ics.” He states that the USSR not 
only directs eight percent of its 
trade with Africa to countries of 
socialist orientation(!) but contin- 
ues to provide a ready market for 
African raw materials in exchange 


The Agricultural Base of China’s 


for machines and equipment. Un- 
fortunate though it is that African 
exports should consist of products 
SO dependent on an_ unstable 
world market, the Soviet Union 
can at least promise (a) to offer 
machinery rather than consumer 
goods in exchange, (b) to press 
for an international agreement 
regulating prices for raw materi- 
als, and (c) to help develop Afri- 
ca’s industrial potential if consid- 
erations of economic rationality so 
dictate. However, Solodovnikov 
makes it very clear that the USSR 
cannot be expected unduly to 
limit its own pace of development 
to aid the African countries. 

Thus, in spite of Solodovnikov’s 
frequent references to increasing 
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By Werner E. Klatt 


KANG CHAO: Agricu/tural 
Production in Communist China, 
1949-65. Madison, University 

of Wisconsin Press, 1970. 
JUNG-CHAO LIU: China’s Fertilizer 
Economy. Chicago, Aldine, 1970. 
ere ee ee) ey 
AFTER THE BRIEF reconstruction 
period (1949-1951) following 
Mao Tse-tung’s seizure of power 
in China, the People’s Republic 
adopted an _ economic policy 
strongly emphasizing industrial 
development. It is therefore not 
Surprising that during the first 
decade or so of Communist rule in 
China, Western analysts concen- 
trated on the urban and industrial 


aspects of the Chinese scene. To 
be sure, the standard works pub- 
lished in this period considered 
the contribution of the farming in- 
dustry to the country’s total out- 
put, but it was only in the 1960’s 
—when the Chinese leaders 
themselves rediscovered the im- 
portance of farm production— 
that Western scholars turned their 
attention to this aspect of China’s 
political economy. The volumes 
under review, by Kang Chao and 
Jung-Chao Liu, respectively, are 
worthy examples of this trend. 

The state of the rural economy 
is indeed important in today’s 
China, for the People’s Republic 
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imperialist influence, Chin 
left-extremist agitation, and 

attempts by certain African 

tions to promote what they ca 
“third path” of develooment—ji 
a path that is neither capita 
nor socialist—it is apparent t 
the potential risks of reduced $ 
viet involvement in Africa are 
deemed sufficiently compelling 
warrant a change in policy. Soci 
ism will inevitably triumph 
sub-Saharan Africa, but that isi 
matter for the future. The do | 
grading of Africa’s importance | 
the total Soviet scheme, the inital 
processes of which Robert Lel 
vold so ably traced, is still the p 
mary characteristic of the USSR 
Africa policy in 1972. 


| 


| 


remains a predominantly agraria 
community despite the great ef 
forts of the Chinese Communist 
Party to industrialize the country 
The CCP inherited a land in which 
four-fifths of the population lived 
in villages and well over three- 
quarters of the working people 
were engaged in farming opera- 
tions of one kind or another. Two 
decades later, these proportions 
have changed very little. Only a 
fraction of the net increase in 
population over this period has 
been able to find a livelihood out- 
side the rural areas, although the 
share of farming in the PRC’s 
overall economic performance has 


ed. Hence one must view 
as a country whose politics 
determined as much by the 
s or failure of rural produc- 
brigades, collectives and 
munes, as by the efforts of 
ers and managers of the 
siblic industrial sector. 

Despite this, much of the avail- 
literature on agriculture and 
ultural policy in the PRC has 
n of limited usefulness. An 
ly account of the CCP’s agrar- 
policy, written by Chao Kuo- 
n following a temporary visit 
»his home country, showed signs 
F uncertain judgment—possibly 
ecting the strain of divided 
alties.1 Nor have Western 
scholars such as Owen L. Dawson, 
eter Schran, and Dwight H. Per- 
ins? found it any easier to as- 
ass the meaning and impact of 
inese Communist policies in 
is area. Dawson, who had served 
US agricultural attache in pre- 
aoist China, found it difficult to 
ide whether to attribute the fa- 
Orable performance of Chinese 
Itivators in the 1950’s to im- 
proved morale or to the cold front 
indifference shown toward this 
ector by CCP policy. Professor 
schran, taking an ambivalent view 
f the accuracy of official Chinese 
ata, concluded—somewhat_in- 
sonclusively—that the conse- 
uences of the CCP’s farm poli- 
ies during the first postrecon- 
truction decade (1950-59) were 

ore adverse than the Commun- 
ts had been willing to admit but 
>ss severe than most Western ob- 
ervers had believed. Professor 


1 Agrarian Policy of the Chinese Communist 

rty, 1921-59, London, Asia Publishing 

ouse, 1960. 

2 Dawson, Communist China's Agriculture, 

ew York, Praeger, 1970; Schran, The 
Development of Chinese Agriculture: 1950-59, 

bana, University of illinois Press, 1969; 

d Perkins, Agricu/tura/ Development in 

ina: 1368-1968, Chicago, Aldine, 1969. 


Perkins, rightly dissatisfied with 
contemporary analyses of Chinese 
agriculture, chose to place his 
own study within the context of 
600 years of agricultural develop- 
ment in China—an almost impos- 
sible undertaking. His sweeping 
conclusion that grain supplies in 
China have successfully kept up 
with a tenfold increase in popula- 
tion over a span of six centuries, 
thanks to increased inputs of 
land, labor and capital, may pro- 
vide a broad standard by which to 
judge the efficacy or shortcomings 
of Chinese Communist farm poli- 
cies, but the author tells us little 
about the formulation and sub- 
stance of these policies, or their 
implementation. 

Against this background, Pro- 
fessor Kang Chao’s history of the 
first 15 years of Communist agri- 
cultural policy in China represents 
a valuable contribution. Although 
the thorny road from land reform 
to the amalgamation of cultiva- 
tors’ homesteads into large and 
even gigantic farming institutions 
has been charted before, the au- 
thor analyzes some of the less- 
publicized materials concerning 
internal policy controversies over 
agriculture—disputes which at 
times split the CCP right down the 
middie. We discern from this 
account that Mao consistently 
held the more radical views. By 
well-tried tactics, such as the 
packing of a vital Central Commit- 
tee meeting in October 1955 with 
sympathetic regional party secre- 
taries, he managed to prevail over 
more cautious voices. Surely no 
“liberal agrarian reformer,” Mao 
has always been a revolutionary to 
the core, and most of the time his 
views have had disastrous effects 
on China's rural sector. 

As a case in point, Kang Chao 
notes the “eight-point charter” on 
agricultural development which 
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bears Mao’s imprimatur.’ This 
document set impossibly high tar- 
gets for agricultural production 
over a 12-year period from 1956 
to 1967, the targets being based 
on a simplistic correlation of cer- 
tain inputs with outputs which ig- 
nored critical interdependencies 
obvious to any agricultural spe- 
cialist. Although the resulting lack 
of progress in farm production 
was blamed by domestic and for- 
eign apologists alike on adverse 
weather, Chou En-lai himself ulti- 
mately was to admit some of the 
human follies which caused the 
CCP to abandon long-term agricul- 
tural planning in the early 1960's. 

Lately, Chinese agriculture has 
performed somewhat better, al- 
though hardly as well as Kang 
Chao suggests. The author over- 
estimates the favorable impact of 
fertilizer on crop yields in the 
early years of its application 
(more on this below). In dealing 
with the important question of 
consumption, Kang Chao over- 
states grain consumption by 
equating it to total supply (p. 
250). In fact, human consumption 
is equivalent to total supply minus 
nonfood use. Since the latter is 
not constant over time, a distinc- 
tion should always be made be- 
tween supply and consumption. 
The fact that in most cases the 
author presents his statistical ma- 
terial in Chinese units lessens the 
utility of the book for Western 
scholars, as well as for the world’s 
grain traders, who are likely to 
display a growing interest in the 
Chinese market as it becomes 
more accessible. 


PROFESSOR JUNG-—CHAO LIU’S 
slim volume on China’s Fertilizer 


——— ee 

3 “Draft Program on Agricultural 
Development,” +Hs/n-nue Pan-yuen-«’an 
(Peking), No. 22, Nov. 25, 1957. 
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Economy is certainly more than a 
footnote to Kang Chao’s broad 
study. Since most commentators 
on China’s agriculture place due, 
even undue, emphasis on the role 
of fertilizer as the most recent 
and most effective input to 
Chinese farm production, publica- 
tion of this highly competent 
study redounds to the credit of 
the Committee on the Economy of 
China under the American Social 
Science Research Council. Profes- 
sor Liu left no stone unturned in 
his effort to present a fair and 
coherent picture of one of the 
more complex sectors of the 
Chinese economy. It is worth not- 
ing here that his data on fertilizer 
output and consumption for most 
of the 1955-65 decade are lower 
than those given by Kang Chao. 
Not surprisingly, Liu’s estimates 
are also lower than Chinese 
claims for those years for which 
official data have been published. 

Several words of caution seem 
in order concerning both authors’ 
assessments of the relationship 
between fertilizer inputs and grain 
output. First, one must know 
whether China’s limited supply of 
commercial fertilizer (in 1965 
about 13 pounds per acre, or 


roughly one-fourth of that availa- 
ble per acre in the United States) 
was used on grain or commercial 
crops. In fact, before the 1958 
Great Leap Forward, roughly half 
of China’s fertilizer was used to 
raise cotton and other commercial 
crops. After the bad years of 
1959-61, Official policy stressed 
application of fertilizer to grain 
crops. However, since the finan- 
cial return from the use of ferti- 
lizer in cotton production was at 
times twice as great as in paddy- 
rice growing, farming practice may 
well have been at variance with 
Official intent. Any observant visi- 
tor to a commune knows how eas- 
ily a load of fertilizer can find its 
way to a field other than that for 
which it was earmarked. 

Even assuming that the as- 
signed fertilizer made its way to 
the grain fields, one has reason to 
doubt that its impact was as great 
as suggested by Chao and Liu. 
They accept figures of 3.5 or 4 
units of incremental grain output 
for every incremental unit of ferti- 
lizer (the latter measured in terms 
of ammonium sulphate). Judging 
from the poor quality of some 
Chinese nitrogen products, the 
phosphate deficiency of irrigated 
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lands, and the lack of phosph 
in the fertilizer mix of Chi 
today, one must consider su 


yields improbably high. Sign 
cantly, the statistical samples 
which the authors based their 

culations were very small. 

Even if one takes a somewh 
more cautious view of the impa 
of fertilizers, however, it wou 
appear that China was able to h 
vest approximately 200 milli 
tons of grain (including potatoe 
measured in grain equivalent 
during 1970. Allowing for an ad 
tional input of some four or fi 
million tons of imported grain an 
assuming a population not in & 
cess of 750 million, one arrives 
an estimated 213 kilograms 
grain per head of population— 
equal to 1,650 calories a day fron 
cereals alone. With an estimate 
input of 500 more calories fron 
other sources, this diet provide 
quite well for the life and wor 
of the population of the age-corm 
position and body-weight existin 
today in the PRC. It is therefor 
not surprising that, like Fiel 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery be 
fore him, President Nixon foun 
few lean Chinese on the street 
of Peking. 


3y Zvi Y. Gitelman 


SALIA GOLAN: 
he Czechoslovak Reform 
ovement: Communism in Crisis, 
'962-1968. Cambridge, 
ambridge University Press, 
971. 
3ARBARA WOLFE JANCAR: 
>zechoslovakia and the Absolute 
onopoly of Power: A Study of 
olitical Power in a Communist 
system. New York, F. A. Praeger, 
1971. 


THE LITERATURE ON THE events 
n Czechoslovakia in 1968-69 has 
volved in what may be a natural 
oder—from the immediate and 
he dramatic to the historical and 
analytic. First came the journalis- 
‘ic reports of the invasion trig- 
ered by the “Prague Spring”; 
ext came descriptions of the 
‘Spring” itself and some “inside” 
iews of various of its aspects; 
now there are beginning to appear 

ore analytic studies examining 
he developments in 1968 in 
terms of the evolution of the sys- 
em in the preceding decade. By 
this time the events are familiar 
o us; the merit of the books re- 
iewed here is that they place 
1968 in broader contexts which, 
in one case, allow us to under- 
stand better the nature of the 
Czechoslovak reform movement, 
and, in the other, place the Czech- 
oslovak events in the setting of 
ystemic problems common 
among European Communist 
‘states. Galia Golan traces the evo- 


lution of what she calls the “re- 
form movement” in Czechoslo- 
vakia from 1965 through the 
Soviet invasion, while Barbara 
Jancar argues that the crisis in 
Czechoslovakia was the outcome 
of an inherent contradiction in the 
goals and functions of Communist 
systems. 

Miss Golan, an American who 
emigrated to Israel in 1966 and 
now teaches at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, convincingly demonstrates 
that the events of 1968 were not 
phenomena ex nihi/o, but were 
the products of a reform move- 
ment which had begun in the 
early 1960’s, had coexisted un- 
comfortably from 1963 to 1967 
with the conservative elite headed 
by Antonin Novotny, and had been 
forced into an openly oppositionist 
stance by the breakdown of “the 
uneasy compromise that Novotny 
had made with the liberals in 
1963.” To the reformist elements, 
“it became increasingly clear that 
further progress would only come 
if Novotny and his major support- 
ers were removed.” Miss Golan ac- 
cepts the arguments of Zdenek 
Mlynar and other Czechoslovak 
liberals that the reforms in var- 
ious spheres—including the econ- 
omy, the arts, and education—of 
necessity began to overlap, with 
“reforms in one area demanding 
reforms in another in order to be 
fully effective.” She provides us 
with a rather detailed picture of 


zechoslovakia: 1968 in Perspective — 


ics, politics, and social and cul- 
tural life which had been bruited 


about since the early 1960's. At | 


times, this becomes a catalog of 


heterodox or merely fresh notions | 


published in a wide variety of 
sources, and one gets the impres- 


sion that the author felt obliged to | 


report every such manifestation, 
without really weighing its in- 
trinsic worth or its political conse- 
quences. Thus the picture that 
emerges is somewhat overdrawn, 
and a reader who is not too famil- 
iar with the recent history of 
Czechoslovakia might get the idea 
that the country was a boiling 
cauldron of heretical ideas for al- 
most a decade before 1968 and 


that Novotny and his supporters | 
simply served as passive foils for | 


the reformers—which was hardly 
the case. 


Nevertheless, the wealth of de- 


tail presented by Miss Golan does 


succeed in underscoring the basic | 


problems confronting the regime 
and the attempts made to solve 
them: We see that the “reform 
movement” was not a_ unified 
movement at all, but became such 
only in 1967 when the various dis- 
affected elerments—Slovaks, stu- 
dents, social scientists, party 
leaders, among others—-realized 


that their interests were coalesc- 


ing and that change could be | 


brought about only by the coordi- 
nation of the discontented ele- 
ments. It becomes clear also that 


various reformist ideas in econom- | the “Prague Spring” was not sim- 
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ply the explosion of smoldering 
disaffections, but a further exten- 
sion of some significant reforms 
which had already taken place— 
if not with the enthusiastic sup- 
port, then at least with the official 
approval, of the Novotny regime. 
We are reminded that the eco- 
nomic reforms were planned and 
approved before Novotny fell from 
power, and that by the fall of 1966 
the party had appointed a com- 
mittee of social scientists and 
other scholars to prepare studies 
on “the development of the polit- 
ical system in socialist society’”— 
that is, in effect, to prepare a new 
political model for Czechoslovakia. 
A good two years earlier, in 1964, 
the National Assembly had _ al- 
ready begun not only to meet 
more frequently but also to debate 
and reject proposed bills. And all 
the while there had been a steady 
flow of reformist notions. As early 
as 1963 Ondrej Kopcok had ex- 
pressed some of the basic ideas 
of the political reforms later 
adopted in 1968; in 1965 the 
Slovak theoretician, Julius Strinka, 
had called for an institutionalized 
and legitimized opposition; and in 
the same year Mlynar had pub- 
lished an article in no less a forum 
than the World Marxist Review on 
the need to recognize the ex- 
istence and legitimize the activ- 
ities of interest groups in socialist 
societies.’ 

In Miss Golan’s view, a constant 
tug of war went on between the 
reformers and the conservatives 
in the 1960's; eventually, the re- 
formers won out because more 
and more groups joined their side 
and began to pull together in a 
coordinated effort. “Thus Novotny 
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1 Zdenek Mlynar, ‘‘Theory and Practice 
of Building Socialistm,” World Marxist 
Review (Toronto), No. 12, December 1965, 
pp. 75-81. 


was replaced not as a result of a 
‘power struggle’ or of outside 
forces but rather as a victim of a 
movement forced on him four 
years earlier by many of the same 
people responsible for his demise 
[sic] in December 1967.” The 
“Prague Spring” began as a “rev- 
olution from above,” with the 
masses largely indifferent to what 
they saw at first as merely a 
change of personnel; but by 
March 1968, the population rea- 
lized that fundamental changes 
were in the making, and it began 
to play a major role in shaping 
and directing those changes. The 
reform movement adopted what 
both Golan and Jancar consider 
to be a typically Czech political 
style, concentrating on legal, in- 
stitutional changes which hope- 
fully would give the reforms sta- 
bility and permanence, rather 
than contenting itself with dra- 
matic gestures and ad _ hoc 
changes. 

Miss Golan concludes that the 
Soviet invasion came, not because 
the Soviets feared the defection 
of Czechoslovakia from the social- 
ist camp, but because they con- 
sidered Prague’s internal reforms 
an unacceptable, dangerous de- 
viation from the Soviet model, a 
precedent that could well be at- 
tractive to reformist elements not 
only in Eastern Europe but in the 
USSR itself. “There is every 
reason to believe that the Czecho- 
slovak reform movement believed 
it could realize its program within 
the context of communism and 
alliance with the Soviets. It was 
Moscow, not Prague, which said 
—perhaps proved—the contrary.” 
The author is now convinced that 
no genuine move away from the 
Soviet model will be possible in 
Eastern Europe unless the Soviets 
themselves change their system 
of rule. 
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WHILE MISS GOLAN concentrat 
on a descriptive history of refor 
ist ideas, Miss Jancar takes 
more analytic approach, deali 
topically with those elements s 
feels were most crucial in explai 
ing the evolution of reform 
Czechoslovakia. Her thesis is th 
Communist systems are no long 
totalitarian, since they do not e 
ercise total control or make wid 
use of terror. Communist system 
are characterized by an absolut 
monopoly of power, which implie 
exclusive, rather than total, co 
trol, “by virtue of which no othe 
groups or individuals can compet 
with the ruling group.’”” What hap 
pened in the 1960’s in Czecho 
Slovakia was the “progressive ero 
sion of the absolute monopoly.’ 
While the latter history is persua 
sively demonstrated, it seems t 
the reviewer that the author’s dis 
tinction between exclusive an 
total control may be more appar- 
ent than real. If control is not total, 
it cannot be exclusive, unless one 
assumes that there are areas of 
social and political life that are 
“controlled” by no one at all; in 
any event the terms require more 
precise definition. 

Miss Jancar identifies eight 
areas over which the ruling group 
exercises control, and argues that 
a monopoly of the national econ- 
omy serves two functions: (1) eco- 
nomic development, and (2) ‘‘iso- 
lation, security and control.” The 
purpose of the second function is 
“to make sure that no one rises 
to a position of executive or offi- 
cial importance who will not sup- 
port the ruling group, and that no 
possibility of an opposition form- 
ing an independent economic 
base arises.” 

These two basic functions in- 
creasingly clash with each other, 
since economically sound propos- 
als—such as the reforms pro- 


ad in Czechoslovakia—will be 
ected for as long as possible by 
e ruling group because they 
eaten to weaken its monopoly 
intro! of the economy. “The [re- 
a's] problem is always to re- 
control while still increasing 
oduction.” In the Czechoslovak 
se, however, the requirements 
production became so acute by 
mid-1960’s that the leader- 
ip was forced to yield on the 
scond function and to relax its 
lusive control. Miss Jancar 
monstrates the diffusion of 
itiative to elements beyond the 
jling group, showing how the 
onopolies of the elite were 
oded in law, the economy, ide- 
ogy and culture, the mass 
edia, and the political system. 
articularly noteworthy is her 
eatment of the role of Czech 
olitical culture and of Slovak 
ationalism in bringing about the 
osion of the regime’s absolute 
onopoly of power. She also of- 
ars an incisive analysis of the 
ivisions within the reformist 
amp, as well as of the limitations 
hf the 1968 “Action Program” of 
e Czechoslovak ruling party. 

It is difficult, however, to agree 
ith some of the author’s hypo- 
eses concerning Czechoslovak- 
a's role in the socialist camp and 
the international arena in gen- 
ral. She suggests that the major 
im of the Novotny regime was to 
desatellize,” that is, “to win an 
dependent position vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union,” and in order to do 
‘his, “it had no other course than 
© mobilize popular support by 
iberalization.” Yet because of the 
democratic political culture, she 
argues, liberalization took its own 
ourse and the absolute monopoly 
of power crumbled. It is hard to 


accept this contention in view of 
the fact that in many ways 
Novotny was one of the most slav- 
ish imitators of Soviet policy (ex- 
cept on the issue of destaliniza- 
tion) and that precisely for this 
reason his regime drew severe 
criticism at the Czechoslovak 
Writers’ Congress in June 1967, 
an important prologue to his 
downfall. Moreover, the extent of 
liberalization that took place under 
Novotny occurred despite his 
wishes, not because of them. Fur- 
thermore, even the Dubcek lead- 
ership did not attempt to disso- 
ciate Czechoslovakia from the 
USSR or from the Warsaw Pact— 
and in fact was more conservative 
in this respect than the Hungar- 
ians and Poles in 1956 or the 
Romanians in the 1960's. 

Again, Miss Jancar seems to 
argue that desatellization took 
precedence over democratization 
when she states: “There is no 
doubt that what alarmed the five 
Warsaw Pact countries . . . was 
that internal developments in the 
CSSR would encourage the shift- 
ing of Czechoslovak foreign pol- 
icy, and that this shift would fur- 
ther promote the erosion of ab- 
solute monopoly . . . which would 
inevitably undermine the entire 
community.” Yet from Soviet, 
Polish and East German com- 
mentaries on Czechoslovakia, it 
would seem that to the Commu- 
nist regimes the really trouble- 
some aspects of the Czechoslovak 
reforms lay in evolving internal 
changes which could spread to 
other countries directly and im- 
mediately, and that all the verb- 
iage about the German threat 
simply served as a smokescreen 
to rally the Soviet and East Euro- 
pean populations against the 
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Czechoslovak reformers by raising | 
the one issue most likely to 
frighten those who had suffered 
so much at the hands of the Nazis. 
Certainly, the changes in internal 
policy in 1968 were far more 
radical, and therefore more threat- 
ening, than the hesitant attempts 
of the Dubcek regime at some re- 
orientation in Czechoslovakia’s 
foreign policy. 

Miss Jancar concludes that the 
absolute monopoly system will not 
be fundamentally changed from 
within even under the pressure of 
economic failure; any change will 
have to be in the nature of a 
“complete overthrow of the sys- 
tem, a revolution.” Presumably, 
she applies this conclusion to all 
“absolute monopoly” systems, in- 
cluding the Soviet. Curiously 
enough, this brings us back to the 
lugubrious assumption of the 
totalitarian syndrome that such 
systems cannot change in an 
evolutionary manner but can only 
be overthrown, either from within 
or without. Yet the changes in the 
Soviet system since 1953, with 
all their contradictions and incon- 
sistencies, seem to belie that as- | 


sumption and show that important 

change can coexist with peed 
continuity. If the interlocking re- 

lationship between the USSR and 

Eastern Europe remains what it is 

today, then one can at the least 

entertain Miss Golan’s assumption | 
that changes in the USSR will 

open the door to changes in East- | 
ern Europe. If that relationship 

changes, then a far wider range 

of possibilities may surface, and 

the Czechoslovak precedent of 

1968 may become highly relevant 

—hbut both authors seem to as- 

sume that this will not be the case 

for the foreseeable future. 


Correspondence 


TO THE EDITORS: Mr. Vlad- 
imir Petrov—in his reply 
(Problems of Communism, 
May-June, 1972) to myself on 
the subject of the treatment 
of pro-Cominform Yugoslavs 
in 1948—again avoided the 
point. 

Would he suggest that 
Yugoslavia would be better 
off today if those who en- 
dorsed the Cominform’s con- 
cemnation and expulsion of 
Tito and his party had not 
been “put out of circulation” 
(to use Mr. Petrov’s own 
curious euphemism, or syn- 
onym, for his previous charge 
of “extermination”)? He 
might care to put it to a poll 
of the Yugoslav people. 

| could not, of course, 
share Dedijer’s kind of asso- 
ciation with Tito. One did not 
need to in this particular as- 
pect of the 1948 story—the 
facts were on hand, well pub- 
licized, for one to see, hear 
and verify—but | did know 
Tito pretty well through those 
years of Cominform pressure 
and spoke with him on the 
subject at length many times. 

Nor did | dispute Dedijer’s 
figures of those placed under 
detention. He says “several 
thousand” and, again, “ten 
thousand.” There is no dif- 
ference there with the figure 
generally known at the time 
and which | quoted—‘some 
thousands.” But to equate 
Adriatic isiand detention with 
incarceration in Stalin’s Si- 
berian camps is rubbish (if 
only for geographical reas- 
Ons), as Dedijer himself at 
that time would have bluntly 
—-and rightly—replied if 
anyone had suggested it to 
hin. | have said already that 
of course the detainees were 
not ‘“feather-bedded.” But 
few Yugoslavs indeed (apart 
from the ruling group and its 
activists with access. to 
“privileged” party stores) 


fared much better or had a 
minimally decent living stand- 
ard at that time. 

The rehabilitation of men 
like Zujovic—one of the two 
most prominent of Tito’s op- 
ponents in 1948—is not “ir- 
relevant,” even if they subse- 
quently were still excluded 
from politics. It is possible 
that some relative “inno- 
cents” were wrongly indicted. 
Given the acute tension of 
the Yugoslav situation and its 
amalgam of ideological bit- 
terness and the traditional 
passion of South Slav politics, 
it would seem logical that 
some mistakes might have 
been made (though, through- 
out my long on-the-spot study 
of the crisis and its after- 
math, | heard of no recorded, 
validated case of someone 
getting up and claiming to 
have been unjustly accused). 
The fact remains that—ex- 
cept for the affray in which 
Jovanovic was killed as he 
tried to go over the border 
to Cominformist Romania, 
and, later, the controversial 
“suicide” of Zujovic’s partner 
Hebrang in jail—no one per- 
ished by violence. There were 
no executions or physical 
liquidations. The Stalinist ac- 
tivists were simply placed 
where they could do no harm 
in a situation of infinite peril 
to the vast majority of their 
countrymen—Dedijer includ- 
ed—who wished to be inde- 
pendent. ' 

Internment is not un- 
known in other countries— 
democratic ones included— 
at such moments of dire na- 
tional emergency. Whether 
the Yugoslav Cominformists 
should have been allowed to 
return to politics must be 
judged by local criteria and 
conditions, not by the sophis- 
ticated practices of older 
political systems which one 
expects to be more politically 
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mature and, therefore, to feel 
more secure. They lost out 
politically, be it remembered 


—like Dedijer 


and Djilas 


later—within the limits and 
sanctions of a system they 
themselves helped create. 


Finally, 
that 


Yugoslavia’s 


knows 
present 


everyone 


“uniquely relaxed” style of 
government did not always 


apply. 


But 


its period of 


severe Stalinist orthodoxy, as 
adopted throughout Eastern 


Europe following 


the war, 


was brief indeed. It was not 
very long after 1948 that the 
first trends towards the later 
liberalization and far-reaching 
reform began to appear; it is 
all on the record. Dedijer— 
like Djilas—supported the re- 
gime both before and after 
1948 without reserve. That 
by 1954 they began to find 
themselves out of sympathy 
with it is not relevant to its 
record and behavior during 
the five years of Stalin’s un- 
ceasing efforts to’ destroy it. 
Nor is there occasion for un- 
due or “idealistic” sympathy 
with those who would have 
blocked Yugoslavia’s path to 
its present independence— 
and its broadly tolerable way 
of living for the vast majority 
—had they been given lati- 
tude enough to do so, espe- 
cially when the country ob- 
viously may be put to new 
tests in the not too distant 


future. 


ERIC BOURNE 


MR. PETROV REPLIES: Eric 
Bourne insists on arguing his 
case with me rather than with 
Vladimir Dedijer, author of 
The Battle Stalin Lost. In my 
first comment, wishing to be 


gracious, 


| 


conceded that 


Tito’s purge of the “Comin- 
formists” was probably neces- 
sary. This concession did not 


satisfy Mr. 


Bourne, who is 


intent on proving that Ti 
has always been a great hil 
manist who dealt with h 
enemies in the gentlest ma 
ner the circumstances pe 
mitted. Such a contention 
silly, 

One can mention suc 
postwar exploits of the part 
sans as the mass slaughte 
of some 100,000 Croats wh 
had surrendered to the Bri 
ish and were handed over t 
Tito’s representatives neal 
Bleiberg, of UDBA’s huntin 
down of the Cetniks ane 
other political opponents o 
the new regime—whose fate 
troubles neither Dedijer’@ 
nor Bourne’s conscience 
Bourne’s point that 10,00C 
“Cominformists” were incar 
cerated on an Adriatic islane 
(which by now may _ have 
been converted into a tourist 
paradise) rather than in 
Siberian camp cannot prove 
Tito’s humanism, if only be- 
Cause there were no Siberian 
camps at Tito’s disposal; and 
| won’t believe Bourne’s con- 
tention that the prisoners en- 
joyed a living standard equal 
to or higher than that of most 
Yugoslavs on his say-so. 

The question of whether 
the round-up of the “Comin- 
formists” was an “inevitable 
mistake” which took place 
“within the limits and sanc- 
tions of a system they them- 
selves had helped create” is 
irrelevant unless someone— 
like Mr. Bourne—simply 
wants to award Tito a high 
grade for his performance. 
For myself, | couldn’t care - 
less about the issue. Tito’s” 
outstanding place in history” 
and his invaluable contribu-— 
tion to the evolution of com- 
munism in no way depend 
on the manner of his han-— 
dling of his real or perceived — 
enemies at the time of crisis. 
The latter is strictly a matter 
between him and his Creator. 
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By Shinkichi Eto 


Japan and Chin 
A New Stage? 


eT 


n July 9, 1972, two days after the installation 
of Japan’s new government under Liberal- 
Democratic Premier Kakuei Tanaka, Chinese 

Premier Chou En-lai went out of his way to refer 
to that event in a speech welcoming a visiting dele- 
gation from the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Yemen. “The Tanaka cabinet was inaugurated on 
July 7,” said Chou, “and with regard to foreign policy 
it has announced that it will endeavor to realize a 
normalization of relations between Japan and China. 
This is certainly to be welcomed.” Chou’s speech, 
including his conciliatory remark directed toward 
Tokyo, was promptly broadcast by Radio Peking and 
Widely disseminated in the Chinese Communist 
press.’ 

Slightly more than a month later, the Chinese 
Communist Party's central daily Jen-min Jih-pao 
devoted the entire top half of its front page to stories 
about the return to Shanghai of a Chinese ballet 
ffoupe which had just completed a highly success- 
ful and warmly received tour of Japan. Banner head- 
lines played up the “enthusiastic send-off” given to 
the troupe by “friends from all spheres of Japanese 
Society” and the “deep friendship between the Ja- 
panese and Chinese peoples” evidenced during the 
return flight from Tokyo aboard two planes of Japan 
Air Lines and All-Nippon Airways.? But what was 


' New China News Agency (hereafter NCNA) Internationa! Service 
fin English), July 9, 1972; Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), July 10, 1972. 

# Jen-min Jih-pao, Aug. 17, 1972. The inclusion of an airliner of 
All-Nippon Airways, which is an exclusively domestic carrier, in this 
historic international flight is probably explained by the firm's 
fennection with Kaheita Okazaki, who is discussed in fn. 33 below 


A Professor of International Relations at the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo, Mr. Eto has written extensively on 
Asian affairs. His publications include Higashi Ajia 
Beijishi Kenkyu (A Study of East Asian Political His- 
fory), 1968, and Kindai Chugoku Seijishi Kenkyu (A 
Study of Modern Chinese Political History), 1970. 


most significant about this unusual press coverage 
was that it marked the first time that the Chinese 
party organ had given such front-o we prominence 
to an event involving Japan without any suggestion 
of antagonism toward the ruling Japanese govern- 
ment. 

Coming after eight years of unremitting abuse 
directed by Peking at the preceding Liberal-Demo- 
Cratic governments of Hayato Ikeda and Eisaku Sato, 
Chou’s gesture of conciliation and the subsequent 
abrupt change in the tone of Chinese Communist | 
press treatment of Japan were straws in the wind 
pointing to a profound shift in Peking’s attitudes 
vis-a-vis Tokyo. Both governments subsequently 
moved with surprising swiftness to pave the way for 
a top-level meeting between their respective leaders, 
and in late September these moves culminated in 
the visit of Premier Tanaka and other high Japanese 
government officials to Peking. There can be little 
doubt that the visit marks a historic milestone in the 
long and tortured course of modern Sino-Japanese 
relations. 

Many factors, on both sides, have been responsi 
ble for the rapid turnabout in Sino-Japanese rela 
tions—a development that is bound to have a far- 
reaching impact on world diplomacy. The 
article proposes, first, to inquire into the attitudes 
and motivations that each of the two 
powers to reorient its policies in the direction of 
rapprochement; second, to look at their respective 
positions on the major issues be and, 
finally, to offer a preliminary a: of what the 


oresent 


: rior 
prompted 


2? ween them 


c¢ es LS ment 


| Tanaka mission to Peking has accomplished toward 


| resolving these issues and wnat 


»* afttact tr ements 


| - 
c agre 


| reached appear likely to Nave on tne future course 


of Sino-Japanese relations and international relations 


generally } 

In broad perspective, the change in Peking’s at 
titudes toward Japan can undoubtedly be seen as 
part of the overall reorientation of China's external 
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diplomacy that has taken place in the last three or 
four years as the pendulum of Chinese politics has 
swung away from the ideological zeal and revolu- 
tionary fervor of the Cultural Revolution period back 
toward greater pragmatism and moderation.° 


Peking’s Changing World View 


Reduced to its essence, the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution represented an attempt to ele- 
vate “spirit”’—/.e., ideological dedication to the 
Thought of Mao Tse-tung—to the highest virtue in 
Chinese society. The slogan then in use was cheng- 
chih-t’u-ch’u (politics first), which underlined the 
priority that political indoctrination was to be ac- 
corded. In domestic policy, the old notion of com- 
bining “red” (devotion to Mao’s political teachings) 
and “expert” (specialized knowledge and. expertise) 
was temporarily cast aside in favor of a one-sided 
emphasis on the former. Politics took sole command, 
and overwhelming stress was placed on purity of 
political belief. In external policy, the pursuit of 
revolutionary ideological goals took precedence over 
diplomatic action and the development of interstate 
relations. 

These extremist policies had serious conse- 
quences both at home and abroad. Inside China, the 
production of manufactured goods declined by more 
than 20 percent according to recent outside esti- 
mates,* and the very administration of the country 
was so severely disrupted that it had to be saved 
from collapse by the interposition of the organiza- 
tional strength of the People’s Liberation Army. 
Abroad, the virtual suspension of Chinese diplomatic 
activity, coupled with policies of continued intran- 
sigence toward both the Soviet Union and the United 
States and of active support for Third World revo- 
lutionary movements, thrust the People’s Republic 
into a position of extreme diplomatic isolation. 

Criticism of the excesses of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion first began to appear in China in 1967, but it 
was only after the Ninth Congress of the Chinese 


Communist Party (CCP) in the spring of 1969 that 


3 The alternation of swings to the left and to the right in the 
policies of the Chinese Communist Party has been discussed by the 
author in an essay entitled ‘‘Moderation and Radicalism in the 
Chinese Revolution,’’ published in James B. Crowley, Ed., Modern 
East Asia: Essays in Interpretation, New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
Jovanovich, 1970, pp. 337-73. 

4 See U.S. Congress, Joint Economic Committee, People’s Republic 
of China: An Economic Assessment, Washington, D.C., US Government 
Printing Office, May 18, 1972, p. 63. 


the shift toward more moderate policies became 
more clear-cut and rapid. Since then there has been 
a steady toning down of the Cultural Revolution’s 
insistence upon exclusive reliance on Maoist teach- 
ings and the primacy of “‘spirit’”——even to the point 
where the party’s leading newspaper has inveighed 
against both the myth of the ‘great hero” and “ab- 
soluteness” of thought.® The phrase “red and expert” 
has reappeared in the Chinese press, signifying 
renewed recognition of the value of intellectual and 
technical expertise.* There has also been a growing 
emphasis on the need for policies based on eco- 
nomic rationality and an increasing regard for the 
importance of concrete data and statistics. 

The turn toward moderation and a more rational 
pragmatism in the PRC’s domestic policies—and es- 
pecially toward a primary preoccupation with 
strengthening the nation’s economic structure— 
naturally led to a reconsideration of the foreign 
policies that had resulted in China’s international 
isolation. In order to strengthen the economic struc- 
ture and to accelerate the pace of economic de- 
velopment, the argument now ran, China must 
abandon past notions of solitary self-sufficiency and 
adopt policies that would facilitate the introduction 
of needed machinery and technology from abroad. 

At this point the policy debate in Peking turned, 
in all likelihood, to the question of whether China 
should attempt a reconciliation with the Soviet Union 
and the latter’s economically-advanced East Euro- 
pean allies or should instead open her gates to the 
advanced industrial nations of the West. In the end, 
the Chinese Communist leadership apparently de- 
cided that the latter course would be more adva 
tageous for China and therefore opted for the adop- 
tion of a more flexible diplomatic line. j 

The switch to greater flexibility also reflected an 
apparent underlying revision of the Peking leaders’ 
image of the world. In place of the former image of 
a bipolar world, they appear to have changed over 
to recognition of a multipolar model of world poli 
tics.’ This change seems to have been accompaniec 
by a gradual revision of Peking’s customary dualisti 
view which distinguished friend from foe by the sol 
criterion of ideology. No doubt what formed in tht 


5 Jen-min Jih-pao, Dec. 16, 1971, and Jan. 28, 1972. 

6 To the author’s knowledge, the phrase ‘‘red and expert” 
reappeared in the Chinese Communist press for the first time after 
the Cultural Revolution in Jen-min Jih-pao, April 10, 1971. 


“Chugoku no Kokusai Seiji-kan (Chinese 
Kokusai Mondai (Tokyo), No. 149, 


7 See Tatsumi Okabe, 
Views of International Politics),”’ 
August 1972, pp. 47-51. 


minds of the Chinese leadership was a new 


of world politics as being fluid in character nd their for pny ae Shisha a 

Griven primarily by considerations of power | | 

environment in which friends can turn into foes and | by ré f Nistor that t 

enemies can become friends. Having come througt hould give ca rec nsid ration t Cl rele: 

the turmoil of their own revolution, and having fur | M | 

ther experienced the setbacks caused by ths 

leftist policies of the Cultural Revolution, the leads 

in Peking seemingly came to a recognition tt 

ideological rigidity is not conducive to victory 

d0litical world. k 
Obviously, for the more moderate elements in the ; 

chinese leadership to have pressed such a Ju t 

ng the Cultural Revolution, when the winds of ideo 

Ogical radicalism were raging, would have t 
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in 1969) and nearly 150 ships of the Soviet Pacific 
fleet cruising the vast area between the Japan Sea 
and the Indian Ocean and traversing the East China 
and South China Seas en route,* the Chinese leaders 
had to consider the danger that a continued policy 
of abuse toward the Japanese government might 
drive Japan closer to the Soviet Union. There was 
the further consideration that, if this were to happen 
and Japanese big-business interests were to become 
involved in joint projects for developing Siberia in 
response to Soviet overtures, their eagerness to gain 
access to the China market might be dampened. 

From the standpoint of accelerating the develop- 
ment of the Chinese economy, Peking undoubtedly 
perceived that much could be gained through ex- 
panded trade and economic cooperation with Japan. 
So long as economic exchanges continued to be 
carried on solely through arrangements with private 
Japanese interests and not under intergovernmental 
agreements, they would necessarily remain unstable 
and restricted. On the other hand, a normalization 
of intergovernmental relations would permit the de- 
velopment of expanded trade relations on a more 
secure basis. From the Chinese standpoint, the de- 
Sirability of expanding trade with Japan was en- 
hanced by the fact that China’s trading account with 
that country was in relatively better balance than 
her trading accounts with other industrially ad- 
vanced nations, although the former still continued 
to be markedly favorable to Japan. 

Peking also seems to have perceived internal 
political trends in Japan as creating a highly propi- 


tious atmosphere for moves toward a normalization | 


of relations between the two countries. It could 
hardly fail to note that the Japanese mass media 
were almost unanimous in urging the government to 
move more rapidly in this direction and that the at- 
titude of the media was reflected in widespread pro- 
Chinese sentiments among the public. The Chinese 
leaders had to consider the possibility that, if they 
failed to take. advantage of this opportunity and con- 
tinued to pursue a hard line toward Japan, the 
pendulum of Japanese public opinion might swing 
back in the opposite direction. 

The Chinese leadership had of course made plain 
its refusal to deal with the Sato government, but 
as the time for that government’s withdrawal drew 
nearer, there were increasing evidences that Peking, 
as a result of all the considerations outlined above, 


SN 


8 According to a recent estimate of the Japanese National Defense 
Agency conveyed to the author in a private communication. 


was leaning toward a reconciliation with the succeed- | 
ing Japanese government. Criticisms of Japan, as 
measured by the frequency and volume of references 
in the central CCP daily Jen-min Jih-pao to Japanese | 
policies considered inimical to the PRC and to vari-_ 
ous “evils” attributed by the Chinese to Japanese 
society, showed a sharp decline between October | 
1971 and May 1972 (see accompanying diagram). | 
In particular, vehement denunciations of the} 
“revival” of Japanese militarism became reduced to | 
mild expressions of suspicion concerning Japan’s 
future role in Asia. There were even indications that } 
Peking was becoming disposed not to let Japan’s 
Mutual Security Treaty with the United States stand | 
in the way of a normalization of relations with Tokyo | 
—possibly because it was beginning to see con- | 
tinuation of the treaty as a brake on Japanese 
rearmament. After January 23 of this year, Jen-min | 
Jih-pao ceased publishing any further criticism of | 
the treaty. 

In sum, Peking’s reexamination of its international 
position and policies seems to have led it to abandon } 
the idea—to which it had subscribed in the Cultural } 
Revolution period—that the more revolutionary or 
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sople’s wars flared up and spread in the areas 
ide China, the stronger the PRC’s security would 
2come. Today one no longer sees any trace of such 
asoning in the Chinese Communist press. Instead, 
@ Chinese leaders appear to have concluded that 
= new world situation dictated a policy of expand- 

amicable relations with the governments of 
ighboring countries in order to achieve at least 
provisional new balance of forces in Asia that 
ould obviate the dangers inherent in the PRC’s 
ernational isolation of recent years. 


panese Attitudes Toward China 


So much for the motivations underlying the recent 
ift in Peking’s posture vis-a-vis Japan. In turning 
the Japanese side, it is important first of all to 
ognize that, despite the actual history of con- 
uing tension and warfare between Japan and 
ina, the Japanese have long had a sense of 
ared destiny with the Chinese. The Japanese 
pression for a state of close interdependency, 
in-shi-ho-sha” (in Chinese, “ch'’un-ch’ih-fu-ch’e”; 
English, literally, “lips-teeth-mandibula-maxilla’’), 
veys the perception quite graphically. Japan and 
ina are considered to be to each other as lips 
to teeth and mandibula is to maxilla. 
This sense of common destiny dates back at 
st to the period of the fall of the Tokugawa 
ogunate in Japan in the mid-19th century, though 
as then mixed with a measure of contempt for 
gs Chinese. While relations between Japan and 
ina, both political and economic, were not partic- 
rly close then, Japanese intellectuals, viewing the 
clining fortunes of the Ch’ing Dynasty, reasoned 
t China, having been victimized by the Western 
ers, waS a poor example to follow, but they 
fieved that there was need to pay heed to it 
ause Euro-American expansionism posed a com- 
n threat to the Ch’ing Dynasty and Japan, and 
t therefore if the Ch’ing Dynasty were to be 
pdued, Japan would necessarily be next. Such 
s were held especially by those Japanese intel- 
Btuals in whom a Confucian education had nur- 
| 2d an admiration for Chinese civilization but who 
) erienced bitter disillusionment upon visiting 
; 
. 


fina and witnessing the decline of the Ch’ing 
Fime. 

e notion, then, of a complementarity of interests 
out of a Japanese awareness of the probable 
Hsequences of Western expansionist pressures 


| 


and a realization that, in order to repel these forces, 
East Asia had, above all else, to strengthen itself. 
Among the Meiji leaders, it was commonly held not 
only that Japan should be made more powerful, but 
also that the development of Japan alone was 
inadequate, and they grew ever more anxious for 
a parallel strengthening of China.’ 

Prescriptions as to how such a strengthening 
could be accomplished varied in Japan during the 
final years of the Tokugawa period as well as during 
the Meiji era. Some maintained that the decline of 
the Ch'ing Dynasty was in direct proportion to its 
rejection of tradition and its willingness to open its 
ports to Western trade; others contended that the 
troubles of the Ch’ing Dynasty lay precisely in its 
strict adherence to traditional forms and ways and 
its failure to recognize objectively the advances that 
the West had achieved. With the transfer of authority 
from the Tokugawa Shogunate to the Meiji govern- 
meni in 1868, the latter position ultimately won out. 

But the problem of bringing about change re- 
mained. Doubting the possibility of reform from 
within the existing Chinese imperial leadership, 
Japanese intellectuals of the period looked for a hero 
who would lead China out of her despair. Many 
Japanese who were active in the domestic Jiyu 
Minken Undo (Movement for Liberty and Human 
Rights) were equally insistent in their advocacy of 
an external policy which would encourage a revolu- 
tion in China since they held out no hope for reform 
under the Ch’ing regime. (Within Japan, the move- 
ment worked for the ouster of the oligarchical regime 
composed of leaders drawn from Choshu [Yamaguchi 
Prefecture] and Satsuma [Kagoshima Prefecture] 
and creation of a parliamentary system.) Moreover, 
they at least contemplated that it might ultimately 
prove necessary for Japan itself to undertake the 
transformation of China—even if doing so required 
the subjugation of the Chinese.” In time, they grew 
dissatisfied with the progress of events and were 
ardently calling for interference or “participation” 
in Chinese politics. Aizan Yamaji, a socialist journal- 


9 See this writer's ‘‘Nihon-jin no Chugoku-kan—-Takasugi Shinsaku-ra 
no Baai (Japanese Views of China-——the Cases of Shinsaku Takasugi 
and Others),”" in Committee to Edit a Collection of Articles to 
Commemeorate the Late Or. Noboru Niida, Ed., Nihon-ho to Ajia 
(Japanese Laws and Asia), Tokyo, Keiso Shobo, 1969, p. 68 ff. 

1° Yazo Miyazaki—an advocate of Jiyu Minken Undo causes and an 
elder brother of Toten Miyazaki, the closest and most trusted 
Japanese friend of the Chinese revolutionary leader Sun Yat-sen— 
articulated this perspective quite succinctly. He said: “! will search 
throughout China for the hero. If | do find this ideal leader, | will 
become his faithful subordinate; if not, | myself will assume the 
responsibility.” For further discussion of Miyazaki, see /bid., pp. 70-71. 
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ist during the late Meiji and Taisho eras, stated 
the case in typical fashion: 


Looking at China as a politician, one of course per- 
ceives a border between Japan and China. But as 
a Japanese, one recognizes no boundaries that sepa- 
rate our hearts. Japanese and Chinese are not 
strangers to each other. We are of the same flesh 
and blood. . . . Only the politicians treat Chinese 
coldly; the Chinese are not considered aliens by us 
Japanese people. This vast area consisting of the 
combined territories of China and the Japanese 
islands ought to be the arena for our activities; it is 
here we should breathe deeply the air of harmony.” 


Such an outlook, to be sure, afforded the Japanese 
government a rationale for staging frequent acts of 
armed intervention and political interference in 
Chinese affairs—in short, for attempting. to impose 
Japan’s. policies and value system on China. 
Nonetheless, the outlook itself reflected not hostility 
toward China, but a feeling of shared destiny with 
it, a desire to see it “stand up” in the world. This 
notion, moreover, enjoyed wide public acceptance. 

During ensuing years, the results of Japanese 
undertakings in China demonstrated conclusively 
that it was impossible to effect a revitalization of 
China from the outside. In the years after World 
War Il, recognition of this fact plus feelings of guilt 
at the depredations that Japan had inflicted upon 
the Chinese people during the 1931-45 period 
caused many Japanese to respond positively to the 
accomplishments of the Chinese Communist Party 
in unifying China and in enhancing the country’s 
international status—even though China had become 
a Communist power. Their attitudes created a grow- 
ing base of support within Japan for normalization 
of relations between the two countries. 

The feeling of a complementarity of interests, 
of course, constituted an underlying factor. What 
brought about the move of the new Tanaka govern- 
ment at this particular juncture was a combination 
of two othe. .actors. First, Japan has recently been 
carrying out a reexamination of the role that it should 
play in world politics. Prior to World War Il, the 
Japanese militarist government sought to function 
as a shaper of world events and circumstances even 
if it had to provoke crises to do so, but the outcome 
of World War Il radically changed the situation. 


11 Aizan Yamaji, Shina-ron (A China Thesis), Tokyo, Minyusha, 
1916, pp. 3-5. 
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During the Occupation period, the Japanese govern | 
ment had but one option—to conform completely# 
to the existing shape of things, and the governments 
of subsequent years chose to adopt a relatively 
passive approach to international affairs in line with® 


the thinking that Naotake Sato, Foreign Minister in | 
the Hayashi Cabinet of the mid-1930’s, had set | 
forth in a speech to the Imperial Diet in 1936. Sato | 
had argued that if Japan did not want to be plagued | 
by crises, she did not have to be since these crises | 


were all products of Japan’s own doing.’”? But with | 
the restoration and increase of Japan’s economicy 
Strength, there has been a mounting feeling amongi 
Japanese that Japan ought again to take a morel 
active part in world politics. : 


Japan, it should be underscored, has resolved to | 


be a pacifist state, and the current internal debate | 
about its international role has not reflected a wish 
to forsake this basic principle of action in the inter- 
national sphere. Nor has it mirrored even the re-§ 
motest desire to provoke any international crisis or | 
interfere with the détente moves of other powers. 
Rather, it has represented a belief on the part off 
many Japanese that Japan ought to do what it can | 
in a positive way to influence world conditions and 
not merely adapt to “given” circumstances. To the! 
Tanaka government, the normalization of relations 
with Peking seemed to be such an affirmative step. 
Second, the attitudes of the international com-§ 
munity toward the People’s Republic of China were | 
in the process of rapid flux. In October 1970, | 
Canada, the North American neighbor of the United 
States, established diplomatic relations with Peking, | 
and in November of the same year, Italy, the last | 
large NATO country in Europe aside from West§ 
Germany not to recognize the PRC, followed suit. | 
Then in July 1971, President Nixon announced that 
he planned to make a trip to Peking to confer with 
Chinese Communist leaders. This journey, which 
took place in February 1972, appeared to inaugurate 
an era of peaceful coexistence between the PRCK 
and the United States, though formal diplomatic} 
relations have not yet been established between the 
two countries. In the meantime, moreover, the UN 
General Assembly, on October 25, 1971, voted—ff 
by an absolute majority of 76 to 35, with 17 absten- 
tions and 3 absentees—to seat the representatives fF 
of the PRC government in that body and to expel | 


those of the Nationalist government. By the suri | 


12 Naotake Sato, Kaiko Hachiju-nen (Eighty Years in Recollection), 
Tokyo, Jiji Tsushin-sha, 1963, p. 366. 


of 1972, 74 states had recognized the PRC, while 
51 maintained official relations with the Nationalists. 

Within Japan, these changes in the attitudes of 
the international community produced overwhelming 
sentiment in favor of a rapprochement with the 
PRC. The leading, opinion-forming national news- 
papers, in a race to obtain permission to station 
special correspondents in Peking,” all endorsed the 
so-called “three political principles"—not to antago- 
ize the PRC, not to participate in a “plot to create” 
0 Chinas, and not to interfere with the normaliza- 
ion of state-to-state relations between Japan and 
the PRC. The three opposition parties—the Social- 
sts, the Komei, and the Democratic Socialists— 
sensed an opportunity to isolate the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party and the government on the issue and 
commenced to do their best to create a pro-Peking 
mood in the country. Big business groups, frightened 
dy warnings of a possible recession, began to pay 
considerable attention to the China mainland as a 
ew market, and the flood of Japanese businessmen 
0 Peking produced a “bandwagon” effect and more 
zlowing reports on economic and political achieve- 
ents in China in the leading Japanese dailies. 
zven the cautious Mitsubishi Group, which had 
determined not to join the scramble until the govern- 
nent had settled on a policy, finally decided to send 
i mission to Peking in the summer of 1972 in 
dvance of the working out of a Cabinet position 
the subject. As for the general public, an opinion 
9011 published on July 28, 1972, revealed that more 
an 80 percent of those surveyed hoped for a 
ormalization of ties with the PRC.” 


The “Three Principles’’ 


The evident desire on the part of both the PRC 
nd Japanese leaders to achieve a rapprochement, 
owever, did not automatically assure the fulfillment 

that desire, for certain vital questions revolving 


13 Details of relations between the Peking government and Japan's 
ding newspapers are discussed in Osamu Niyoshi and Shinkichi 
10, Chugoku Hodo no Henko o Tsuku (Reports on China Are 
orted), Tokyo, Nisshin Hodo Shuppan-bu, 1972. A summary 
peared in The Los Angeles Times, April 14, 1972. 
14 The poll, reported in Sankei Shimbun (Tokyo), yielded the 
lowing views: Question: “There are no official diplomatic relations 
stween Japan and China. Do you think Japan should hurry to 
»rmalize relations as quickly as possible?” Results: “Yes"’—58.2 
cent; “Better to go ahead’"—23.8 percent; “Better not to hurry" — 
2.0 percent; ‘No need of normalization’—0.2 percent; ‘Don't 
ow"’—5.8 percent. 


around the Chinese conditions remained to be 
answered. In March 1971, the Japanese delegation 
for negotiations on “Memorandum trade,” which 
included Yoshimi Furui and Seiichi Tagawa of the 
Liberal-Democratic Party, signed a joint communiqué 
which laid down “three principles for the normaliza- 
tion of Japan-China relations.” The succeeding 
July, a delegation from Japan’s Komei Party led by 
party chairman Yoshikatsu Takeiri also agreed to 
these three principles in a joint communique con- 
cluded with the (Chinese) Sino-Japanese Friendship 
Association."* The principles were: 

(1) The government of the People’s Republic of 
China is the sole and legitimate government of China. 

(2) Taiwan is an inseparable part of the Chinese 
territory. 

(3) In light of the previous points, the peace 
treaty between Japan and the Nationalist govern- 
ment is illegal and should be abrogated. 

Clearly, these principles represented conditions 
that the Chinese hoped Japan would accept, but 
there was uncertainty in Japan as to whether Peking 
regarded them as preconditions for negotiations. 
Some Japanese held that negotiations on the res- 
toration of state-to-state relations could not take 
place unless the Japanese government embraced 
the three principles prior to the start of talks. The 
proponents of this view included the Socialist Party, 
the Komei Party, and all the major national news- 
papers with the exception of the Mainichi chain. 
And since the argument ran that no talks were 
possible without a prior abrogation of the peace 
treaty with the Chinese Nationalist regime, it was 
labeled the ‘“Taiwan-prior-to argument” (7aiwan- 
iriguchi-ron). 

Other Japanese, however, maintained that the 
Peking government did not regard the principles as 
preconditions for the opening of negotiations. They 
pointed out that in a number of key communiqués 
which the Chinese Communists had signed with 
visiting Japanese groups, it had been the Japanese, 
not the Chinese, side that had insisted upon the 
importance of immediate acceptance of the “three 


15 Mainichi Shimbun (Tokyo), March 2, 1971. Before the 
normalization of Japan-China relations in September 1972, trade 
between the two countries consisted of two types: “Memorandum 
trade” and “‘friendly-firms” trade. The former was conducted througn 
the Japanese and Chinese Memorandum Trade Offices (establisned 
by a formal memorandum in 1962) and accounted for 10 percent of 
Sino-Japanese trade in 1971. The latter, handied by Japanese firms 
which the Peking government deemed to be “friendly” to China, 
made up 90 percent of the trade volume in 1971. 

16 /bid., July 3, 1971. 
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principles.” In the July 1971 document put out at 
the close of the Komei Party deputation’s visit to 
Peking, for example, the Japanese had stressed the 
“three principles,” while the Chinese had stated: 


lf the Japanese government will accept the above 
principles and take practical steps for their imple- 
mentation, it will be possible for China and Japan 
to sign a peace treaty bringing to a close the state 
of war and restoring diplomatic relations.” 


Similarly, a joint communiqué signed in October 
1971 by the (Chinese) Sino-Japanese Friendship 
Association and a visiting delegation of the Japanese 
Diet Members’ Association for the Normalization of 
Japan-China Relations had contained references by 
both parties to the “three principles,” but only the 
Japanese side had taken an unambiguous stand on 
the “Taiwan-prior-to argument”: 


The Japanese side .. . resolves to exert its full effort 
to make the Japanese government accept these 
principles, and on the basis of these principles 
negotiate with the government of the People’s 
Republic of China for a peace treaty which ends the 
state of war and restores diplomatic relations. 


These same skeptics also noted that Japanese 
visitors to the China mainland who were not wedded 
to the idea of acceding to the “three principles” 
before the start of negotiations had come away 
convinced that the Chinese were not adamant on 
the subject. For instance, Takeo Miki, an influential 
member of the Diet and the Liberal-Democratic 
Party who had journeyed to Peking in mid-April 
1972, had reported: 


There has been much talk [in Japan] about the 
abrogation of the Japan-China Peace Treaty—talk 
about “Taiwan-prior-to” arguments and_ theories 
about how the conversations would proceed—but 
my impression is that the Chinese side is more con- 
cerned about the Japanese government’s funda- 
mental policy toward China than about problems of 
Ousiness detail [like the timing of the Japanese 
government’s acceptance of the “three principles’’]." 


In order to bolster their contentions further, these 


17 /bid. 

18 /bid., Oct. 3, 1971. 

19 Takeo Miki, Chugoku Homon ni okeru Hatsugen-shu (Speeches 
Concerning My Visit to China), n.p., n.d., p. 12. 


onservers cited certain specific features of Chinese 
benavior. In May 1972, for example, Premier Chou 
En-lai had told the members of a second mission 
from the Komei Party: 


If the prime minister of the new government wishes 
to cone to China, we will not be able to refuse him. 
lt has been impossible to deal with the Sato cabinet, 
but if the new cabinet sets out on a new path to 
normalization of Sino-Japanese ties, than we will 
welcome this.” 


Moreover, after the formation of the Tanaka cabinet 
in July, not a single person of importance in the 
Peking government had uttered a word concerning 
the “three principles.” 


The Taiwan Problem 


Apart from the question of how far Peking might 
require Japan to go toward acceding to the “three 
principles” before it would consent to talks on 
normalization of relations, there was also the ques- | 
tion of how rigid (or flexible) the Chinese leaders 
would be in negotiating on the substantive issues 
involved in the actual implementation of the princi- 
ples if the Japanese government accepted them. 
There were essentially two central issues: (1) the 
effect of the second principle (/.e., that Taiwan is 
an inseparable part of China) on Japan’s future 
relationship with the island; and (2) whether or not 
the transfer of Japanese recognition to the PRC 
would, by itself, satisfy the third principle (/.e., 
abrogation of Japan’s 1952 peace treaty with the 
Chiang Kai-shek government) or whether that treaty 
would have to be formally abrogated and, further, 
whether a new peace treaty between Japan and the 
PRC would have to be concluded. 

It goes without saying that, on the Taiwan issue, 
the Japanese government found itself in an extremely 
difficult dilemma. Not only was it deeply conscious 
of the fact that Japan had enjoyed friendly relations 
as well as mutually beneficial economic cooperation 
with Taiwan over the past twenty years, but it also 
had to recognize that the Nationalist government 
bore no responsibility for Japan’s dilemma and 
should not have to suffer unduly as a consequence 
of a normalization of Japan’s relations with the PRC. 
The Tokyo government therefore hoped that Peking 


20 Nihon Keizai Shimbun (Tokyo), May 24, 1972. ! 


would not be so rigid in its interpretation of the 
‘second principle as to insist upon the immediate 
‘and total severance of all Japanese connections with 
Taiwan. In taking this position, the government 
appeared to have the support of a majority of the 
Japanese public, notwithstanding the heavy pre- 
ponderance of popular opinion in favor of a speedy 
normalization of relations with Peking.” 

While the government had not indicated how it 
might go about obtaining legalization of continued 
de facto Japanese relations with Taiwan after the 
normalization of Japan-PRC relations, some LDP 
members—as a possible way out of the dilemma— 
had conceived a formula under which the Nationalist 
regime on Taiwan, following Japan’s withdrawal of 
recognition from it as a duly-constituted independent 
government, would be accorded the status of a 
“belligerent group.” Under international law, this 
Status applies to a group in rebellion against the 
government of the parent state, naving contro! of 
part of the state’s territory and a governmental 
Organization through which it manages the affairs 
of the region under its control, and maintaining its 
own military forces. It is immaterial whether the 
group seeks to overthrow the central government 
of the state or to establish a new state separate from 
e original homeland. In spite of the provisional 

ature of such a group, its recognition as a legal 
entity in international law is possible and would 
permit other states to engage in peaceful commerce 
and intercourse with it. 

Admittedly, there appeared to be scant likelihood 
ithat Peking would explicitly agree to any formula 
according “belligerent” status to Taiwan. Neverthe- 
less, so long as Taiwan retains its present de facto 
independence from Peking, such a solution would 
ave certain practical advantages for the PRC as 
ell as for Japan. This is because, under these 
conditions, if injury were to occur to the lives or 
property of Japanese nationals residing in Taiwan, 
e Peking government would in fact be unable to 
nvestigate the matter and take appropriate action. 
or this reason, those LDP members who proposed 
he formula saw some possibility that the PRC 
aders might be willing to accept at least a tacit 


21 On the question, ‘“‘What should be Japan's relations with Taiwan 
it normalizes state-to-state relations with Mainland China?,” 
July 1972 Sankei Shimbun public opinion poll referred to earlier 
d the following results: “Sever every tie with Taiwan"—5.5 
cent; “Maintain trade and exchange of persons'’—72.2 percent; 
Stick to present relations’—-2.6 percent; ‘Very uncertain’ —14 
; “Don't know"’—5.2 percent. 


understanding according Taiwan something like 
“belligerent” status pending the ultimate resolution 


of the reunification 
Taipei. 


issue between Peking and 


The Treaty Issue 


The question of how Japan’s 1952 peace treaty 
with the Chinese Nationalist government would have 
to be handled and the related question of whether 
a new peace treaty would have to be concluded 
between Japan and the PRC in order to end the 
state of war that Peking claimed still existed between 
the two countries raised complex considerations. 
This whole matter was rendered even more complex 
by the fact that Japanese interpretations of the 
scope and force of the 1952 treaty had differed 
over the years. 

At the time the treaty was originally concluded, 
the Japanese government of Prime Minister Shigeru 
Yoshida insisted upon limiting its applicability to 
only such territory as was then under the Chinese 
Nationalist regime’s control or might come under its 
control in the future. After lengthy negotiation, an 
understanding to this effect was embodied in an 
exchange of notes between the negotiators on both 
sides.” Later, when the treaty came under discus- 
sion in the Japanese Diet, Premier Yoshida made 
it quite clear that Japan considered the treaty not 
legally applicable to the mainiand of China. He 
declared: 


Since the Japan-China treaty was signed with the 
Taiwan regime, it has no relation to the Chinese 
Communist regime. As for the question of what sort 
of relations should [eventually] be established (with 
the /atter], | think that we had best wait for future 
developments before deciding.” 


Some five years later, however, the government 
of Nobusuke Kishi substantially altered this interpre- 
tation of the treaty’s scope. The government now 


LL 


22 The notes stated that “the terms of the present treaty snail, in 
respect of the Republic of China, be applicable to all tne territories 
which are now, or which may hereafter be, under the control of its 
government.” Japanese Government, Ministry of Foreign Aftairs, 
Collection des Traités, Vol. 30, No. 56, October 1952, pp. 1-2. 

23 Dai Jusankai Sangiin Gaimmuiinkai Kaigiroku (Proceedings of the 
13th Meeting of the Committee on Foreign Relations, rouse of 
Councillors), Tokyo, Finance Ministry Printing Office, 1952, Voi. 5, 
No. 43, p. 6. 
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maintained that the war with China had been settled 
entirely by the treaty and that—as Premier Kishi 
told the Diet in 1957—“. . . in essence, a state of 
war with China no longer exists.” ** In 1959 Ajiichiro 
Fujiyama, Foreign Minister in the Kishi cabinet, 
reiterated this position: 


As far as we the government are concerned, with 
the signing of the Japan-Nationalist China Treaty 
with the then legitimate government of China, this 
problem in Sino-Japanese relations was_ settled. 
Consequently, since that time we have not deemed 
that a state of war exists. It is a fact that diplomatic 
relations have not been restored [with the PRC], 
but on the whole we do not consider this to be a 
state of war.”° 


Thereafter the Japanese government’s position 
regarding the 1952 treaty remained essentially un- 
changed. It again came into question, however, as 
Japan in recent months began moving toward a 
normalization of relations with the Peking govern- 
ment, which had demanded— in its third principle 
—abrogation of the 1952 treaty. In response to 
inquiries from the Liberal-Democratic Party’s Coun- 
cil on Normalization of Japan-China Relations, the 
Japanese Foreign Ministry, in August 1972, issued 
this rather baffling statement: 


If Japan were to recognize the People’s Republic 
of China, this would mean that the Nationalist gov- 
ernment would be replaced by the government of 
the People’s Republic of China as the legitimate 
government of China, but this would not be a recog- 
nition on our part of an altogether new nation-state 
(that is, the People’s Republic of China). Both the 
China that is presently represented by the Nationalist 
government (that is, Nationalist China) and the 
China that will be represented by the government 
of the People’s Republic of China after our recogni- 
tion (that is, the People’s Republic of China) are one 
and the same state.” 


Despite the obfuscatory language, what this state- 


ees 
24 Dai Nijurokkai Kokkai Shugiin Gaimuiinkai Giroku (Proceedings 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, House of Representatives, 
26th National Diet), Tokyo, Finance Ministry Printing Office, 1957, 
Vol. 2, Noo 15.9.29; 
25 Daisanjuikkai Kokkai Shugiin Gaimuiinkai Giroku (Proceedings 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, House of Representatives, 
31st National Diet), Tokyo, Finance Ministry Printing Office, 1959, 
MOL 2S°NG. 120 ire, 
26 Nihon Keizai Shimbun, Aug. 16, 1972. 


ment boiled down to was that, in Japan’s view, there 
had merely been a shift of central governmental 
powers from the Nationalist regime on Taiwan to 
the PRC government in Peking; that the 1952 treaty, 
though concluded with the Nationalist regime only, 
was nonetheless a pact between Japan and China; 
and that therefore the transfer of Japanese recogni- 
tion from Taipei to Peking would not require the 
negotiation of a new peace treaty with the PRC.” 
As to when legitimacy as the government of China 
would pass from the Nationalist regime to the gov- 
ernment in Peking, Tokyo took the position that the 
shift would occur—so far as Sino-Japanese relations 
were concerned—from the moment of Japan’s recog- 
nition of the PRC as the lawful government of China. 

Japanese officials were aware, however, that 
Peking had taken a clear-cut position on the treaty 
issue. The Chinese Communists had declared war 
on Japan in 1932, during the Manchurian conflict; 
therefore, after gaining power in 1949, they had 
consistently maintained that a treaty would be neces- 
sary to bring an official end to the state of war 
between the PRC and Japan. As far as the 1952 
treaty between Japan and the Chiang government 
on Taiwan was concerned, moreover, Peking would 
have logic on its side in contending that the transfer 
of legitimacy from the Nationalist regime to the PRC 
government had really occurred in 1949, since it 
was then that the larger part of Chinese territory 
came under Chinese Communist control and since 
the PRC government had thereafter functioned as 
the central power of the state. It would follow from 
this that the 1952 Japanese peace treaty with the 
Chinese Nationalist government, concluded three | 
years after the establishment of the PRC, could have | 
no validity so far as Japan-PRC relations were | 
concerned. | 

Even on the Japanese side, there had been recog- 
nition that, although Japan had never issued a 
declaration of war against China, a state of war had 
in fact existed for some length of time and might 
require a formal agreement to terminate it. However, | 
if Japan were required—as a condition for the 


27 It should be noted that the Foreign Ministry statement, issued 
a week after the installation of the Tanaka government, seemed to 
conflict with an agreement reportedly reached prior to the 
Liberal-Democratic Party’s election of Tanaka as its new president 
between the leaders of the party’s three factions (Tanaka, Masayoshi 
Ohira, and Takeo Miki) to cooperate on the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with the PRC. See Asahi Shimbun, July 3, 1972. 

28 See Kenichi Hatano, Ed., Shiryo Shusei Chugoku Kyosanto-shi— 
1932 (A Documentary History of the Chinese Communist Party— 
1932), Tokyo, Jiji Tsushin-sha, 1961, pp. 22-24. 
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alization of Japan-PRC relations—to nego- 
a full peace treaty to settle a war which 
ctually ended 25 years ago, she would—as the 
defeated power—be placed in a highly disadvantage- 
dus bargaining position with respect to such ques- 
w0onS aS war reparations and territorial issues 
( though with regard to the former Peking had 
dicated that it did not intend to present any 
claims). 


Tokyo's Negotiating Posture 


These uncertainties further fueled a longstanding 

gument among the Japanese about what the Japa- 
ese posture should be at the time of negotiations 
with the People’s Republic of China on the normal- 
zation of state-to-state relations. One group of 
Wapanese advocated a type of diplomacy similar to 
hat employed before the Opium War in the 1840's 
those countries on China’s periphery with whom 
shina had established a tributary relationship. Under 
his system, the tributary power accepted before- 
and the superior position of the Chinese dynasty 
d, by acting out the subservient role, tried its 
yest to reap some actual rewards. In practice, this 
k frequently worked to the advantage of the 
)ributary nation. In terms of trade, protocol required 
at the tributary power make presentations of gifts 
10 the dynastic court in China, but the gifts that the 
lynesty in turn bestowed on the tributary nation 
lways amounted to more than what the court 

eived. 

A leading proponent of such a negotiating pos- 
re, Kaheita Okazaki, argued as follows: 


' 


we were to consider Japan still at her point of 
feat and trying to make peace, then it would not 
2 fitting that she should issue conditions, but rather 
t is obvious that the terms stated by the other side 
hould become the basis for talks... . 

If we were to imagine that these last twenty-odd 
ars had not passed and we were back at that 
oment of defeat, then [Japan’s situation] would be 
Jentical to [that of] Percival when he surrendered 
2 General Yamashita in Singapore. We cannot 

agine that then peace really [would be] 

possible.” 


29 This quotation is from a speech Okazaki delivered at 4 
posium which was later published in Ajia (Tokyo), Vol. 7, No. 8, 
1972, pp. 42-43. Okazaki served as an executive in 4 bank in 

pied Shanghai during Worid War |I, and after 


Another group of Japanese favored a type of 
diplomacy which prevails in the Western  inter- 
national system, i.e., neither party reveals its “hand” 
before the negotiating exchanges begin. Under this 
concept, one operates on the premise that the 
interests of the parties differ. As in commercial 
bargaining, each party tries to come to terms at a 
point which brings the greatest advantage to itself, 
through tactics such as concealment of the “cards 
in hand” and the points that it is willing to concede. 

Those who supported this kind of posture main- 
tained that Japan possessed important cards that 
it could play in the negotiations, notably the eco- 
nomic “ace.” Moreover, they contended that even 
if one discounted the gulf that had separated the 
Chinese and Japanese peoples for twenty-odd years, 
it ought to be recognized that foreign observers 
might tend to see a “tributary” type of diplomacy 
as obsequious and thus to perceive the drive for 
normalization as an effort to open up the China 
market rather than as a move to rectify a past 
Japanese policy of hostility and aggression against 
China. These foreign onlookers knew that Japan 
had the third-largest productive capacity in the 
world—equal to that of all the rest of Asia combined 
and four times that of Southeast Asia alone—and 
that China was a large and potentially powerful 
country (with a population of more than 700 million) 
trying to strengthen her economy as rapidly as 
possible. Hence, they would be inclined to conclude 
that Japan, having more or less exhausted the poten- 
tial of the Taiwan and South Korean markets, was 
looking for additional outlets for its goods, and that 
it was willing to inflict injuries on a hapless Taiwan 
for the sake of its own economic benefit. 

Such a judgment, the argument went on, could 
ultimately have adverse effects on Japan's prosperity 
by causing a loss of confidence in Japanese good 
faith. This loss of confidence, in turn, could heighten 
suspicions, particularly in the countries on the 
periphery of China, of possible collaboration between 
Japan and China in pursuit of Asian domination, and 
could strengthen resentment abroad of Japanese 
overseas activities. These suspicions and resent- 
ments, combined with an increase in Peking’s in- 
fluence over 18 million Overseas Chinese in Asia, 
might eventually spark movements to exclude Japa- 
nese goods and perhaps even to institute boycotts 


repatriation he was President of All-Nippon Airways for many years 
until his retirement in 1970. He has been and still ts active in 
Sino-Japanese relations as representative of the Japanese 
Memorandum Trade Office. 
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against Japanese nationals. Efforts of this sort could 


hurt badly in light of Japan’s network of close ties 
with a wide variety of countries, both large and small. 
Trade statistics for 1971, for example, indicate that 
Japan imported nearly $20 billion worth of goods, 
including more than 200,000 tons of iron ore and 
600,000 tons of crude oil daily, while it exported 
during the same period $24 billion worth of prod- 
ucts. Hence, the retention of the trust of other 
countries was vital to Japan’s own well-being. 


The Tanaka Visit 


A great many of these matters had already been 
firmly settled by the time Prime Minister Tanaka 
left Tokyo for Peking on September 25. Although 
in a formal statement in July he had only gone so 
far as to affirm an “understanding” of the Chinese 
position regarding the “three principles,” *° in fact 
Japan had in several indirect ways acceded to them 
in full prior to the start of negotiations. To begin 
with, the Sato cabinet had earlier embraced the 
first principle (that the PRC government would have 
to be recognized as the sole and legitimate govern- 
ment of China).*’ As for the second, the Tanaka 
government from time to time had “leaked” to the 
press acknowledgments that Japan would be forced 
to accept China’s position that Taiwan was a part 
of China’s territory.** Finally, the third principle was 
dealt with in Foreign Minister Ohira’s statement of 
August 9 to the effect that the Japan-Taiwan treaty 
would be annulled at the time of the normalization 
of relations between Japan and China.” 

This acceptance of the “three principles” in prac- 
tice essentially determined the Japanese posture 
during the negotiations, for what remained open to 
discussion was really the implementation of the 
principles. Moreover, the fact that Premier Tanaka 
and Foreign Minister Ohira relied on Diet mem- 
bers Furui and Takeiri, both of whom had previously 
endorsed the “three principles,” as liaison agents 
in the pre-negotiation dealings with Peking * made 


30 Jiyuminshuto Nitchu Kokko Seijoka Kyogikai (Council on 
Normalization of Japanese-Chinese Relations, Liberal-Democratic 
Party), Nitchu Kokko Seijoka Kyogikai Daiikkai Sokai Kaigiroku 
(Proceedings of the First General Meeting of the Council on 
Normalization of Japanese-Chinese Relations), mimeo., July 24, 
LOZ2 sip. 5 

31 Mainichi Shimbun, May 25, 1972. 

32 /bid., Aug. 11, 1972. 

33 /bid., Aug. 9, 1972 (Evening edition). 

34 Asahi Shimbun (Tokyo), Sept. 29, 1972 (Evening edition). 


it exceedingly difficult for the government to keep} 
its “cards” concealed. 

Such a low posture on Japan’s part may have 
been at least to some extent responsible for China’s 
warm reception of Tanaka and Ohira. Indeed, press§ 
reports leave the impression that their reception was§} 
far warmer and friendlier than the one which Presi-§ 
dent Nixon had received the previous February. Yet 
the posture netted Japan little in the negotiations 
on the implementation of the three principles. 

In the joint Sino-Japanese communiqué issued 
on September 29 (see the accompanying box for the 
full text), China yielded nothing of substance but 
merely made some concessions on wording andj 
phrasing. For example, the communique contains aj 
clause which, in roundabout fashion, conveys Japan’s 
acceptance of China’s long-standing claim to Taiwan: 
“The Government of Japan fully understands and 
respects this stand of the Government of China and 
adheres to its stand of complying with Article 8 of 
the Potsdam Declaration.” Article 8 of the Potsdam 
Declaration, in turn, reaffirms the 1943 Cairo Decla- 
ration, which called for Japan to return Taiwan to 
China. In other words, Japan confirmed that it 
regards Taiwan as belonging to China, and since 
Tokyo now recognizes the Peking government as the 
sole and legal government of China, sovereignty over 
Taiwan thus passes to the People’s Republic of) 
China. 

As regards the matter of Japan’s 1952 peace 
treaty with the Chinese Nationalist government and 
the conclusion of a new peace treaty with the PRC, 
Premier Tanaka, confronted with China’s insistence 
on the illegality of the 1952 treaty and the need} 
for a new peace treaty, finally abandoned the argu- 
ments that the Japanese had put forth against the 
requirement for a new treaty. China did, however, 
make a small concession in agreeing to refer to the 
matter only obliquely in the joint communiqué. Thus, 
the communiqué spoke of the end of the state of 
war in these terms: 


The two peoples ardently wish to end the abnormal 
state of affairs that has hitherto existed between the 
two countries. The termination of the state of war 
and the normalization of relations between China 
and Japan—the realization of such wishes of the 
two peoples will open a new page in the annals of 
relations between the two countries. 

In short, it did not explicitly reject the Japanese 
contention that the 1952 peace treaty with the 
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; 
+ 


AT THE INVITATION of Premier Chou En-lai of the State 
Council of the People’s Republic of China, Prime Minister 
Kakuei Tanaka of Japan visited the People’s Republic of 
China from September 25 to 30, 1972. Accompanying Prime 
Minister Kakuei Tanaka were Foreign Minister Masayoshi 
Ohira, Chief Cabinet Secretary Susumu Nikaido and other 
Government officials. 

Chairman Mao Tse-tung met Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka 
on September 27. The two sides had an earnest and friendly 
conversation. 

Premier Chou En-lai and Foreign Minister Chi Peng-fei had 
an earnest and frank exchange of views with Prime Minister 
Kakuei Tanaka and Foreign Minister Masayoshi Ohira, all 
along in a friendly atmosphere, on various matters between 
the two countries and other matters of interest to both sides, 
with the normalization of relations between China and Japan 
as the focal point, and the two sides agreed to issue the 
following joint statement of the two Governments: 

China and Japan are neighboring countries separated only 
by a strip of water, and there was a long history of traditional 
friendship between them. The two peoples ardently wish to 
end the abnormal state of affairs that has hitherto existed 
between the two countries. The termination of the state of 
ar and the normalization of relations between China and 
apan—the realization of such wishes of the two peoples will 
pen a new page in the annals of relations between the two 
countries. 

The Japanese side is keenly aware of Japan's responsibility 
for causing enormous damages in the past to the Chinese 
People through war and deeply reproaches itself. The Japan- 
2 side reaffirms its position that in seeking to realize the 
normalization of relations between Japan and China, it pro- 
eeds from the stand of fully understanding the three prin- 
iples for the restoration of diplomatic relations put forward 
by the Government of the People’s Republic of China. The 
Chinese side expresses its welcome for this. 

Although the social systems of China and Japan are dif- 

ent, the two countries should and can establish peaceful 
and friendly relations. The normalization of relations and the 
evelopment of good-neighborly and friendly relations be- 
een the two countries are in the interests of the two peo- 
es, and will also contribute to the relaxation of tension in 

ia and the safeguarding of world peace. 


>> 


(1) The abnormal state of affairs which has hitherto existed 
tween the People’s Republic of China and Japan is de- 
lared terminated on the date of publication of this statement. 


(2) The Government of Japan recognizes the Government 
of the People’s Republic of China as the sole legal Govern- 
ent of China. 


(3) The Government of the People’s Republic of China 
irms that Taiwan is an inalienable part of the territory of 
he People’s Republic of China. The Government of Japan 
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fully understands and respects this stand of the Government 
of China and adheres to its stand of complying with Article 
8 of the Potsdam Proclamation [see accompanying article, 
p. 12). 


(4) The Government of the People’s Republic of China and 
the Government of Japan have decided upon the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations as from Sept. 29, 1972. The 
two Governments have decided to adopt all necessary 
measures for the establishment and the performance of 
functions of embassies in each other's capitals in accord- 
ance with international law and practice and exchange am- 
bassadors as speedily as possible. 


(5) The Government of the People’s Republic of China 
Jeclares that in the interest of the friendship between the 
peoples of China and Japan, it renounces its demand for war 
indemnities from Japan. 


(6) The Government of the People’s Republic of China and 
the Government of Japan agree to establish durable relations 
of peace and friendship between the two countries on the 
basis of the principles of mutual respect for sovereignty and 
territorial integrity, mutual nonaggression, noninterference in 
each other's internal affairs, equality and mutual benefit and 
peaceful coexistence. 

In keeping with the foregoing principles and the principles 
of the United Nations Charter, the governments of the two 
countries affirm that in their mutual relations, all disputes 
shall be settled by peaceful means without resorting to the 
use or threat of force. 


(7) The normalization of relations between China and 
Japan is not directed against third countries. Neither of the 
two countries should seek hegemony in the Asia-Pacific 
region, and each country is opposed to efforts by any other 
country or group of countries to establish such hegemony. 


(8) To consolidate and develop the peaceful and friendly 
relations between the two countries, the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China and the Government of Japan 
agree to hold negotiations aimed at the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace and friendship. 


(9) In order to further develop the relations between the 
two countries and broaden the exchange of visits, the Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of China and the Govern- 
ment of Japan agree to hold negotiations aired at the con- 
clusion of agreements on trade, navigation, aviation, fishery, 
etc., in accordance with the needs and taking into consid- 
eration the existing nongovernmental agreements. 


—Official English text (verbatim) of the joint 
communiqué issued by the PRC and Japan on Sept. 
29, 1972, as released by New China News Agency. 
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Chinese Nationalists had ended the state of war 
between Japan and China, but it firmly maintained 
the Chinese position that the “realization” (/.e., 
implementation) of the end of the state of war 
remained to be accomplished, meaning that a new 
treaty—defined elsewhere in the communique as 
a “treaty of peace and friendship’”—would have to 
be concluded. 

Nor did the low posture render the Chinese very 
forthcoming on other issues of interest to the Japa- 
nese side. According to press accounts, Premier 
Tanaka proposed a discussion of tne problem of the 
Senkaku Islands, which lie between Taiwan and the 
southern Ryukyus and which both Japan and China 
claim as national territory, but Premier Chou de- 
murred.** The two leaders do seem to have gone 
into the question of nuclear weapons and arms 
control; however, they apparently reached no con- 
crete conclusions.** In response to a personal in- 
quiry put to Chou, it has been reported, Premier 
Tanaka did receive an assurance that China would 
not collude with the Japan Communist Party *”— 
although Tanaka later denied that any such exchange 
had taken place. 


Results and Prospects 


How, then, are the results of the Tanaka visit 
to Peking to be assessed? What, in the broadest 
terms, has each of the two powers directly involved 
—the PRC and Japan—-gained from the understand- 
ings reached in Peking? What impact are those 
understandings likely to have on the future course 
of Sino-Japanese relations, as well as on the two 
powers’ relations with other Asian nations and the 
rest of the world? So soon after the event, such 
an assessment must necessarily be tentative and 
perhaps somewhat subjective, but certain elements 
in the picture nevertheless seem fairly clear. 

From the perspective of Peking, the gains 
achieved through the normalization of relations with 
Japan must be highly gratifying indeed. In terms 
of internal politics, the PRC government, by obtain- 
ing formal Japanese recognition, has bolstered its 
legitimacy as the sole government of China, includ- 
ing Taiwan. In so doing, it has not merely succeeded 
in further isolating its rival claimant to such legiti- 


35 Tokyo Shimbun (Tokyo), Oct. 2, 1972. 
36 /bid. 
37 Akahata (Tokyo), Oct. 3, 1972. 


macy—the Chinese Nationalist regime on Taiwan— 
but has acquired a solid juridical basis for challeng- 
ing any residual Japanese links, direct or indirect, 
with that regime at whatever future time Peking 
deems it advantageous to do so. 

Even more significant perhaps, Peking can justifi- 
ably view the rapprochement with Tokyo as having 
Significantly strengthened the PRC’s international 
position. From the economic standpoint, the way 
has been opened for the PRC to obtain freer access 
to Japanese supplies of capital equipment, advanced 
industrial technology, and financial credits so vitally 
needed to further the development of the mainland 
economy. From the political standpoint, Peking’s 
gains are several and no less important. By reestab- 
lishing friendly relations with the PRC’s most power- 
ful Asian neighbor, Peking has dealt a damaging 
blow to whatever designs Moscow may have to 
encircle and contain China and, to that extent, has 
greatly enhanced the national security of the PRC. 
At the same time, it may reasonably see the 
rapprochement with Japan as attenuating the ten- 
dency of post-World-War-ll Japanese governments 
to look toward the United States rather than toward 
Asia for assurances of Japan’s own national security 
and economic prosperity. 

Politically also, the normalization of relations with 
Japan must no doubt be viewed in Peking as a 
further major breakthrough in the PRC’s new inter- | 
national diplomacy aimed at broadening its con- 
tacts with the outside world and remedying the 
injurious effects of the isolationism of the Cultural 
Revolution period. Particularly in Asia, the effects 
of the Sino-Japanese rapprochement may be far- 
reaching. Peking has good reason to expect that 
practically every Asian government that has not 
yet established diplomatic relations with it will now 
become more favorably disposed toward doing so. 
The only remaining questions are when and how, 
and the answers are likely to depend mainly on- 
Peking. If the PRC adheres to its present course of 
curtailing assistance to rebellious movements abroad 
in favor of cultivating friendly relations with the 
established national governments, it undoubtedly 
stands a good chance of expanding its prestige and 
influence in Asia as well as elsewhere, incidentally 
gaining the opportunity to develop closer contacts 
with the 18 million Overseas Chinese residing in 
various Asian countries. 

On the Japanese side, the rapprochement with 
Peking has certainly produced short-term political 
benefits for Premier Tanaka and his government, as 
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well as certain gains—and possible losses—for 
Japan as a nation. To dispose of the former first, 
there is little question that the successful achieve- 
ment of the rapprochement has consolidated the 
onal leadership positions of Premier Tanaka and 
soreign Minister Ohira within the LDP and has 
markedly enhanced the Tanaka government's popu- 
ity in the country. These gains are strikingly 
lected in the changed tenor of the news media, 
ich had been overwhelmingly critical of the status- 
0 China policy of the preceding Sato cabinet but 
2 now voicing warm support of the Tanaka govern- 
ent’s normalization of Japan-PRC relations. The 
resolution of the China problem has also removed— 
at least for the time being—a major source of 
Mpposition-party criticisms of the LDP and thus 
ppears to have significantly improved the ruling 
darty’s prospects in the coming general elections 
70 the House of Representatives, which must be held 
ay the beginning of 1974 but which the government 
S now expected to call sooner in order to capitalize 
its China achievement. (It is difficult to predict 
ether this achievement will result in an increase 
the Tanaka-Ohira faction’s share of LDP repre- 
entation in the Lower House inasmuch as foreign- 
olicy questions rarely become major issues in 
terfactional party struggles. Moreover, even if they 
ere to become an issue in the present case, it is 
Dubtful that the outcome of the China mission 
Ould necessarily benefit the Tanaka-Ohira faction 
ause there is a strong feeling among the more 
sonservative elements of the LDP that both men— 
articularly Foreign Minister Ohira—were more 

bmissive to Peking’s demands, and more ready 
9 cast aside Japan’s ties with Taiwan, than was 
ecessary.) 

To turn to the gains for Japan as a nation, it must 
eB recognized that, above all, the rapprochement 
etween East Asia’s two most powerful countries— 
odds with each other for close to a century—con- 
titutes a major stride toward the stabilization of 
ast Asian politics and hence toward greater national 
security for Japan. Tension had existed between 
pan and China almost continuously since 1886 
en a Chinese naval force visited the port of Naga- 
ki and the sailors got into street fights with Japa- 
ese police; and it had been a constant obstacle to 
construction of lasting peace and stability in 
t Asia. It would obviously be wrong to say that 
understandings reached in Peking have removed 
at tension overnight, but they at least represent a 
gnificant first step toward dissolving the miasma 


of nonconfidence and distrust that has enveloped 
relations between the two governments and toward 
setting their relations on a new and more fruitful 
course that could turn the tide of history in Asia. 

Another gain for Japan is that the normalization 
of relations with the PRC represents a significant ac- 
complishment of Japan's own new international 
diplomacy. As pointed out earlier, since the nation’s 
defeat in World War Il, Tokyo governments had gen- 
erally adhered to a low-posture, passive role in inter- 
national affairs. However, as Japan gradually rebuilt 
its economy to become the world’s third-ranking in- 
dustrial power, such a role became incongruous, and 
there has been a steadily growing desire among Japa- 
nese to see their government assume a more posi- 
tive and independent role commensurate with the 
nation’s rising international position. The move to 
restore relations with China is a response to this 
desire, and it marks an important initial advance 
toward a more active participation by Japan in the 
affairs of Asia. 

Of direct benefit to both Japan and China, of 
course, will be the stabilization of economic and cul- 
tural exchanges between the two countries. Since 
the Tanaka visit to Peking, the Japanese press has 
been filled with highly optimistic predictions con- 
cerning the prospects for expanded Sino-Japanese 
trade,” but it is difficult to foresee just how sizable 
an increase will actually occur. Factors favoring 
stepped-up trade are: (1) Peking’s current pursuit 
of more rational and pragmatic economic policies 
designed to hasten national development and (2) 
the fact that the Japanese government is now ready 
to provide loans to underwrite Sino-Japanese trade, 
and that the PRC is agreeable to dealing on these 
terms. On the other hand, there are some limiting 
factors as well: (1) the continuing slow rate of the 
PRC’s economic growth; (2) the generally low in- 
come-level of the mainland population, which re- 
stricts the ability to purchase sophisticated con- 
sumer goods; and (3) the likelihood that the PRC 
will seek to avoid excessive dependence on trade 
with Japan, which already accounts for more than 
20 percent of the PRC’s total foreign trade. Despite 


38 The most optimistic estimate nas been made by the Mitsui 
Bussan Company. in August 1972, it forecast that during the five 
years after the normalization of relations Sino-Japanese trade would 
increase to 5.6 times the 1971 volume—tnat is from $900 million in 
1971 to $5 billion in 1977. Of the total Wade over the five-year period, 
$5 billion of China's exports would constitute scheduled repayments 
unger its delayed-payments agreements. Ninon Ke:zai Shumbun, 

Aug. 23, 1972 
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these restricting factors, the author’s own estimate 
is that the volume of Japan-PRC trade is likely to 
expand at a rate of 4-10 percent annually as long as 
Peking’s current economic policies continue to suc- 
ceed. 

Against these gains for Japan, certain losses have 
to be weighed, the most important being the damage 
done to Japan’s relations with Taiwan. The Tokyo 
government had originally hoped to effect a rap- 
prochement with the PRC in such a way as to avoid 
provoking anti-Japanese feeling on the part of the 


Kakuei Tanaka, Premier of Japan, examines a statue 
within Peking’s Forbidden City. 
\ 


—UPI photo. 


Chinese Nationalist regime, but this proved impossi 
ble in view of Peking’s firm insistence that the nor. 
malization of Japan-PRC relations must be accom 
panied by the severance of all official Japanese tie 
with the Chiang government. The results of th 
Tanaka mission to Peking thus produced a fa 
sharper reaction in Taipei than had the outcome o 
President Nixon’s earlier talks with the PRC leaders. 
Although the Tokyo government still maintains tha 
economic and cultural relations between Japan and 
Taiwan can continue, there are already indications 
that Japanese investments on Taiwan are being 
Sharply cut back and that Japan’s sizable trade with 
the island will also suffer as the Nationalist govern- 
ment, backed by popular resentment of Tokyo’s new 
course, moves to decrease Taiwan’s economic reli- 
ance on Japan as much and as quickly as possible. 

Tokyo’s new understanding with Peking could also 
have some unfavorable side-effects so far as Japan’s 
relations with other Asian countries and with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are concerned. Even though 
most of these countries publicly welcomed the nor- 
malization of Sino-Japanese relations, and despite 
the fact that the joint communiqué issued at the 
close of the Tanaka visit explicitly disavowed any in- 
tention on the part of either Japan or the PRC to 
seek hegemony over Asia, it would only be natural 
for some of the governments of the area to be some- 
what apprehensive that collaboration between the 
two most powerful East Asian states might prove 
detrimental to their security and national interests. 
It was, in part, to allay these possible apprehensions 
that Foreign Minister Ohira included visits to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand on the itinerary of his post- 
Peking round-the-world mission, which also took him 
to the United States and the Soviet Union. Tokyo 
likewise dispatched special envoys to South Korea 
and several Southeast Asian countries with the same 
purpose in mind. 

The effect of the Sino-Japanese rapprochement 
on Japan’s relations with the Soviet Union is some- 
what problematical. There can be no question that 
the reconciliation was highly unwelcome to Moscow, 
which fears a possible combination of an antagonistic 
China with its formidable manpower and vast natural 
resources and an economically powerful Japan with 
its high-level technology and abundant capital. The 
only bargaining card that the Russians had to deter 
Japan from proceeding to mend relations with the 
PRC was an offer of concessions with respect to 
Japan’s claims to the disputed northern islands lying 
between Hokkaido and the Kurile island chain, which 
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Soviet Union annexed at the close of World War 
|, That bargaining card was not played, and now 
hat the reconciliation between Tokyo and Peking is 
in accomplished fact, Moscow is probably debating 
vhether a tougher or a more conciliatory line toward 
‘okyo would be more effective in curbing Japanese 
anthusiasm for close collaboration with the PRC. 

Japan’s reconciliation with the PRC also poses 

-ertain potential problems affecting Tokyo's relations 

h Washington. To be sure, Premier Tanaka was 
reful to inform President Nixon in advance of 
apan’s intentions in the negotiations with Peking, 
Ad as far as one can judge from reports in the 
apanese press, the US government does not appear 
be overly concerned by the outcome of the Tanaka 
ission. Nevertheless, Japan’s explicit recognition 

if Peking’s claim to sovereignty over Taiwan could 
ive rise to thorny questions regarding the interpre- 
ion of Article 6 of the Japan-US Treaty of Mutual 
peration and Security, which authorizes US use 

American military bases in Japan for the preserva- 

of the security and peace of Japan and the Far 
‘ast. Tokyo has hitherto agreed to interpret the term 
ar East” as including Taiwan, and it has assured 
ashington that it does not intend to alter this in- 
pretation. So long as the PRC continues to refrain 

m trying to reunite Taiwan to the Chinese main- 

d by force, no problem should arise, but if the 

trary were to occur, Japan obviously would be 
laced in an awkward position. 

Let us turn now to the longer-term prospects for 
ino-Japanese relations. As already noted, the nor- 
alization of state-to-state relations constitutes a 

t step toward dispelling the lack of confidence 
tween Tokyo and Peking and thus opens up new 

sibilities for mutually beneficial cooperation be- 

en the two countries. It also eases, though it does 
it completely eradicate, Japanese feelings of guilt 
ut Japan’s past behavior toward China.” This will 

Ip in the development of more detached and 
jective attitudes toward Chinese affairs among 
panese intellectuals and journalists. On the one 
nd, taboos concerning China that have long pre- 
iled in some quarters will tend gradually to disap- 


‘89 The joint communiqué of September 29 included an explicit 
ession of these feelings: ‘‘The Japanese side is keenly aware 
Japan's responsibility for causing enormous damages in the past 

the Chinese people through war and deeply reproaches itself.” 


pear; on the other hand, those Japanese journalists 
who have been most laudatory of the PRC will likely 
find less justification than before for viewing China 
uncritically, especially now that the special access to 
China that their positions have afforded them will 
eventually diminish, if not vanish. 

But this easing of Japanese guilt feelings vis-a-vis 
China carries with it certain dangers. The Japanese 
suffer from an intense love-hate syndrome with re- 
spect to China. Among all Japanese, to a greater 
or lesser extent, there is a sense of identification 
with China which grows out of the notion of a com- 
mon destiny; however, because of this perceived 
bond, the Japanese are inclined to manifest hatred 
and contempt for China whenever its behavior dis- 
satisfies them. An overwhelming guilt complex served 
as a powerful restraint on the Japanese and pre- 
vented their adoption of an overly critical attitude 
toward China, but now that this restraint has at least 
been relaxed, the pendulum of Japanese emotions 
could conceivably swing wildly back and forth or, 
even worse, toward the extreme of hatred and con- 
tempt. 

The leadership in Peking seems to be acutely 
aware of this possibility, for it has given assistance 
and encouragement to pro-Peking journalists investi- 
gating Japanese excesses during Japan’s occupation 
of China in an obvious effort to keep positive and 
negative feelings on the part of the Japanese people 
in balance. Yet there is still definite potential in the 
current situation for activation of the Japanese love- 
hate syndrome regarding China. As mentioned previ- 
ously, the Japanese press has recently contained 
highly optimistic assessments of the possibilities for 
Sino-Japanese economic relations, but this optimism 
could prove to be unwarranted. If so, and if Sino- 
Japanese economic competition in Third World 
markets should become unexpectedly severe and/or 
disputes over the Senkaku Islands or over the ex- 
ploitation of the resources of the continental shelf 
(particularly oil reserves) should arise, it is not at all 
impossible that popular Japanese attitudes toward 
China could grow exceedingly negative. 

In short, the intricate and complex problems of 
Sino-Japanese relations cannot be resolved in a day 
or even in the course of one summit meeting. Deal- 
ing with them will require great patience and wisdom 
as well as detached analysis on both sides. 
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tension between the revolutionary ideologues 

and politicians who lead Communist polities 

and the technical and cultural intellectuals 
who serve them seems by and large to be endemic 
to all Communist societies. In some of these so- 
cieties, this love-hate relationship, while it may not 
have been totally resolved, has at least been reduced 
to a manageable level after the original generation of 
ideologues-politicians and intellectuals has passed 
(or has been driven) from the scene. Its Successors, 
reared for the most part in the same set of institu- 
tions, have had much more in common than did the 
first generation. 

In China, however, no such accommodation has 
yet been reached. The Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution of 1966-69 witnessed the broadest attack 
thus far against experts and intellectuals (as well 
as bureaucrats), and although the current trend is 
back toward favorable treatment of intellectuals, 
many ambiguities and uncertainties remain. This 
article will outline the nature of the attack on 
intellectuals during the Cultural Revolution, discuss 
the specific measures taken to deal with their 
defects, and examine the most recent trends in the 
treatment of experts.’ 


The Maoist Critique of Intellectuals 


It is clear that by the early 1960’s Mao Tse-tung 
had serious misgivings about the way intellectuals 
were being trained and employed in China. He saw 
the general educational system and special cadre 
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schools as producing personnel who were not onl 
poorly suited to China’s developmental! needs but 
also elitist and bureaucratic in outlook. One of the 
clearest expressions of his view is contained in his 
observations to a visiting delegation of Nepalese 
educators in 1964: 


Our education is fraught with problems, the most 
prominent of which is dogmatism. . . . The school 
years are too long, courses too many, and various 
methods of teaching unsatisfactory. The children 
learn textbooks and concepts which remain [simply] 
textbooks and concepts; they know nothing else. 
[They] do not use their four limbs; nor do [they] 
recognize the four kinds of grain. . . . Therefore | 
advise you not to entertain any blind faith in the 
Chinese educational system. Do not regard it as a 
good system. Any drastic change is difficult, [as] 
many people would oppose it. At present a few may 
agree to the adoption of new methods, but many 
would disagree. .. . Generally speaking, the inte/lec- 
tuals specializing in engineering are better, because 
they are in touch with reality. Scientists, pure scien- 
tists, are worse, but they are still better than those 
who specialize in arts subjects. [Liberal] arts sub- 
jects are completely detached from reality. Students 
of history, philosophy, and economics have no con- 
cern with studying reality; they are the most ignorant 
things of this world.’ 


On several other occasions at about this time he 
made similar comments. To an educational work 
conference on February 13, 1964, he said: 


1 For present purposes, one can define China’s intellectuals 
as those who have passed a given level of formal academic 
training, generally at least upper middle school (/.e., complete 
secondary schooling). 

2 Cited in Jerome Ch’en, Ed., Mao Papers, London, Oxford 
University Press, 1970, pp. 21-22. 
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+e T'ai-tsu and Ch’eng-tsu were the [only] two 
essful emperors of the Ming Dynasty. One was 
iterate and the other was able to read not many 
tharacters. Later, when the intellectuals came into 
power under the reign of Chia-ching, the country 
was poorly run. Too much education is harmful, and 
with too much education cannot be a good 
peror. . . . Franklin of the United States started 
his life as a newspaper vendor. Watt was a worker, 
but he invented the steam engine. . . . The present 
schooling system, curriculums, and methods of 
teaching and examination must al// be changed be- 
se they trample people underfoot.’ 
Or consider his remarks to a December 21, 1965, 
conference in Hangchow: 


takes a total of 16, 17 or 20 years to reach the 
Jniversity from primary school, and in this period 
2 never has a chance to /ook at the five kinds of 
sereals, to look at how workers do their work, how 
geasants till the fields, and how traders do business. 
the meantime, one’s health is also ruined. Such 
educational system is harmful indeed. | said to 
y child once: “When you go to the countryside, tel! 
2 poor and lower middle peasants: My papa says 
that one who goes to school for several years be- 
2omes more stupid as he reads more books. Ask 
our uncles and brothers and sisters to be your 
eachers and learn from them.” * 


While the accuracy of Mao’s picture of the exist- 
g educational system in these statements may be 
uestioned, he was certainly correct in telling the 
sitors from Nepal that many people would oppose 
e educational reforms he had in mind. The issue 
f how to train and how to use intellectuals became 
central question during the Cultural Revolution, 
d the schools were, of course, a primary arena 
f the struggle. Liu Shao-ch’i and his supporters 
ere charged with fostering elitist educational poli- 
ies which turned out graduates who were both 
znorant of practical matters and honored and de- 
erred to in decision-making. According to the 
a0ists, the contributions of intellectuals to Chinese 
ociety were overvalued, while the ideas and experi- 
e of the masses of ordinary workers and peasants 
re underrated. 


2 From the collection Long Live Mao Tse-tung Thought, translated 
Current Background (Hong Kong), No. 891, Oct. 8, 1969, 

D. 42-43. 

* /bid., p. 52. 


To be sure, the immediate targets of the Cultural 
Revolution were in the main high party officials 
rather than intellectuals per se, but one of Mao’s 
major grievances against high party officials involved 
their advocacy of policies which he saw as placing 
too much importance on intellectuals and the knowl- 
edge that they possessed. Moreover, the scope of the 
assault on policies favoring intellectuals was so 
broad, and the measures undertaken to change this 
situation so extensive, that few of China's experts 
can have escaped drastic alterations in their lives.” 

What were the specific criticisms made of intellec- 
tuais during the Cultural Revolution? These fall into 
four broad categories: 

1. Intellectuals and experts had too much influ- 
ence on decision-making within various organiza- 
tions. In factories, research institutions, schools, 
etc., they used their claims to special expertise to 
protect their own status and to monopolize technical 
(not political) decisions. Their subordinates, given 
little voice in technical matters and little chance to 
join the ranks of experts, were inclined to follow 
higher decisions blindly instead of manifesting initia- 
tive and a sense of responsibility. 

2. Intellectuals tended to be armchair theorists, 
divorced from practice and from the masses. They 
tended to rely on what they had absorbed from text- 
books or foreign journals, instead of on what they 
could learn from their surroundings and subordi- 
nates. They were inclined to work on narrow topics 
of interest largely to themselves and other intellec- 
tuals, but of little value to society, in the hopes of 
gaining personal fame. When called upon to move 
outside this narrow framework or to perform simple 
tasks, they were often incapable (e.g., an electrical 
engineer frequently could not change a fuse). 
Because of their poor contact with the masses, they 
often made decisions—such as designing bad work 
rules and procedures—which caused discontent and 
less efficient performance among those to whom 
these decisions applied. 


ee 


5 Point Twelve of the Aug. 8, 1966, “Sixteen Points” of the CCP 
Central Committee—which established tne basic policy tine for 
the Cultural Revolution—did inciude the staternent that “special care 
should be taken of those scientists and scientific and tecnnical 
personne! who have made contribubons.” (See Union Research 
institute, CCP Documents of the Great Projetarian Cultural Revolution 
1966-1967, Kowloon, 1968, p. 52). However, ts “special care” 
applied only to technical intetlectuals; furthermore, it is not 
clear how great a technical inteiiectual’s “contribution” had to be 
to qualify nim for such “special care.” At least those unwolved 
in high-level defense work and nuciear-weapons programs 
seem to have benefitec from the injunction in Pow Twetve. 
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3. Intellectuals tended to be elitist, to feel that 
their training and expertise entitled them to special 
treatment and privileges. From their childhood, they 
were oriented toward a career rather than toward 
serving in whatever capacity the country needed 
them. When mobilized to perform manual work, they 
often complained that their talents were being 
wasted. They cherished good posts in comfortable 
(generally urban) surroundings, instead of being 
eager to serve in remote or uncomfortable locales. 

4. In light of the preceding criticisms, intellec- 
tuals were overabundant. Given the low value of the 
contributions by intellectuals, most organizations 
could get by with far fewer of them, and the rest 
could be sent to remold themselves or to perform 
more necessary tasks at lower-level jobs. 

These and similar criticisms turn up again and 
again in the Cultural Revolution polemics in every 
field—in education, industry, the arts, science, and 
so forth. Throughout this period, “red” was glorified, 
and “expert” de-emphasized; knowledge gained from 
practice was extolled, while knowledge gained from 
study was devalued; and manual labor was honored, 
while mental labor was downgraded. Instead of 
producing personnel qualified as both ‘red’ and 
“expert”, China’s post-1949' institutions were seen 
to be turning out intellectuals with most of the 
same faults as those of the pre-1949 period. The 
sources of the knowledge needed to direct China’s 
revolution and modernization were declared to be 
Mao himself and “the masses,” rather than the 
cadres and intellectuals in between. Intellectuals, 
if they were to play a useful role in society, would 
have to merge with the masses, carry out manual 
labor, and derive their ideas from these experiences. 
They themselves would not be a fundamental source 
of ideas and decisions, but would be more midwives 
to the birth of the ideas of the masses. 

This line of thought can be carried further. Is the 
midwife even necessary? Are not the masses them- 
selves, if given proper encouragement and perhaps 
brief training, capable of making obsolete the func- 
tions of many, if not all, intellectuals? * We see 


® This issue is discussed in Benjamin |. Schwartz, “The Limits 
of ‘Tradition versus Modernity’ as Categories of Explanation: 
The Case of the Chinese Intellectuals,’ Daeda/us (Cambridge, Mass.). 
Spring 1972, pp. 71-78. Klaus Mehnert, one of the early visitors 
to China during the post-Cultural Revolution “thaw,’”’ comments: 
“And never, anywhere, have | heard or read so many derogatory 
remarks about experts—technicians or engineers—as in today’s 
China. One would also suppose they must be a gang of saboteurs 
or ignoramuses. The word has gone out that only the masses 
are creative; specialists are mocked and held up to ridicule.” 
See his China Returns, New York, Dutton, 1972, p. 176. 
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emerging during the Cultural Revolution an argu 
ment not very different from that voiced by Leni 
in 1917 in State and Revolution: 


Capitalist culture has created large-scale produc 
tion, factories, railways, the postal service, tele 
phones, etc., and on this basis the great majority o 
functions of the old “state power” have become so 
simplified and can be reduced to such simple opera 
tions of registration, filing and checking that they@ 
will be quite within the reach of every literate per | 
son, and it will be possible to perform them for§ 
“workingmen’s wages,” which circumstance can 
(and must) strip those functions of every shadow o 
privilege, of every appearance of “official grandeur.”” 


In Russia, the vision of a society without a separate 
stratum of mental workers and officials was quickly 
abandoned after 1917, but we find at least a partial 
reappearance of this vision in China after 1966. The 
concrete measures adopted to deal with the problem 
of intellectuals in China were (as we shall explain in 
depth later) of a somewhat mixed character. Some 
seemed designed to render intellectuals less neces- 
sary in the running of Chinese society, while others § 
appeared to reflect a desire to retain intellectuals as § 
a distinct stratum but to reform them and the insti- 
tutions that train and employ them. 


The GPCR and Its Aftermath 


The Cultural Revolution’s most immediate impact 
on intellectuals was to force many of them through- 
out Chinese society to ‘‘stand aside’—because they 
found themselves under attack as “dragons and 
monsters” (the label used for the new types off 
“class enemies” uncovered during the Cultural Rev- 
olution) or simply under suspicion. However, its 
effect plainly varied for individuals with different 
positions in society and over time. Teachers pro- 
vided a healthy share of those consigned to the cate- | 
gory of “dragons and monsters” in 1966, but after | 
that the focus of struggle passed to other, generally} 
more highly-placed intellectuals. On his visit to} 
China, Ross Terrill was told by Kuo Mo-jo, President | 
of the Chinese Academy of Sciences, that during the | 
Cultural Revolution the Academy institutes in the 
natural sciences kept working, while the institutes 


7 State and Revolution, New York, International Publishers, 
1943, p. 38. 


in the arts and social sciences were, with the excep- 
tion of archaeology, suspended." 

With the information presently available, it is 
difficult to trace precisely which segments of the 
heterogeneous lot of Chinese intellectuals were 
Struggied against, which were simply ignored during 
the heat of struggle against other targets, and which 
continued to toil away despite these struggles; but 
it is clear that most Chinese intellectuals were sub- 
jected to severe criticism and personal uncertainty 
throughout the Cultural Revolution and the ensuing 
“cleaning-out of class ranks” and “struggle, criti- 
cism, transformation” campaigns. Teachers, engi- 
neers, scholars, technicians, and all other manner 
of intellectuals had to “pass the gate’’ of mass criti- 
cism. During the Cultural Revolution itself, some in- 


tellectuals (as well as a variety of cadres and offi- | 


cials) experienced beatings, house searches, arrests, 
and consignment to forced labor. During the subse- 
quent campaigns to “clean out the class ranks” and 
“struggle, criticize and transform,” intellectuals 
and cadres were criticized and dealt with according 
to whether they were adjudged unregenerate enemies 
of Maoism, persons guilty of less serious errors 


a 
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Tsinghua Universities work alongside /ocal peasants 
in reinforcing a dam as part of land reclamation on 
a “May 7” cadre farm at Liyuchou. 


—Photo from Chine Pictorial (Peking), No 10, 1970, p. 47 


enthusiastic supporters of the Cultural Revolution. 
The unregenerate enemies generally lost their posts 
and in some cases suffered house arrest or confine- 
ment to forced labor camps. Those with lesser faults 
were treated more gently but still were not deemed 
worthy of a clean bill of political health. They were 
compelled to participate in concrete programs de- 
Signed to eradicate their “remaining” defects. 

In the wake of the Cultural Revolution, a large 


number of study classes were set up to cope with a | 


variety of problems. Leading cadres were sent in 
rotation to study classes in an effort to expunge 
remnants of support for the policies of Liu Shao-ch’i, 


the prime personal target of the Cultural Revolution, | 
| and to form a unified Maoist political outlook among 
China’s post-Cultural Revolution elite. Members of | 
competing Red Guard factions were thrown together | 


in study classes as a means of trying reconcile their 
differences. And intellectuals were assigned to study 
classes, often with representatives of veteran work- 
ers and peasants, in an attempt to eliminate their 
elitist notions. 

Staff-reduction campaigns were also carried out 
Cadres and intellectuals who were declared super- 


fluous to the functioning of their organizations were | 


reassigned to lower-ranking, often manual-labor 


posts within these organizations, or were sent down | 


to other units. Some accounts mention staff reduc- 
tions of 40-50 percent.’ A portion of the reassign- 
ments were temporary, with staff members going to 
work at lower-level posts in rotation, but many were 


permanent. Some of these changes contributed to | 
the effort to rectify urban-rural imbalances, as urban | 


medical personnel and others were reassigned to 


rural posts. Though all the foregoing measures had | 


been employed periodically prior to the Cultural Rev- 
olution, now a more extensive attempt was made to 
subordinate intellectuals to manpower needs while 
attacking their hostility toward manual labor and 
low-Status positions. 

The step that has received the greatest attention 
outside China has been the establishment of “May 


7th Cadre Schools,” aimed, like the previously dis- | 


cussed measures, at both intellectual and adminis- 
trative cadres. Such entities were not completely 
novel. for “cadre farms” had existed in China before 
the Cultural Revolution as places for cadres to do 


OOO. The Rea! Cr 
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manual labor and undergo political reeducation. But 
in 1968 a new network of May 7th Cadre Schools 
was set up throughout China.”® Since then, intellec- 
tuals and administrators have been sent to these 
“schools” to engage, for varying periods of time, in 
farm labor and political study. 

The May 7th Schools differ from the corrective 
labor camps to which serious political offenders are 
confined in that the “schools” are not, in theory, 
considered penal or punitive, but educational. There 
is considerable evidence that at least in the early 
days this distinction was lost on some of the cadres 
assigned to these institutions, for there have been 
frequent reports that many of the first “students” 
felt that they were being punished or were losing 
status compared to other cadres.’* However, the 
authorities have endeavored to improve the image 
of the May 7th Cadre Schools, and while the earliest 
“students” often stayed for two or three years, more 
recent reports indicate that terms of about six 
months are to be the norm, with no cadres to be 
exempted from periodic attendance. 

Cadres in these schools are supposed not merely 
to improve their political and labor attitudes by 
splitting their day between farm labor and political 
study, but also to overcome their elitism by mingling 
with the peasant masses. The latter undertaking has 
proved to be something of a problem in practice 
since most May 7th Schools have been founded as 
separate organizations on spare or reclaimed land. 
Thus, elaborate visitation arrangements with neigh- 
boring communes have had to be worked out in 
order to provide the needed mass presence. In any 
case, these May 7th Cadre Schools are a new, mas- 
sive attempt to provide all cadres with regular ex- 
periences of humbling manual labor. 


Reform of Education 


Other measures adopted since the Cultural Revo- 
lution have sought to change the manner in which 
cadres and intellectuals are trained and used. Here 


10 The name of the schools alludes to Mao’s May 7, 1966, 
directive, which denounced specialization among soldiers, workers, 
peasants, and students. (Mehnert, op. cit., pp. 262-63, contains 
a translation of this directive.) However, the schools themselves 
were not generally created until after Mao’s Oct. 4, 1968, 
directive on the topic of manual labor for cadres. 

11 Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking) Aug. 18, 1969; Aug. 22, 1969; 

Sept. 2, 1969; October 14, 1969; and Oct. 17, 1969. These articles 
are part of a series on the May 7th Cadre Schools which is still 
continuing. 


we can see most clearly the effort to downgrade thal 
importance of intellectuals and perhaps make the 
less necessary for the running of Chinese society 
First, a broad range of reforms has altered the edu 
cational system. In general, these reforms have fol 
lowed the line that Mao Tse-tung was advocating 
before the Cultural Revolution. The period of school 
ing has been shortened—broadly speaking, from six 
to five years for primary school, and from six to fou 
or five years for middle school. No longer can any4 
one go straight from school to university and then onf 
to a cadre position; all students must spend at least 
two years in labor or military service before they are 
eligible for higher education. Selection for university 
education is based upon the recommendations of 
work and military units, and apparently little regard 
is shown for past educational levels or academic 
performance. In the pre-Cultural Revolution schools, 
students were by no means free of labor require- 
ments, but now regular labor courses inside the 
schools as well as labor stints outside are more sys- 
tematically built into the program. The aim is to turn 
out graduates who have valuable work skills, in the 
likely event (given the expanding enrollments of 
lower schools and the constricted enrollments of uni- 
versities) that they will be unable to continue their 
formal education. 

The schools have also been taken out of the con- 
trol of educational professionals. Pre-Cultural Revo- 
lution teaching materials have been denounced, and 
new texts have been drafted—often, especially in 
lower-level schools, with the active participation of 
local workers, peasants, and cadres. The objectives 
have been to increase the political content of, and 
bring the experience of the masses into, the mate- 
rials being studied. With many former teachers still 
under a cloud and with school enrollments expand- 
ing, it has proved necessary to recruit many new 
teachers. Part-time teachers for work-experience 
courses have been drawn from among local workers | 
and peasants, and new full-time teachers have often | 
been hired from among available working personnel, - 
rather than from among the graduates of teacher- | 
training institutions. Primary schools no longer fall | 
under the direct jurisdiction of local offices of the | 
Ministry of Education; they are administered by ‘“‘ed- | 
ucational leading groups,” which are described as! 
dominated by local workers or poor and lower-middle | 
peasants assigned by the revolutionary committees | 
of local units. 

With respect to the curriculum, many traditional | 
academic courses have been discarded or de-empha- 
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sized in favor of subjects considered more in keep- 
ing with China’s current needs—labor, military train- 
ing, politics, basic mathematics and science, and so 
forth. The effect of these changes has been to elimi- 
nate many of the primary- and secondary-school 
courses (e.g., foreign languages, history) that were 
considered more appropriate for those going on to 
higher education, and to replace them with courses 
appropriate to a career of labor. 

The picture in higher education is a little more 
clouded, partly because the university reforms are 
still at a more preliminary and experimental stage. 
Mao Tse-tung has set the tone by saying that uni- 
versities, particularly scientific and technical ones, 
are still needed, and that these should be modeled 
on the technical training conducted by the Shanghai 
Machine Tools Plant.’* About liberal arts colleges, he 
has been considerably more vague, stating simply 
that they should take the entire society as their fac- 
tory.”* Neither of these ideas has been easy to im- 
plement. 

For example, the Shanghai Machine Tools Plant 
takes workers from their posts, provides them with 
intensive training for limited periods, and then ele- 
vates them to posts as factory technicians or even 
engineers. Behind this approach lies an assumption 
that the new technical personnel will not be the arm- 
chair theorists of the past, but will be intimately 
acquainted with work problems and the workers 
themselves. The problem comes in applying such a 
model to national technical universities rather than 


tories. To move toward this goal, it has been neces- 
sary to establish factories and workshops within 


In any event, the reform of technical universities 
has involved the recruitment of the student body 
from among those who already hold military or work 
posts, a reduced period of study, a curriculum 
trimmed of what are regarded as esoteric or super- 
fluous courses, and extensive practical work experi- 
ence. Similar changes have been carried out in arts 
colleges, but in these institutions it has proved much 
more difficult to devise types of work experience 
closely related to the subjects of study. 

As a result of these reforms, the university grad- 
uate will now be the product of a compressed period 


Be ak eee 


12 /bid., July 22, 1968. d 
13 This comment is contained in Mao's 1964 talk to Nepalese 


educators. Translated in Ch’en, op. cit., p. 23. 


to training institutions attached to particular fac- | 


these universities or to set up alliances and training | 
arrangements with a variety of outside enterprises. | 


Workers with practical experience do on-the-spot 
teaching at the Shanghai Institute of Mechanical En- 
gineering. 


—Photo from China Pictorial (Peking), No. 12, 1968, p. 18. 


of formal schooling and a longer and more intimate 
contact with manual labor. At least some graduates 
will be returning to their former organizations, where 
they will be expected, despite their new educational 
credentials, to retain their humility and willingness 
to labor. In theory, then, university as well as middle- 
school graduates will not have the sense that they 
belong to a distinctive stratum of intellectuals, but | 
| will still regard themselves as members of the work- 
ing masses. 

Once these non-intellectual intellectuals are on 
the job, they will encounter a variety of procedures 
that have been adopted nt them from devel- 
oping elitist sentiments. We have already mentioned 
| the periodic stints in May 7th Cadre Schools and i 
manual-labor posts. In addition, all cadres and in- 
tellectuals in mental-work positions are supposed to 
spend a regular number of days a month down at 
lower-echelon positions within their organizations 
The making of technical decisions is not to be the | 
| exclusive province of the technically-trained Dut a 
| joint effort (as was already the case before the Cul- 
tural Revolution in some units) of “three-way alll- 
| ances” of cadres, workers, and the technically- 
| trained. This measure is viewed as a means of keep- 
| ing intellectuals from indulging in empty theorizing | 
| and of affording the workers 4 chance to express 
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their ideas. A great deal of publicity is now being 
given to the ability of ordinary workers to come up 
with useful ideas and innovations when their more 
highly-trained comrades have been unable to do so, 
and ordinary workers are being encouraged to en- 
gage in activities ordinarily thought to be the prov- 
ince of intellectuals—such as writing poems, essays, 
and short stories, and studying philosophy, includ- 
ing the works of Marx and Engels. Individuals with 
work experience but few educational credentials are 
also being assigned to a number of jobs usually re- 
served for those with such credentials, e.g., the new 
teachers previously mentioned and the “barefoot 
doctors” who have vastly expanded China’s medical 
establishment in recent years.“ In all these ways, the 
principle that the academically-trained are not so 
important or irreplaceable is being followed in China 
today. 


Contrary ‘Trends 


Many aspects of the recent treatment of Chinese 
intellectuals that we have been sketching have ap- 
plied to students, bureaucrats, and others, as well 
as intellectuals; and many have been far from novel, 
reflecting programs with which the Communists ex- 
perimented as early as the 1930's. But the total 
package has constituted a broad new effort to cor- 
rect the deficiencies that Mao Tse-tung saw in the 
policies pursued toward intellectuals in the early 
1960’s. The purpose of the effort has been both to 
eradicate the defects of the existing intellectuals 
and to guarantee that future intellectuals are not so 
distinctively intellectual. 

At the moment, however, a modification of this 
dual goal appears under way. Recent Chinese press 
reports suggest that the dialectical pendulum has 
swung back toward the center, with the contributions 
of Chinese intellectuals being given increased em- 
phasis. The vista of a China without intellectuals, or 
with intellectuals no longer so important, seems to 
be gradually receding. What are these indications of 
contrary trends? 

Since the close of the Cultural Revolution, the 
attack on “revisionism” in China has been increas- 


14 A variety of short-term training courses have been instituted 
to help the relatively uneducated acquire the skills necessary 
for teaching and dispensing medical care. See Jen-min Jih-pao, 
Dec. 14, 1971; and Victor W. Sidel, ‘‘The Barefoot Doctors of 
the People’s Republic of China,’’ New England Journal of Medicine 
(Boston), Vol. 286, No. 24, June 15, 1972, pp. 1292-1300. 


ingly matched by denunciations of “ultra-leftism.” § 
“Ultra Leftism” in current usage (the term is always 


placed in quotation marks in the Chinese media) 
refers to ingenious attempts by rightists to discredit 


| 
| 


“true leftists” by advocating anarchism and other § 


more radical deviations. Liu Shao-ch’i, interestingly 
enough, is accused of both “revisionism” and “ultra- 
leftism” simultaneously, but the critics of ‘“ultra- 
leftism’”’ have clearly had in mind more immediate 
targets than Liu. Perhaps the most important has 
been the ‘May 16th group,” which has been charged 
with plotting to take over national power. One of the 
group’s more prominent figures, a former Foreign 
Ministry official, Yao Teng-shan, is accused of having 
instigated the 1967 attack on the British Embassy in 


Peking. Still more eminent figures, such as Ch’en | 


Po-ta, formerly Mao‘s personal secretary and a mem- 
ber of the Politburo, have apparently been held in- 
directly responsible for the activities of the May 16th 
group. 

While the precise details behind these charges of 


“ultra-leftism’”’ remain obscure, it is clear that some | 


people have been accused of advocating such things 
as abolishing schools completely (or at least all 
examinations and grades within schools), doing away 
with rules and regulations within factories and other 
organizations, ostracizing intellectuals until they 
have completely reformed their “bad” ideas, and 
Similar policies. Notions of this kind are all under 
attack, and the campaign against “ultra-leftism’” has 
provided the rationale for a toning down of the anti- 
intellectual policies of the Cultural Revolution. 

Just aS comments by Mao—like “the more you 
study, the more stupid you become’’’*—were quoted 
in justification of the policies of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, other remarks by him—such as “the arduous 
undertaking of socialist construction in our country 
requires the service of the greatest possible number 


of intellectuals”’’—are now cited in support of the | 


new line. His statements have also been used to 
bolster the contention that 90 or 95 percent of the 


pre-Cultural Revolution cadres are ‘good or com- | 


paratively good” and, rather than being excluded 
from their old posts, should be allowed to assume 
work responsibilities while they remold their ideo- 
logical thinking.’” Perhaps the capstone of this shift 


15 Quoted by Chou En-lai at a Sept. 10, 1966, Red Guard rally. 
See Current Background, No. 892, Oct. 21, 1969, p. 44. 

16 Wen Hui Pao (Shanghai), Sept. 22, 1968. 

17 The 95-percent figure for ‘‘good and comparatively good”’ 
cadres given by Mao is cited in ibid., April 12, 1967; 
the 90-percent figure is quoted in Jen-min Jih-pao, May 12, 1968. 
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about the British Embassy incident to French Am- 
bassador Etienne Manac’h and the visiting Maurice 
Couve de Murville, maintained that he himself was 
not really a leftist but a “center-leftist.”"* All these 
verbalizations point to a more moderate drift in 
China’s policies toward intellectuals. 

The most evident result of this moderation of 
policy has been the restoration of the great bulk of 
intellectuals and cadres to their posts, or to jobs of 
some sort. Mao’s statements imply that at least 90 
percent of the former cadres should be reinstated, 
but the actual ratio of reinstatements thus far seems 
to have varied widely. The figures reported range 
from ‘an absolute majority” to 95-98 percent.” 

Not all those “emancipated” have been reinstated 
in the same jobs as before, but there are signs of a 
trend in this direction as well. Recent press accounts 
give prominence to the numbers of “old” cadres and 
intellectuals (i.e., those serving before 1966) who 
have taken on leadership responsibilities and entered 
or reentered the Chinese Communist Party. Other 
stories say that technical specialists cannot work 
well when they are assigned to work outside their 
field of training, and that they should be shified 
back to work in their specialties.** When ‘some com- 
rades” complain that these trends look suspiciously 
like the “specialists-in-command” line that was at- 
tacked during the Cultural Revolution, they are told 
that they are suffering from an “ultra-leftist” mis- 
understanding, and that restoring intellectuals to 
important posts has nothing to do with the policies 
of Liu Shao-ch’i. If they point out that many of those 
who have been restored to key posts still harbor 
serious ideological defects, they are informed that 
the way to eliminate such defects is to involve the 
cadres and intellectuals in work, instead of isolating 
them, in an “ultra-leftist” fashion, until they have 
fully reformed. And when other critics gripe about 
being subjected to new work regulations and disci- 
plinary procedures, they are informed that they have 
been misled by the anarchist notion that all such 
“methods of operation” are bureaucratic attempts to 
“supervise, restrict, and suppress” the masses.” 
Here again, it is claimed that new rules and regula- 
tions designed to improve organizational discipline 
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18 Ross Terrill, op. cit., p. 68. 

19 Kuang-ming Jih-pao (Peking), March 7 and 15, 1972; 
Jen-min Jih-pao, Jan. 26 and March 29, 1972. 

20 Kuang-ming Jih-pao, Feb. 4 and March 30, 1972. 

21 ibid., Jan. 20, 1972; Jen-min Jinh-pao, Jan 22, March 5, 
and April 5, 1972. 


in emphasis came when Mao, confiding his regrets 


have nothing in common with the “slave mentality” 
that Liu Shao-ch’j is accused of having favored 


In general, then, there has been a growing stress | 


on the importance of the services of intellectuals, 
and correspondingly, less emphasis on the proposi- 
tion that the thinking of intellectuals must be re 


molded before they can be useful. This shift in | 


accent is also evident in the treatment of the mil- 


lions of educated youths who have been sent to settle | 


in the countryside since 1968. At first, the official 
line was that the attitudes of these youths badly 
needed to be reshaped through subjection to agri- 
Cultural labor and reeducation by the poor and lower- 
middie peasants. Recent months, however, have wit- 


nessed increasing publicity about intellectual youths | 
who are not so much objects of change as they are | 


agents of change—who are using their educational 
backgrounds to take up posts as rural cadres, bare- 
foot doctors, schoolteachers, and so forth.” Thus, 
the importance of exploiting the fruits of formal edu- 
cation is being recognized. 


22See, for example, Jen-min Jih-pao, Dec. 14 and 28, 1971. 


| Professor Hua Lo-keng, head of the Institute of Math- 


ematics of the Chinese Academy of Sciences and 
vice-president of the Chinese University of Science 


and Technology, discusses with workers how his BOOK | 


Overall Planning Method can be used to save time in 
checking and repair work at the Peking Hsinhua 
Printing House. 


—Phote from Chine Pictorial (Peking), Ne. 4, 1972, ». 
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“Red vs. Expert’: Peking’s Changing Policy | 
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Probably the clearest indication of the shift in 
emphasis comes from occasional references in the 
Chinese press to work that was done poorly because 
the masses—rather than intellectuals and cadres, or 
a combination of elements—were running things. 
Consider the case of geological team No. 909 in 
Kiangsu Province, as described in a recent news- 
paper report.** Originally, great stress was placed on 
remolding the thinking of the technical personnel of 
the team through manual labor. However, sending 
most of the geologists down for manual labor had an 
adverse outcome. In the words of the report, “in- 
Sufficient information was collected, and there was 
nobody to do comprehensive research. Consequently, 
they [the survey team] reached the [false] conclu- 
sion that a rare-metal mine which had been gener- 
ally surveyed had no industrial value.” To avoid fur- 
ther mistakes of this sort, geologists were put back 
on the job, although political reeducation and man- 
ual labor for cadres were not wholly abandoned. 

The problem, however, has been more than one 
of simply reinstating intellectuals and other cadres 
in their old positions; it has also involved measures 
to restore their morale and persuade them to work 
to full capacity. A variety of published accounts 
reveal that technical personnel, even though rein- 
stated, have been reluctant to exercise their abilities, 
and that leading cadres have been reluctant to give 
them important jobs—both groups apparently fear- 
ing that they will be charged with “specialists-in- 
command” deviations. This difficulty is being at- 
tacked by study classes and propaganda designed 
to counteract “ultra-leftist” deviations. Moreover, the 
conditions that produce timidity on the part of in- 
tellectuals are being modified. For instance, the 
report on the Kiangsu prospecting team mentioned 
above indicates that when technical personnel now 
make technical mistakes, the mistakes are treated 
simply as such, and not as evidence of political 
errors like “divorce from the masses” or “divorce 
from practice.” In other words, the range of things 
for which experts can come under political attack 
has been narrowed. The report observes that this 
heartened the technicians on the prospecting team, 
who consider the change proof of “the party’s con- 
cern and care for, as well as trust in, intellectuals.” 

A variety of straws in the wind in other areas of 
Chinese life seem to fit in with the foregoing picture. 
The educational reforms have been modified some- 


KK 


23 Kuang-ming Jih-pao, March 30, 1972. 
24 Ibid, 


what in practice, with examinations and rote learn- 
ing in the classroom being accepted as necessary 
parts of the overall program. Devotion of a minimum 
of 70 percent of the curriculum in rural primary 
schools to cultural (as opposed to political and 
labor) courses has been advocated. Subjects which 
were earlier abandoned as superfluous have now 
been restored to the curriculum. For example, the 
study of foreign languages, at one time attacked as 
unnecessary, has been reemphasized in recent | 
months. Indeed, there have been experimental pro- 
grams conducted in which foreign-language training 
Starts in the first year of primary school!?® Even the 
May 7th Cadre Schools have undergone some modi- | 
fications. Not only has the average term of stay for 
cadres been shortened, but in some cases provisions 
have been made so that cadres can keep up with 
their specialized training and studies while there.”® | 
Ch’en Yung-kuei, the party secretary of the model | 
Tachai agricultural brigade, which was extolled after | 
1964 for emphasizing the political mobilization of 
the masses (rather than bureaucratic coordination | 
or technical modernization), has recently endorsed 
a shift toward mechanization and technical modern- 
ization as a primary solution for rural production | 
problems.” And there have recently been reports 
that in the Chinese armed forces, where the pre- 
dominance of man over weapons has been stressed 
for roughly a decade, technical modernization and 
training in military skills are to be upgraded in the 
future.” 

In sum, there is a variety of evidence that in the 
wake of the Cultural Revolution the attack on intel- 
lectuals is being increasingly tempered and balanced 
by a renewed accent on the importance of intellec- 
tuals, of the institutions that train and employ them, 
and of the products of their labor. The reasons for 
this shift are not entirely clear, but some of the evi- 
dence already cited leads the author to believe that 
the Chinese authorities found the contributions of in- 
tellectuals difficult to dispense with. While the intel- 
lectuals may not have been able to run Chinese so- 
ciety without the active input of the masses, neither 
could the masses run society without the active 
input of the intellectuals. So even though the Cul- 
tural Revolution has not succeeded in completely 
transforming the consciousness of intellectuals and 
removing their defects, Peking has nevertheless 


25 Jen-min Jih-pao, May 12, 1969; Kuang-ming Jih-pao, Mar. 25, 1972. 
26 Peking Review, No. 19, May 12, 1972, pp. 5-7. 

27 Ibid., No. 39, Sept. 24, 1971, pp. 12-14. 

28 The New York Times, July 2, 1972. 
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Jeemed it essential to use them and to give them 
significant roles to play. Thus, the experiences of 
ecent years suggest that the regime cannot easily 
get intellectuals to stop acting like intellectuals but 
at the same time cannot do without them. 


The Future 


What can we say, then, about the prospects for 
Shina’s experts and intellectuals? It would seem 
yremature to this writer to predict that the Cultural 
Revolution represented a last fling at radicalism, and 
‘hat the future for intellectuals is bright. While the 
vista of a society without a distinct stratum of intel- 
ectuals is receding from view at the moment, it may 
not disappear permanently. There are a couple of 
‘mportant reasons for thinking so. 

First, the current trends toward more favorable 
‘reatment of intellectuals have been limited in na- 
‘ure. For instance, the quickest return to grace has 
peen experienced by technical intellectuals, a group 
which—as we saw at the outset—-Mao never re- 
garded as having defects as serious as those of cul- 
‘ural, educational, and other intellectuals. Intellec- 
1. of the latter sort have come out from under 
he Cultural Revolution cloud more slowly, and their 
status remains more ambiguous. In addition, the 
most recent policy pronouncements do not reflect a 
return to the pre-Cultural Revolution status quo; 
-ather, they represent a lesser shift—to paraphrase 
Mao—from “left” to “center-left.” The ideological 

efects of intellectuals are still heavily emphasized, 
nd intellectuals are not simply being left alone to 
o their work, but are being required to participate 

n the routine of political study classes and the May 
th Cadre Schools, as well as to engage in manual 
bor on a rotational basis. 

A second and more important reason to expect 

ontinued travail for Chinese intellectuals in the fu- 
sure is the dialectical or cyclical nature of change 


in Chinese society. Whether the events of the Cul- 
tural Revolution have instilled Maoist attitudes in 
Chinese intellectuals or not, they clearly have failed 
to resolve the red-vs.-expert problem. A separate 
Stratum of intellectuals continues to exist and, de- 
spite the recent upheavals, to enjoy positions of 
higher status (although perhaps greater political 
risk) than the masses. Opposition to this fact of 
Chinese life also persists. The recent attacks on 
“ultra-leftism” suggest that considerable resentment 
toward intellectuals remains, particularly among the 
“new cadres” who earned their jobs through Cultural 
Revolution activism and now increasingly find them- 
selves having to share power with “emancipated” old 
cadres and intellectuals. Thus, the powerful anti- 
intellectual sentiments that surfaced after 1966 still 
appear to be alive, ready to fuel future conflicts of 
red vs. expert and mental vs. manual labor. Given 
the pendulum swings in the past with respect to 
official policy toward intellectuals, the most prudent 
forecast would seem to be that the present concilia- 
tory mood will prevail until grievances over the in- 
adequacy of reform and the continuing privileged 
position of the intellectuals mount to dangerous 
levels, at which time a new effort to downplay the 
intellectuals and glorify the masses will most likely 
be initiated. 

Mao Tse-tung himself lent credence to this possi- 
bility in a 1967 statement on the Cultural Revolution. 
He said: “The present great cultural revolution is 
only the first, and in the future there are bound to 
be others. The question of who will win in the revo- 
lution will be settled only over a very long historical 
period.”** The main uncertainty is whether such a 
new cycle can be set in motion without Mao's per- 
sonal initiative while he remains on the political 
scene, or without his authoritative presence when 
he passes from it. 


a ———aEeEe—_ee 
29 Jen-min Jih-pao, May 23, 1967. 
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Mongolia’s Measured Steps 


By Paul Hyer 


n the half century since its foundation in 1921, 
the Mongolian People’s Republic (MPR) has suc- 
ceeded in surmounting major external threats 

and internal weakness to emerge as a largely auton- 
omous, modernizing Communist state. Although 
Mongolia remains heavily dependent on the Soviet 
Union for its defense, its foreign trade, its political 
ethos, and even its alphabet, the MPR has achieved 
recognition by some 50 governments, has gained ad- 
mission to the United Nations, and engages in trade 
with two dozen states. Domestically, it has made 
great strides in mobilizing its once-nomadic popula- 
tion for the task of developing a mixed agrarian- 
industrial society. Mongolia’s position is of particu- 
lar interest today, when, as so often before, the 
Mongols once again find themselves at the cross- 
roads of geopolitics—not, as in the 13th century, as 
a principal actor, but as a ringside observer of great- 
power rivalries which might at any moment spill 
over to affect the destiny of the Mongol state. The 
American phase-out in Viet Nam and President 
Nixon’s visit to Peking, the continued manifestations 
of the Sino-Soviet split in border clashes and propa- 
ganda warfare, and Japan’s recognition of the MPR 
and of the People’s Republic of China this year—all 
indicate that the center of gravity in the developing 
“great-power quadrilateral” has shifted to the Eura- 
Sian heartland.’ 

While it is not yet clear what impact today’s 
great-power rivalries will have on the MPR, Mon- 
golia’s vulnerability to external forces has been an 
essential fact of life ever since it renounced vassal- 
age to the Manchu Empire at the time of the Chinese 
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Revolution of 1911. In order to understand Mon- 
golia’s situation today, one must review these forces 
—as well as the internal factors—which shaped the 
MPR in its early decades. While there is no clear-cut 
watershed between the early stages of statehood and 
the contemporary era, it seems useful for purposes 
of this discussion to make a rough division at the 
year 1952, when the deceased Choibalsan was re- 
placed as head of the Mongolian People’s Revolu- 
tionary Party by Yumzhagyn Tsedenbal—represent- 
ing a new leadership generation—who remains at 
the helm of the regime today. 


Sheep Among Wolves 


The Mongols’ search for political autonomy has 
been long and perilous. As part of the Manchu Em- 
pire, the Mongols had been spared absorption and 
assimilation by the hated Chinese because the latter 
were consciously restrained by the Manchus from 
colonizing and economically exploiting the Mongol 
lands. But at the outset of the 20th century, Peking 
awakened to the emerging challenge of Russian 
colonial expansion and began to thrust Chinese rail- 
roads, farm settlements, merchants, and adminis- 
trators into the Mongol region. This imperial rivalry 
for control of Mongolia continued into the postrevo- 
lutionary era of both states, yet the Mongols of Outer 
Mongolia have somehow eluded the fate of their 
fellow peoples in the Buriat area and Tannu Tuva 
(now both incorporated into the USSR) and in south- 
eastern Mongolia (now the Inner Mongolia Autono- 
mous Region within the People’s Republic of China), 
and have arrived at a relatively secure status in the 
international community. The price of independence 
has been a strong Soviet tie, and as we shall see, 


1 See The Military Balance, 1971-1972, London, \nternational 
Institute for Strategic Studies, 1971. 
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the Soviet benefactor has apparently not been 
Dove contemplating annexation of the Mongolian 
ople’s Republic. 
The first attempt to establish an independent 
ue golian state came in 1911, when the Mongols 
ailed themselves of the opportunity afforded by 
ne turmoil of Sun Yat-sen’s revolution to break away 
rom China. But in 1915 Mongolia was forced into a 
meaning tripartite agreement dictated by Russia 
d China. Four years later, while Russia was in the 
iroes of the Bolshevik Revolution, China reoccupied 
ongolia. The area was soon drawn into the Russian 
tivil War and was temporarily occupied by the White 
Russian forces of Baron Ungern von Sternberg. 
ally, a new beginning and nominal independence 
pre achieved with the establishment in July 1921 
the Provisional Revolutionary Mongo! People’s 
overnment (more on this and its change in 1924 
to the Mongolian People’s Republic below) under 
e close guidance and control of Soviet Russia.’ 
china, however, continued to be a potential threat. 
Both the Nationalists and Communists in China 
yaid lip service to the principle of Mongolian auton- 
y, but the behavior of both groups toward Mon- 
ols within China and even toward the MPR itself 
xetrayed a deeper, more traditional desire to absorb 
li Mongol areas into a reunified China. Sun Yat-sen’s 
uomintang (Nationalist Party) at first advocated 
ongolian autonomy; but in fact, from 1921 on no 
inese force was in any position to challenge the 
Soviet-sponsored regime in Outer Mongolia, and the 
ongols living in Inner Mongolia were never able to 
eparate from China and join Outer Mongolia, both 
xecause of economic ties and because of Chinese 
ilitary security considerations. Conversely, Sun’s 
newly-established Chinese Republic lacked the power 
sither to fully integrate Inner Mongolia into its state 
ystem or to protect the Mongol inhabitants of the 
area from predatory Chinese frontier warlords. As 
the years passed, the Chinese republican govern- 
ent in Nanking grew progressively less sensitive to 
ongol interests, while regional forces like those of 
u Tso-yi became more intent upon colonization of 
ongol lands and repression of movements seeking 
separation from or limited autonomy within the 
hinese state. 
Similarly, though Mao Tse-tung and his followers 
ade quite liberal pronouncements regarding Mon- 
301 aspirations for self-determination during the early 


2 See Charlies Bawden, The Modern History of Mongolia, New York, 
aeger, 1968, Chapters 5 and 6. 


years of the Chinese Communist movement and 
through the 1930's, they too displayed an obvious 
reluctance to countenance the loss by China of the 
Mongol areas and continued to regard the MPR as 
a Chinese irredenta—an attitude more befitting 
traditional Chinese imperialists than Marxists. For 
example, in 1936 Mao told Edgar Snow that, once 
the “people’s revolution” was accomplished, Mon- 
golia would of its own free will return to the fold as 
part of a Greater China.’ 

The domination of Outer Mongolia by foreign ele- 
ments, even through the 1920's, was evidenced in 
the country’s trade—domestic and foreign. More 
than half of the region's internal commerce remained 
in Chinese hands. Three-fourths of its foreign trade 
was handled by foreign firms—principally from Eng- 
land, the United States and Germany. Soviet firms 
accounted for only three percent of the total foreign 
trade at this time, but a radical change occurred in 
the 1930’s as the MPR government assumed monop- 
oly control over the total economy and shifted for- 
eign trade relations almost exclusively to the USSR. 
Only in the post-World War || era did Mongolia’s 
foreign trade contacts again take on broader dimen- 
sions and complexity. 

The 1930’s brought a major new external threat 
to the MPR as Japan began to expand on the con- 
tinent. This threat reached its high point with the 
Japanese invasion of 1939 in the region of Khalkhin- 
gol (Nomonkhan), which was repulsed thanks to a 
massive commitment of Soviet forces under the 
command of G. K. Zhukov. The Mongols have for- 
gotten neither the Japanese threat nor their Soviet 
protector. However, during World War Ii, the Soviet 
Union itself formally annexed Tannu Tuva—a part 
of the MPR which had long been under Soviet domi- 
nation—and may even have entertained notions of 
annexing the MPR as a “Soviet republic.”* (Any such 
ideas were apparently forestalled in part by the 
emergence of a strong Communist China and the 
resulting desirability of maintaining a convenient 
buffer state in this region.) 

The end of World War || saw the MPR move toward 
greater international respectability. In a plebiscite 
ordered by the Yalta Conference and held on Octo- 
ber 6, 1945, the Mongols predictably voted in favor 
of continued independence—of course, under the 
protection of the USSR. The Nationalist Chinese, 
—————————— 

3 Edgar Snow, Red Star Over China, New York, Random House, 


1944, p. 96 
4 The author has encountered rumors to ts effect armong certain 


Japanese press sources. 
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Yu. Tsedenbal, First Secretary of the MPRP (Mon- 
golian People’s Revolutionary Party) and Chairman 
of the MPR Council of Ministers, in Moscow on Aug. 
14, 1969, presents the jubilee medal “The 30th An- 
niversary of the Khalkhingol Victory” to Marshal of 
t.:e Soviet Union G. kK. Zhukov, commander of the 
Soviet troops which helped repulse the Japanese in- 
vasion of Mongolia in 1939. 


—TASS photo via Sovfoto. 


who had opposed the plebiscite, now reluctantly 
recognized the MPR (on January 5, 1946). Chiang 
Kai-shek doubtless viewed this concession as a 
sriiall price to pay for Stalin’s continued recognition 
of his own regime at a time when the Nationalist 
government faced a mortal threat from the Chinese 
Communists. However, using a border clash with 
the Mongols at Pei-t’a-shan (Baitagh Bodgo Moun- 
tain) in Sinkiang in 1946 as the pretext, Chiang sent 
no ambassador to Ulan Bator. Then, in 1951, having 
retreated to Taiwan and not wishing to go down in 
history as having given up a piece of territory which 
the Chinese considered part of China, Chiang re- 
scinded the Nationalist recognition of the MPR. For 
their part, the Chinese Communists were quick to 
recognize the MPR and exchange ambassadors 
with Ulan Bator after seizing power on the mainland 
in 1949. However, the People’s Republic of China, 
too, remained unreconciled to Mongolian indepen- 
dence and apparently tried, unsuccessfully, to pres- 
sure Stalin into permitting Chinese reannexation of 


the MPR in return for China’s participation in th 
Korean War.° 

The early postwar period brought two other im- 
portant political developments that contributed indi- 
rectly to Mongolia’s rising international stature. 
These were the sovietization of Eastern Europe and 
the decolonialization of Asia and Africa. In 1950 six 
East European satellites of the USSR recognized 
Mongolia, and in the following decade a number of 
newly-independent nations in the Third World also 
established relations, paving the way for the admis- 
sion of the Mongolian People’s Republic into the 
United Nations in October 1961. 


Launching the Revolution 


Throughout this iong period of struggle to ward 
off successive external threats, the Mongols had also 
had to grapple with massive internal problems. At 
the turn of the century, the Mongol nation was de- 
clining in numbers, its culture was stagnant, the 
chances for political expression seemed nil, and the 
society was fraught with debt and poverty. The in- 
cursions by Russian and Chinese colonizers were 
steadily shrinking the once limitless Mongol base on 
the steppes and threatening the ancient homeland 
of the Khalkhas itself. A first chance for Mongol 
resurgence came in 1911 with the collapse of the 
Manchu Dynasty, but the opportunity was lost be- 
cause of many factors—among them, the lack of 
leadership, unity, and a military force. This first 
“revolution” was swept away by Chinese authority 
in 1919, but the forces of divisiveness and decline 
continued to prevail. 

The successive occupations of Mongolia by China 
and the White Russians during the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution set the stage for Mongolia’s own Communist 
revolution, which was consummated in the years 
1921-24. As Charles Bawden has noted, this revolu- 
tion was an imitation, or by-product, of the Bolshevik 
Revolution and was closely guided and controlled 
from Moscow.* Given the historical setting and the 
limitations of the objective circumstances, it is per- 
haps unrealistic to wish that the Mongolian revolu- 
tion had been very different from what it was, but it 
is tragic that reform forces in Mongolia were never 
permitted to work out their own destiny without the 


5M. P. Haggard, ‘‘Mongolia: The First Communist State in Asia,” 

in Robert A. Scalapino, Ed., The Communist Revolution in Asia, 

2nd rev. ed., Englewood-Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 1969, p. 109. 
6 Bawden, op. cit., p. 139. 
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feat cost of Soviet-inspired manipulations, purges 
nd counterpurges. 

The heroes of the 1921 revolution were Sukhe 
ator and Choibalsan. Both men were of humble 
kground, but—among a largely illiterate people 
-both had some education and, more important, 
so spoke Russian well—a factor which suited them 
or their role in giving birth to a “people’s republic” 
der the aegis of Soviet Russia. A fervent national- 
3t distressed with the chaos and misery he saw 
mong his people, Sukhe Bator had earlier gathered 
bout him a small party of fellow ex-soldiers. Choi- 
alsan, also a Mongolian patriot, was a dedicated 
arxist who had himself organized a revolutionary 
oup of alienated civilians and former officials and 
3uddhist lamas. Encouraged by the triumph of the 
Bolsheviks in Russia, these two—still in their twen- 
jes—decided in January 1920 to bring together the 
everal dozen Khalkha Mongols of their two groups 
d form a new “People’s Party of Outer Mongolia.” 
his was the kernel of the Mongolian People’s Revo- 
tionary Party, which itself held a founding congress 
March 1921 just across the border in Kiatkha, 
siberia—a site dictated by the woeful lack of sup- 
»ort for a revolutionary movement within Mongoiia 
t the time. The movement suffered also from inade- 
uate finances and the absence of an armed force 
ith which to promote its revolutionary cause, and 

appeared doomed to failure. However, it was 
escued by the dispatch of Comintern advisers and 
Soviet Red Army units which helped the MPRP 
Xccupy Urga (now Ulan Bator) and set up a Provi- 
ional Revolutionary Mongol People’s Government in 
uly 1921. 


Communizing the Revolution 


In its early years of precarious existence, the new 
nation was administered by a provisional coalition 
Zovernment (it was only in 1924 that the nation 
adopted its present title—the Mongolian People’s Re- 
oublic) that combined the revolutionaries and vari- 
dus former nobles and lamas, with the Jebtsun- 
damba “Living Buddha” as a figurehead ruler. The 
uling MPRP in these early years lacked popular 
support, had but a narrow base in outlying areas, 
and was weakened by internal divisions. Throughout 
he 1920's power struggles and personality conflicts 
swirled about a major division which pitted left-wing 
adicals, who favored a firm Soviet alliance and a 


ore radical socialism, against more moderate to 
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conservative right-wing leadership, who wanted true 
autonomy, gradual reform, and territorial expansion 
to realize the ideal of a Pan-Mongolia. 

Not surprisingly, the dominant force or motivation 
in these early years was nationalism, but to combat 
this trend, Soviet state security agents and Comin- 
tern personnel allied themselves with the radical 
young party members. By the late 1920's, when the 
latter group felt sufficiently secure, it began to purge 
its opponents from the party ranks. Blood purges 
were indeed successful in communizing Mongolian 
politics over the next two decades. By 1939 the only 
surviving member of the original MPRP Presidium 
and Secretariat was Choibalsan, who ruled Mongolia 
in a distinctly Stalinist style marked by additional 
bloody purges and a Choibalsan “personality cult.” 

As it Sovietized intraparty relations, the MPRP 
also launched an ambitious experiment of social and 
economic engineering designed to transform the so- 
ciety and culture—indeed, the whole nation— into a 
Soviet-style Marxist state. The first step was to abol- 
ish hereditary privileges, and the party soon stripped 
the old quasi-feudal nobility of its wealth, status and 
power. Next came a more direct attack upon the 
clergy of the Lamaist Church, which controlled large 
holdings of land and livestock and had kept large 
segments of the population in virtual servitude. Dur- 
ing the 1930’s, the MPRP forcibly crushed the 
Church—at a heavy cost of lives, administrative re- 
sources, and even economic production—to a point 
where it was unlikely ever to make a comeback. The 
attack on the Church coincided with the forced col- 
lectivization of the nomadic herdsmen, and both 
campaigns created such tensions and reactions that 
the regime felt constrained to moderate collectiviza- 
tion in the early 1930’s and to proceed toward “so- 
cialism” in a more gradual manner. 

Throughout the prewar period, the shadow of the 
Soviet Union stretched long over Mongolia, into vir- 
tually every corner of Mongolian life. There was a 
strong and continuing Soviet presence in the MPR— 
economic and military advisors and various political 
agents from the Comintern. Thousands of Mongol- 
ians, in turn, received specialized education in the 
USSR, and Russian became the second language of 
the MPR. Moscow’s influence was most evident in 
Mongolia’s formal institutions—political, social, and 
economic—and in the material culture of the so- 
ciety. In the areas of attitudes and values, the Mon- 
gols proved more resilient, retaining a strong sense 
of national identity despite an almost total reliance 
on the USSR for support and aid. However, it was 
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only after World War II that changing domestic and 
international conditions afforded the Mongols a mod- 
estly expanded arena for expression of this latent 
national pride. 


A Period of Consolidation 


The postwar period has seen significant solidifica- 
tion of Mongolia’s position at home and abroad. In 
particular, the death of Choibalsan in 1952 brought 
subtle but important shifts in Mongolian policies as 
a new generation of leadership emerged—symbol- 
ized by Tsedenbal, who replaced Choibalsan as head 
of the MPRP. In all areas, the new party chief has 
pursued policies which, while carefully designed not 
to unsettle relations with the Soviet Union, have 
been successful in enabling the MPR to assume a 
somewhat more independent posture in world affairs 
while consolidating political control and fostering 
economic growth at home. 

To be sure, Mongolia under Tsedenbal has con- 
tinued to be spiritually and militarily dependent on 
Moscow and to follow the Soviet lead in most inter- 
national matters. This has been evidenced by Ulan 
Bator’s dutiful echoing of Soviet reactions to the 
Hungarian and Czechoslovak revolutions and the 
problem of Yugoslavia, as well as by its support of 
Soviet policy vis-a-vis China and Viet Nam. Even on 
So sensitive an issue as the fate of the MPR— spe- 
cifically, when Mao Tse-tung made disparaging state- 
ments regarding Mongolia’s statehood to visiting 
Japanese in July 1965’—the Mongols apparently 
waited to take their cue from Moscow. The Chinese 
Statements were condemned first in Moscow’s 
Pravda on September 2 and assailed only four days 
later in the MPR state newspaper Unen. 

However, in the period 1952-58, Ulan Bator 
Clearly enjoyed the benefits of being courted by both 
Peking and Moscow. Capitalizing on Mongolian dis- 
Satisfaction concerning trade relations with the 
USSR (see below), the People’s Republic of China 
eS? ee ee A oe ee 

7 William Heaton, ‘‘Mongolia: Looking Forward at 50,” Asian 
Survey (Berkeley), January 1972, p. 76. 

8 After Choibalsan’s death in 1952, Tsedenbal was apparently 
unable to assume total power immediately. A faction led by D. Damba 
dominated politics until mid-1958 when a change of power came. 
Damba was then accused—without convincing evidence—of being 
pro-Chinese. It seems that he favored a less radical policy of 
Change and opposed the high degree of Soviet influence. See 
“Plenary Session of Central Committee of Mongolian People’s 
Revolutionary Party,’”’ Pravda (Moscow), as translated in The Current 


Digest of the Soviet Press (New York), April 29, 1959, p. 21. 
° Peking broadcasts monitored in Tokyo in recent years are replete 
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sent thousands of Chinese to help in Mongolia’s eco-§ 
nomic development projects. (It may alsu pe that 
elements in Mongolia were somewhat symbathoa 
to Mao’s Stalinist dissatisfaction with the “revision- 
ist” policies of Soviet Party First Secretary Khrus 
shchev.*) This Sino-Mongolian flirtation came to an 


end when the widening Sino-Soviet rift forced Tseden-§ 


bal to take sides and hew more closely to the line of 
his Soviet patrons. China now began to accuse the 
Soviet Union of “socialist imperialism” in Mongolia 
through both economic exploitation and the station- 
ing of Russian troops on Mongolian soil,’ charges 
which were echoed by China’s ally, Albania.”° In turn, 
the Russians have beamed into China’s Mongolian 
area Mongol-language broadcasts, expressing Soviet 
sympathy with Mongols who are losing their lands” 
and cultural identity, and encouraging the organiza- 
tion within China of subversive Mongol secret socie- 
ties—the traditional duguilang."' Diplomatic con- | 
tacts between Ulan Bator and Peking virtually ceased | 
during the height of the Chinese Cultural Revolution | 
in 1967-68 but have since been restored. Neverthe- | 
less, Mongolia remains mindful of the Chinese threat. . 
The unusually demonstrative commemoration of the | 
30th anniversary of the Battle of Khalkhingol, which | 
the author witnessed during a 1969 visit to the area, 
was Clearly designed by Mongolia to remind Peking | 
that the Japanese had failed in their invasion and | 
that any similar attempts would meet the same fate. 


This resolve is buttressed by a continuing Soviet | 


military presence in the MPR, a support which the 
Mongols naturally highly value. The Soviet-Mongolian | 
Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Assist- 
ance, which was signed on January 15, 1966, spe- 
cifically promises “all necessary measures, including 
military steps,” in the event of an attack on the MPR 
by a third country.” For its part, of course, Moscow 
views the right to station troops in Mongolia, within 
close air-striking range of Peking, as a valuable asset | 
to the security of the USSR. 

Yet Mongolia is probably not as important in So- 
viet geopolitical considerations as, say, the Commu- 


with such references. See for example, Hohehot regional broadcast 
for March 16, 1969, or Peking NCNA (New China News Agency) 
broadcast for May 13, 1969. 

10 See for example, Tirana’s international broadcast in English of 
July 10, 1969, or its domestic broadcast of Aug. 15, 1969. 

11 Mongolian-language broadcasts of Radio Peace and Progress, 
originating in the USSR and monitored in the West, have from time 
to time made suggestions to this effect. 

12 For the text of this treaty, see Pravda, Jan. 18, 1966; see also 
R. C. Pradhan, ‘‘The Soviet-Mongolian Treaty of Friendship, 
Cooperation and Mutual Assistance,” Eastern World (London), 
November-December 1966, pp. 15-16. 
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nist states of Eastern Europe. The thought has been 
expressed—and it may perhaps trouble the Mon- 
gols—that the independence of the MPR may be 
jeopardized by a Soviet desire to relieve present ten- 
Sions in Sino-Soviet relations in order to be in a better 
position to confront the United States, to offset Pres- 
ident Nixon’s rapprochement with Peking, and to 
pursue more fundamental Soviet interests in Europe 
and the Middle East. In this view, the Soviet leaders 
might eventually be willing to relinquish their hold 
on the MPR in China’s favor as a price for a broad 
accommodation with Peking and Chinese conces- 
sions with respect to disputed border areas such as 
the Amur River region, which is seen as having much 
greater strategic importance for the USSR.” How- 
ever, this whole proposition does not accord with 
past Soviet behavior in either Europe or Asia. The 
balance of power between the Soviet Union and 
China remains heavily weighted on the Soviet side, 
and Moscow—unless forced by circumstances be- 
yond its control—has never been willing to allow any 
weakening of its peripheral defenses or its own bloc 
of socialist states. There seems to be no compelling 
reason why it would do so in the case of Mongolia. 


WBroadening International Contacts 


a ©6Yet, to have their fate so heavily dependent on 
the support of one nation must be agonizing at times 
to the Mongols. This feeling has doubtless motivated 
the MPR, particularly under Tsedenbal, to broaden 
the scope of its international contacts, both diplo- 
matic and commercial. A major achievement of this 
policy was the admission of Mongolia to the United 
Nations on October 20, 1961. Once admitted, the 
MPR has actively participated in such UN agencies 
as UNESCO, the World Health Organization, and the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, and 
is obviously proud of her new world stature. The 
quest for greater legitimacy and security has also 
olayed a part in Mongolia’s interest in establishing 
relations with Japan and with the United States. The 
Mongols were particularly pleased when Japan, MOov- 
ing toward a more independent Far Eastern policy, 
recognized the MPR (on February 19, 1972). Ulan 
Bator had removed one obstacle to this step in April 
1967 by renouncing demands for war reparations 


13 The possibility of such a trade-off was noted, for exampre 


py Robert A. Rupen in 1964. See his “How the 
Republic is Really Ruled—Russian Influence, 
Hong Kong), May 15, 1964, p. 6 
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Missiles— 
Mongolia by the USSR 
observance of the 50th anniversary of the MPR in 
Ulan Bator’s main square. Sukhe Bator and Choibal 
san are enshrined in the mausoleum at the center 


a portion of the military support provided 
on display during the 1971 
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from Japan. (As it is, many of the buildings in the 
Mongolian capitol city today were constructed Dy 
Japanese prisoners after World War Il.)" 

Establishment of Mongolian-US has | 
| proved elusive. The matter was discussed in 1961 
by representatives of the two countries in Moscow 
to no avail, and by the mid-1960’s the increasing US 
involvement in Viet Nam antagonized the 
Communist nations as to further reduce the pros 
pects for relations between Ulan 
ington. Nevertheless, the US was apparently on the 
verge of recognizing the MPR in 1969 but was « 
terred from doing so by objections from the Chinese 
Nationalist government on Taiwan.” Now that Presi- 
dent Nixon has visited Peking and Moscow, is con 
ceivable that the United States may fina 
establish a tie with Ulan Bator. 

In seeking to broaden their international contacts 
the Mongols have been careful to reassure the Krem 
lin of their loyalty by faithfully echoing Moscow's 
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policy pronouncements—often repeated verbatim 
from Pravda. Such a simple reiteration of the Soviet 
line is perhaps a subtle way to escape having to 
formulate independent statements that might go 
against the Mongolian conscience. In some few in- 
stances, however, the MPR has taken an openly in- 
dependent stance, as when it insisted—despite 
objections from Communist-bloc colleagues—on in- 
viting certain Western delegates to the Second Con- 
gress of Mongolists, held in Ulan Bator in Septem- 
ber 1970. 

In the realm of foreign trade, too, Mongolia has 
not been insensitive to the dangers of excessive reli- 
ance on one country. There has been some feeling 
that the Soviet Union may have exploited Mongolia 
at times by underpaying for Mongolian raw materials 
while overcharging for Soviet manufactured goods. 
Perhaps in an attempt to assuage such feelings, the 
Soviet Union has on several occasions improved 
Mongolia’s terms of trade and payment vis-a-vis the 
USSR." On its part, Mongolia has made a conscious 
effort to diversify its commercial ties in expanding 
total foreign trade some sixfold since World War ll. 
During the latter half of the 1950’s, the People’s 
Republic of China became Mongolia’s second most 
important trading partner, accounting for 18 percent 
of total volume in 1960. This trend was abruptly re- 
versed in 1961, however, as a result of the Sino- 
Soviet split. In the following year, Mongolia joined 
Comecon (the Soviet-led Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance), and at present the Comecon 
member-states account for upwards of 95 percent 
of total Mongolian foreign trade; in the process, the 
MPR has been able to reduce the Soviet share (to 
some 60 percent in 1966).’’ Mongolia’s trade with 
countries outside the Soviet orbit is still quite mar- 
ginal but is expanding. After President Tito’s visit to 
Mongolia in 1968, MPR trade with Yugoslavia began 
to increase. Japanese trade has also been on an up- 
swing that will doubtless accelerate as a result of 
the establishment of diplomatic relations this year. 

The trade relationship with Comecon has also 
brought with it considerable foreign assistance to 
Mongolia’s economic development in the last dec- 
ade. Czechoslovakia, now the MPR’s second most 
important trading partner, has contributed equip- 


1€ On trade and aid relations between the USSR and Mongolia, see 
Joe Hart, ‘‘Mongolia: 20th Year of Economic Planning,” Asian Survey, 
January 1968, pp. 21-28; also Area Handbook for Mongolia, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1970, pp. 370-72. 

17 50 Years of the MPR: Statistical Collection (in English and 
Russian), Ulan Baatar [sic], Central Statistical Board under the 
Council of Ministers of the MPR, 1971, p. 207, and Hart, Joc. cit., p. 27. 


A cement works with a 100,000-ton annual capacity, 
constructed at Darkhan with the assistance of the 
Czechoslovak People’s Republic. 
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ment for hospitals and the manufacture of pharma- | 
ceuticals, cement, leather, and shoes. East Germany, | 
which comes next in terms of trade and assistance, | 
has supplied diesel equipment, sewing machines | 
and textile machinery. Hungary has furnished equip- 
ment for drilling oil and water wells; and Poland has } 
set up plants for roofing, brick production and meat | 
processing. | 


Communism Mongol-Style 


Turning to the domestic scene, one finds that the | 
MPR under Tsedenbal has advanced a long way 
toward becoming a tightly integrated political sys- | 
tem. The MPRP, whose membership comprises about | 
four percent of a total population of 1.3 million per- 
sons, continues to maintain its totalitarian political | 
monopoly through control of education, communica- } 
tions, and employment opportunities. The bulk of | 
the population is well organized in the usual group- 
ings of youth, women, and labor, which are clearly | 
designed to mobilize their members in support of | 
State policies rather than to afford them a means of 
expressing their own aspirations and demands. The 
effectiveness of these mechanisms is enhanced by 
the fact that the Mongols, now passing through a 
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‘& cess not unlike that witnessed in the early post- 
solonial statehood of many other nations of Asia 
d Africa, are deeply aware of a glorious historical 
st and are naturally disposed to identify intensely 
with the current nation-building effort. While there 
is been no democratization of politics, the coupling 
of a centralized governmental apparatus with an in- 

ted national economy and great advances in 
education and communications has meant that a 
large percentage of the population participates in the 
| power structure, probably a higher percentage than 
in any other Communist state. 

A modest liberalization occurred within the ruling 
MPRP in the years after Choibalsan’s death. as the 
old military elite gave way to a new elite of techno- 
cratic civilian administrators. Tsedenbal, himself an 
economic specialist, symbolizes this generational 
shift. He was able to accomplish a cautious “de- 
Choibalsanization” of the party, and—like Khrush- 
chev in the Soviet “destalinization” drive—he did it 
without resorting to the physical liquidations which 
had characterized the earlier purges of the 1930's 
and 1940's. There were additional demotions and 
dismissals in the early 1960's, apparently designed 
to eliminate comrades with “nationalistic” leanings 
likely to displease the USSR. 

Mongolia entered the postwar world with consid- 
erable unfinished business in the matter of com- 
‘munizing the economy. Still outstanding was the 
completion of the painful process of collectivizing 
Mongolia’s nomads into state farms and coopera- 
tives. As noted above, collectivization after the So- 
viet model began in the 1930’s but was slowed 
down and generally moderated when the nomads 
rebelled and slaughtered their livestock. However, 
Choibalsan and, after him, Tsedenbal pushed ahead 

ith this process after the Second World War. By 
1960, an estimated 95 percent of all Mongolian 
ouseholds belonged to some form of cooperative 
institution.** 

Because of the difficulties involved in trying to 

ollectivize a nomadic society, Mongolia was slow 
ito adopt Soviet-style economic planning. It was only 
in 1948 that the state initiated the first of a series 
of five-year economic plans, aimed at developing a 
ixed industrial and agrarian economy. The speed 
at which this process could proceed has been largely 
determined by two factors: the rate at which capital 
esources could be drawn from Mongolia’s Commu- 
ist allies; and second, the rate at which the pastoral 


48 See Bawden, op. cit., pp. 395-404. 


economy could be rationalized. As noted above, the 
USSR and other Comecon states have contributed 
Significantly to Mongolia’s economic development. 
However, such aid could only be effectively absorbed 
to the extent that Mongolia succeeded in its experi- 
ment—unique among Communist states—in evolv- 
ing from a pastoral-nomadic to an industrialized so- 
ciety. Along the way, the MPR has had to come to 
grips with the intermediate stage of agricultural de- 
velopment. 


Modernizing the Agrarian Base 


A concern for the development of agriculture is 
common to all Communist economies, but Mongolia 
is unique in beginning almost from scratch in this 
area, sO important for a self-reliant nation. Even 
those people little acquainted with Mongolia are 
aware of its vast steppes, the desert-like Gobi, and 
the harsh climate. Of the total land area of the MPR 
—385.5 million acres—a little over one percent is 
Suitable for the production of hay or fodder. The 
greatest problem is the lack of water, and the intro- 
duction of irrigation would greatly increase the po- 
tential farming acreage. By devoting ninety percent 
of the cultivated land to grain, the Mongols—remark- 
ably—have achieved self-sufficiency in grain and 
foodstuffs during the last decade. However, geogra- 
phy, climate and soil conditions guarantee that crop 
farming will never become a predominant element 
in the Mongolian economy as it has in the economies 
of China, the Soviet Union, and various other social- 
ist countries. 

Instead, Mongolia must continue to concentrate 
on the production of livestock and of such livestock- 
related commodities as meat, leather and wool, 
which together currently account for 90 percent of 
total MPR exports. Clearly this sector represents 
Mongolia’s specialized role in the international divi- 
sion of labor among the Communist states. It was no 
accident that a principal topic of discussion during 
Tsedenbal’s visit to Moscow in late 1970 was coordi- 
nation of Soviet and Mongolian agricultural plans 
for 1971-75." Planners in Ulan Bator have launched 
a program to process more of the country’s livestock 
products in advance of export in an attempt to 
escape from the disadvantageous foreign-trade pat- 
tern of exporting raw materials exclusively while im- 
porting large amounts of consumer goods. 


19 Soviet Union (Moscow), No. 1, 1971, p. 2 
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Improvements on traditional animal husbandry— 
characterized by nomadism and year-round grazing 
—are essential if livestock output is not to stagnate 
at current levels. The customary methods leave 
herds vulnerable to the ravages of the severe Mon- 
gol winters, resulting in high losses of livestock. As 
a result, the country has begun to switch from the 
traditional migratory pattern to a mixed grazing- 
corral technique in which animals remain on the 
range all year but are afforded enclosures and feed 
to tide them over the winter. The complementary 
effort to establish a permanent fodder base is obvi- 
ously critical to the success of the endeavor. 

Besides problems of rationalizing rural produc- 
tion, Mongolia faces a severe manpower problem. 
Although its population has doubled in the last 50 
years, the area is still distressingly underpopulated, 
with a density of approximately two persons per 
square mile. The spatial distribution of the popula- 
tion is another problem as rapid urbanization de- 
nudes the countryside of workers—nearly 25 per- 
cent of the total population is found in Ulan Bator 
alone. There is also a serious age imbalance, with 
more than half the society younger than 18 years of 


Electricity and modern communications—the party daily Unen—enter the life of a Mongolian herder. 
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age. Looking to the future, it should be noted that 
families are fairly large; several tens of thousands of 
mothers have been granted awards for having given 
birth to five or more children. At the same time, 
Mongolian mothers have also been heavily recruited 
into employment to alleviate the manpower crisis. 
The unfortunate result has been to leave children 
long hours without proper supervision, which has in 
turn led inevitably to broken homes, juvenile delin- 
quency, and alcoholism in urban areas. 

As Mongolia’s traditional nomadic life style gives 
way to a more sophisticated and complex modern 
culture, the society remains unusually unified. The 
population is relatively homogeneous and free of 
minority problems. Those Chinese who dwell in the 
MPR have been basically assimilated; Russians are 
not settling permanently in Mongolia; and the 
Kazakhs—the largest single minority—have not 
been a source of instability. The core of Mongol cul- 
ture today is the language, which is amazingly free 
of words borrowed from other languages—despite 
the politically-motivated adoption of the Cyrillic 
script some three decades ago. Mongol presses put 
out a literature which is increasing in quantity and 
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quality. Writers and editors have met the challenge 
of expanding the vocabulary by coining neologisms 
om traditional roots and terms. Cultural policy still 
generally demands that literature and art serve the 
State and that intellectuals hew to established Marx- 
ist dogma. But a few courageous scholars have 
shown initiative and creativity; indeed, the partial 
relaxation of party controls in recent years has pro- 
duced “lapses” from orthodoxy that would have 
meant death in former years. 


Growing Sense of Identity 


Marxist materialism has also softened sufficiently 
© permit the recruitment of young acolytes at Ulan 
Bator’s Ganden Temple for training as lamas—a 
gesture to Mongolia’s cultural past. This action is 
perhaps symptomatic of another important—if dif- 
use and elusive—element in contemporary Mon- 
golian culture: an irrepressible patriotism. Wherever 
ongols are found today—at home or abroad—tthey 
ook to the Mongolian People’s Republic as the focal 
point of their identity as a people. It is ironic that this 
considerable nationalism is a constant source of em- 
barrassment to the leaders in Ulan Bator, who feel 
constrained to condemn such attitudes in the name 
lof “proletarian internationalism’—/.e., allegiance to 
he Soviet bloc. Submission to Soviet leadership and 
Jan almost overwhelming Soviet cultural influence 

ust be particularly galling to nationalistic Mongols. 
WRussian is the second language of the MPR, and 
any Mongol specialists have been trained at Soviet 
niversities. Yet, in conversations with Mongol stu- 
#dents in the USSR, one is impressed that they are 
| ery conscious of their own national identity. Al- 
Though the world has been filtered to them through 
Soviet glasses, they have begun to break out of their 


solation. A new sophistication is growing, and inde- 
pendent judgments are being made—even if it is 
#00 early for such views to be published or reflected 
| n policy. 
1 In sum, the Mongols have more and more taken 
. ‘heir affairs into their own hands and control their 
land to a greater degree than at any time in the past 
Three centuries. Their broadening trade and diplo- 
atic contacts serve to give Mongolia new prestige 


| 
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and to reinforce the strength of what has been its 
real salvation—its role as a buffer state between 
two estranged giants. Its improving stature on the 
world political scene—highlighted by admission to 
the United Nations and by the expanding list of na- 
tions which recognize it—makes it unlikely that 
Mongolia will become the victim of an aggressive 
“socialist imperialism” on the part of either the 
USSR or the Chinese People’s Republic. To further 
guard its flanks, the MPR has entered into relations 
with Japan and is known to favor establishment of 
relations with the United States. 

Romantics may bemoan the disappearance of the 
unique nomadic style of Mongol life, but, as Bawden 
notes, it was anachronistic and not well adapted to 
the preservation of the race in the modern world. Im- 
provements in education and hygiene and the adop- 
tion of new forms of social, economic and political 
life now assure the Mongols—once in danger of be- 
coming a lost nation—of survival. The country has 
attained a self-sufficiency in foodstuffs that is rare 
in today’s Asia, although material progress still suf- 
fers from underpopulation, a shortage of technically 
trained manpower, and the drag of an inflated party 
and state bureaucracy. 

Many of the obstacles to further Mongo! progress 
toward genuine autonomy flow from the Soviet tie, 
but it is difficult to see a viable alternative. One need 
only look at the forced Chinese resettlement and 
creation of people’s communes that is swallowing up 
even larger numbers of Mongols in Chinese Inner 
Mongolia to realize that the Mongols in Ulan Bator 
can ill-afford to be non-committal. The price for So- 
viet support has been the adoption of an ethos which 
is a Soviet creation and which has forced a traumatic 
break with traditional Mongol spiritual roots in Tibet 
and commercial-cultural contacts in China. 

While the political fate of Mongolia remains in- 
extricably enmeshed in the great imponderables of 
the Sino-Soviet relationship, such factors as histori- 
cal predispositions, economic ties, and the balance 
of population appear likely to incline the Mongolian 
People’s Republic toward the USSR far into the 
future. Nevertheless, the Mongols can be expected 
to continue to be Mongols first and Soviet sympa- 
thizers only as a matter of expediency. 
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CHILE: 


Two Years of Popular Unity”’ 


By Paul E. Sigmund 


wo years ago this past September, Salvador 
Allende won a Surprise victory in the Chilean 
presidential eelctions as the candidate of a 
“Popular Unity” coalition that allied the traditional 
Marxist parties, the Communists and the Socialists 
(Allende’s party), with various non-Marxist elements 
in favor of fundamental changes in Chilean society.’ 
The essence of Allende’s campaign posture was a 
promise to create a socialist, libertarian, and plural- 
ist state—to carry out a social and economic revolu- 
tion while at the same time preserving Chile’s tradi- 
tion of respect for legality and dedication to personal 
freedom. 

Critics of Allende from both left and right insisted 
that it would be impossible for him to live up to his 
commitment to both these goals. They maintained 
that either a new social and economic order would 
be established at the price of Chilean constitutional 
democracy, or that traditional legal and institutional 
norms would prevail and the Allende regime would 
end up being one more reformist government mak- 
ing incremental changes but not altering the basic 
structure of Chilean social and economic life. 

After two years in office, Allende seems to have 
confounded his critics on both sides. He has made 
petite a Mihaela PPS ee) ds tal de 

‘In addition to the Communists and the Socialists, the “Unidad 
Popular” coalition included the main body of the Radical Party, which 
traditionally gets support from the reform-minded sectors of the 
middle class; the MAPU (Movimiento de Accién Popular Unido), a 
group of left-wing Catholics which had split off from Chile’s largest 
party, the Christian Democrats, in 1969; the tiny Social Democratic 


Party; and the API (Accién Popular Independiente), the personal 
organization of a wealthy left-wing politician. 


SE Ec ae Sa eal ere SA 
Mr. Sigmund is Professor of Politics at Princeton 
University and the author of, among other works, 
Models of Political Change in Latin America, 1970, 
and The Ideologies of the Developing Nations (2nd 
rev. ed., 1972). 


important changes in the direction of state control 
of the Chilean economy and a more equalitarian dis- 
tribution of income—and he has also preserved a 
basically free Chilean society. The course he has 
pursued has caused complex repercussions, winning 
him a massive increase in public support during his 
first year in office but getting him into deep political 
trouble in his second. 

This “boom-and-bust” cycle in popular support for 
a Chilean president is no new political phenom- 
enon. The last three presidents of Chile, Carlos 
Ibanez (1952-58), Jorge Alessandri (1958-64), and 
Eduardo Frei (1964-70), although they could not be 
more different from one another and from Allende 
in their political views, all enjoyed a great initial 
upsurge of popular enthusiasm, only to face a 
marked erosion of support for their parties and poli- 
cies during the last part of their six-year terms of 
office. In each case, the cause was the same: the 
fragile Chilean economy could not resist the inflation- 
ary pressures produced by the demands of an in- 
creasingly politicized electorate, as the chief execu- 
tive’s programs were blocked or watered down by a 
hostile or critical Congress. The political capital built 
up by the president’s initial electoral success was 
devalued, like the Chilean currency, through succes- 
sive defeats in congressional and municipal elections 
and in frequent by-elections (treated as national 
plebiscites in a country where elections are second 
only to soccer as a favorite sport).? In the case of all 
three past administrations, an acute downward cycle 
developed as a rising inflation rate and declining 
electoral support for the president’s party or coali- 
tion mutually reinforced each other, so that by the 


2 In Chile, which has a bicameral Congress, elections for all seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies and for half the seats in the Senate are 
held every four years, never coinciding with the presidential election; 
quadrennial municipal elections are also fought on national issues 
midway between congressional elections. 
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end of the president’s six-year term the perennially 
dissatisfied Chilean elector was ready to turn to an- 
other political and economic formula for salvation. 

The same pattern seems to be repeating itself in 
the case of the Allende regime—but with several 
differences. In the first place, the timing of the cycle 
has been considerably speeded up. Instead of the 
pattern of three years of success followed by three 
years of relative failure, which characterized the 
Alessandri and Frei administrations, Allende’s bril- 
liant first year in office has been followed by a dismal 
and increasingly disastrous second year—raising 
questions about what is likely to occur during the 
remaining four years of his presidential term. In the 
second place, unlike previous regimes, this govern- 
ment has faced a threat from extremists on both the 
left and the right—in the former case including some 
members of Allende’s own Popular Unity (Unidad 
Popular) coalition, who call for a violent overthrow 
of the Chilean system. In the clash of opposing 
ideologies, the impact and intensity of political con- 
flict has escalated, making the stakes much higher 
than they have been in the past. The question for the 
future is whether the present quasi-stalemate (what 
the Chileans call e/ empate politico—the “political 
draw”) in electoral strength, political power, and 
physical force can be maintained indefinitely through 
the skill for political compromise developed over al- 
most a century and a half of Chilean constitutional- 
ism, or whether the brinkmanship being practiced by 
both sides today will ultimately lead the system over 
the precipice. If, as this writer believes, the system 
does survive, what effect will the increasing difficul- 
ties of Chile’s so-called “second model” of demo- 
cratic Marxist socialism have upon other developing 
countries searching for a formula which combines 
political freedom, economic development, and social 
justice? 


The Statute of Democratic Guarantees 


The current political stalemate has its roots in the 
circumstances that surrounded Allende’s accession to 
power. It will be recalled that he won the presiden- 
tial election by only 39,000 votes in a three-way con- 
test with Jorge Alessandri, candidate of the right, 
and Radomiro Tomic, the Christian Democratic 
standard-bearer. Of the total vote, 36.3 percent 
went to Allende, a drop from the 39 percent which 
he had received in the 1964 presidential election; 
the fact that it was a three-way contest is what gave 


him his margin of victory. (The Communists later 
took credit for engineering the split in the anti- 
Allende forces by encouraging Tomic to seek their 
support for his candidacy, thereby alienating the 
right and ensuring that it would run its own candi- 
date.’ Had he been able to run again, the outgoing 
Christian Democratic president, Eduardo Frei, might 
have attracted the support of the right, as he had in 
1964; however, Chile’s constitution prohibits the 
chief executive from serving two terms in a row.) 

Although he had won the largest share of the vote, 
Allende had still not been elected president, for the 
Chilean constitution stipulates that if no candidate 
receives an absolute majority, the Congress must de- 
cide between the two top-ranking candidates 50 days 
after the popular election. In the past, it had been 
customary for the Congress to confirm the frontrun- 
ner’s election, but the prospect of an impending 
Marxist-backed social revolution on two months’ no- 
tice produced a series of complicated maneuvers to 
influence the outcome of the Congressional vote. 
Shortly after the election, Alessandri, who was the 
runner-up, made a public statement in which he 
offered to resign from the presidency in the event 
that the Congress elected him, thus paving the way 
for new elections in which Frei would be eligible to 
run with both Christian Democratic and rightist sup- 
port. Allende’s response was to threaten a general 
strike and civil war if his victory was taken away 
from him.* 

The Christian Democrats, still the largest party in 
Chile despite their declining electoral percentages, 
were the decisive group in this situation; they re- 
jected the Alessandri offer and agreed to vote for 
Allende on condition that he support a series of 
amendments to the Constitution in the form of a 
Statute of Democratic Guarantees specifically pro- 
tecting freedom of expression, of party organization, 
of the judiciary, and of the mass media; pluralism in 
education; and the independence of the armed 
forces. After extended negotiations Allende accepted 


3 See the confidential report by the Political Commission of the 
Communist Party of Chile reproduced in E/ Mercurio (Santiago), 
Feb. 3, 1972, p. 1, and E/ Siglo (Santiago), Feb. 8, 1972, p. 4 

4+in @ speech at a mass rally on Septernber 13, Allende said: 
“Those who are insanely trying to provoke such 2 situation 
should know that the whole country will stop, that there will not be 
a company, an industry, a workshop, a school, 4 Nospital, or a farm 
that functions—as a first demonstration of our strengtn.” (é) 
Mercurio, Sept. 14, 1970, p. 24). Tne examples of the Spanish civil 
war, la violencia in Colombia, and Chile's own civil conflict in 1891 
were also cited by the president of the Crvistian Democratic Party 
(POC) when it Gebeted whether or not to support Allende in the 
Congressiona! vote. See Ercilia (Santiago), Oct 7-13, 1970, po. 9. 
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the Statute, rejecting only a provision that would 
have divested the president of the power to decide 
on promotions in the armed forces. 

Neither behind-the-scenes efforts reportedly made 
by foreign business interests, nor a plot by right- 
wing extremists which culminated in the assassina- 
tion of Army Commander-in-Chief René Schneider on 
October 22, prevented the Congress from electing 
Allende president on October 24, 1970. On Novem- 
ber 3, he was formally inaugurated and, although a 
Marxist and a Freemason, attended the traditional 
Te Deum service in the Santiago cathedral celebrat- 
ing his installation. He had sought power as a self- 
proclaimed Marxist dedicated to revolutionary 
changes in the social and economic system—and 
he had won because he had agreed to carry out those 
changes through the existing Chilean legal and con- 
stitutional system, respecting the established rules 
of the political game. His promises were based on 
confidence that once his Popular Unity coalition 
came to power and governed on behalf of the work- 
ers, peasants, and slum-dwellers, they would re- 
spond by giving his government their vote. 

Allende also knew that he was compelled to re- 
spect legal procedures because otherwise the oppo- 
sition might be able to persuade the armed forces 
to intervene and overthrow his regime in the name 
of constitutionalism. Conversely, the opposition—in- 
cluding both the rightist National Party and the 
center-left Christian Democrats—knew that if they 
made any effort to resort to extraconstitutional 
measures, the Marxist parties could probably deliver 
on Allende’s threat to cause economic chaos and 
civil war—a threat which was more meaningful to 
Chileans because of the precedent of the brief but 
bloody civil conflict of 1891.° Thus, ideology, politics, 
and a calculation of physical force on both sides 
combined to produce a mutual decision to abide by 
the rules of the existing political system, an agree- 
ment reinforced and made specific through the Stat- 
ute of Democratic Guarantees. 

Allende’s belief that his regime would prosper 
electorally was asserted at a mass rally following 
his inauguration. He quoted a statement of Friedrich 
Engels referring to the possibility of 


. . . peaceful evolution from the old society to the 
new in countries where the representatives of the 


a eens 

> In 1891 a constitutional conflict between President José Manuel 
Balmaceda and the Chilean Congress led to a civil war which 
culminated in the suicide of Balmaceda and the establishment of 
parliamentary supremacy until 1925. 


people have all power and, in accord with the consti- 
tution, can do what they desire when they have the 
majority of the nation behind them. 


He then declared: 


This is our Chile. Here at last the anticipation of | 


Engels is fulfilled. 


Promising the destruction of the monopolies and the 
latifundia, a reform of the tax system, the national- 
ization of banking and credit, and a takeover of for- 
eign-owned industries and mines, he avowed that 
the revolution would be carried out in ‘our own 
Chilean way .. . a way to socialism with democracy, 
pluralism, and liberty.” This would be possible, he 
claimed, because 


. . . Chile is unusual in possessing the social and po- |! 


litical institutions necessary to carry out the transi- 
tion from backwardness and dependency to develop- 
ment and autonomy by way of la via socialista.® 


Socialization Policies 


Obviously Allende was sincere in these convic- 
tions. Yet how did he expect to carry out a legal 
transition from capitalism to socialism when the in- 
cumbent Congress was dominated by the Christian 
Democrats and the’ rightist National and Radical 
Democrat parties, who together held 90 of the 150 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies and 30 of the 50 
seats in the Senate? 

Allende was relying on a pre-election study under- 
taken by Eduardo Novoa, his legal adviser, who had 
explored the legal instrumentalities available to the 
Chilean president and concluded that the sectors of 
the economy slated for nationalization under the 
Popular Unity program could mostly be taken over 
through the use of existing legislation. Chilean labor 
legislation justified the appointment of government 
“interventors” to run companies for an indefinite 
period in cases of labor disputes. Moreover, under 
“Decree-Law 520”—promulgated during the short- 
lived Socialist Republic in early 1932—‘“breakdowns 
in supply,” no matter what the cause, could lead to 
the “requisition” by the state of the companies in- 
volved. In addition, the Chilean Development Cor- 
poration (CORFO), which had been established by 


6 F/ Mercurio, Nov. 6, 1970, p. 23. 
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the Popular Front government in 1939, could be au- 
thorized to buy out private owners with funds made 
available by the Central Bank. In agriculture, the 
agrarian reform law adopted in 1967 could be used 
to accelerate the redistribution of rural land as prom- 
ised in the presidential program. Novoa concluded 
that only in the case of the nationalization of copper 
would new legislation be necessary, since the formal 
agreements between the Chilean state and the Amer- 
ican-owned copper companies established under ex- 
President Frei’s Chileanization program would have 
to be abrogated. 

This interpretation of Chilean law obviously shaped 
the course upon which Allende launched his govern- 
ment very soon after his inauguration. The first firm 
to be taken over—or “intervened,” to use the Chilean 
term—was a textile factory near Concepcién which 
had ceased to function when its owners fled to Argen- 
tina after the election. The Banco de Edwards, owned 
by the publisher of the newspaper E&/ Mercurio, 
which had been Allende’s bitter opponent in the 
election campaign, was then “intervened” for failing 
to obtain permission from the Superintendent of 
Banks for a loan guarantee from an American bank. 
Most other private banks were taken over by the pur- 
chase of shares by CORFO. In the case of many en- 
terprises, strikes—often launched at the behest of 
unions controlled by the Socialists or Communists— 
led to a breakdown of supply so that a takeover could 
be legally justified. (The Controller General disap- 
proved some of these takeovers, but the government 
resorted to a “decree of insistence” authorized by 
the constitution to enforce them.) Other companies 
were intervened after seizures (tomas) by the work- 
ers. The Bethlehem Steel iron mines were national- 
ized by purchase, as were the cement, nitrate and 
coal industries, and the 33 percent of the shares in 
the Pacific Steel Company which were in private 
hands. 

The copper mines were nationalized by a different 
procedure. The Chileanization agreements of 1966, 
establishing part ownership of the mines by the 
Chilean state, had been criticized because they 
allowed the North American companies substantia! 
tax reductions at a time when the price of copper 
was climbing to an all-time high. In 1969 Frei had 
negotiated an increase in Chile’s portion of mine 


percent share of profits that went to the copper com- 
panies, even though most of it was to be reinvested 
in expanded capacity. Allende knew that on this na- 
tionalistic issue he could mobilize broad support, but 


earnings, but Chileans still resented the 49-to-75 | 
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Un Banco mérae frvicie eCune yA, Prorsio eal 


A nationalized bank in Santiago. The banner reads: 
“A Bank More at the Service of Chile and Her People 
—Popular Unity Committee of the Bank of London.” 


—Photo by H. W. Sylvester for Raphe-Guillumerte 


he also was aware that the touchy question of com- 
pensation could jeopardize his already difficult rela- 
tions with the United States. He therefore proposed 
that a constitutional amendment be adopted to legal- 
ize the takeover of the mines and regulate com- 
pensation procedures. As finally adopted in July 
1971, the amendment provided that the compensa- 
tion due to the copper companies would be left to 
the determination of the Controller General of Chile 
—with, however, one significant qualification: it was | 
up to the president to fix the amount of the cumula- 
tive “excess profits” earned by the companies since 
1955, the total of which was to be deducted from 
the compensation figure. Not surprisingly, when the 
final computations were made, Anaconda and Kenne 
cott—the major foreign copper concerns-——ended 
up owing money to the Chilean state (although the 
Cerro Corporation, which had only recently invested 
in Chilean copper, was to receive compensation) 
Allende appointed as his Minister of Agriculture 
Jacques Chonchol, who had been director of the 
agrarian technical assistance program in the previ- 
ous administration until he broke with the Frei gov- 
ernment in 1968. Aided by a wave of farm seizures 
in the South which had been encouraged by the ex- | 
treme left, Chronchol moved ahead rapidly with the 
takeover of the remaining lands in excess of 80 
hectares (about 200 acres) of prime irrigated land, 
the limit set in the 1967 agrarian reform law. Under 
the aforementioned legislation covering labor dis- 
putes, some smaller farms were also intervened fol 
lowing occupation by peasants and left-wing stu 
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Armed peasants stand guard at the gate of a farm in 
southern Chile seized in December 1970. The signs 
read: “We Demand Land for Those Who Work it. 
Bread, Land and Socialism. We shall Triumph.” 


—Wide World Photos. 


dents, and the owners were then pressured into 
Selling out to the Agrarian Reform Agency. In its first 
year in office, the Allende government took over 
nearly as much land as had been expropriated in the 
entire six years of the Frei government, and by mid- 
1972 virtually no holdings over the 80-hectare limit 
remained “unreformed.’”’ Once again, existing legis- 
lation had been used to provide a legal or quasi-legal 
basis for the takeover. 


Socialist Consumerism 


Besides its vigorous implementation of the tradi- 
tional socialist policy of state control over important 
sectors of the economy, the Allende government also 
embarked on a program of redistribution of income, 
which was designed to have the twofold effect of 
stimulating the lagging Chilean economy and earning 
the electoral support of the grateful recipients of 
added purchasing power. Allende’s Minister of Eco- 
nomics, Pedro Vuskovic—an independent Marxist 
who had been associated with the UN Economic 
Commission for Latin America (CEPAL) in Santiago 
and had directed the Institute of Economics at the 
University of Chile—argued that massive wage in- 
creases to the lower-income groups would not have 
an inflationary effect, since the additional purchas- 
ing power thus generated would stimulate industry 
to utilize the estimated 30 percent of its capacity 


which was idle at the time that Allende assumed 


power. Vuskovic maintained that if such wage boosts 
were combined with strict enforcement of price con- 
trols and a refusal to devalue the Chilean escudo in 
relation to the dollar, the inflation rate could be kept 
down to 10 percent in the first year and eliminated 
in the second year of the current presidential term. 
The combination of increases in wages and a decline 
in inflation would mean prosperity for the consumer, 
while the increased volume of sales would compen- 
sate the producer for the reduction of his accus- 
tomed profit margin.” (Undoubtedly an additional 
factor in Vuskovic’s calculations was the favorable 
effect these policies could have in the municipal 
elections scheduled for April 1971.) 

The Vuskovic policy was brilliantly successful— 
for a while. Tax exemptions for low-income groups 
were increased by raising the amount of income 
excluded from taxation; concomitantly, the number of 
inspectors assigned to check the tax returns of the 
wealthy was expanded. The 1971 readjustment of 
wages to compensate for the 35-percent inflation 
rate registered for 1970 was skewed in favor of the 
poorest groups of the population, so that those mak- 
ing only the minimum wage received a 40-percent 
wage increase and those earning between one and 
two times that wage received a 38 percent increase. 
Minimum pensions were increased by 66 percent, 
family allowances in the country were made equal to 
those in the city, and plans were announced for a 
vast expansion of public works—including public 
construction of a projected 100,000 houses.*® 

The outcome of this policy was a mini-boom in 
the opening months of 1971. The combination of 
substantial wage increases and a reduction of the 
inflation rate in the first three months of 1971 to 3.4 
percent (as compared with 16 percent in the same 
period of 1970) led to a spending spree which led 
Chilean industry, previously in a state of paralysis 
following Allende’s victory, to expand output of con- 
Sumer goods. Production climbed in 1971 by 8.5 
percent, while unemployment dropped in the greater 
Santiago area from 8 percent in 1970 to 5 percent 
in June 1971 and to a surprising 3.8 percent by 
December of the same year.’ 

These economic changes seemed to have been 
carried out without a sacrifice of political freedom. 


7 Vuskovic explained and defended his policy in a speech reported 
in El Mercurio (International Edition), Dec. 13-19, 1971, p. 2. 

8 CORFO, Chile Economic Notes (New York), March 1971; E/ Siglo, 
Dec. 9, 1970, pp. 1 and 4. 

9 E/ Mercurio (International Edition), May 15-21, 1972, p. 2. 
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The opposition papers continued to publish (although 
without the government advertising which had aided 
them financially in the past), and the Christian Dem- 
ocrats even founded a new paper, La Prensa, in late 
1970. Radio stations broadcast daily editorials at- 
tacking the government; and when a government- 
authorized wage increase led to bankruptcy and a 
subsequent government takeover of the Editoria! 
Zig-Zag publishing conglomerate, no effort was made 
to change the editorial policy or content of its sub- 
sidiary, the prestigious news weekly Erci//a. There 
were sporadic incidents of violence in the rural areas 
of the South and occasional occupations of urban 
housing by slum-dwellers. But the Marxist totalitarian 
state—whose imminent emergence had been direly 
predicted in advertisements in E/ Mercurio before 
the presidential elections—failed to materialize. 

Two provisions in the Allende presidential pro- 
gram had raised fears for the future of political free- 
dom. The Popular Unity Program had called for the 
establishment of a single legislative chamber, the 
Assembly of the People, in which various ‘social 
organizations” would be represented, suggesting 
that Allende might attempt to dissolve the Congress 
and replace it with an assembly of hand-picked rep- 
resentatives of leftist organizations. Allende alluded 
to this electoral promise in his “State of the Nation” 
address in May 1971,” but he took no concrete steps 
to implement it until the following November, when 
he sent Congress the draft of a constitutional amend- 
ment calling for election of a single chamber in 
March 1973. His proposal did not include repre- 
sentation for social organizations and was in any 
event quickly shelved by the opposition-dominated 
legislature. 

The Popular Unity program had also called for 
the reorganization of the judicial system. As one step 
toward this end, Allende, in January 1971, proposed 
the establishment of “neighborhood tribunals” to try 
petty offenses. The tribunals were to be composed 
of two locally-elected officials who were to come 
from “labor or social institutions” and one govern- 
ment appointee, and they were to be empowered to 
mete out punishments of up to one year of “rehabili- 
tative labor.” Limited as was the projected authority 
of these bodies, the very notion of popular tribunals 
vulnerable to political influence elicited such a storm 


EEE 


1© Salvador Allende, La Via Chi/ena (First Message on the State of 
the Nation to the Plenary Session of Congress), May 21, 1971, 
translated in Paul E. Sigmund, Ed., The /ceo/ogres of the Developing 
Nations, 2nd rev. ed., New York, Praeger, 1972, P. 450. 


of criticism that the proposal was withdrawn by the 
government in March. 

Otherwise, notwithstanding the considerable alter- 
ations going on in the economic system, no attempt 
was made to change Chile's political institutions. The 
Popular Unity Committees established in the course 
of the presidential election campaign, which some 
had predicted might become the base of a local con- 
trol structure, were allowed to die out after Septem- 
ber 1970 as the parties returned to their normal ac- 
tivities and began to prepare for the April 1971 
municipal elections. 


The 197] Municipal Elections 


The government viewed the upcoming elections 
as a plebiscite on its five months in office and 
counted on the increase in purchasing power of 
lower-class groups and the absence of totalitarian 
repression to produce a massive popular mandate 
similar to that received by Eduardo Frei in the con- 
gressional elections of March 1965. The vote of con- 
fidence that Allende received in the April municipal 
elections was considerable but not as large as some 
of his supporters had hoped. Candidates of his Popu- 
lar Unity coalition and a small socialist splinter group 
which also supported him received 49.7 percent of 
the vote, while the opposition received 48 percent, 
with the remainder going to independent candidates 
or reflecting invalid or blank ballots. Pro-government 
newspapers, by omitting the blank and invalid bal- 
lots from their calculations, were able to claim an 
absolute majority of 50.86 percent in favor of 
Allende’s coalition. It was an indication of the con- 
tinuing press freedom in Chile that about half the 
newspapers published in Santiago used the 49.7 
percent figure—which was the official result re- 
ported by the Electoral Register (Registro Electoral) 
—and the other half, the government percentage. 
(One rightist newspaper added the votes of the Radi- 
cals and the Social Democrats, both members of 
Allende’s coalition, to the opposition and independ- 
ent vote and arrived at the headline, “Democracy 
58.44 percent, Marxism 40.09 percent.”) 

Though the government claim of an absolute ma- 
jority was debatable, the election nevertheless repre- 
sented a considerable victory for Allende. The pro- 
government candidates got nearly 14 percent more 
of the vote than Allende had received in the presi- 
dential election in the preceding September. His 
own Socialist Party increased its electoral percentage 
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increased from 45 percent in the 1967 municipal | 


by 10 points over its percentage in the 1969 Con- 
gressional elections, gaining 22.3 percent of the 
vote. The Communists won 16.9 percent of the vote, 
a gain of one percentage point, while the Radical 
Party dropped from 13 percent in 1969 to 8.1 per- 
cent in 1971, weakening the non-Marxist influence 
in the Popular Unity coalition. The left also regis- 
tered striking progress among lower-class urban 
women (in Chile the votes of women, who received 
the right to vote in 1949, are reported separately 
from those of men). In the Santiago working-class 
commune of La Granja, for instance, the women’s 
votes for the Socialist and Communist candidates 


President Salvador Allende helps hammer roof 
beams in a shantytown outside Santiago as part of 
Chile’s first “National Day of Voluntary Labor.” The 
settlement “Campamento Ché Guevara” is run by 
militants of the Chilean President's Socialist Party. 


—Wide World Photos. 


elections to 58 percent in 1971, while in Las Bar- 


rancas the figure jumped from 32 to 54 percent and — 


in La Cisterna from 29 to 45 percent.” 
On the other hand, the election indicated that the 


upsurge of support for Allende was by no means | 


overwhelming. The Christian Democrats’ percentage 
of the vote fell from 27 percent in 1970 to 25.7 per- 
ceni in 1971, but they were still the largest party in 


Chile. And Carmen Frei, the former president’s: 


SP AS me 


daughter, received 60,00 votes as a candidate for | 


the Santiago municipal council, winning the largest 


electoral majority in the country. The president of | 


the National Party, another Santiago candidate, 


polled the second largest majority; in the country as | 
a whole the Nacionales received a larger percentage | 
(18.5 percent of the vote) than did the Communists | 
and, together with their Radical Democratic allies, | 


achieved a total nearly equal to that polled by the | 


Socialists. In all the municipal councils together, the 
opposition parties secured a total of 914 seats as 
compared to 766 won by the government. Allende 
had overcome his image as a minority president, but 
the pro-government vote was not large enough to en- 
courage an attempt to use the constitutionally- 
authorized plebiscite procedure to amend the con- 
stitution along the lines suggested by the Popular 
Unity program. 


Political Realignments 


In his “State of the Nation” address in May, 
Allende alluded to the possibility of “replacing the 
present liberal constitution and bicameral system 
with a constitution of socialist orientation and a sin- 
gle chamber.”* Aside from a constitutional plebi- 
scite, which seemed unlikely in light of the April 
election results, the only way in which Allende could 
have hoped to win the absolute majority in both 
houses of Congress required to change the constitu- 
tion was by encouraging a split in the Christian 
Democratic Party so as to bring its more left- 
oriented sectors into the coalition supporting his 
government. At a party meeting in December 1970, 
a division between the Christian Democrats more 
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11 Direccién del Registro Electoral, Resu/tado Eleccién Ordinaria 
Regidores, 1967; Resultado Eleccién Ordinaria de Diputados, 1969; 
Resultado Eleccién Ordinaria Regidores, 1971 (mimeographed official 
election results). 

12 See footnote 10. 
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disposed to collaboration with the Allende govern- 
ment and the hard-line Freiista group had only been 
avoided by a late-night session which produced a 
compromise set of party officers. By mid-1971, 
however, the partisan passions aroused by the April 
municipal elections, the pressures exerted by the 
government on Christian Democrats in the civil serv- 
ice and in the nationalized sectors of the economy, 
and the intransigence of the Popular Unity parties 
| manifested in their continued shrill attacks on the 
Christian Democratic Party and in particular upon 
ex-President Frei, had alienated those who earlier 
were favorable to collaboration with Allende. The 
movement of the party to a more clearly opposition- 
ist policy was accelerated by the assassination in 
June 1971 of Frei’s former Minister of the Interior, 
Edmundo Pérez Zujovic, by a left-extremist group. 
The police quickly tracked down the assassins and 
killed them in a shootout (giving rise to stories that 
they had been eliminated to prevent their telling of 
their government connections), but the Christian 
Democrats publicly ascribed the murder of a re- 
spected leader of their party to the unwillingness of 
the government to crack down on armed leftist 
groups. 

A by-election in Valparaiso in July 1971 provided 
the first example of a straight two-way fight between 
the government and the opposition parties. The 
Christian Democrats were reluctant to accept the 
support of the right, but their nominee stated that 
he would not reject the backing of any voter who 
agreed with the principles for which he stood. An 
earthquake rocked Valparaiso a few weeks before 
the election, and the government rushed in emer- 
gency assistance, distributing interest-free loans in 
amounts which appeared not unrelated to the impend- 
ing election. The results, however, seemed to indi- 
cate that this effort had no effect on the voting pat- 
tern. The Christian Democratic candidate won with 
50.14 percent of the vote to 48.2 percent for his 
Popular Unity opponent. 

Valparaiso had always been a Christian Demo- 
cratic stronghold, and the percentage received by 
the PDC candidate was only marginally greater than 
the total received by the Christian Democrats and 
the two right-wing parties in the April elections. Yet 
the fact that the opposition had won the by-election 
encouraged a previously gloomy Eduardo Frei to 
comment that “for the first time | see a glimmer of 
hope for the future of Chile.” 
ee 

13 Personal interview with the author, Aug. 13, 1971. 


The election had another result less favorable to 
the opposition. At a marathon plenary session of the 
Christian Democratic Party Council after the by- 
election, the leader of the former “third-force” 
(tercerista) faction, Bosco Parra, supported by two 
members of the Chamber of Deputies and the presi- 
dent of the Christian Democratic Youth, attempted to 
persuade the Council to adopt a resolution prohibit- 
ing any type of understanding, formal or informal, 
with the National Party and endorsing renewed 
efforts at cooperation with the left. Instead the Coun- 
cil adopted a resolution which—while reaffirming 
the party’s opposition to capitalism and commitment 
to a program of “communitarian socialism” and 
“full participation of the workers in the establish- 
ment, organization, and direction of the new society” 
—went on to describe itself as opposed to “the 
totalitarian and exclusive spirit” of the Allende gov- 
ernment, which “wishes to bring the country to an 
absolutist regime” through such measures as “the 
falsely-named Assembly of the People.” The adoption 
of the resolution led to the resignation from the party 
of Bosco Parra, the president and two vice-presidents 
of the PDC Youth, and eight members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. They announced the formation of a 
new group, the Christian Left (/zquierda Cristiana) 
which would support the Allende government. The 
strength of the new group was increased when the 
four cofounders and most prominent members of 
the MAPU, which had split off from the Christian 
Democrats in 1969 to join the Popular Unity coali- 
tion, announced that they were joining the Christian 
Left because of the increasingly Marxist orientation 
which their own movement had assumed under the 
direction of its new secretary-general, Rodrigo Am- 
brosio.”* 

The new support that President Allende received 
from the Christian Left was counterbalanced by a 
weakening of his support from the Radical Party. 
Like the MAPU, the Radicals had moved in the direc- 
tion of Marxism as a result of their participation in 
the Popular Unity coalition. At the biennial Radical 
Party convention at the end of July, a policy resolu- 
tion was adopted which described the party as “an 
organization at the service of the workers,” deciared 
its acceptance of “historical materialism and the 
class struggle as . . . a concrete reality which is 
observable in all class societies in the history of the 
world,” and committed the party to “the abolition of 


14 Ercilia, Aug. 4-10, 1971, pp. 11-12; £) Mercurio, Aug. 7, 1971, 
p. 25; Politica y Espiritu (Santiago), August 1971, pp 77-80. 
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private property in the means of production.” In 
protest against this statement, five of the seven 
Radical senators and seven of the 19 Radical depu- 
ties left the party, declaring that the resolution was 
“completely removed from the characteristic and 
distinctive ideology of our party” and ignored ‘the 
interest of the middle social strata,” including the 
small businessman and petty landholder whom the 
party had always represented.** 

The defectors formed a new Radical group which 
subsequently called itself the Party of the Radical 
Left (Partido de /a Izquierda Radica/—PIR). The 
leaders of the new group announced that they would 
support the Allende government but made clear that 
they had strong reservations about the Marxists’ 
domination of the Popular Unity coalition. In particu- 
lar, Allende’s projected constitutional amendment to 
establish a single legislative chamber seemed sure 
to incur the opposition of the Left Radicals. Thus, 
although Allende had added the Christian Left to the 
list of his supporters in the Congress, he now had a 
weaker base of support for his program in the legis- 
lature than at the outset of his term of office. 

Yet there is no doubt that from many points of 
view, the year since Allende’s election had been a 
successful one. In the economic sphere, inflation 
had been held down; production had recovered from 
the post-election crisis; the agrarian reform had been 
accelerated; and large sectors of industry, mining, 
and banking had come under state control. In the 
social sphere, schoolchildren were receiving the 
daily half-liter (pint) of milk promised in Allende’s 
program; workers, peasants, and slum-dwellers had 
more disposable income; consumption had risen by 
an estimated 13 percent; the share of the national 
income received in salaries and wages had increased 
from 53 to 59 percent;’* social welfare benefits had 
risen sharply for the rural population; and a vast 
program of public housing had been undertaken. 
Politically, the Congress was hostile; but the opposi- 
tion was still divided between the Christian Demo- 
crats and the right, and most of the government's 
program could be carried out under existing legisla- 
tion. 

Even in foreign policy, where most observers had 
thought the new regime would run into serious diffi- 
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18 E/ Mercurio, Aug. 4, 1971, pp. 1 and 10; Aug. 8, 1971, p. 37. 

16 Salvador Allende, La Lucha por la Democracia Econémica y las 
Libertades Sociales (The Struggle for Economic Democracy and 
Social Freedoms—Second State of the Nation Address, May 21, 


1972), Santiago, Consejeria de la Difusi6n de la Presidencia, 1972, 
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culties, Allende had managed to avoid a confronta- : 
tion with the United States over the nationalization 
of the copper mines and had taken pains to reassure 
Washington that Chile’s nonaligned position would | 
not permit the establishment of a base in Chile by 
any foreign power. In July 1971 Allende met with 
the Argentine military president, Alejandro Lanusse, 
and signed a joint declaration promising cooperation | 
on the peaceful settlement of border differences and | 
other issues, thus allaying fears of Argentine inter- | 
vention in Chile. A month later Allende visited Peru, 
Ecuador, and Colombia to assure these countries of 
Chile’s continued support of Andean integration. 


Trend ‘Toward Polarization 


Beginning around the first anniversary of Allende’s 
election, however, his political and economic posi- 
tion underwent a progressive deterioration. In Sep- 
tember 1971 Senator Renan Fuentealba—who at 
the start of Allende’s administration had been the 
principal spokesman for those elements within the 
memibership of the Christian Democratic Party which 
felt disposed to collaborate with Allende—deliv- 
ered a lengthy attack on the government, accusing it 
of violating the Statute of Democratic Guarantees in 
its pressure on the mass media, of creating a climate 
which encouraged the defamation, persecution, and 
even assassination of the opposition, and of using 
illegal methods to assert state control over the econ- 
omy. Fuentealba asserted that the government had 
reneged on key promises to take measures against 
illegal armed groups and to introduce legislation de- 
limiting the areas of the economy that were subject 
to expropriation. In view of what he called the “two- 
faced” position of the government, he declared that 
the Christian Democrats would have “‘to use the con- 
stitutional and legal instrumentalities available to us 
in order to compel the government to fulfill the prom- 
ises which it has freely accepted and agreed to.’”” 

Fuentealba’s concern about the government's na- 
tionalization program (the Christian Democrats al- | 
ways referred to it as estatizaciédn to emphasize that 
the takeovers were by the state, not the nation) re- 
flected renewed apprehension raised by the Allende 
government’s announcement in August that it 
planned to acquire majority control of the Paper and 


17 Renan Fuenteabla, ‘‘Analisis de la Situacién Politica del Pafs 
(Analysis of the Political Situation of the County),” Politica y 
Espiritu, September 1971, p. 34. 
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Carton Manufacturing Company (Companhia Manu- 
acturera de Papeles y Cartones) through the pur- 
hase of shares by CORFO. Paper and cellulose pro- 
duction had been slated for nationalization under 
llende’s initial program of 1970, but the Statute of 
Democratic Guarantees had specifically mentioned 
“access to supplies and materials” as a necessary 
prerequisite for a free press, and the Christian 
Democrats feared that a takeover of the only private 
supplier of paper (the government has its own paper 
actory) would lead to control of the national press. 
In mid-October 1971, CORFO was authorized to 
begin buying up shares of the paper company, but 
‘the establishment of a National Freedom Fund by 
private shareholders to buy shares from anyone 
ishing to sell has thus far prevented the govern- 
ent from acquiring control. (More recently, the 
government's refusal to permit the company to in- 

rease its prices in line with its rising costs has 
raised the threat of its eventual bankruptcy.) 

Fuentealba’s announcement that his party would 
use the legal means at its disposal to control the 
executive was followed in late October by the intro- 
duction of a Christian Democratic-sponsored con- 

titutional amendment requiring that all transfers of 
private enterprises to the “social” or mixed sectors 
be carried out in accordance with legislation adopted 
iby the Congress, and specifying that expropriation 
of an industry under the 1932 Decree-Law could 
only take place after production had ceased for 20 
days as a result of “the fault of the proprietor or ad- 
‘ministrator of the enterprise,” while interventions 
for other reasons could only occur with the approval 
of the Controller General and for a maximum period 
‘of six months. The amendment also declared any 
purchase of shares by state entities after October 
14, 1971, null and void—a provision to discourage 
shareholders in the paper company from selling to 
'CORFO. 

Reflecting the Christian Democratic conception of 
“communitarian socialism,” the proposed amend- 
‘ment likewise authorized the participation of workers 
in the management and profits of state enterprises 
‘and the establishment of new worker-controlled en- 
iterprises in the private sector as well.” 

With the introduction of the constitutional amend- 
ment, the stage was set for a confrontation between 
ithe opposition-dominated Congress and the Allende 
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18 “Texto del Proyecto de Reforma Constitucional sobre Areas de la 
‘Econémica” (Text of the Constitutional Reform Bill on the Areas 
of the Economy), Politica y Espiritu, February-Marcn 1972, pp. 63-65. 
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government, and the consequence was a serious con- 
Stitutional crisis in 1972. After passing through the 
normal constitutional procedures, including a vote 
by a joint session of Congress 60 days after its initial 
adoption by the two houses, the amendment was 
forwarded to President Allende in February 1972. 
Constitutional changes adopted in 1970, which had 
broadened the president's power to call a plebiscite, 
had neglected to specify the procedure which the 
Congress was to use if it wished to override future 
presidential vetoes or “observations” (the constitu- 
tion gives the president the right to veto specific 
provisions of a bill and to add proposals of his own.) 
Allende argued that, as in the case of ordinary legis- 
lation, the Congress would need a two-thirds major- 
ity to override his veto. The opposition argued that 
the omission of specific mention of the two-thirds 
requirement in the 1970 constitutional changes 
meant that Congress would need only an absolute 
majority to reaffirm its own version of proposed 
amendments and that the president would then have 
to use the new plebiscite procedure to resolve the 
difference between the two powers. Extended nego- 
tiations between Allende and the Congressional op- 
position in March 1972 and again in June failed to 
resolve the difference in their respective interpreta- 
tions. By the second anniversary of his election, 
Allende was threatening to appeal to the newly- 
established Constitutional Tribunal (where he had a 
3-2 majority), which the opposition claimed lacked 
jurisdiction over constitutional amendments, while 
some legislators were alluding to the possibility of 
impeaching Allende for violating the constitution. 
By this time Allende did not dare to resort to a 
plebiscite, because it was plain that his popular 
support had suffered a marked deterioration in 1972. 
A process of political polarization had developed, 
and this polarization had united the previously di- 
vided opposition against the government. In the 
debates over the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, the National Party, the Radical Democrats, 
and the Christian Democrats began to cooperate di- 
rectly for the first time. They also were brought to- 
gether by the indiscriminate attacks upon them as 
“fascists” by Fidel Castro during his 35-day visit to 
Chile in November and December 1971.” In early 
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December, these three: parties cooperated in the 
“March of the Empty Pots,” an antigovernment dem- 
onstration staged by 5,000 women. At the University 
of Chile, representatives of the opposition success- 
fully resisted attempts by the Marxist-controlled 
University Council to absorb the Faculty of Law into 
an enlarged Faculty of Social Sciences. In Congress, 
the opposition parties cooperated in voting for the 
impeachment in early January 1972 of the Minister 
of the Interior, José Toha, for his failure to control 
leftist violence. (His successor was likewise. im- 
peached on similar grounds in early July.) 


Electoral Indices 


The opposition parties also collaborated in avoid- 
ing three-way races in two important by-elections in 
January 1972, ensuring—albeit without: formal 
agreement—combined support to back Rafael 
Moreno, former head of the Agrarian Reform Agency 
under Frei, as candidate for senator in the provinces 
of O’Higgins and Colchagua, and Sergio Diez, well- 
known for his defense of the National Party on a 
television panel, as candidate for deputy in the south- 
ern province of Linares. 

The deterioration of the government’s political 
Support was confirmed by the results of the two 
by-elections. To oppose Moreno, the Popular Unity 
coalition nominated a Socialist deputy and union 
official, Hector Olivares; to run against Diez, it 
named the widow of an agrarian reform official who 
had been killed in May 1970 in connection with an 
attempt to expropriate the land of a /atifundista. 
It was expected that Linares would elect Diez be- 
cause it had always been a conservative district and 
because the violence in the countryside since 
Allende’s election had further buttressed the right. 
The senatorial race, however, was taking place in a 
mining and agricultural area which the left had 
carried in 1971. The government parties attempted 
to identify the Christian Democrats with “the forces 
of reaction,” citing their cooperation with the right- 
wing parties (while there was no formal agreement 
between the parties and the Christian Democrats 
had given their supporters “freedom of action” in 
Linares, it was understood that most would vote 
for Diez). The opposition candidates counterattacked 
by denouncing the climate of violence in the country- 
side, the totalitarian tendencies of the government, 
and the deteriorating economic situation. The result 
was a defeat for the government in both cases. 


In O’Higgins and Colchagua, Moreno won 52.7 
percent of the vote to Olivares’ 46.3 percent, a gain 
for the anti-government parties of 4.4 percentage 
points over the 1971 election results. Diez, the Na- 
tional Party candidate in the South, received 58 per- 
cent of the vote—an increase of seven percentage 
points over the last election—to the government- 
supported candidate’s 40.9 percent. Women voted 
overwhelmingly against the government, giving Diez 
a nearly two-to-one majority in Linares, and Moreno 
a 12,000-vote plurality in O’Higgins and Colchagua. 
Especially striking was a six-percent decline in sup- 
port for the government in the mining communes 
of Machali and Sewell. Not as surprising but none- 
theless noteworthy was the large Christian Demo- 
cratic turnout in rural areas where land had: been 
redistributed under the preceding government of 
Eduardo Frei.”° 

The Political Commission of the Communist Party 
prepared a confidential report following the elec- 


20 F/ Mercurio (International Edition), Jan. 17-23, 1972, p. 1; 
Boletin Informativo del Partido Democrata Cristiano (Santiago), 
Jan. 21, 1972, p. 3; Direccién del Registro Electoral, Resu/tado 
Eleccién Ordinaria de Regidores 1971 (mimeo.). 
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Chilean housewives protest food shortages and rap- 
idly rising living costs with a “March of the Empty 
Pots” in midtown Santiago on December 1, 1971. 
Besides complaining that only manure is available to 
fill their cooking pots, the women demand “Pluralist 
Democracy” and a “Plebiscite.’”’ 


—Photo by Juan de Onis from The New York Times. 
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, the full text of which was obtained and pub- 
lished by the Santiago newspaper, £/ Mercurio. The 
report noted that in comparison to 1971, the govern- 
ment candidates had lost votes in nearly every com- 
mune and that “the Unidad Popular masses have 
been adversely affected by the result.” The report 
blamed the “preponderant participation” of the ex- 
tremist Movement of the Revolutionary Left (MIR) 
for the losses in Linares and predicted that in 1972 


| there would be “very strong inflationary pressures 


which could make our situation acute.’ 


' Economic Problems 


The inflationary pressures to which the Com- 
munist Party report alluded became increasingly 
apparent during 1972 as the official cost-of-living 
index rose in excess of five percent a month for 
the first seven months and then leaped a startling 
22.7 percent in August. Combined with shortages 
of food and of replacement parts, these pressures 
engendered massive dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment’s economic policy, leading to the removal of 
Pedro Vuskovic as Minister of Economics in June 
and the announcement of a government austerity 
program in July. Why had Vuskovic’s program, which 
had worked so brilliantly in Allende’s first year in 


office, proved so disastrous in his second? 


The principal reason was that it had been based 
upon a policy of massive government deficit-spend- 


| ing, which eventually produced galloping inflation 


and the disappearance of hard-currency reserves. 
Allende’s first budget included a planned deficit of 
six billion escudos, but the actual 1971 deficit was 
more than twice that amount—almost 36 percent 
of the budget. If allowance is made for inflation, 
there was an actual decline in tax revenues in 1971, 
and the money supply increased 102 percent. The 
1972 budget raised taxes on excess profits, private 
capital (impuesto patrimonial) and property, and 
also removed many exemptions from the income 
tax; but it still programmed a deficit of 16-billion 
escudos.” By early 1972 excess capacity had been 
absorbed, earlier stockpiles had been exhausted, 
and the hoped-for revenues from the nationalization 
en ee 

21 E/ Mercurio (international Edition), Jan. 31-Feb. 6, 1972, P. 4. 

22 Deficit figures come from Chilean government sources reproduced 
in “La Economia Chilena en el Gobierno de Allende” (The Chilean 


Economy Under the Allende Government), Politica y Espiritu, April 
1972, pp. 41 and 50. New taxes are listed in E/ Mercurio (international 
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of “exploitative” monopolies in industry had not 
materialized. The Chilean voter saw his entire wage 
readjustment for 1971 (based on a 22-percent infla- 
tion rate for the year) disappear in the first five 
months of 1972; when government spokesmen 
pointed out the gains he had made under socialism, 
he in effect replied: “I know, but what have you done 
for me /ately?” 

The Frei administration had left its successor 
$400 million in hard-currency reserves; by June 
1972 there was a negative balance of $28 million 
in Chile’s international reserves.” The renegotiation 
of Chile’s debt with its international governmental 
creditors in April 1972 and with American private 
banks in June, as well as the receipt of a standby 
credit from the International Monetary Fund, eased 
the pressure somewhat. But the price of copper— 
Chile’s principal source of foreign exchange—had 
dropped 20 percent, food imports were up sharply, 
and foreign investment had virtually ceased, so that 
a massive deficit for all of 1972 was almost un- 
avoidable. Allende blamed the “imperialist economic 
blockade” for Chile’s troubles, while Vuskovic at- 
tributed the estimated $200-million increase in 
expenditure for food imports to the increased con- 
sumption resulting from the government's redis- 
tribution policies. However, the opposition was quick 
to point out that the violent seizures of land in the 
countryside, along with pricing and other discrim- 
inatory practices against private agriculture, had 
led to a decline in domestic food production; more- 
over, because of bureaucratic inefficiency and po- 
litical infighting, copper production in the newly- 
nationalized mines had fallen far short of pro- 
grammed goals despite the entry of several new 
mines into production.”* Opposition spokesmen also 
cited the Allende government's refusal to devalue 
the escudo until December 1971 (it was again de- 
valued, with drastic multiple exchange rates, in 
July 1972)—a policy which made it economically 
unprofitable for Chilean exporters to sell their goods 
abroad. 

An additional problem, the effects of which were 
likely to be felt in Allende’s third year, was the lack 
of new investment. Not much could be expected 
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24 Copper production has been programmed for 862,000 tons in 
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in the copper industry, see Norman Gall, “Copper is the Wage of 
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from private investors, while the government itself 
was spending so much for consumption, redistribu- 
tion, and outgo to meet the deficits of government- 
owned or intervened enterprises (estimated for 1972 
at 23 billion escudos) that little was left for invest- 
ment, which by Allende’s own admission declined 
by seven percent in 1971. Production continued to 
increase in early 1972, but by the middle of the 
year a sharp drop in the rate of increase indicated 
that a serious economic crisis was likely to develop 
unless drastic measures were taken. Official concern 
over this problem was apparent in Allende’s eco- 
nomic message of July 24, 1972, which, in addi- 
tion to announcing a series of austerity measures, 
listed a strict order of investment priorities.*° 

By the end of September, the official inflation 
rate for 1972 had reached 63 percent, and serious 
shortages of meat, flour, cement, textiles, sugar, 
vegetable oils, and powdered milk had developed. 
A desperate attempt to curb rising economic dis- 
content by advancing the date of the annual wage 
readjustment to October 1 only seemed likely to 
make the inflation worse—and gave rise to dire 
predictions that the government would resort to 
rationing and a drastic new currency reform after 
the March 1973 elections. 

The government’s economic difficulties had al- 
ready had important political consequences. In 
April the Left Radicals (including Senator Alberto 
Baltra, who had been the Radical Party presidential 
candidate in the Popular Unity negotiations of De- 
cember 1969 and January 1970) switched to the 
opposition, and the government lost heavily to the 
Christian Democrats in elections for Rector and 
Council of the University of Chile. In May the Chris- 
tian Democrats received a third of the vote in na- 
tionwide trade-union elections and gained control 
of the Santiago provincial trade union organization 
(the PDC claimed that it had been robbed of the 
national presidency of CUT, the Central Workers’ 
Union, as a result of electoral frauds elsewhere). 
In July the government-backed candidate won a by- 
election in Coquimbo; but in comparison with the 
April 1971 elections, the opposition registered an 
increase of 9,000 votes, almost 10 percent of the 
total. 
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25 See E/ Mercurio (International Edition), April 24-30, 1972, p. 8, on 
the deficits of government enterprises; and Salvador Allende, 
La Lucha... (Second State of the Nation Address), p. 21, for the 
figure on the decline in investment. A summary of Allende’s speech 
of July 24, 1972, appears in CORFO, Chile Economic News, Aug. 153 
1972, Annex, pp. 1-9. 


More recently, there have been increasing signs 
of popular unrest. In August some 136,000 shop- 
keepers staged a one-day closing of their businesses 
in protest against the economic situation and out of | 
fear of further efforts on the part of the regime to 
nationalize small retail establishments. In October | 
tensions increased when the nation’s truckowners 
and drivers staged a strike—tying up deliveries of 
gasoline and other products—in protest against the 
government’s alleged attempts to take over this sec- || 
tor of transportation. The government responded 
by declaring a state of emergency in 18 of Chile’s 
25 provinces. At the time of writing, further shop- 
Closings and street rioting between pro- and anti- 
Allende forces, particularly in the capital city, were 
making world news headlines. 


An Assessment of the Via Chilena 


As the government and the opposition formed 
rival party federations in order to confront each 
other in the March 1973 parliamentary elections,”° 
it was clear that Allende’s policy of socialist con- 
sumerism was in serious jeopardy. The via Chilena, 
Allende’s second model of socialism, had been pred- 
icated on the assumption that lower-income groups, 
who are in a clear majority in Chile (60 percent of 
the population make less than twice the minimum 
wage’*’), would recognize the improvement in their 
living standard under socialism and vote in increas- 
ing numbers for “their” Popular Unity government. 
Furthermore, since the economic base of the opposi- 
tion (through its control over industry and credit) 
would no longer be available to it, the Chilean Marx- 
ists had assumed that the “masses” would no longer 
be “mystified” by the “false consciousness” pro- 
duced by the propaganda of the right. But this 
Strategy did not foresee the continuing conservatism 
of a sector of the Chilean electorate, especially 
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26 |n 1972 the electoral law was changed by mutual agreement of 
government and opposition to permit party federations to run 
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the Christian Democrats, the minuscule Democratic National Party 
(PADENA), and the Left Radicals. The two opposition federations were 
then combined into a larger grouping, the Confederation of 
Democratic Parties. This structure was necessary in order for the 
Christian Democrats and the Left Radicals to avoid too close an 
identification with the right-wing parties. 

27 Salvador Allende, La Lucha... (Second State of the Nation 
Address) p. 13. 
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among the women, or the appeal of the Christian ) 
Democrats to large numbers of already politicized — 


middie- and lower-class voters who were opposed to 
Marxism and refused to see the Christian Demo- 
cratic program of “communitarian socialism” as a 
subterfuge of capitalist reaction. Nor did it take 
into account that the Statute of Democratic Guar- 
antees and Chile’s strong tradition of freedom of 
expression might provide a continuing basis for 
criticism of the government. Above all, it did not 
anticipate that the Allende government would run 
so quickly into the same economic problems—espe- 
cially the critical problem of endemic inflation—that 
had eroded the political support of its predecessors. 

A verdict on Allende’s “second model” depends 
on one’s definition of socialism. If it means govern- 
ment control of the basic sectors of the economy, 
the Allende government has moved very far in the 
attainment of this objective. If it means greater 


economic equality, Allende has considerably in- | 


creased the purchasing power of the lowest-income 
groups, although much of this increase is now being 
eroded by inflation. If it means, as Allende says it 


does, respect for ideological pluralism and human | 


liberty, there has been some cutting of corners, 
(e.g., the economic pressures which have been 
brought to bear on the paper company and on oppo- 
sition-controlled newspapers and radio stations); 
but thus far the regime has not infringed on basic 
freedoms, and Chile is a much freer country than 
many other contemporary Latin American states. 
lf socialism means worker-participation in decision- 
making, the Al-2rJe government is only now begin- 
ning to take steps in this direction—as a response 
to continuing criticism by the Christian Democrats. 
Last but hardly least, if socialism means the achieve- 
ment of a more rational and productive economy, 
the Allende regime has failed. 

As Allende prepares for almost certain setbacks 
in the forthcoming congressional elections, perhaps 
he has been compelled to question whether Chile’s 
perennial economic difficulties are indeed, as his 
Marxist ideology tells him, the result of capitalist 
and imperialist exploitation, or whether they might 
not be the result of excessive demands placed upon 
a fragile economy by a highly-politicized and im- 
patient population—demands which neither con- 
servatives, nor reformists, nor “revolutionaries” have 
yet been able to satisfy. If the pressures upon his 
administration continue to build up, it is conceivable 
that he may be tempted to turn from the second 
model of socialism to the first—that is, to try to 
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In April 1972 Santiago students demonstrate against 
a decision by the Popular Unity government to Cut | 
the education budget. 


—Photo by Renato Peres for Eastfote 


achieve economic growth and social equality by 
abolishing political freedom. As of now, however, | 


despite economic crisis, social unrest and a dan- | 


gerous constitutional stalemate, Allende’s commit- 
ment to democracy—reinforced by the continued 


strength of a vigorous opposition, the traditional | 


constitutionalism of the armed forces, and a shared 
fear of civil war—makes it appear more likely that 
he will continue to seek for legal or quasi-legal 
methods to carry forward the socialization of Chilean 
society. In this situation, it is hard to see how he 
will be able to avoid the cyclical failures of his 
predecessors—thereby demonstrating that Marx- 


plex problems 


(gree Se 


| ism, contrary to his claims and beliefs, offers no | 
| special answers or systemic solutions to Chile's com- 


Georg Lukacs in Retrospect 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Several generations of intellectuals in Europe and elsewhere have seen in 
Georg Lukacs the paradigm of a contemporary Marxist. Some indication of the reasons why is 
provided in the three essays presented here on Lukdacs’ thought, outlook and person. 

Mr. Berki traces in both politics and philosophy the development of Lukacs’ consciousness 
from its origins in the revolutionary world of 1917 through its later adjustment to the integrated 
global culture of our day. Mr. Kline records personal impressions of the man and his ideas 
derived from several talks with Lukacs during the last decade of the philosopher’s life. 

Mr. Alexander offers us a personal memory of Lukacs from the viewpoint of an American 
observer of Communist affairs posted at Budapest in the 1960's. 


Evolution of a Marxist Thinker 


By R. N. Berki 


2 EIGER GSR I SEO GS A a cere rea arTs 


rom the time that he became a Marxist in his 

youth,’ the moral and intellectual consciousness 

of Georg Lukacs underwent important changes 
even while preserving its identity. The continuity of 
his thought is to be sought in his steadfast moral 
commitment to a realization of the Marxian goal and 
in his philosophical habit of thinking and expressing 
himself in Hegelian categories. This continuity of 
basic concern is matched, however, by considerable 
shifts in his position, mainly in the form of changes 
in emphasis and in the internal arrangement of his 
ideas. It is possible to detect a pattern of develop- 
ment. On the level of political ideas, adapting Peter 
Ludz’s insightful presentation,? we can talk about a 
dialectical tension in Lukacs between the ideas of 
“dictatorship” and “democracy,” and we can discern 
a constant, though halting, movement away from the 
former and toward the latter as the thinker and his 
thought matured over the decades. In Marxist politi- 
cal terms, this change can also be called a move- 


Mr. Berki is a Lecturer in the Department of Political 
Studies at the University of Hull (Hull, England). 
Contributor to various symposia and journals, he is 
co-editor of The Morality of Politics, 1972. 


ment away from an extremist “sectarian” position 
toward the pole of “revisionism’”—though we must, 
of course, be careful in our employment of these 
terms, as they have often been employed simply as 
terms of abuse. 

On the level of philosophical ideas, also, one sees 
important changes in Lukacs’ position, and here it 
might be possible to talk in terms of a movement 
away from romantic subjectivism toward a more 
balanced, more realistic philosophical attitude. 
Though it may not appear obvious at first glance, the 
changes on these two levels of Lukacs’ thought are 
not merely parallel but closely interrelated. Lastly 
and most significantly, the development of Lukacs’ 
consciousness in politics and philosophy can be 
looked upon as the reflection in the thinker’s mind 
a Ut Se A a A lat ab li halle 


1 Having read Marx in his school years and imbibed his 
teaching, Lukacs joined the Communist Party of Hungary in 
December 1918, when he was already 33. See ‘‘Mein Weg zu 
Marx” (My Road to Marx), in G. Lukacs, Schriften zur Ideologie 
und Politik (Writings on Ideology and Politics), ed. by Peter Ludz, 
Neuwied, Luchterland, 1967, p. 327 (hereafter cited as Schriften). 

2 See his Introduction to Lukacs’ Schriften (‘‘Der Begriff der 
‘demokratischen Diktatur’ in der politischen Philosophie 
von Georg Lukacs’—'‘The Concept of ‘Democratic Dictatorship’ 
in the Political Philosophy of Georg Luk&cs’’). 
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| of the evolving historical experience of the world to 
which he belonged. 
The fons et origo of Lukacs’ career as a Marxist 
Bphilosopher was the world of 1917, a period for 
which the Marxian teaching appeared “revolution- 
| ary” in the strict sense of the term: it was a doctrine 
| which, to paraphrase Marx, was as yet nothing but 
/which set out to become everything—a youthful 
| creed confident in its millenarian promise of liberat- 
| ing and rejuvenating a tired, conflict-ridden world. 
This, to put it in figurative terms, was Marxism be- 
fore the big climb. Half a century later, the situation 
_is entirely different. Now Marxism is no longer faced 
by the steep hill of a hostile and alien “bourgeois” 
| civilization, but is itself a part of the global cultural 
and power-political establishment. It stretches itself 
out on a comfortable p/ateau; its adherents, or cer- 
tainly a major part of them, are no longer conspira- 
tors but officials or politicians; its philosophers are 
no longer dreamers in dingy attics but renowned and 
| dignified holders of academic posts, although there 
| has not been—and perhaps never will be—a com- 
plete integration of intellectuals into any kind of 
status quo, Marxist or any other. In broad terms, how- 
ever, this mature period of the ‘‘plateau” can be seen 
to differ essentially from the earlier phase: now the 
emphasis is not on revolution and large-scale trans- 
formation, but on reform and the consolidation of 
existing gains. It is the story of this development, 
with its stresses and tribulations, that finds fruitful 
expression through the refined intellect of Lukacs. 


t is, alas, possible here only to indicate a few 

landmarks and characteristic Lukacsian formu- 

lations through which this development can be 
traced, and our presentation will have to be some- 
what impressionistic as well as—at times perhaps— 
controversial. We shall have to begin by commenting 
briefly on Lukacs’ most renowned work, Geschichte 
und Klassenbewusstsein (History and Class Con- 
sciousness).’ Although he later repudiated many 
of the arguments contained in that book, it is worth- 
while to attempt a summary and appreciation, 
mainly for two reasons: first, because the work has 
had an enormous influence on non-Marxists and 
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3 This work was originally published in Berlin by Malik Verlag 
in 1923. It was republished by Luchterhand in 1967, with 
a New Preface in which Lukécs refutes some of his earlier 
conceptions. This edition was translated into English by 
Rodney Livingstone and published in London by Merlin Press 
in 1971. Subsequent references will be to this English edition. 


quasi-Marxists and has generated what may be 
termed a bastard line of development from Lukacs’ 
early phase; and second, because it seems rather 
important to see why Lukacs moved away from his 
early positions, so that we shall not be led to regard 
his change of attitude as something to be regretted. 

History and Class Consciousness is a work which 
has become almost a living legend, partly on ac- 
count of its content, partly on account of the acute 
political controversies that were taking place in the 
Marxist movement at the time of its first publication 
in 1923. Even an adverse judgment of the arguments 
the book contains should not blind us to its positive 
qualities. One would find it well-nigh impossible not 
to be overawed by its extraordinary intellectual 
power, its concentration and almost magnetic force 
of attraction. Of Hegel it was once said that while 
there was much cleverness in his Logic, his Phenom- 
enology showed the work of a genius.* It can be said 
of Lukacs that while his later work undoubtedly con- 
tains more cleverness (and wisdom), History and 
Class Consciousness is in a class of its own. 

Though Lukacs is not trying to be original and the 
influence of a great variety of thinkers on his ideas 
is quite visible, the philosophy he puts forward here 
is very much his own creation. He builds up his argu- 
ments with exquisite skill from various scattered doc- 
trinal bricks found in the Marxian edifice. Of particu- 
lar importance are the famous section in the first 
volume of Capita/ on the “fetishism of commodities” 
and Marx's Theses on Feuerbach. The tone, as well 
as the substance of Lukacs’ arguments, however, 
bears a most striking resemblance to another Marx- 
ian piece: the fiery, programmatic “Contribution to 
the Critique of Hegel's Philosophy of Right: Introduc- 
tion,” where Marx connects philosophy and the pro- 
letariat as, respectively, “the head and the heart” of 
human emancipation.* In this phrase the whole of 
Lukacs’ message is most dramatically summarized. 
It is not, of course, an accident that the emphasis 
should be on Marx's early writings. Though some of 
its effects may have tended toward revisionism, the 
stated intention of History and Class Consciousness 
was quite the opposite. Its message is purificatory 
and fundamentalist, intended precisely to combat 
any kind of revisionist dilution of the original revolu- 
tionary meaning of Marx's thought. 


ae 


4 5. Loewenberg, in his introduction to Hegel: Selections, 
New York, Scribner, p. xix 
$ Reprinted in K. Marx and F. Engels, On Religion, Moscow, 


Foreign Languages Publishing House, n.4., Pp. 58. 
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A compressed summary of Lukacs’ arguments can 
hardly do justice to the subtlety and logical finesse 
the book displays, but an effort will have to be made. 
Lukacs offers us a comprehensive philosophical diag- 
nosis of the modern age and outlines what he thinks 
is the remedy. His diagnosis reveals the root of all 
our maladies to lie in the phenomenon of “reifica- 
tion’—by which he means a state of affairs in the 
world that generates a perverted view of the nature 
and relationship of human beings and the objects 
Surrounding them. We look upon things as though 
they existed in their own right, and we misperceive 
human relations as though they were relations be- 
tween things out in the world. Marx himself com- 
mented on the phenomenon of reification only in the 
field of political economy, stressing the fictitiously 


Georg Lukacs in 1919, when he served as Com- 
missar of Culture in Bela Kun’s Hungarian Soviet 
Republic and was formulating his History and Class 
Consciousness. 


—Photo frem A Magyar Tandcskéztarsasdg—1919 (The Hungarian 
Soviet Republic—1919), Budapest, Szikra, 1950, p. 180. 


“independent” character of the commodity and call- 
ing attention to the misery and degradation involved 
in men themselves becoming “things.” 

Lukacs takes the argument much further. In what 
is surely the most fascinating part of his book, 
he accounts for the entire development of modern 
rationalist philosophy in terms of reification.* Ra- 
tionalism, appearing in such forms as materialism, 
mathematicai reasoning, Kantian critical philosophy, 
Fichte’s subjective idealism, and the dialectical con- 
.ception of Hegel, assumes that the whole of creation 
(including the creator) is intelligible, and it sets out 
accordingly to find the bases of total knowledge. But 


the enterprise fails. In some shape, Lukacs argues, | 


rationalism has to accept something as given and 
hence inexplicable—an impenetrably dark “content” 


which the “form” of philosophy cannot illuminate. | 


The Kantian “thing-in-itself” is the best epitomiza- 
tion of this impotence of rationalist philosophy,’ and 
the thing-in-itself, Lukacs contends, is but a rarefied 
form of appearance of the “commodity” of capitalist 
production relations. The moral is clear: as long as 
this system holds sway, generating in its wake such 
reified conceptions as the belief in an immutable 
“human nature” and fixed economic and social 
“laws,” there can be no fulfillment of the rationalist 
dream. Though there is much in capitalist society 
that goes by the name of “knowledge,” this knowl- 
edge is inevitably fragmented and concerned merely 
with detail; and the so-called “‘social sciences,” since 
they take reification for granted, have an inescapably 
false and ideological character.* The bourgeoisie as 
the ruling class, since it has only an “immediate” 
relationship to the world surrounding the human 
being, can never advance beyond its class position 
and achieve more than a partial and relative under- 
standing of this world and of itself.° 

What is needed, Lukacs argues, is a “view of total- 
ity” which liberates the human mind from the 
tyranny of facts and recognizes that the whole of 
human experience is the direct or indirect outcome 
of man’s own social activity. (It is to be noted that 
here Lukacs entirely neglects the impact of what 
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® History and Class Consciousness, p. 110. 

“Ibid. spp. 114. fi; 

8 /bid., p. 10. 

° Ibid., pp. 54, 156. Cf. also Karl Korsch, Marxismus und 
Philosophie (Marxism and Philosophy), Leipzig, 1923. Korsch’s 
work, which was published shortly after History and Class 
Consciousness and contained parallel conclusions, is usually 
mentioned in connection with the latter. In fact, however, Korsch’s 
work is very different from Lukacs’; it is a more readable, 
balanced, and scholarly work but has nothing of Lukacs’ intellectual 
charisma. 
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may be termed “external nature” and appears to 
argue as though the man-made world was at bottom 
independent of anything else.’’) This view of totality, 
he thinks, is implicit in Hegel’s philosophy because 
that philosophy culminates in recognition of the 
identity of “subject” (the human being) and “ob- 
ject” (the world). But although his is the most highly 
developed form of rationalism, Hegel still succumbs 
to reification: the identity of subject and object, for 
him, exists only in philosophy and fails to appear in 
the actual consciousness of the human being who 
enacts history. Hegel, in other words, still assigns 
history-creating capacity to “world-spirit,” an ab- 
straction, instead of locating it in history itself."’ The 
view of totality can only appear explicitly as the 
“class consciousness” of the proletariat, since the 
‘proletariat occupies the “center” of the man-made 
universe,” having created it in the first place but 
|! being excluded from its “immediate” knowledge and 
‘enjoyment. The proletariat is the “living contradic- 
tion” of capitalist society, and it must come to un- 
derstand itself in total, dialectical terms. By develop- 
ing its unique class consciousness and translating 
this into true “praxis” directed toward the complete 
material overthrow of the bourgeois world,”* the pro- 
letariat becomes the “subject-object of history’’*— 
that is, “man” as the self-conscious creator of his 
universe. But since the development of this all- 
redeeming consciousness is not a smooth, natural 
process, the revolutionary fight further requires the 
leadership of a group of dedicated men, the leaders 
and members of a vanguard party."* Thus we move 
from philosophy to organization. 


ven a summary as crude and terse as this may 
impart some of the flavor of the fantastic 
idealism of Lukacs’ position in this book. That 
position has, of course, been subjected to criticism 
from many quarters, and as has already been men- 
tioned, Lukacs himself subsequently moved away 
from the most extreme and most utopian of the argu- 
ments he formulated in 1923. It may, however, be in 
order in this connection to call attention to two 


10 Lukacs regards external nature as a “social category.” 
See History and Class Consciousness, p. 130. 

11 /bid., pp. 16, 77, 146-47. 

12 /bid., p. 69. 

13 /bid., p. 177. 

14 /bid., p. 20. 

18“ the Party is assigned the sublime role of bearer of 
the class consciousness of the proletariat and the conscience of 
its historical vocation.” Ibid., p. 41 (italics in original). 


points which do not seem to have been given suffi- 
cient consideration by critics. 

The first concerns the alleged “Hegelianism” of 
History and Class Consciousness. No one could seri- 
Ously presume to doubt Lukacs’ intimate knowledge 
of Hegel, and of course it is true that in some sense 
Lukacs was and always remained a “Hegelian” phi- 
losopher. Yet, paradoxical as it may sound at first, 
his later writings show an increase in Hegelian influ- 
ence, and by comparison History and Class Con- 
sciousness seems a profoundly un-Hegelian work. 
Its very spirit is alien to Hegelian philosophy. What 
Lukacs attempts to do in it is to infuse Hegelian 
dialectical categories with the messianic, activistic 
spirit exuding from Feuerbach and the young Marx, 
Behind that spirit stands the subjectivism of Fichte, 
and behind Fichte lurk Kant and the Kantian concep- 
tion of an overarching ethical imperative.” It has 
rightly been said that Lukacs’ philosophy is “ought- 
ridden.” 

At any rate, it can be argued that the empirical, 
historical realization of an ethical end as envisaged 
by Lukacs is incompatible with the Hegelian dialec- 
tic. For while it does make sense, from the Hegelian 
standpoint, to view philosophical knowledge as the 
unity of subject and object, it may not be so reason- 
able to expect—as Lukacs does— that actual history 
will play out the contradictions and the unification 
on the level of social being. Now this is by no means 
a “bourgeois” view of Hegel. It is interesting to note 
here that the Soviet philosopher Abram Deborin, who 
criticized Lukacs' History and Class Consciousness 
in a 1924 article that coincided with Zinoviev's de- 
nunciation of Lukacs in the Comintern, accused the 
latter of the idealistic distortion not only of Marx, but 
of Hegel as well. Correctly, Deborin pointed out that 
Hegel himself had been realistic enough to see that 
subject and object would remain separate while at 
the same time being “united” in the dialectic.” 
ee eee an ne Sa re 


16 See ibid., p. 161. 

17 See |. Meszaros, “LukAcs’ Concept of Dialectic,” in G. H. R. 
Parkinson, Ed., Georg Lukacs: The Man, His Work and His ideas, 
London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1970. Professor Meszaros, 

a former associate of Lukacs, suggests that peculiar conditions 
in Hungary at the time may have been responsible for evoking in 
the young Lukacs the strongly moralistic attitude which, 

though “Hegelianized,” still dominated History and C/ass 
Consciousness. 

is A.M. Deborin, ‘Lukacs und seine Kritik des Marxismus”™ 
(Luk4cs and His Critique of Marxism), Aroeiteriiteratur (Vienna), 
No. 9, 1924. The article is reprinted, together with numerous 
other contemporary documents as well as a discussion on Lukéacs, 
in F. Cerutti et a/., Geschichte und Kiassenbewusstsein heute 
(History and Class Consciousness Today), Amsterdam, Verlag 
de Munter, 1971. 
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The second point to be mentioned concerns the 
philosophical implications of Lukacs’ notion of ‘‘pro- 
letarian class consciousness.” It is clear, of course, 
that Lukacs does not mean by this concept anything 
that actually exists as the “consciousness” of a 
“class”; it has nothing, or very little, to do with what 
proletarians themselves might think or feel.*® As con- 
sciousness it exists only in the minds of “extraordi- 
nary individuals’”’*® like Marx and Lenin. Thus, the 
“unity of theory and praxis” is still only a theoretical 
unity. 

The elitist, undemocratic implications of this doc- 
trine of a purely objective, “imputed” (zugerech- 
netes) consciousness are easy to see. The point to 
note here, however, is the sense in which it perverts 
Lukacs’ “Hegelianism.” Lukacs, we may recall, criti- 
cizes Hegel for elevating ‘‘philosophy” above actual 
history. But here we see philosophy returning 
through the back door, and—observe—this is phi- 
losophy under false pretenses. It is not the (Hegel- 
ian) consciousness of spirit recognizing itself in the 
world “when the dusk has fallen,””* but the con- 
sciousness of the philosopher who projects his ideals 
onto the outside world and attributes meanings to 
actions performed by others. Thus Lukacs does suc- 
ceed, in a way, in “out-Hegeling Hegel,””* but his is 
a kind of Hegelianism that leads to a philosophical 
and political cu/ de sac. 

One more word on this early period. Though His- 
tory and Class Consciousness was repudiated by 
Leninists, mainly on account of its idealistic over- 
tones, its central political message consists in its 
high-level justification of Leninism. Indeed, Lenin 
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19 Lukacs says that the proletariat ‘must develop a dialectical 
contradiction between its immediate interest and its long-term 
objectives’, and that the struggle the proletariat Wages is 
also directed ‘‘against itself.’ History and Class Consciousness, 
pp. 71, 80. It has been suggested that Lukacs’ concept of 
“imputed consciousness’’ derives in part from Max Weber’s “ideal 
type” (see F. Cerutti, ‘‘Hegel, Lukacs, Korsch. Zum dialektischen 
Selbstverstandnis des kritischen Marxismus’’—Hegel, Lukacs, 
Korsch. Toward a Dialectical Understanding of Critical Marxism,” 
in O. Negt, ed., Aktualitat und Folgen der Philosophie Hege/s— 
Actuality and Consequences of Hegel’s Philosophy, Frankfurt 
a. M., Suhrkamp, 1970, p. 204; see also Ludz, op. cit. p. xxv). 
However, the concept is already there in its pure form in 
the young Marx. 

20 History and Class Consciousness, p. 79. 

21 The reference is, of course, to the famous passage in the 
Preface to the Philosophy of Right: ‘‘When philosophy paints 
its grey in grey, then has a shape of life grown old. By philosophy’s 
grey in grey it cannot be rejuvenated, but only understood. The 
owl of Minerva spreads its wings only with the falling of dusk.” 
G. W. F. Hegel, Sdmtliche Werke (Collected Works), Leipzig, 
Felix Meiner, 1921, Vol. VI, PaaZ. 

22 As he himself puts it in the New Preface to History and 
Class Consciousness, p. xxiii. 
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was Lukacs’ “world-spirit on horseback,” though in 
Lukacs’ case the relationship to the political leader 
was much closer than Hegel’s was to Napoleon. In 
some sense it is also true that Lukacs in this book 
“out-Lenins Lenin” in that he argues the case for a 
vanguard-party more openly than Lenin does.”* Crit- 
ics like George Lichtheim are in the right, moreover, 
in suggesting that this messianic vanguard-concep- 
tion may lead directly to Stalinism. (The point will 
be taken up below.) Yet we must note that Lukacs | 
was far from happy—at any time—with this notion: 
SI a tO 
23 See George Lichtheim, “Transmutations of a Doctrine,” 
Problems of Communism, July-August 1966, p. 23. See also his 
Lukacs, London, Fontana, 1970, pp. 50-51. Lukdcs clearly takes 
Lenin’s side against Rosa Luxemburg in declaring: “Freedom 
cannot represent a value in itself. . . . Freedom must serve the 
rule of the proletariat, not the other way round.” History 


and Class Consciousness, p. 292. 
24 Lichtheim, Lukdcs, op. cit., p. 51. 


Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel from the Bollinger 
engraving of the portrait executed by Christian Xeller 
in the period 1815-18. 


—The Bettmann Archive. 


perceived its “dangers” as early as 1919** and 

isted, in a 1924 essay on Lenin, that the vanguard- 

sonception “presupposes the fact—the actuality— 

the revolution.”’** This proviso has, of course, far- 

eaching implications bearing on the later develop- 
ent of Lukacs’ thought. 


he erosion of Lukacs’ impatient, utopian mes- 
sianism began as early as the 1920's. (To some 
extent, of course, even History and Class Con- 
jousness represented an advance toward greater 
ealism.*’) In what may be called the middle period 
of his development, two factors stand out as having 
deen decisive. One was Lukacs’ actual political ex- 
derience in the illegal Hungarian party, with special 
eference to his analysis and directives prepared for 
the party’s congress in 1928, the so-called “Blum 
‘heses.””* In these Lukacs still argued against “right- 
st deviationism,” but now he hit out also at “sec- 
arians” who refused to see that the struggle in 
ungary must be for the realization of a “democratic 
dictatorship of workers and peasants,” as distin- 
zuished from the “dictatorship of the proletariat”— 
a position which led to his condemnation for oppor- 
tunism, in contrast to the Comintern’s charge of ide- 
alism made against him in 1924. The other decisive 
factor was his becoming acquainted with Marx's 
conomic-Philosophic Manuscripts in 1930 in Mos- 
ow. Obviously, the first was more important than 
he second: without the greater maturity and realism 


25 See Ludz, op. cit., referring to an early Lukacs piece, 
“Der Bolschewismus als moralisches Problem’’ (Bolshevism as a 
oral Problem). See also ‘‘Die Rolle der Moral in der kommunistischen 
>roduktion” (The Role of Morality in Communist Production), 
eprinted in ibid., pp. 75-81. 

26 G, Luk&cs, Lenin: A Study on the Unity of His Thought 
"Vienna 1924), trans. by Nicholas Jacobs, London, New Left Books, 
970, p. 26. See also ibid., p. 35, and History and Class 
lonsciousness (p. 42), where Lukacs insists that the vanguard has 
10 fight for and earn the trust of the masses. 

27 In 1920 Lukacs allied himself with left-wing sectarians and 
sublished an article, ‘Zur Frage des Parlamentarismus” (On 
‘he Question of Parliamentarism), in which he argued against 
2articipation by Communists in bourgeois parliaments. (See R. 
lesinger, “Historical Setting of Lukacs’s History and Cass 
onsciousness,” in |. Meszaros, Ed., Aspects of History and Class 
'Sonsciousness, London, Routledge, 1971.) It was against groups 
as these that Lenin directed his “ ‘Left-Wing’ Communism— 
Infantile Disorder” (V. |. Lenin, Co//ected Works, London, 
rence and Wishart, Vol. 31). This essay of Lenin's later became 
ne of Luk&cs’ favorites and one in which he relied in his polemics 

gainst Stalinist sectarianism. 

28 G. Lukacs, ‘‘Thesen Uber die politische und wirtschaftliche 
ge in Ungarn und Uber die Aufgaben der Kommunistischen 
Partei Ungarns” (Theses on the Political and Economic Situation in 
ungary and the Tasks of the Hungarian Communist Party), 
Schriften, pp. 290-322. 


born of actual political experience, his reading of the 
Manuscripts would not have evoked in him the kind 
of theoretical response that it did. From the Manu- 
scripts Lukacs learned that the “objectification” of 
the human being was not the same as his being 
“alienated” in bourgeois society, and that human 
labor was the agency which connected man not 
merely with his fellows in society but also with ex- 
ternal nature. These points have great significance 
for an understanding of Lukacs’ later philosophical 
development, particularly his Onto/ogy. Their influ- 
ence is already visible in Lukacs’ massive work on 
the young Hegel (completed in 1938),” a plodding 
and one-sided effort which nonetheless represents 
an advance over History and Class Consciousness. 
Stalinism left its scars on Lukacs, just as it tainted 
a number of other outstanding Marxist intellectuals 
of the period, and it would be pointless here to en- 
gage in a kind of inquisitorial questioning into his 
“guilt.’”° With regard to certain things, such as the 
doctrine of “socialism in one country,” Lukacs al- 
ways was, and professed himself to be, a follower of 
Stalin, while with regard to terroristic methods of 
“building socialism” as applied, for example, in Hun- 
gary in the late 1940's and early 1950's, he was a 
silent, though disdainful, onlooker, but not an ad- 
herent.” What is significant is that in the “thaw” 
following Stalin’s death, and especially through the 
traumatic experiences of the year 1956, which un- 
dermined many a theoretical sacred cow up to then 
accepted unquestioningly by most Marxists, Lukacs 
became confirmed in the anti-sectarian line he had 
first embraced in the late 1920's and sided firmly 
with the forces of moderation and realism. His writ- 
ings from this time onward reveal the presence in his 
thought of a more mature, more humane, and more 
accommodating Marxism, and while his belief in the 


2 mm 
29G. Lukacs, Der junge Hegel: Uber die Beziehungen von 
Dialektik und Gkonomie (The Young Hegel: On the Relations Between 
Dialectic and Economy), Zurich, Europa-Veriag, 1948. Though still 
arguing in terms of a humanized and historicized dialectic, 
Luk4cs here bases himself on the Marxian concept of “alienated 
labor” and attempts to derive Hegel's own notions from economic 
categories. The book has nothing of the starry-eyed idealism 
of History and Class Consciousness, and Lukacs does not refer te 
Marx's early critique of Hegel even once (see note 5). For an 
interesting critique of this work, see J. Hyppolite, Studies on 
Marx and Hegel, ed. and trans. by J. O'Neill, London, Heinmann, 
1969, pp. 70-90. 
30 Ernst Fischer, the Austrian Communist, gives a spirited account 
in his autobiography of the complex reasons for the intellectuals’ 
abdication in the face of Stalinism. Erinnerungen und Refiexionen 
(Memories and Reflections), Hamburg, Rowonit, 1969. 
31 See the vivid description of Lukacs’ position vis-a-vis tne 
party in early postwar Hungary, in T. Aczel and T. Meray, The Revolt 
of the Mind, London, Thames and Hudson, 1960, pp. 57-80. 
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correctness of basic Marxian ideas is unflinching, his 
understanding of the means-end relationship be- 
comes more complex and commonsensical. 

We may take note of a few relevant points found 
in his repeated criticisms of Stalinist sectarianism. 
An interesting issue arises here. Lukacs insists that 
his own “sectarianism” of the early 1920’s was en- 
tirely different from, and had nothing to do with, the 
“bureaucratic” sectarianism of Stalin and his fol- 
lowers.” This is, of course, correct, at least as far 
as intentions are concerned: the romantic, intellec- 
tual revolutionaries of the early phase certainly did 
not intend, or foresee, the rigid, oppressive type of 
bureaucratic rule which came into being after Lenin’s 
death. Yet the two kinds of sectarianism have im- 
portant features in common, and it can be argued 
that the “messianic utopianism” of the early Lukacs 
and likeminded extreme revolutionaries is a /ogical 
presupposition of Stalinist bureaucracy. 

It is interesting to note also, in this connection, 
that some of the things Lukacs says in condemnation 
of Stalinist sectarianism are directly applicable as 
Criticisms of the theses he put forward in History 
and Class Consciousness. He calls attention, for 
example, to the distortion involved in the sectarian 
view that there are only “two classes” in modern 
society, and that consequently the working class 
deals only with “enemies.” Another, even more 
fundamental defect of sectarianism, he says, is its 
neglect of concrete ‘‘mediations” in the class strug- 
gle. Sectarians act as though there were an “imme- 
diate unity” of theory and praxis,** and this attitude 
leads them into fostering a “siege mentality” and 
perpetuating an artificial “revolutionary period.” 
Lukacs further asserts—and this has even more di- 
rect relevance to his early philosophy—that sec- 
tarians start out from a “subjectivist” position and 
maintain, in the fashion of Fichte and his idealist 
philosophy, that insofar as facts do not conform to 
theory, the facts be damned.** Now the point is not 
to emphasize the “responsibiilty” of romantic utopi- 
anism for bureaucratic rule. What is important, 
poe A, RE AE SS 2 a nt le wD th cheat et laa 


32 See the New Preface to History and Class Consciousness, 
p. xiii. 

33 See G. Lukacs, ‘‘Der Kampf des Fortschritts und der Reaktion 
in der heutigen Kultur” (The Struggle Between Progress and 
Reaction in Today’s Culture—1956), in Schriften, p. 604; also 
“Brief an Alberto Carocci’’ (Letter to Alberto Carocci—1962), ibid. 
p. 665; and ‘‘Zur Debatte zwischen China und der Sowjetunion. 
Theoretisch-philosophische Bemerkungen” (On the Debate Between 
China and the Soviet Union, Theoretical-Philosophical Observations— 
1963), ibid., p. 686. 

34 “Der Kampf des Fortschritts . . i OC. Cit, Di 607: 

35 ‘Zur Debatte ...”, Joc. cit., p. 688. 


rather, is to note the manner in which Lukacs 
thought has developed, and the angie from which h 
criticizes bureaucratism in his mature phase. Th 
moral, clearly, is that it is self-defeating and illogical 
to attack Stalinism now from a romantic, ultra 
revolutionary point of view, since it is this point of 
view that helped bureaucratism come into being in 
the first place. The only sensible attitude, therefore, 
is one of moderation and realism. 


ukacs maintained his commitment to Leninism 

right down to the end, but again the commit- 

ment was to Leninism with a difference. There 
was, no doubt, a certain amount of ambiguity in his 
position. While still subscribing, as late as 1966, to 
the Leninist view that class consciousness has to be 
brought to the working class from outside, and to 
the belief that today in the West the task is still the 
formation of a mass party,** he clearly had doubts 
about the eligibility of even this larger minority to 
perform the role of the classical “vanguard.” Its 
function should be educative, not conspiratorial. 
What Lukacs kept on stressing in Lenin was the lat- 
ter’s ability to perceive the presence of “mediations” 
in the class struggle—that is to say, Lenin’s political 
realism. It is plainly this emphasis that enabled 
Lukacs to reconcile his basic commitment to Lenin 
with his more or less explicit disavowal of many of 
Lenin’s actual doctrines.’ 

Of particular importance here is Lukacs’ convic- 
tion that today we are in a “new era” in which Marx- 
ism has to find new methods and new concepts in 
order even to understand the changing situation, and 
in which there is a need to “settle with the revolu- 
tionary phrase.”** The implications of Lukacs’ posi- 
tion are crucial for the socialist countries: they 
Clearly point to the need for the complete desec- 
tarianization, /.e., democratization, of the party. The 
vanguard, as Lukacs said in 1924, is justified only in 


rr 


36 T. Pinkus, Ed., Gesprache mit Georg Lukdcs (Conversations 
with Georg Lukacs), Hamburg, Rowohit, 1967, pp. 54, 69. 

37 What Lukéacs is trying to do in relation to Lenin is similar 
to the Marxian attempt to distinguish in Hegel between “system” 
and ‘‘method.” See especially his ‘‘Rede in der philosophischen 
Debatte des Petéfi-Kreises” (Address in the Philosophical Debate of 
the Pet6dfi Circle—1956), in Schriften, p. 601. 

38 “Zur Debatte .. .”, /oc. cit., p. 700; Pinkus, op. cit., p. 49. 
Elsewhere Lukacs talks about a “renaissance of Marxism” today, 
with the task ‘‘not only to eliminate Stalinist distortions and 
point the way forward, but above all, adequately to encompass the 
new facts of reality with the old-new methods of genuine Marxism.” 
G. Lukacs, So/zhenitsyn, trans. by W. D. Graf, London, 

Merlin Press, 1970, p. 15. 
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revolutionary periods. Periods of consolidation—par- 
ticularly in an era of global coexistence in which the 
“class struggle” takes the form of “competition for 
men’s souls” in the “battlefield of leisure time’”"— 
require different attitudes and different tempera- 
ments. Here, and not in his early romanticism, lies 
the contemporary significance of Lukacs’ thought. 
While we would maintain that the realistic and 
accommodating tendencies inherent in Lukacs’ ma- 
ture ideas are highly significant for their bearing on 
the development of socialist states, it must be ad- 
mitted that his diagnosis of advanced capitalist so- 
ciety holds considerably less interest. Here, his 
judgments—such, for example, as the contention 
that capitalist exploitation today is in the form of 
“relative surplus-value,” or that there is large-scale 


39 “Zur Debatte .. ."’, /oc. cit., p. 706. 


Karl Marx as photographed by Pinkau and Gehler of 
Leipzig. 


—The Bettmann Archive. 


| chief defect of bourgeois society. In a sense, there- 


“manipulation” of the masses, who are being turned | 
into “consumers”—are clearly second-hand and re- 
veal a lack of intimate acquaintance with the con- 
crete situation. Besides, Lukacs’ conceptual base, 
articulated in terms of his classical Hegelian Marx- 
ism, appears visibly too narrow to be able to accom- 
modate the various novel features of advanced capi- 
talist society. 

In this connection, we may mention an interesting 
Side issue related to what was referred to earlier as 
the “bastard line of development” issuing from 
Lukacs’ early ideas. Lukacs was, undoubtedly, the | 
first to call attention, from a Marxist point of view, 
to the phenomenon of “dehumanization” in bour- 
geois society, as distinguished from exploitation. Al- 
though he talks in History and Class Consciousness 
about “thinghood,” or reification, and not about 
“alienation” (which he learned only from Marx's 
Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts), the two con- 
cepts are closely related and, for certain purposes, 
identifiable. Thus it is true that Lukacs’ early work 
was instrumental in setting the radical intellectual | 
atmosphere which—helped along by the publication | 
of Marx’s Manuscripts in the 1930’s—tended to con- | 
centrate attention on “alienation” as the underlying 


fore, Lukacs is certainly a spiritual forefather of 
Western “socialist humanism,’ and in particular 
his influence was all-important in the development 
of the Frankfurt School of German philosophical 
Marxism, which—though it began publishing its 
ideas in the Weimar era—has retained and perhaps 
even increased its theoretical significance in the 
postwar, and especially the post-cold-war, period. 
The point is, however, that while the Frankfurt 
School owed much to Lukacs in terms of its early 
inspiration, the conceptions developed by its adher 
ents drew upon other, non-Marxian currents of 
thought, most notably from the phenomenology of 
Husser! and Heidegger and from Freudian psycho- 
analysis. Thus, as far as the diagnosis and critique 
of advanced capitalist society are concerned, the | 
theories, for example, of Adorno, Fromm and Mar- 
cuse are much more sophisticated, colorful, and in 
a sense “relevant” than anything Lukacs has to say. 


———— 


49 There is nor m here to deal adequately w th the numerous 


modern currents of thougnt, such as existentialism and tne 

ology of knowledge, which nave been decisively influenced Dy 
Lukadcs’ early ideas, including those from his pre-Maraist pase 
As regards hus infivence in snaping (ne sociology f anow ledge, 


see the discussion in M. Watruck Relativism and Cless 


ukacs in L. Labedz, Ed., Rewissorverr 


Corns usness. Georg L LS 
1962. 


London, Allen anc Unwin 
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Lukacs in his last years, when he was working on his 
Ontology of Social Being. 


—MTI (Hungarian Telegraph Agency). 


On the other hand, it is to be borne in mind that this 
kind of radical “humanism” has its closest point of 
contact with Lukacs’ ear/y thought, and that the im- 
plied extremism and elitism of Lukacs’ early doctrine 
of an “imputed consciousness” comes to the fore 
more explicitly in the conceptions of some of the 
new radicals.** In comparison with the thought of 
Fromm and Marcuse (not to mention the advocates 
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41 See, for example, E. Fromm, The Fear of Freedom, London, 
Routledge, 1942; H. Marcuse, One-Dimensional Man, London, 
Routiedge, 1964, and ‘‘Repressive Tolerance,” in R. P. Wolff et a/., 
Critique of Pure Tolerance, Boston, 1965; A. Macintyre, Marcuse, 
London, Fontana, 1969, esp. Ch. 8.; R. N. Berki, ‘‘Marcuse and the 
Crisis of the New Radicalism; From Politics to Religion?”, 

Journal of Politics (Austin, Texas) Vol. 34, No. 1, February 1972. 


of even more romantically-inclined theories), there- 
fore, the rather pedestrian and narrower Marxism of 
Lukacs appears to be a good deal saner as well as 
more realistic. 


ut let us return to Lukacs. The later develop- 
ment of his thought has even more far-reaching 
implications than his already-mentioned criti- 
cisms of sectarianism would suggest, although the 
perspective we are adopting at this point is a long- 
term one. The most important and certainly most 


interesting departure in Lukacs’ thinking in his ma- | 


ture period is his increasing preoccupation with the 
subject of “ontology.” Our comments will to some 
extent have to be speculative here, as the whole of 
Lukacs’ Ontology of Social Being has not yet been 
published.*? Nevertheless, one can venture a few ap- 
preciative remarks, primarily on the basis of the two 
chapters already out*? and Lukacs’ revelation in arti- 
cles and interviews, as well as on the basis of some 
of the work of Lukacs’ disciples in recent years. The 
latter reference is to the “Budapest School” of Marx- 
ist philosophy, a group composed of former students 
and associates of Lukadcs whose interpretations of 
Marxism have had the master’s imprimatur. The aim 
of the school, as Lukacs said shortly before his death, 
is “to give a concrete and relevant account of struc- 
tures and structural changes in the _ historical- 
ontological process whose correct understanding 
Marx’s methods were intended to bring about.’ Its 
most important representatives are Mihaly Vajda, 
Gyorgy Markus and Agnes Heller, and of particular 
relevance here is Agnes Heller’s A mindennapi elet 
(Everyday Life),** itself a massive work of social 
ontology with features showing a close resemblance 
to Lukacs’ own formulations in the hitherto pub- 
lished parts of the Ontology. 

Now Lukacs’ very concern with “ontology” is sug- 
gestive. Nothing, on the surface at any rate, can be 
any farther from the dynamic, effervescent idealism 
of History and Class Consciousness; and nothing, 


42 The complete work will be published by Luchterhand in 
Autumn 1974 and Spring 1975, as Vols. 13-14 of Lukacs’ Works. 

One chapter (on Marx) is to appear in November 1972. 

43 G. Lukacs, Zur Onto/logie des gesel/ischaftlichen Seins: Hegels 
falsche und echte Ontologie (Toward an Ontology of Social Being: 
The False and the True Ontology of Hegel), Neuwied, Luchterhand, 
1971. It is of interest to note the extent to which Lukacs’ 
understanding of Hegel changes. In this work he puts much greater 
emphasis on Hegel’s realism. See especially p. 82. 

44G Lukacs, ‘‘The Development of a Budapest School”, Times 
Literary Supplement (London), No. 3615, June 11, 1971, p. 663. 

45 Budapest, Akademiai K., 1970. 
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it be added, can be regarded as a less natural, 
sss organic development of Lukacs’ early Hegelian 
deas. But changing times bring about different pre- 
Occupations. Climbing the hill may have required 
fanatical millenarianism; reclining on the plateau 
renders ‘a search into the abiding “structures of 
being” plausible and logical. Turning away from the 
“facts” was as. appropriate when History and Class 
44 Consciousness was written as starting out from the 
concepts of “everyday life” is now. At certain points, 
to be sure, there is a continuity leading from Lukacs’ 
early work to his mature conceptions. The dialectical 
interconnections of Being are stated, though not 
stressed as much, in History and Class Conscious- 
ness.** But it is in the Onto/ogy that Lukacs shows 
signs of having digested a more genuine, more 
‘rounded Hegelianism. Here his conceptions reveal 
‘themselves as reminiscent not merely of Hegel, but 
of Aristotle as well. It is not an accident that revo- 
lutionary Marxism should have stressed the differ- 
ence between Hegel’s “method” and his system”; 
it is not an accident either that establishment Marx- 
ism should strive, through the thought of Lukacs, 
to develop a “system” of its own. It is through his 
ontological concerns that Lukacs finally assumes the 
mantle of the Hegelian philosopher, taking account 
of the situation with the arrival of dusk. 

The most significant point in Lukacs’ ontology is 
its acknowledgement of /imits on the human being. 
Here is the fruit of Lukacs’ wrestling with the 
theoretical implications of the Marxian category of 
“labor.” Through a better understanding of labor as 
man’s “metabolism with nature,” he clearly recog- 
nizes the role of external nature in determining 
man’s life. This determination, of course, is not total: 
Lukacs now recognizes a “double determination” 
of human beings—in part by natural necessity, in 


——————————————— 


46 See, e.g., pp. 153-54. 
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part by man's ability to rise up to the challenges of 
nature and to choose between alternatives.”’ Point- 
edly, Lukacs now defines man as a “responsive 
being,” not simply as a “laboring,” “productive” 
being.“ The social existence of man, in other words, 
is still seen as separate, but no longer as independ- 
ent. The end of reification, Lukacs says in an article 
written in 1963, reveals man as the subject of the 
social process, though not one who is “without limits 
and almighty.” 

Moreover, Lukacs’ view leads him to a recogni- 
tion of the important truth that human knowledge, 
even in ideal conditions, is necessarily imperfect, 
limited. The “teleology” involved in the laboring 
process means that although the aim is set, deter- 
mined by the human being, the result always brings 
with it an element that was unforeseen.” Finally, 
Lukacs comes to see that the contradictions of 
human development are ontological and not simply 
the effects of reification. As he puts it, “as the 
humanization of man is a process full of contradic- 
tions, man’s becoming ever more human must al- 
ways produce its opposite pole, until the process of 
humanization is completed. In a certain sense, how- 
ever, it is never completed ... .”"* The political 
significance of such a view is obvious, even if some 
time should be required for it to impregnate the 
organization of life in those societies where it is 
appropriate. In sum, the changing consciousness of 
Lukacs has enriched Marxian philosophical thought 
at every point of its development, but its last con- 
tributions may in the long run prove to be the most 
far-reaching. 


47 Pinkus, op. cit., pp. 62, 95. 

48 /bid., pp. 32, 105, 110. 

49 Zur Debatte .. ."’, Joc. cit., p. 692. 

5° Pinkus, op. cit., p. 13; Zur Ontologie . . ., p. 61. 

51 Pinkus, op. cit., p. 108. Cf. Heller's extremely interesting 
discussion of the development of “freedom”, op. cit., pp. 178-79. 


Impressions of the Man and His Ideas 


By George L. Kline 


had the good fortune to meet and talk with 

Georg Lukacs during three visits to Budapest— 

first in September 1960, again in November 
1964, and for the last time in September 1967. 
The first two conversations took place in Lukacs’ 
fifth-floor apartment overlooking the Danube; each 
lasted about two hours and a half. The third, much 
briefer conversation was crowded into the twenty- 
minute intermission at a symphony concert. (Rostro- 
povich was performing as cello soloist with the 
Budapest Symphony Orchestra, and Lukacs was 
very eager to hear him.) 

During the first conversation, Lukacs and | were 
occasionally joined by his wife. She had died by the 
time of my second visit, and we were alone on that 
occasion. Our third, very short conversation. at the 
Rostropovich concert took place in the presence of 
several of Lukacs’ former students and colleagues, 
including Agnes Heller. 

| arrived in Budapest for the first time in late 
September 1960 with no letter of introduction or 
other entrée to Lukacs. Having just spent six weeks 
in the Soviet Union, where current telephone direc- 
tories were virtually “bibliographical rarities,” | was 
pleasantly surprised to find a 1959 Budapest direc- 
tory hanging by a stout chain in the nearest tele- 
phone booth, and even more surprised to discover 
that “Academician Gyorgy Lukacs” was plainly listed 
therein. * 

Mrs. Lukacs answered the telephone. | identified 


* “Gyorgy”’ is the Hungarian form of the German ‘Georg.’ As 
noted in this article, Lukacs wrote mainly in German and hence is 
better known under the German first name.—Ed. 


Mr. Kline is Professor of Philosophy at Bryn Mawr 
College (Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania). His most recent 
book is Religious and Anti-Religious Thought in Rus- 
Sia, 1968. 
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myself as an American philosophy professor inter- 
ested in Hegel and in Lukacs’ Hegel studies. She 
passed the receiver to her husband, who asked me 
if | could stop by at five that afternoon for a talk. 
| assured him that | could. All our conversations, 
beginning with that one, were in German. Lukacs 
told me that he customarily wrote his philosophical 
works directly in German, although he of course 
used Hungarian ‘‘on the street” and in some of his 
personal correspondence.’ 

Lukacs’ spoken German was fluent, syntactically 
sophisticated, and lexically rich. But during our 
1960 conversation he sometimes hesitated before 
choosing the verb with which to end a typically long 
and involved sentence. His wife would often volun- 
teer an appropriate verb, but Lukacs invariably re- 
jected her suggestion and chose some other verb 
instead. For example, if he said something like: 
“Wir versuchen, auf diese primitiven Tatsachen des 
Lebens zurlickzugehen und die komplizierten aus 
den primitiven zu ————” (We are trying to go 
back to these primitive facts of life and to 
the complicated in terms of the primitive), Mrs. 
Lukacs would suggest the verb erk/aren (explain), 
but Lukacs would substitute begreifen (compre- 
hend). 

The Lukacses were considerate and hospitable 
hosts. They served coffee and brandy, which he 
and | sipped as we sat on the narrow balcony high 
above the Danube, across from Gellert Hill. Lukacs 
smoked cigar after cigar. The sunset sky turned deep 


red-orange. When | admired the view, Lukacs re- 


1 Lukacs mentioned that, despite having lived for a dozen years 
in Moscow (1933-45), he knew very little Russian. | noticed, 
however, that when | used an occasional Russian term, such as 
stikhiinost (spontaneity) or partiinost (partyness), he seemed 
to understand. Mrs. Lukacs, who had had to deal with Moscow 
saleswomen and minor officials on a day-to-day basis, had become 
fluent in Russian. 


ponded with what was, | suppose, a standard Mag- 
lar plaisanterie: “Yes, Budapest is a beautiful city— 
xcept for its buildings!” 


ukacs had a magnificent personal library. | 
would estimate it at upward of 12,000 volumes, 
almost all in German. He owned the collected 
works of every major German thinker and writer.’ 
When our discussion turned to Spinoza’s philoso- 
‘phy and | recommended the 1957 study by H. F. 
‘Hallett, Lukacs admitted that he didn’t know the 
book. “Nowadays,” he explained, “I read only the 
Classics [K/assiker—classical authors].” This may 
have been true in general, but it must be qualified 
in at least two respects. First, Lukacs obviously fol- 
_lowed contemporary German belles /ettres, as evi- 
_denced by his 1966 remark, “When | consider the 
whole of [German] literature of the past twenty 
years, ””? Clearly he had read it all, including 
| relatively minor authors such as Heinrich Boll. Sec- 
ond, among the K/assiker Lukacs’ definitely included 
Lenin, whose portrait was prominently displayed in 
his apartment.* 
Some time before this first conversation, Lukacs 
had completed the 1700-page manuscript of the 
first part of his Asthetik (Aesthetics): It was being 
considered for publication by the Hungarian Acad- 
| emy of Sciences, which had held it for seven months 
without giving any hint as to when a decision might 
| be forthcoming. Lukacs wrily remarked in this con- 
| nection that there was a joke current in Vienna to 
| the effect that once you got as far as the south 
| Bahnhof (railroad station) you were almost in Egypt. 
He added that one could adapt the joke to his own 
situation by rewording it: “Once you get your book 
manuscript to a Budapest publisher, it is almost 
in print!” 
Both Lukacs and his wife said that they very 


a 


2 George Lichtheim has observed: “Luk4cs rarebly cites non-German 
writers even when they happen to be Marxists or Hegelians. 

On the evidence of his [Asthetik] one might be pardoned for 
supposing that he had never heard of R. G. Collingwood” 
(G. Lichtheim, Lukdcs, London, Fontana/Collins, 1970, pp. 116 f). 

3 Theo Pinkus, Ed. Gesprache mit Georg Lukacs (Conversations 
with George Lukacs), Hamburg, Rowohlt, 1967, p. 54 (hereafter 
cited as Gespraéche). This book records conversations which Lukacs 
had with Austrian and West German Marxists and Communists 
in Budapest in September 1966. 

4To the end Lukacs showed an unabated enthusiasm for Lenin 
both as a theorist and as a politician. Indeed, Lukacs considered 
Lenin the last historical figure to have combined creative . 
mastery of Marxist theory with revolutionary political leadership. 
See Gesprache, pp. 49, 71. 
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much hoped to see the work published but were not 
at all sure that they would.’ History, as Lukacs put it, 
does not concern itself about men’s subjective hopes 
and fears. We like to think that historical changes 
will be rapid enough so that we can live to see 
their outcome; but usually they are not, and we 
don't. 

Lukacs spoke often, in both our 1960 and 1964 
conversations, of the present time as being a “transi- 
tional period” (Ubergangsperiode). In talks with 
others in 1966, he expressed his confidence that 
radical protest movements would eventually be suc- 
cessful, though only after decades of effort.* And 
shortly before his death Lukacs pointed to the 
“many historical examples of attempts at change 
that were [initially] defeated but influenced events 
generations and even centuries later." In short, his 
was a distinctly Olympian view! 

Lukacs told me in 1960 that anyone who had 
known “socialist countries” such as Hungary and 
the Soviet Union in 1950 would find them almost 
unrecognizable, so great had been the economic, 
social, cultural, and political changes in the course 
of one decade—this notwithstanding the consider- 
able slowing down of the process of “liberalization” 
following the “Hungarian events” in 1956. He agreed 
with my assessment that, as of the fall of 1960, 
Poland was much freer—culturally, intellectually, 
and politically—than either Czechoslovakia or Hun- 
gary. (At this, Mrs. Lukacs interjected, in all seri- 
ousness, that nevertheless Romania and Albania [!] 
were much /ess free than Hungary.) 

| told Lukacs that | had recently met Leszek 
Kolakowski in Poland and had been much impressed 
by his intelligence, erudition, and sensitivity. Lukacs 
concurred in my evaluation of Kolakowski’s qualities 
as a thinker, but he added the stern warning that 
Kolakowski’s—and indeed every—revision of Marx- 
ism must be vigorously criticized and combated. 


5 In fact, both of them did, although Mrs. Lukacs died the 
year after its publication in 1963 by Lucnternand (Neuwied and 
West Berlin), under the title Die Eigenart des Astnetiscnen 
(The Specific Character of the Aesthetic), as Vols. XI and XII of 
Lukacs’ Werke (Works). The first published volume in this edition 
of Luk4cs’ collected works— projected in a total of 14 (or 15) 
volumes—was Vol. IX: Dis Zerstérung der Vernunft (The Destruction 
of Reason), which appeared in 1962. Most of the ten volumes 
which have been published thus far are reprintings of earlier 
works, some provided with new prefaces by Lukacs Die Eigenart 
des Asthetischen, however, saw its first publication in the Werke 
& Gesprache, p. 73 
? Donald Shanor, “Searching for Socialist Democracy: A Talk 
with Gyorgy Lukacs,” The New Leader (New York), Oct. 18, 1971 
p. 14. 
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He insisted that he himself was not a revisionist of 
any kind.° 

During our first meeting, Lukacs spoke frequently 
and with feeling about Stalin—whom he had, of 
course, known personally in Moscow—and about the 
“dominion of Stalinism” (die Herrschaft des Stalin- 
ismus). He suggested that the attempt to overcome 
Stalinism in the “socialist countries” was being car- 
ried out with essentially Stalinist methods, and that 
this fact drastically limited its effectiveness.’” | 
understood him to be referring to a ‘‘controlled” de- 
Stalinization “from above.” 

In his writings and recorded statements published 
after 1960 Lukacs added a certain amount of detail 
to the general indictment of Stalinism that he 
voiced in our conversation. In the Preface to the 
1967 German edition of History and Class Conscious- 
ness, for instance, he asserted that Stalin’s “‘sec- 
tarian” practice was ‘“‘aimed at protecting the given 
power relations against all reforms; its objectives 
were conservative and its methods bureaucratic.” 
Again, in his 1966 conversations with Austrian and 
West German Marxists and Communists, Lukacs de- 
clared that Stalinism reduces the ‘“‘correct’’ Leninist 
conception of “partisanship” or “partyness” (Par- 
teilichkeit—partiinost) to a caricature, and that 
Stalinist systems subject “all statements” to manip- 


8 As early as 1919, Luk4cs defended Marxist methodological 
orthodoxy as the “scientific (wissenschaftliche) conviction 
that dialectical materialism is the road to truth (die richtige 
Forschungsmethode) and that its method can be developed, expanded 
and deepened only along the lines laid down by its founders’— 
i.e., Marx and Engels. To this he added: “It is the conviction, 
moreover, that all [revisionist] attempts to surpass or ‘improve’ [this 
method] have led and must lead to oversimplification (Verflachung), 
triviality and eclecticism.’ This passage appears near the begining 
of the essay, ‘‘What is Orthodox Marxism?,” which was first 
published in 1919 and later incorporated in Luk&cs’ first major 
Marxist work, Geschichte und Klassenbewusstsein (History and 
Class Consciousness), originally published in 1923. When a new 
German edition of this work was published in 1967 by Luchterhand, 
Lukacs reemphasized this particular passage by quoting it in a 
new Preface written for that edition. The German text of the 
Passage as quoted in the Preface can be found in Lukacs’ Werke, 
Vol. Il, p. 28. | have quoted the English text from Rodney 
Livingstone’s translation of the book, published as History and Class 
Consciousness, London, Merlin, 1971, p. 1. (However, this 
translation puts the word ‘‘method”’ in the plural; | have restored 
it to the singular, as in the original German.) 

° Lukacs again emphasized this point repeatedly in his 1966 

conversations recorded in Gesprache: e.g., see pp. 51, 82, 89, and 
123. Shortly before his death, when asked by a Western visitor 
what government, in his opinion, was “realizing socialism,” 
Lukacs replied: ‘‘No government at all. In the socialist lands, 
Stalinist ideology has not lost much ground.” (See Shanor, /oc. c‘t., 
p. 14.) 

10 Quoted from 1971 English-language edition (see above), 

p. xiii. 


ulation and “bureaucratic control.” Referring back 
to the era of “popular fronts” in the mid-1930’s, hel 
explicitly repudiated the brutal Stalinist assumption 
that “people who had signed no proclamation [e.g., 
denouncing fascism] were for that reason thorough- 
going reactionaries.”™ 

It should be noted that these and other strictures 
against Stalinism had been voiced at least a decade 
earlier—with greater force and eloquence and 
through channels much more readily available to 
their own countrymen—by such Polish Marxists as 
Kolakowski. And unlike Kolakowski, Lukacs seemed 
quite insensitive to the possible links between the 
persistence of what he called “Stalinist methods” 
and the official attacks on Marxist revisionism in 
such countries as Poland and Czechoslovakia. 


| 
| 
| 


n November 1964, | arrived in Budapest directly 

from Belgrade, where | had learned that the | 

Yugoslav Academy of Sciences planned to 
honor Lukacs on the occasion of his 80th birthday 
(in 1965) and hoped that he would come to Yugo- 
Slavia for the ceremonies. When | told him of this, 
he replied that he feared he would not be able to go. 
“For me,” he said, with more than a trace of regret, 
“the time of long trips is past” (“Die Zeit der 
grossen Reisen ist fur mich vorbei”). He added that 
he was uncertain how much longer he would be 
able to work but that he planned to keep going 
steadily just as long as humanly possible. 

During my visit he was alert and in good spirits. 
In fact this was our best conversation—philosophi- 
cally the most penetrating, the most stimulating, 
and the closest to a genuine dialogue. There were 
several reasons for this. For one thing, the ice had 
been broken in 1960, and in a sense we were able 
to pick up where we had left off. For another—and 
more important—Lukacs was deeply involved in the 
writing of his last major work, Zur Ontologie des 
gesellschaftlichen Seins (Toward an Ontology of So- 
cial Being)? and was clearly eager to discuss some 
of its leading ideas with me. 

The most original and promising of these ideas 
seemed to me to be Lukacs’ concept of “fields of 
mediation” (Vermittlungsfelder) — roughly, the 
linked or interlocked groupings of socio-economic 
activities which “negate,” include, and go beyond 


11 Gespradche, pp. 89, 117. 

12 The first two chapters (totalling 130 pages) of the work were 
published under this title by Luchterhand in 1971 (hereafter 
cited as Zur Onto/ogie). 
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the elements or aspects of social and economic 
be ing” to which they apply. If | understood Lukacs 
correctly, he meant that, for example, the activities 
involved in growing a food product would constitute 
, e “field of mediation” (presupposing the prior 

es which resulted in the techniques, machinery, 
pesticides, herbicides, fertilizers, etc. used in mod- 
ern agriculture); the activities involved in the process- 
ing of the food product would constitute another: 
and those involved in transporting and marketing 
the finished product would constitute a third. 

Unfortunately, the term Vermittiungsfelder does 
‘not figure in the two chapters of Zur Onto/ogie thus 
far published.** Even the term “mediation” (Ver- 
mittlung) appears only sporadically in these two 
‘chapters, which are devoted to the “truth and “false- 
hood” of Hegel’s ontology.“ The concept of Ver- 
mittlungsfelder presumably will figure importantly 
sin the as yet unpublished portions of the “Ontology,” 
under such chapter headings as Arbeit (Work) and 
Reproduktion ([social] reproduction). The related ex- 
pression, “complex of [social] processes,” does ap- 
pear occasionally.” 

Lukacs’ example of a socio-economic process 
which passes through several interlocked “fields of 
mediation” was the production and distribution (in 
South America, Hungary, and points between) of 
the coffee we were drinking as we talked. (In his 
role as host, Lukacs added, deprecatingly: “| don’t 
‘know whether this coffee is good or bad.” In my 
‘role as guest, | assured him that it was excellent.) 

At the time of our earlier conversation (in 1960), 
Lukacs had apparently not yet conceived the project 
of writing an “ontology of social being.’’* Rather he 
was then planning to write a work on social ethics, 


13 The terms Vermittiung (mediation) and vermitte/n (to 
mediate) occur repeatedly in History and Class Consciousness, 
along with such expressions as Reihe der Vermitt/ungen (series of 
mediations) and Vermitt/ungskategorien (categories of mediation). 
'See Werke, Vol. Il, pp. 364, 332. In most contexts the 
‘Vermittiungsprozess (process of mediation) is treated as primarily 
‘theoretical or cognitive (Hegel would have said “‘speculative’’). 
In Zur Ontologie, the process is seen as primarily practical or 
‘active/ social. 

14 Zur Ontologie, pp. 101-02. 

18 /bid., pp. 101, 109, 111. See also Gesprache, pp. 13, 

14, 108. The expression ‘‘complex of social processes” appears 
in History and Class Consciousness, p. 203 (for corresponding 
German text, see Werke, Vol. II, p. 391). 

16 The expression gese//schaftliches Sein (social being or 
‘social existence) occurs in History and Class Consciousness 
‘(see Werke, Vol. ||, pp. 347, 348, 349, 374). There, however, it 
‘is not used systematically, but rather in commonsense contrast to 
geselischaftliche Erkenntnis (social knowledge) or geselischaftliches 
)Verhaitnis (social relation)—the latter an expression much used 
by Marx. 


a kind of Marxist updating of Aristotie’s Politics and 
Nicomachean Ethics combined with Hegel's Philoso- 
phy of Right. By 1964 he had decided that such an 
ethics required a preliminary “ontological” investi- 
gation of social existence as such. In September 
1967, when | saw him for the last time, it was 
Clear that the work on ontology had become a self- 
contained and central project, and that the ethics 
had been indefinitely postponed.’ 

In his last decade, Lukacs seems to have turned 
with increasing .respect and admiration to two of 
the philosophische Klassiker, Aristotle and Hegel. 
He spoke warmly of the intellectual achievement of 
both thinkers in our conversations, particularly in 
1964. In the published chapters of Zur Ontologie, 
he remarks that Hegel, unlike many of the latter's 
celebrated contemporaries, was no “dreamer or vi- 
sionary” but a “philosopher with a strong and en- 
compassing sense of reality [Wirklichkei/t], a hunger 
for genuine reality perhaps more intense than that 


of any other thinker since Aristotle.” Lukacs adds | 


that, although Hegel’s philosophy appeared to put 
an end to philosophical development, in fact Hegel 
was a “discoverer of virgin land, an initiator of 
epoch-making significance.” Similarly, he observes 
that Aristotle—who was long considered to have 
given definitive answers to philosophical questions— 
actually appears “in our day as an exceptional in- 
novator, who in countless fields was the first to 
open the path—although not infrequently in false 
or confusing ways—to new insights.”” 

In our discussions Lukacs sometimes seemed to 
be using the word Ontologie in an excessively broad, 
almost inflated sense. There is a similar instance in 
the Gesprache as well, j.e., when he speaks of the 
“ontology of commodity-exchange” (Onto/ogie des 
Warenaustausches).** Why did he use the term at 
all? Partly, | think, because of his “return” to Hegel 
and Aristotle; partly because, like them, he wanted 
to stress the stable givenness of what is—even in 


Ie 


17 In 1968, Luk4cs’ West German publisher, Luchternand Verlag, 
listed a work entitled Ethik as the eventual 15th and final 
volume of his collected Werke. In response to a 1972 inquiry, 
however, Luchterhand has admitted that no manuscript on ethics 
has turned up among Lukacs’ papers. 

18 Zur Ontologie, pp. 26 f. 

19 /bid., p. 71. in 1966 Lukacs referred to Aristotie as a 
“great genius in ethics” (Gesprache, p 121) 

20 Gesprache, p. 14. Earlier, Lukacs had quoted a passage from 
Capital in which Marx spoke of the “nature of the exchange 
of commodities” (Natur des Warenaustauscnes): see History and 
Class Consciousness, p. 178; German text in Werke, Vol. ||, 9. 363 
Marx’s less pretentious expression strikes me as the functional 
equivalent of Lukacs’ more pretentious one. 
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the face of the dialectical flux of human history—a 
concept to which, as a Marxist, he was committed. 

Another technical philosophical term that ap- 
pears rather suddenly in Lukacs’ writings of the late 
1960’s is “teleology,” usually in the rather stiff and 
old-fashioned expression te/eo/ogische Setzung— 
literally ‘“te/eo/ogical positing,” but in fact synony- 
mous with the English expression “purposive act.” 
The announced title of the first section of the first 
chapter in Part Il of Zur Onto/ogie is ‘Work as Pur- 
posive Activity” (Die Arbeit als teleologische Set- 
zung). The expression also occurs repeatedly in the 
Gesprache ** and occasionally ni the 1967 Preface.” 
There was little talk of “purposive activity” in the 
early Lukacs, though he sometimes used the word 
“decision” (Entsche/dung) in an ordinary sense.” 

On the whole, | found Lukacs’ “Hegelian” discus- 
sion of Vermittlung and Vermitt/ungsfe/der interest- 
ing and congenial. But from time to time the Engels- 
Lenin side of Lukacs showed through in a discon- 
certing way, as for example when he spoke—dquite 
seriously—of the cognitive and artistic ‘‘reflection” 
(Widerspiegelung) of social or natural reality. At 
one point he listed a galaxy of Elizabethan dra- 
matists who were highly esteemed by their con- 
temporaries—such as Marlowe, Ford, and Webster 
—and went on to assert that of all the Elizabethans 
only Shakespeare was still a living force in English 
literature and culture” . .. because his reflection 
of Elizabethan social reality was the correct one” 
and their “reflections” of that reality were somehow 
“less correct.” 

There was, of course, little opportunity for seri- 
ous philosophical discussion during my last, very 
hurried encounter with Lukacs in the early fall of 
1967. Having had astonishingly good luck in getting 


21 Gesprache, pp. 11 ff, 58, 60, 61, 65 f, 95, 100, 112. 

e2isee Werke, Vol. Il, pp. 22. 27. 

23 See, e.g., Geschichte und Klassenbewusstsein: in Werke, 
Vol. Il, p. 362. 

24 A similar comparison of Shakespeare with the three lesser 
Elizabethans, but minus the claim about Shakespeare’s ‘‘correct 
reflection” of social reality, also occurs in Gesprache, p. 26. 


a ticket for the long-sold-out Rostropovich concert, | 
| had no difficulty in locating Lukacs during the 


intermission. He was chatting with Agnes Heller and 
two or three other members of the “Budapest Marx- 
ist Circle,” an informal group composed of his fol- 
lowers and former students. We talked for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, mainly about his Onto/ogie. He 
told me that the book had moved slowly but was 
finally done, except for the last chapter, which was 
to be entitled “Die Entfremdung’” (Alienation). 
Lukacs said that he was in the midst of a thorough 
reworking of that chapter in the light of searching 
criticisms and objections he had received from 
Agnes Heller and other associates, and that he hoped 
to have the revisions completed within the next few 
months. He insisted that he would not be satisfied 
with the book until his circle of friendly but out- 
spoken critics was also satisfied. 

Whether critical readers outside the “Budapest 


Marxist Circle” will also be satisfied with the book | 


as Lukacs left it will not become apparent until at 


least 1973, when the full text of Zur Ontologie des | 


gesellschaftlichen Seins finally sees the light of print. 


y three conversations with Georg Lukacs and 
my study—though admittedly somewhat un- 
systematic—of his philosophical writings 
have left me with the vivid impression of a scholar 
and thinker of probing intelligence, with a keen 


critical sense, enormous erudition, and considerable 


synthetic powers. As a person | found him hospita- 
ble, courteous, and on occasion quite charming. Only 
infrequently during our talks did he show signs of 
intellectual rigidity or tendentiousness—although 
there is much tendentiousness and more than a little 


intellectual rigidity in the writings of his “Stalinist” | 


period. In any event, | consider myself extremely 
fortunate to have had these opportunities—few and 
fleeting as they were—to engage him in conversa- 
tion on a wide spectrum of topics both political and 
philosophical. 
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By Edward Alexander 


hen | first arrived in Budapest in August 
1965, it was a city with many ghosts of the 
recent past. Some were visible, such as Noel 
Field, unmistakable with his great height and silver 
air, whom | would often pass while driving to the 
Embassy, watching his gaunt and lonely figure as he 
took a morning stroll on a quiet Buda street. 

Others were only talked about: former police 
chief Gabor Peter was working in the outskirts as 
a tailor; Laszl6 Rajk’s widow, Julia, bitterly seeking 
justice for her executed husband, was employed in 
a library; former party chief Erndé Ger6d, now blind, 

as living on Freedom Hill; Matyas Rakosi’s sister 
was getting letters of complaint from her exiled 
brother that his food parcels were not arriving in 
he Soviet Union; and Zoltan Vas, former aide to 
Imre Nagy, was writing a massive biography of Louis 
Kossuth. There were many, many others whose 
names evoked either the purge trials of 1949, which 
followed the Cc “rnunist takeover of Hungary, or the 
Revolt of 1956. 

There was also Gyorgy Lukacs. 

While | had little if any interest in meeting or 
talking with the others, Lukacs frequently became 
a focus of conversations with Hungarian intellec- 
tuals. During the next twelve months, | asked writers, 
philosophers, and sociologists questions about his 
health, his state of mind, his work, and his current 
status. Most everyone agreed that he was no longer 
persona non grata, and | learned that he was known 
to give an occasional unpublicized lecture at the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences. Some even said 
government figures sought the old man’s advice 
and listened in rapt silence as he lectured them on 
eet ee 


From 1965 to 1969, Mr. Alexander served as First | 


Secretary of the American Embassy in Budapest. He 
is presently Public Affairs Officer at the American 
Embassy in Athens. 


emories of a Brief Encounter 


politics and economics, and on his favorite subject 
— interpreting and adapting Marx to contemporary 
problems. But when | asked about seeing Lukacs, 
the consensus was that | should consult first with 
officials. | did, in very low key, and was usually 
greeted with a reaction of surprise that there should 
be any interest in the aging Marxist philosopher. 
| explained that Lukacs, although a Marxist, was 
still esteemed in Western intellectual circles, that 
he was still a subject of lively discussion (Susan 
Sontag’s Against /nterpretation, containing a chapter 
on Lukacs, had recently appeared), and besides, 
would it not be an engaging way to spend an hour 
in Budapest? | soon won the informal consent of 
several cultural and Foreign Ministry officials and 
made the first move. | sent Lukacs a book, enclosing 
a brief note identifying myself and requesting an 
appointment. 


—E————eee - = 


Three days later, on a Monday morning, the | 


Embassy switchboard operator rang and informed 


me in excited Hungarian: “Professor Lukacs is on | 


the telephone and wants to talk to you. | can't 


believe it.” A soft but firm voice, speaking in English, | 


came on and commanded me (no question who was 


Friday, November 21, at 10:30 a.m.—and not to 
be late. 

Lukacs lived on the top floor of a five-story apart- 
ment house overlooking the Danube from the Pest 
side. | parked my car at 10:25 a.m., and because 
the elevator was not on the ground floor, | decided 


guage, and the thought of discussing Marx in Ger- 


English on the phone, that seemed to be one hurdle 
overcome. But what was | to say when we stood 
| face to face? How does one begin with the foremost 
living Marxist thinker? Perhaps with his role in 1956, 


| to convey that his parti 
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in charge) to appear at his apartment the next | 


to walk up. | had heard that German was his lan- | 


man was forbidding; yet, since he had spoken in | 


cipation in the Imre Nagy | 
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government was still remembered? In the years since 
then, he had lived in virtual isolation, with his wife 
to care for him until her recent death. That, too, 
might be a proper opening—an expression of sorrow 
over her passing. | was now on the third floor. 

| recalled reading an interview with Lukacs in a 
Czechoslovak magazine, another in an Italian paper, 
but could remember almost nothing. On the fourth 
floor, | suddenly had the answer—Thomas Mann! 
Despite divergent political views, Mann and Lukacs 
had had the highest intellectual regard for each 
other, and in The Magic Mountain Mann had modeled 
the character of Naphta after Lukacs. As | continued 
up the last few steps, | remembered some of Hans 
Castorp’s impressions of Naphta when he first saw 
him walking with Settembrini—small, thin, ugly, 
hooked nose, thick lenses, elegant dress. 


t was exactly 10:30, and | stood before a doors 

bearing Lukacs’ nameplate. | rang, and almost 

immediately the door opened. Before me stood 
Naphta, very old and remarkable small. He extended 
his hand and said in English, “l am Lukacs. Welcome. 
You are the first American diplomat to visit me. 
You walked up? | always do, too. The exercise is 
good for me at my age. Come in, please.” | followed 
him through a dimly-lit corridor to his study. The 
windows looked out on Gellert Hill, atop which the 
Soviet Liberation Monument was silhouetted against 
a gray sky. | turned to Lukacs and thanked him for 
giving up his valuable time to see me. His deeply 
wrinkled face seemed to smile as he beckoned me 
to a chair. He took his place behind a desk cluttered 
with papers, magazines and manuscripts. 

| studied his face in the light from the window, 
which highlighted his wrinkles even more. Mann's 
description was still fairly accurate, but somehow 
| had no impression of ugliness, merely of excessive 
old age, much like that of the High Lama in the film 
“Lost Horizon.” Lukacs bent forward and reached 
for a short cigar on his desk. Having heard that he 
was never without one, | had brought along a White 
Owl—all | could get at the Embassy. | offered it 
to him. He dropped his own, seized mine, and said 
with pleasure, “Ah, an American cigar!”” We were 
off to a good start. It was short-lived, however. 

“First of all, my young friend,” he began, ‘‘this 
book you sent me. | won't hold it against you, but 
you will please take it back.” (The book, a study 
of Lukacs’ ideas in philosophy, had been written 
by one of his former students then in the United 


States, who had inscribed it “To my master” and 
sent it to me with a note requesting that whenever 
possible | deliver it personally.) The old man had 
marked several sections with slips of paper and 
now read them out loud to me, commenting after 


each one on either the fallaciousness of the argu- | 


ment or the inaccuracy of the facts. His comment 
on the final excerpt was the sharpest: “This is non- 
sense, nothing but nonsense. He is an idiot, outside 
of being a poor scholar. Take it back!” He shoved 
the book toward me. | was at a loss for words, but 
Lukacs abruptly changed the subject. 

Without warning, he suddenly launched into a 
vigorous attack on United States policy in Vietnam. 
“| apologize to you, and please do not think it is 
impolite of me to criticize your country and your 
President,” he began; but having said that, he went 
on to question the whole spirit and direction of 
postwar US international policy. Ever since the end 
of World War Il, he said, the United States had had 
the erroneous impression that the new world order 
required a Pax Americana. This concept was as 
much of a mistake as John Foster Dulles’ so-called 
policy of rolling back communism. What is more, 
he went on, the rollback would have been unsound 
if it had been a true policy, but since it never took 
place nor was even attempted, it could not even be 
called a policy. "Look at Africa and its emerging 
nations,” Lukacs continued. “You are wrong to think 
this postwar phenomenon is of Communist inspira- 
tion. This is the stream of history, and no power in 
the world can stop it. The Roman Empire worked 
well but suppressed national genius, and it wasn’t 
until the fifth century, when the Vandal barbarians 
sacked Rome, that a new historic era opened—the 
era that revealed Giotto and Dante and led finally 
to the art of Michelangelo. What Africa will produce 
100 to 500 years from now we don’t know, but it 
will produce, you can be sure. It is the stream of 
history.” 

Returning to the present, Lukacs said that a 
major problem for the United States in Vietnam was 
that the small country was in the hands of military 
men, whom he described as “generally stupid.” He 
had words of praise for Franklin Roosevelt and 
John Kennedy, the latter mostly for acting cautiously 
in the Cuban missile crisis “when he correctly esti- 
mated the atomic capabilities of both the United 
States and the Soviet Union.” In the olden days, 
he went on, if one man had a cannon that fired one 
mile and another had one that fired one-and-a-half 
miles, the second man always won the battle. 
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Jnion and can wipe out Moscow, Leningrad and 


lifference? It can equally well wipe out New York, 
hicago and San Francisco. There is no longer any 


deen trying hard to convince the world of that.” 

At the mention of Russell, | asked what Lukacs 
hought of his fellow philosopher's activities in the 
orld of politics and war. (The “Paris trial of Ameri- 


smiled. “When Russell was young, he wrote all his 
p00ks. Now, in his old age, he is active in world 
affairs. With me it is the opposite. | spent the first 
nalf of my life doing things— in capitalist countries, 
should add. Now, | am writing books.” As for the 
coming “trial,” Lukacs said he viewed it as simply 
a spectacular way of attracting attention “to a terri- 
ale situation.” He looked at me kindly. “| am not 
going to denounce the war, or even you for waging it. 
try to see things in a historical sense. Remember, 
am a Marxist scientist. Nevertheless, the war is 
wrong, and so is the Pax Americana. Look at de Gauile 
n Algeria. His problem was quite different from 
yours. That, too, was a hopeless situation, but with 
an important difference: he had to worry about two 
or three million Frenchmen in Algeria. You don't 
have any such problem in Vietnam.” 

His mind must have skipped ahead a few escala- 
tory stages, for he said rather abruptly: “By the 
way, don’t think the Soviet Union will allow you to 
attack China. Socialist states must for ideological 


insults at each other. If you attack China, the Soviet 
Union has no alternative but to attack you. That 
will be unfortunate because you and the Soviet 
Union must get together.” 


bent, elderly woman entered with a tray of 
Hungarian black coffee. “This is my house- 
keeper,” Lukacs explained as he pushed aside 
a pile of papers to make room for the tray. “| depend 
on her to take care of me ever since my wife died.” 
| commented on his English, which, although reflect- 
‘ing German grammatical constructions, was rich in 
Wwocabulary and fluent. He waved to the bulging 
iibrary surrounding us on sagging bookshelves. 
Two days before, when | already knew of my 
‘appointment, | had sounded out a Hungarian sociolo- 


Today, the United States is the one with the bigger ) 
sannon. You have atomic superiority over the Soviet | 


Miev. The Soviet Union has less, but what's the | 


advantage to war. Old (sic) Bertrand Russell has 


san Officials,” which Russell had been instrumental | 
nN organizing, was about to take place.) Lukacs | 


reasons stay together, even while they are hurling | 


Lukacs in his Budapest study. 


—Photo from Mogyor hirek (Budapest), July WO. 1971, o 4 


gist as to what subjects | could properly Dri 
in my conversation with Lukacs. One top 


was contemporary Hungarian problems. My friend 
laughed. “Let me warn you right now, the old man 

| will do all the talking. You will just listen-——-and get 
an earful.” Now, as | sat there watching Lukacs 
drink his coffee, | ventured a question. Nungary 
| remarked, was talking very seriously aDout 4a new 
economic road which would be a departure from 
the patterns of the past, and the sare thing was 
happening in neighboring Communist states. How 
| asked, did Lukacs view Hungary's role Eastern 
Europe? 

Without hesitation Lukacs adjusted his thick-lens 
glasses, and the words poured out “AS Marxist 
scientist, | watch history with great pat ce, t 
cause history moves very slowly. It d t interest 
me whether we have economic or other retorrr th 
year Or the next. It will take twenty or tn rty year 
for Hungary to get out of its present predicament 
The knife is at our throat because we are poor anc 
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have no raw materials. Romania, on the other hand, 
can export her raw materials, such as petroleum 
and wood. We can only export ready-made products 
that involve competing with you on the world market. 
We have much to do yet, but we have time. 
Remember that socialism is only fifty years old. 
And don’t forget that it took France about eighty 
years to realize the aims of the French bourgeois 
revolution—when MacMahon was President. 

“But how relative everything is, you know. Take 
freedom. In America you always talk about freedom 
everywhere—that you have it and we don’t. My 
dear fellow, what is freedom? Is it not relative, too? 
Do you have political freedom in the United States 
when, in order to run for the Senate or the Presi- 
dency, you must have millions or have access to 
money. Freedom comes in strange ways and in 
Strange times and places. Take the election of Kar] 
Liebknecht to Parliament in the Germany of Wilhelm 
Il." Yet, in the Germany of Adenauer and Erhard, 
would Liebknecht have had a chance?” 

| returned to the earlier question, sharpening it 
slightly by inquiring into Hungary’s relations with the 
Soviet Union. At this point Lukacs said he did not 
wish to get into present political problems. But the 
temptation was apparently too great. He puffed on 
his cigar several times and began anew: 

“Stalin’s death was a major event, but the 20th 
Party Congress was a turning point in socialist and 
world history. When Khrushchev denounced Stalin, 
the events that overtook the Communist movement 
were vast but predictable. Do you want to know what 
| think of Stalin? His greatest merit came from 
something he accomplished with the utmost brutality 
—the industrialization of the Soviet Union. Without 
that industrialization, Hitler would have swept 
through the Soviet Union and dominated Europe. The 
United States could not have changed that. As for 
the rest of Stalin’s work, let me say once again, 
| am a Marxist scientist, and from that point of view 
Stalin distorted Marx beyond recognition.” 

My third try produced success. Would he com- 
ment on Hungarian events in the year 1956 and 
on the man who had dominated the political 
scene since then? Lukacs nodded. “I knew Janos 
aN aie BS cd se ee 


1 Karl Liebknecht, together with Rosa Luxemburg, was a founder 
of the left-socialist Spartacus League, which transformed itself 
into the first German Communist Party in December 1918. He had 
been elected to the Reichstag as a Social Democrat in 1912, 
Both Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg were arrested and murdered 
in January 1919 during the abortive Communist uprising against 
the socialist Ebert-Scheidemann government established 
following the abdication of Kaiser Wilhelm II. 


his work in the party. | liked him. He never tied 


know Kadar. In my opinion, he is a good choice for 
this difficult role since 1956. One reason for my high 
opinion of him is that he is a man who listens to 
advice. He understands the Hungarian people.” 
Having elicited this much, | went a little further 
and asked about Imre Nagy in 1956. Lukacs re- 
sponded: “Already in 1953 when he became 
Premier, Nagy showed himself to be a clever man 
but not a great politician. His primary interest lay 
in agrarian problems, which he could not solve. 
Against Rakosi, Nagy could not last long. | had 
already retired from active life in 1950 to work on 
my books. In October 1956, Nagy asked me to take 
part in his government. Nagy and the Central Com- 
mittee argued that it would attract the intellectuals 
if | joined the government. And so, for a few days, 
| was a minister in the cabinet of Imre Nagy. 


have retired anyway in January or February 1957 
and returned to my books.” 


his arrest and deportation, with Imre Nagy, to 
Romania; his release and return; and finally, whether 
the execution of Nagy was not a blunder in the light 
of the world reaction that followed. Lukacs singled 
out the last question: “It was a great mistake to kill 
Nagy. There was an easier solution, more accept- 
able, and events have proven | am right. Nagy should 


several years and then allowed to return quietly to 
Budapest to live. Do you know who is now living 


After the October events, he was taken out of Hun- 
gary to the Soviet Union, but later returned. He 
always had trouble with his eyes. Now he is com- 
pletely blind and walks with a cane through the 


one says anything. | can assure you, if Rakosi were 
to return, it would be no different. That is what 
should have been done with Nagy.” (A subsequent 
conversation with a retired political figure of the 
era elicited the information that the Soviet decision 


Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party.) 

It was aiready noon, and | reminded myself that 
an 81-year old man should not be overtaxed. Yet 
Lukacs showed no signs of fatigue. | arose to take 
leave, but he impatiently waved me back to my 
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. 


Kadar long before 1956. | saw him often and knewl 


himself down with bureaucracy. He is the samell 
today. | don’t know the men around him, but | doll 


However, even if Nagy had won his struggle, | would | 


| now put a series of questions to Lukacs—about | 


to execute Nagy had been taken at the urging of the | 


have been imprisoned in an unknown place for | 


here? The most hated man of 1956, Ernd Gero. |: 


streets of Budapest. People recognize him, but no | 
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air. | asked if he were working on a book. “I am 
ays working on a book. My last one, on esthetics, 
as published in Germany and Italy in two volumes, 
d the first volume has appeared in Spanish. | am 
aping for an English edition, but we cannot find 
translator. At present, | am working on a book 
itled The Ontology of Social Being, which is con- 
ed with interpreting Marx in the light of the 
esent world. As | have told you, | am a Marxist 
sientist, and | constantly apply the Marxist method 
) today’s problems. In the United States you have 
e problem of what to do with leisure time. Here, 
2 are constantly seeking ways to reduce work-time 
d raise wages. Both problems must be resolved by 
arxist methods. Your great sociologist, C. Wright 
ills, understood this. What a tragedy that he died 
i young. He was unusual. In the United States you 
ave a great disadvantage: you cannot understand 
y approach to Marx because you have not read 
asic Marx. But you have an even greater disadvan- 
ge because your immigrants arrived in the United 
tates and immediately set up the bases of a 
apitalist system. In Europe, we experienced, first, 
e feudal system and, then, its conflict with the 
apitalist system. For that reason, we have greater 
erspective.” 
Lukacs encouraged me to ask more questions. 
Vhen | turned to American literature, he expounded 
length on the literary origins of several writers. 
kacs described Melville, one of his favorite 
wuthors, as unique in displaying an original Ameri- 
an talent. Sinclair Lewis, on the other hand, would 
sot have been possible without the French realists, 
ch as Flaubert. Eugene O'Neill, another writer 
esteemed, owed a great debt to Ibsen and 
rindberg. As for postwar American literature, 
saw the influence of Proust and Joyce as 
redominant. 
| arose again, determined this time to leave. He, 
90, stood up and accompanied me to the door. 
mentioned Against Interpretation and its chapter 
n him, and inquired if he would like a copy. He 
sked that | send it to him. We shook hands, and 
watched him walk back to his study filled with 
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Marxist polemics, history, and now the aroma of 
an American cigar. 

No sooner had | gotten downstairs than | realized 
that Mann had not even been mentioned. in fact, 
as | began to review the lecture—what else could 
one call it?—1 thought of all the things | had wanted 
to bring up but hadn't, because of the mesmerizing 
effect the old man had had on me. Although | never 
again had an opportunity to talk with him, we were 
to meet one more time—briefly and unexpectedly. 


n March 1967, Zoltan Kodaly, Hungary's great 

musical educator and composer, died and was 

honored by a state funeral. Thousands gathered 
at Farkasreti Cemetery to pay their last respects. 
Much more than just a famous composer, Kodaly 
represented the conscience of the nation; he had 
been its intellectual and moral leader, uncompromis- 
ing and courageous. Now, virtually every prominent 
Hungarian was on hand. | was standing in a group 
which included writer Gyula Illyes, who by common 
agreement would inherit Kodaly’s mantle. Successive 
groups of honor guards made up of Hungary's com- 
posers, conductors, writers, artists, and government 
leaders took their turn standing for a few silent 
moments at the catafalque. When the eulogies ended 
and the crowd moved on to the gravesite for the final 
ceremony, | brushed against a small figure moving 
in the opposite direction. | excused myself and then 
looked down into the withered face of a very old 
man. It was Lukacs. 

| greeted him by name. He leaned for a moment 
on his cane, peered at me through his thick lenses, 
nodded, and resumed the long walk to the cemetery 
gate. As | watched him taking his bird-like steps, 
the words of a veteran of Hungary's political 
struggles came back to me: “What unites us |s that 
we are all Magyars. We disagree, we fight, we even 
revolt, but deep within we are bound together. 
If you want proof, go to the funeral of any of our | 
intellectuals, and see for yourself who will be there. 
It will surprise you.” 
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IT HAS ALWAYS been something 
of an anomaly that the Communist 
nation enjoying the highest level 
of economic development and heir 
to the richest tradition of Marxist 
thought and action has also been 
regarded as the most dependent 
and sycophantic of the Soviet 
Union’s East European allies. 
There was thus a readily under- 
standable motivation for Walter 
Ulbricht’s effort to mitigate this 
impression by presenting East 
German society as it was develop- 
ing in the mid-1960’s as a model 
for socialism in advanced indus- 
trial countries. In the most impor- 
tant book yet published on the 
German Democratic Republic 
(GDR), Peter Christian Ludz offers 
an interpretation of the process 
of political change in that country 
as it appeared during the most 
Optimistic days of Ulbricht’s 
“Developed Social System of So- 
cialism.” He cautiously suggests 
that an understanding of the 
changing social system of the GDR 
may indeed have a great deal of 
relevance for the study of other 
economically advanced Commu- 
nist polities. 

The Changing Party Elite in East 
Germany is presented as a “criti- 
cal-empirical” investigation largely 


eschewing the “descriptive histori- 
cal method” in favor of the “‘syste- 
matic analysis” of empirical data. 
It might better be described as an 
eclectic mix of empirical findings 
with often brilliant intuitive inter- 
pretation and analysis, the end 
result providing a framework for 
understanding GDR politics that 
has strongly influenced subse- 
quent German research and found 
growing recognition among Ameri- 
can students of communism. The 
present edition of Mr. Ludz’s book 
is an “abbreviated and revised” 
but “not updated” version of the 
1968 German original. Thus the 
reviewer has the unusual advan- 
tage of being able to examine the 
author’s important arguments with 
the benefit of several years’ hind- 
sight. Since Ludz wrote, the So- 
cialist Unity Party’s extensive pro- 
gram of economic reform and 
organizational change, to which 
Ludz attached a great deal of 
significance, has largely been 
liquidated, and Ulbricht, quite 
possibly because of his ideologi- 
cal hubris, has been retired. His 
regime has given way to one com- 
posed largely of his coworkers 
and protégés, yet one that is in 
many respects more conservative 
and bound to the party apparatus 
than his own was, and certainly 
more diligent in affirming its loyal 
subordination to the example of 
the Soviet Union. 

It is Ludz’s central purpose to 


i 


illuminate fundamental changes 
in East German society through a 
careful examination of three quite 
different dimensions of change 
affecting the Socialist Unity Party 
(SED) elite just prior to and dur- 
ing the period of economic reform. 
Rejecting the applicability of the 
totalitarian model to contemporary 
Soviet-type societies, Ludz argues 


that East Germany’s present politi- | 
cal system can be described as a | 
form of “consultative authoritari- | 
anism” in which terror and total | 


party dominance have given way 
to more subtle forms of social con- 
trol—forms which acknowledge 
the emergence of “quasi-pluralis- 
tic’ forces and the usefulness of 
co-opted expertise. In this reading, 
the GDR’s social and political sys- 
tem has more in common with the 
“liberalizing” Communist states 


than is normally supposed, with |} 


the independent dynamic of do- 


mestic economic and technical | 
development operating to modify | 
the character of the party leader- | 
ship and the organization and | 


style of its rule. 
Ludz investigates “trends of 
continuity and change” in (1) the 


organization and functions of the 


SED and its organs, (2) the socio- 
logical characteristics of members 
of the Central Committee, and 
(3) the ideological system. These 
diverse dimensions are explored 
with the assistance of organization 
theory, statistical elite analysis, 


a 


nd an “immanent-critical” ex- 
ination of ideology. The book, 
its author, is the product of 
mixture of philosophical and 
iological traditions: the obvious 
luence of Ludz’s deep ground- 
in Hegelian and Marxian 
pbught coexists with the self- 
onscious utilization of a wide 
ange of contemporary American 
d German sociological theory. 
or the most part this marriage is 
happy one, although it contrib- 
tes to a certain denseness of 
ose. In general, Ludz succeeds 
combining an impressive theo- 
stical sweep with a meticulous 
d admirable attention to detail. 


sT THE CORE of the book is the 
gument that the development 
an advanced industrial society 
the GDR has brought into being 
n increasingly differentiated elite 
nd one that is fundamentally 
ivided between what he calls the 
trategic clique” of veteran party 
eadérs and an “institutionalized 
ounterelite” of experts. The di- 
hotomy is similar to the familiar 
e between “apparatchiki” and 
echnocrats,” but it is drawn here 
vith unusual subtlety and detail 
nd hedged in by careful qualifi- 
tion. It comprises differences 
t only of function but also of 
ge and education, all of which 
ind their reflection in divergent 
‘isions of socialist society. 
- The first group is made up of 
veteran functionaries with limited 
sducation but long experience in 
varty organizational and ideologi- 
tal work. It holds what Ludz terms 
in essentially “static” view of so- 
tiety aimed primarily “at securing 
ts position of power and thus at 
ontrolling the processes of orga- 
nizational change in society.” The 
second group includes younger 
experts with advanced specialized 
educations, as well as philoso- 


phers and ideologists of diverse 
backgrounds, who provide the 
elements of an ideological ration- 
ale for the group as a whole. Those 
in the second group are more 
“open” to social change and con- 
flict than those in the first, as well 
as more ready to seek an adjust- 
ment of party rule to fit the re- 
quirements of a modern social and 
economic order. The counterelite 
is by no means an oppositional 
group; its conflict with the stra- 
tegic elite is largely a latent one. 
Both share a “conservative” com- 
mitment to maintaining the essen- 
tials of the existing order; how- 
ever, the counterelite is anxious 
to make that order more flexible 
and functionally effective. The 
Strategic elite continues to domi- 
nate the commanding heights of 
the SED Politburo and Secretariat, 
as well as the regional first secre- 
taryships and the GDR State Coun- 
cil, but it has found itself obliged 
to concede influence to the 
counterelite throughout the rest 
of the party and state structure, 
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and gradually to “professionalize” 
its policy-making. 

Ludz’s first substantive chapter 
seeks to demonstrate the emer- 
gence of critical changes in the 
SED’s structure and perspectives, 
including the quiet acknowledg- 
ment of the legitimacy of pre- 
viously tabooed social conflicts, 
improvement of the party’s com- 
munications and information sys- 
tem, and a shift in the focus of 
its concerns from political power 
per se to economic and social 
policy. He persuasively describes 
the tensions between the psycho- 
logical and administrative sur- 
vivals of the party’s earlier char- 
acter as a Geheimbund, or clan- 
destine revolutionary band, and 
its present status aS a mass- 
membership organization. Most 
importantly, he attempts to show 
the gradual “transformation” of 
the Central Committee from an 
“exclusively acclamatory and de- 
claratory organ” to a “cooperative, 
transmittable, and—above all— 
consultative assembly,” using as 
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Book Reviews 


evidence detailed accounts of suc- 
cessive CC plenums and CC-co- 
sponsored economic conferences. 
In the reviewer’s opinion, the au- 
thor accords too much weight to 
the latter since their sponsorship 
by the CC appears to be only nom- 
inal. On the other hand, the ex- 
pansion of the role of the CC as 
a plenary body (distinct from “its” 
apparatus) appears real, if less 
dramatic than Ludz suggests. 

An extended chapter is devoted 
to a statistical analysis of the 
social-background and_ career 
characteristics of Central Com- 
mittee members. While some 
American social scientists may 
find the analysis technically un- 
sophisticated and others may re- 
gard it as excessively drawn out, 
the chapter brings together a 
great deal of carefully-assembled 
and useful data. Ludz demon- 
strates in detail the growth in the 
proportion of CC members with 
advanced education and perform- 
ing specialized technical and eco- 
nomic functions. In perhaps the 
most novel and interesting sec- 
tion, he examines the vertical and 
horizontal mobility of members 
and candidates both before and 
after being named to the Central 
Committee. However, his asser- 
tion that the different “functional 
areas” represented are relatively 
“insulated” from one another, and 
that therefore the “interchange- 
ability’ long characteristic of 
Communist functionaries hardly 
obtains any longer, needs to be 
put more precisely. Interchange- 
ability between ideological, eco- 
nomic, political-organizational, 
and police-military ro/es is, in- 
deed, diminishing; but  inter- 
changeability between the govern- 
mental, party, economic, and edu- 
cational bureaucracies remains 
high and is a conscious principle 
of SED cadre policy. 


IN HIS CHAPTER on_ ideology, 
Ludz explores the phenomenon he 
calls “‘institutionalized revision- 
ism.” This refers to the recasting 
by individual writers of the stand- 
ard interpretation of official doc- 
trine, sometimes in highly inven- 
tive ways, with the intention not of 
subverting but rather of reinforc- 
ing its foundations and making it 
more appropriate to contemporary 
industrial society. Institutionalized 
revisionism is tolerated by the 
regime as a kind of non-authorita- 
tive ideological experiment, to be 
later discarded or accorded offi- 
Cial approval as the circumstances 
demand. Ludz distinguishes be- 
tween “ideological and utopian” 
and “‘systems theory” variants of 
Such revisionism: the efforts of 
philosophers Wolfgang Heise and 
Georg Klaus to reinject an inter- 
pretation of alienation into the 
ideology serve to illustrate the first 
variant; and the application to so- 
ciety of cybernetics concepts by 
Klaus and legal theorist Uwe-Jens 
Heuer, the second. The special 
object of Ludz’s interest and sym- 
pathies is Klaus, whom he desig- 
nates the GDR’s “ideologist of 
technocracy.” As he has done 
elsewhere, Ludz makes clear his 
conviction that a doctrinal revision 
like Klaus’s, oriented toward tech- 
nological rationality, offers a far 
more “relevant” alternative to 
conventional Communist ideology 
than the utopian, democratic- 
socialist visions of Robert Have- 
mann or the reformist Czech 
philosophers. 

It may be suggested, however, 
that the congeniality of an ideo- 
logical doctrine to advanced tech- 
nology and Western systems 
theory is less apt to determine its 
potential influence than the degree 
to which it fires the imagination 
and idealism of men _ rendered 
cynical by abuse of the received 
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dogma. This writer is inclined to 
believe that Ludz in general over- 
emphasizes the significance of 
technology and its elite offspring 
in comparison to other potential 
sources of change in Communist 
systems. However anachronistic it 
might appear, it has been the 
resurgence of nationalistic and 
particularistic feelings, the ten= 
sions growing out of official efforts 
to control the production of in- 
tellectuals, the short-term resent 

ments of aggrieved consumers 
and workingmen, and the conflicts | 
and emotions of individual Com- 
munist leaders that, in varying 
combinations, have produced the 
most spectacular changes in Com- | 
munist societies since 1945. 

To be sure, changes in elite 

structure, political organization, 
and ideology that are rooted ulti-— 
mately in technological develop- 
ment may work more profound 
social changes in the longer run. | 
But Ludz’s study covers only a 
limited period, and in retrospect 
it is evident that in 1968 he} 
shared the excessive optimism of 

many observers of the Soviet bloc” 
of that period in overestimating | 
the degree of influence the “in-| 
stitutionalized counterelite” was | 
likely to acquire. Like others, Ludz | 
also does not acknowledge suffi- 
ciently the degree to which the 
attitudes and postures of members | 
of the technical elite within the | 
party leadership may diverge from 
one another. It is arguable that } 
at least two partially opposed per- } 
Spectives can be found among the | 
GDR’s leading economic special- | 
ists: one favoring market-like de- 

vices for stimulating performance, } 
coupled with greater autonomy for } 
lower-level economic officials; the | 
other advocating the heightened | 
use of detailed and sophisticated | 
mechanisms of central planning | 
and control. While this division, | 


aralleling one noted by observers 
the Soviet elite, has not yet 
Ben consciously articulated to 
fullest degree, it is clear 
nough to suggest that the direc- 
on of technocratic influence in 
e GDR is ambiguous, and that 
is influence is likely to make 
elf felt through a complex 
ariety of shifting coalitions. 
Nevertheless, it would be an 
rror to assume that the GDR’s 
esent phase of retrenchment 
eans the end of the broader 
ends Ludz perceives. The great 
erit of his book lies in his 
emonstration that the transfor- 
ation of “totalitarianism” into 
consultative authoritarianism” is 
pervasive process taking place 
imultaneously on many levels of 


ommunist Perceptions of 


party, state, and society, and in 
ideology as well as in practice. 
Change of such a character is not 
likely to be halted by momentary 


| 


shifts in political leadership or | 


even by the apparent cementing | 


of the tutelary relationship be- 


tween the Soviet Union and the | 


GDR. It is true that the formal or- 
ganizational reforms of the New 
Economic System have been 
largely rescinded, that the degree 
of penetration of the Central Com- 
mittee by well-educated technical 
specialists has been modestly re- 
duced, and that experiments in 
the direction of “institutionalized 
revisionism” have been at least 
temporarily subordinated to the 
uncritical ideological celebration 
and imitation of the Soviet exam- 
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HE EXPANDING ROLES of the So- 
jet Union and the People’s Re- 
mbublic of China in world affairs 
ave drawn increased attention in 


the West to the distinctive atti- 


tudes of the two Communist pow- | 


ers with respect to international 
law—an interest that is reflected 
in the recent appearance of nu- 
merous articles, monographs and 
studies concerning these _atti- 
tudes, including the three books 
under review. 


By far the most ambitious of the | 


three, Professor Grzybowski’s 560- 
page study represents the first 
attempt since the publication of 


T. A. Taracouzio’s major study in | 


1935' to provide an all-inclusive | 


—— 


1 The Soviet Union and international law, 
New York, Macmillan, 1935 
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| they seek to use it to promote | 


ple. Yet changes suppressed in 
one sector have a way of surfacing 
in others. The dependence of the 
“strategic clique” on expert con- 
Sultation and cooptation, the 


Stirrings of political self-conscious- | 


ness among diverse groups in East 
German society, and subtle pres- 
sures on behalf of infusing content 
into the existing shells of partici- 
patory institutions all continue. 


In sum, not only is Professor | 


Ludz’s analysis of the multiple di- 


mensions of elite and societal | 


change in the GDR a penetrating 
interpretation of the evolution of 
the system, but it also confirms 
the relevance of the GDR’s experi- 
ence for other Communist socie 


ties entering an advanced stage of | 


economic development. 


and up-to-date analysis of Soviet 
doctrines and practices related to 
international law—a monumental! 
task which the book, unfortu- 
nately, does not fully measure up 


to. The other two volumes are | 


much slimmer, 


more modest in | 


scope—and more successful. All 
| three, however, do have certain 


features in common. All recognize 


the desirability of a comparative | 
approach and the need to relate | 


law to policy; all try to interweave 
doctrine and practice. All con- 
clude that the Communist govern- 


| ments’ approach to international 


law is highly pragmatic, and that 
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policy goals. All are reasonably 
Objective and provide good bibli- 
ographies. 

Before we take a closer look at 
the books under review, a couple 
of general observations may be in 
order. First, study of the attitudes 
of particular states toward inter- 
national law—especially of those 
states governed by totalitarian re- 
gimes—can be most fruitful if the 
scholar keeps in mind the differ- 
ences between words, actions, and 
motivations or policies. The im- 
portance of the difference between 
words and actions is fairly evi- 
dent; the significance of motiva- 
tion may be less apparent, but any 
study that does not take it into 
account is bound to be formalistic 
and static. For motivation deter- 
mines the relative importance of 
international law in a_ state’s 
policy, and it also helps to clarify 
the direction in which a state will 
try to influence development of 
the law. Although they are not ex- 
plicitly discussed, the differences 
between these various elements 
seem to be understood and taken 
into account by all three authors, 
but perhaps in varying degrees. 

Second, it may be useful to bear 
in mind still another distinction 
which is of particular importance 
in dealing with Marxist ruling 
elites. All governments implicitly 
recognize the existence of two 
levels of norms—the level of posi- 
tive international law and the level 
of non-legal ideology. In non-Com- 
munist countries, the latter may 
be equated with “the national in- 
terest” or “morality”; for Commu- 
nist governments, it is Officially- 
interpreted Marxism. The failure 
to recognize this distinction some- 
times leads observers to confuse 
justifications cast in terms of legal 
norms with those formulated in 
terms of overriding ideological 
principles. An outstanding exam- 


ple of the latter is the so-called 
Brezhnev Doctrine whereby the 
Soviet leaders sought to justify 
the 1968 invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia. The Brezhnev Doctrine does 
not put forward legal arguments 
addressed to international lawyers. 
It is addressed to Marxist “true 
believers” and their sympathizers; 
and it seeks to justify the Soviet 
action in terms not of law but of 
Marxist doctrine. However, not all 
examples of confusion between 
the two levels are equally clear. 
It is the task of the analyst to un- 
tangle and explain the two strands. 
Grzybowski’s discussion of the 
Brezhnev Doctrine suffers not only 
from failure to point out these two 
levels, but also from sharing the 
widespread assumption that the 
Doctrine is entirely defensive in 
intent, having as its objective the 
preservation of Soviet hegemony 
over “the socialist commonwealth” 
in East-Central Europe. Defensive 
intent, however, is hardly consist- 
ent with the insertion of these 
paragraphs in the famous Pravda 
article of September 26, 1968, 
which enunciated the Doctrine: 


Formally juridical reasoning must 
not overshadow a class approach 
to the matter. . . . One who does 
it... begins to measure events 
with a yardstick of bourgeois law. 
Such an approach to the question 
of sovereignty means that, for ex- 
ample, the progressive forces of 
the world would not be able to 
come out against the revival of 
neo-Nazism in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, against the actions 
of butchers Franco and Salazar, 
against reactionary arbitrary ac- 
tions of “black colonels” in 
Greece, because this is “the inter- 
nal affair’ of sovereign states.” ? 


—_——————— 


? As translated by Novosti Press Agency; 
in The New York Times, Sept. 27, 1968. 
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This language, in an article in- 
tended to be authoritative, sug. 
gests that the Brezhnev Doctrine | 
is Open-ended and could be used 
to justify offensive action. | 

Another distinctive Soviet doc- 
trine, that of “just war,”’ is more 
difficult to classify as to intended 
level. Perhaps it stands on both: 
levels. In any case, Grzybowski’s- 
treatment of the doctrine is hardly 
adequate. He fails to point out 
its origin in authoritative Stalinist 
formulation in History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (Bolsheviks), Short Course 
(1938),* or to explain that, after 
a period of relative neglect, it was 
again authoritatively reformulated 
in 1967 to include wars fought by 
the revolutionary classes to repel 
the attempts of the reactionary 
forces to perpetuate or reestab- 
lish their rule by force of arms 
...and not only “wars of national 
liberation.’”* This resuscitated doc- | 
trine, like the Brezhnev Doctrine, | 
appears to be open-ended and 
intended for possible use in justi- 
fying armed assistance to Com- 
munist revolutionaries anywhere. 

Apart from its failure to dis- 
tinguish between the two levels 
referred to above, Grzybowski’s 
book suffers from other shortcom- | 
ings. The treatment of some topics | 
is simply inadequate or incom- | 
plete. For instance, though the 
concept of “unequal treaties” is 
mentioned repeatedly (pp. 41, | 
448, 513), there is no real effort 
to analyze the _ interpretations 
placed on it by Soviet writers or | 
to give specific examples of its 


3 English translation, New York, Inter- 
national Publishers, 1939, pp. 167-68. 
Emphasis added. 

4 Fiftieth Anniversary of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution, Theses of the Central J 
Committee of the CPSU, translation published | 
by the Press Office of the USSR Embassy | 
in Canada as Supplement to the magazine 
Soviet Union Today, 1967, p. 62. 


application in diplomatic practice. 
is topic is treated much more 
sfactorily in Hungdah Chiu’s 
900k—pp. 60-71.) Nor is there 
dequate discussion of Soviet 
positions relating to the inter- 
aational protection of human 
ights or the emerging law of outer 
pace. On other points, the book 
is misleading, as in its implication 
p. 97) that United States claims 
painst the Soviet Union were 
settied in 1933. 

Despite the book’s claim to com- 
prehensiveness, moreover, there 
re important omissions. For ex- 
mple, the author fails to clarify 

ether extradition treaties be- 
tween socialist states provide for 
an exception in the case of per- 
sons charged with “political of- 
=nses” (p. 275). He likewise fails 
© point out that the Soviet Union 
as expressly reserved the right 
© require prior authorization of 
the passage of foreign warships 
rough its territorial sea (pp. 152, 
156). And there is no mention, in 
e lengthy section on diplomatic 
slations and immunities (pp. 
00-20), that the Soviet Union is 
a party to the 1961 Vienna Con- 
ention on that subject. 

In addition, the book is marred 

some outright factual errors. 
For instance, it is not correct that 
he Geneva Conventions of 1958 
denied the right of states to ex- 
end their territorial waters be- 
yond a distance of 12 miles off- 
shore (p. 149); and the principle 
hat every state holds sovereignty 
over the airspace above its terri- 
ttory is wrongly attributed to the 
arsaw Convention of 1929, to 
hich the Soviet Union is a party, 
‘instead of to the Paris Convention 
of 1919, to which the Soviet Union 
2r adhered (p. 159). Finally, 
zybowski fails to recognize that 
ithe Soviet position in regard to 
treaty reservations changed sig- 


nificantly between 1952 and 1958 
(pp. 427-32).* 

Despite its many faults, Profes- 
sor Grzybowski’s study neverthe- 
less must be credited as a serious 
effort to perform a task of perhaps 
too vast a scope. His book does 
provide a mass of information as 
well as some valuable insights, 
especially in its concluding chap- 
ter (Ch. 10). It is undoubtedly use- 
ful but must be employed with 
considerable caution. 


IN CONTRAST TO Grzybowski’s 
massive volume, William Butler's 
study of Soviet positions in the 
sphere of the international law of 
the sea conforms to the author's 
view that detailed monographic 
inquiries into particular areas of 
the law are an essential step- 
ping-stone toward overall com- 
parative studies. His book is 
admittedly not comprehensive, 
omitting some topics and treat- 
ing others only briefly, but among 
its valuable features is a concern 
for historical perspective which 
serves to focus attention on the 
continuity of some Tsarist and 
Soviet interests and approaches. 
The author rightly stresses the 
subtleties of Soviet legal positions 
and the difficulties of understand- 
ing them, as well as the impor- 
tance of “signals” in indicating 


——— 


Sin the period of 1948-52, the Soviets 
adamantly insisted that every state, 
by virtue of its sovereignty, could attacn 
any reservation it pleased to its ratification 
of a multilateral treaty regardless of 
objections by other parties. By 1958, 
this untenable position was quietly Dut 
very significantly qualified by conceding 
that another party, if it objected to a 
reservation, had the right not to regard the 
treaty as in force between it and tne 
reserving state. This change Drovent Soviet 
doctrine in line with the prevalent trend in 
the international community. See Jan F. 
Triska and Robert M. Stusser, The Theory, 
Law, and Policy of Soviet Treaties, 
Stanford, Stanford University Press, 
1962, pp. 87-88. 
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possible changes in these posi- 
tions. He is critical of the ten- 
dency among Western scholars 
not only to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of Soviet doctrine and to 
slight that of practice, but also 
to overlook the diversity of views 
among Soviet jurists. He notes 
shifts in Soviet legal positions as 
the interests and power situation 
of the USSR have changed. One 
of his conclusions is that there is 
little basic difference between 
Soviet and Western attitudes and 
approaches to the law of the sea 
on the practical level, but he is 
cautious in assessing current 
trends. 

There are a few minor defects. 
Butler seems to overlook the point 
(p. 62) that anchoring in a foreign 
territorial sea is not “innocent 
passage” (except in emergencies), 
and he fails to note that the Soviet 
objection to the search of Soviet 
merchant vessels by British war- 
ships in 1939 (p. 173) was in part 
based on the claim of special 
immunity for “state vessels.” 
Again, he does not explain that 
the stopping and searching of 
foreign vessels in the Mediter- 
ranean by the French in 1958-60 
(p. 184) was limited to a special 
zone established because of the 
fighting in Algeria, and he fails to 
relate the French action to the 
concept of contiguous zones for 
security purposes, which was un- 
successfully proposed by Poland 
at the 1958 Geneva conference on 
the law of the sea. In his discus- 
sion of Soviet attitudes with re- 
spect to naval maneuvers and 
nuclear tests on the high seas 
(pp. 187-89), the author makes 
no mention of the missile tests 
which the USSR carried out over 
ranges of several thousand miles 
into the Central Pacific from 1960 
on, although a relatively recent 
example was presented in Soviet 
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Statutes and Decisions,’ a periodi- 
cal then edited by Butler. 


INASMUCH AS THERE has hither- 
to been much less scholarly atten- 
tion paid to Chinese Communist 
than to Soviet positions in the 
Sphere of international law, the 
recent appearance of Professor 
Hungdah Chiu’s study of the 
PRC’s attitudes with respect to 
treaties and of other works focus- 
ing on the Chinese approach to 
the role of law in foreign relations 
is especially welcome.’ Chiu’s 
monograph is an unpretentious 
but scholarly work. Unlike Luke 
Lee’s earlier work on the same 
Subject, which consisted of a 
series of case studies,* the book 
is a systematic treatment, under 
familiar rubrics, of Chinese Com- 
munist positions in the particular 
field of treaty law. The six chap- 
ters deal, respectively, with “The 
Position of Treaties in Inter- 
national Law and Municipal Law,” 
“The Nature and Scope of 
Treaties,” “Conclusion and Entry 
into Force of Treaties,” “Objects 


6 Vol. VI, p. 357 (1970). 

7 See especially the admirable study of 
James C. Hsiung, Law and Policy in China's 
Foreign Relations: A Study of Attitudes 
and Practice, New York and London, 
Columbia University Press, 1972. 

® Luke T. Lee, China and International 
Agreements: A Study of Compliance, 
Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1969. 


of Treaties,” “Interpretation of 
Treaties,” and “Suspension and 
Termination of Treaties.” Texts of 
several types of international 
agreements entered into by the 
PRC are appended. Both doctrine 
and practice are competently 
utilized. 

Again, there are some minor 
shortcomings. In some of the 
author’s comparisons of Chinese 
and Western positions, the latter 
are oversimplified (for example, 
on the issue of the invalidity of 
treaties entered into under duress, 
p. 29), and too little attention is 
given to ‘“semi-official” agree- 
ments such as those concluded 
between Chinese and Japanese 
fishery organizations in the ab- 
sence of intergovernmental rela- 
tions. The author’s discussion of 
procedures for invoking the doc- 
trine of changed circumstances 
under the 1969 Vienna Convention 
on the Law of Treaties (p. 102) 
entirely overlooks the important 
provisions of Article 66 and the 
Annex to the Convention. In the 
reviewer's opinion, Chiu also 
underestimates the influence of 
Soviet treaty doctrine and prac- 
tice on the Chinese positions. 

The author concludes that in 
many — respects “Communist 
China’s treaty law and practice 
are not widely different from those 
of the West,” but that such dif- 
ferences as do exist are “pro- 
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found.” He is inclined to regard 
these differences as due to Chi 
nese policy needs rather than to 
Communist ideology (p. 119). 

The three volumes reviewed 
here are but a minute sample of 
the burgeoning literature on the 
attitudes and practices of Com- 
munist governments with respect 
to international law. Yet they pro-| 
vide good illustrations of both the 
weaknesses and the accomplish- 
ments found in this literature. So 
far, it must be said, no truly ade- 
quate comparative studies of the 
attitudes and practices of the 
major Communist governments in 
relation to those of Western states 
—even in such well-defined fields 
as the law of the sea—have ap- 
peared. Furthermore, while the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Re- 
public of China are understand- 
ably receiving considerable atten- 
tion, little has been written on the 
attitudes of the governments of 
smaller Communist states (par- 
ticularly regrettable is the lack of 
attention thus far paid to Castro’s 
Cuba and the German Democratic 
Republic). 

It is to be hoped that this situa- 
tion will change in time, for as 
negotiation gradually replaces 
confrontation in relations between 
“the two camps,” the importance 
of both divergencies and simi- 
larities in attitudes toward inter- 
national law is likely to grow. 


I efeat at Tannenberg 


By Ronald Hingley 


ALEXANDER SOLZHENITSYN: 
August 1914. Translated by 
Michael Glenny, New York, Farrar, 

Straus and Giroux, 1972. 


-SOLZHENITSYN’S latest novel, Au- 
gust 1914, was conceived as the 
first installment in a grand corpus 
of work which the author has been 
incubating for the last third of a 
century, and which may require a 
further twenty years to complete. 
The general theme of the com- 
posite oeuvre, we gather, is to be 
the disintegration of old Russia 
and the emergence of the new. 
Compared with this ambitious 
chain of novels, of which we here 
have the first link, all the novelist’s 
other work is—in his own submis- 
sion—of secondary importance, 
something to which he has been 
“sidetracked” by the peculiarities 
of his biography and “the richness 
of contemporary impressions.” 
This declaration, which Solzhenit- 
syn makes in the postscript to the 
Russian edition of August 1914, 
invites the reader to observe what 
is new about this novel and to 
consider what its claims may be 
to supersede or eclipse his earlier 
works. 

In his most notable previous fic- 
tion—One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich, Cancer Ward and The 
First Circle—Solzhenitsyn has 
shown himself to be a meticulous 
documentarist. He has drawn on 
his imagination to present existing 


reality rather than to create new 
worlds, using the novel to purvey 
what are, in effect, transmuted 
personal memoirs of his own ex- 
periences as a concentration camp 
inmate, as a prisoner in a scien- 
tific research jail, and as a pa- 
tient in a Tashkent hospital. Sol- 
zhenitsyn, like Dostoyevsky, likes 
to portray humanity under strain. 
He has shown superb skill in cre- 
ating an atmosphere of brooding 
claustrophobia in settings where 
death—lingering or sudden— 
lurks around every corner. These 
have served him as an admirable 
background against which to high- 
light the problem, so central to 
his writing, of human integrity. 
Furthermore, in each work one 
could find a particular hero who 
seemed to be roughly equatable 
with Solzhenitsyn himself. A final 
aspect of his longer novels has 
been a comparatively shapeless 
and plotless structure. 

August 1914 preserves all the 
above features. By choosing as his 
theme the Battle of Tannenberg, 
the catastrophic Russian defeat by 
the Germans, the author has en- 
sured that death, suffering and 
waste hang no less menacingly 
over his latest work than over its 
predecessors. An air of doom- 
laden inevitability lowers over the 
fortunes of the Russian Second 
Army from the time when its units, 
victims of inept orders from on 
high, are shown marching into an 
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East Prussia deliberately deserted 
by the enemy until the void sud- | 
denly turns into an encircling trap. 
Malign or absurd authority is rep- 
resented by the Emperor Nicholas 
ll, by Grand Duke Nicholas (the | 
Commander-in-Chief), by Zhilin- 
sky (Commander of Army Group 
North West), and by a clutch of 
inept staff officers. And the cen- 
tral individual—the man of integ- 
rity who appears in some sense to 
represent the author himself—is 
also present in the shape of Colo- 
nel Vorotyntsev, a staff officer with 
a roving mission from GHQ to tour 
the fronts. 

For his documentary content, 
Solzhenitsyn has depended on in- 
tensive research, a process ad- 
mittedly hampered by lack of ac- 
cess to many necessary materials 
So keenly is he attached to factual 
detail that he presents much of it 
raw, quoting verbatim from the 
archives of the period Orders of 
the Day, newspaper announce- 
ments, and even commercial ad- 
vertisements. By including itali- | 
cized scenario-sketches and intro- 
ducing—in the Russian edition— 
certain typographical vagaries, the 
author now reminds us of John 
Dos Passos, now conjures up— | 
somewhat half-heartedly—the at- 
mosphere of Soviet literature in 
the 1920s, when Futurism was 
still a going concern. As the above 
details indicate, Solzhenitsyn is, 
for the first time in a major work, 
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grappling with material not per- 
sonally experienced. He has set 
himself, in fact, to write a histori- 
cal novel about an event which 
occurred a few years before his 
birth—an event from which the 
writing is separated by over half 
a century. This, of course, is anal- 
ogous to the task which Leo Tol- 
stoy undertook in War and Peace. 
That masterpiece, though, spans 
more than a decade, whereas 
Solzhenitsyn’s — narrative—quite 
typically—chooses to concentrate 
on the occurrences of only a 
dozen days. 


A PREOCCUPATION with Tolstoy 
pervades August 1914, as it per- 
vades so much of Solzhenitsyn’s 
other work. The sage of Yasnaya 
Polyana even appears in person as 
a minor character, being featured 
in one of the innumerable flash- 
backs. And the spirit of War and 
Peace hovers over much of the 
military narrative. But Solzheni- 
tsyn is less disposed than was Tol- 
stoy to regard history and warfare 
as subjects for philosophical anal- 
ysis. History is ultimately  irra- 
tional, he allows one character— 
seemingly conceived as a mouth- 
piece—to argue. And he will have 
no truck with Tolstoy’s contention 
that it is not generals who lead 
armies, not presidents or leaders 
who run states and political par- 
ties; he observes that “all too often 
the twentieth century has proved 
to us that it is such men who do 
these things.” 

With Tolstoy, Solzhenitsyn 
shares that admiration for the sim- 
ple Russian peasant which the au- 
thor of War and Peace embodied 
in his idealized muzhik, Platon 
Karatayev. Solzhenitsyn has a sim- 
ple peasant called Blagodaryov, 
who serves as Vorotyntsev’s bat- 
man. However, Blagodaryov, un- 
like Karatayev, is no cardboard 


bumpkin, but a carefully and sym- 
pathetically portrayed character, 
so that at least in this one minor 
respect Solzhenitsyn is Tolstoy’s 
superior. 

As this theme reminds us, a 
main concern in August 1914 is 
the “unmeasurable strength lat- 
ent in the Russian people.” We 
also read again and again, in one 
form or another, of the vigorous, 
inexhaustible spiritual strength of 
Russia that lay hidden under these 
soldiers’ tunics and made them so 
fearless. Ill-led by incompetent 
generals who owe their promotion 
to the favor of the court; marched 
here, there and back again to no 
purpose through endlessly coun- 
termanded orders; bereft of food, 
water and ammunition; often com- 
ing under the fire of his own 
troops . . . the uniformed muzhik 
can stand up to all this and more. 
Nor is he to be bested, in the end, 
by the efficient and organized Ger- 
man. 

This thesis is forcefully pre- 
sented, and | would not dream of 
trying to refute it. Everyone knows 
that the Russian peasant makes a 
brave soldier; it has been demon- 
strated often enough both before 
and after Tannenberg. Nor does 
Solzhenitsyn’s fervent Russian 
patriotism do him any dishonor. 
The trouble is that similar senti- 
ments have been expressed innu- 
merable times before, as anyone 
even superficially familiar with 
Russian literature will remember. 
| see very little new in Solzheni- 
tsyn’s restatement of these old 
Slavophile, Narodnik-type truths: 
certainly nothing which, from a 
literary point of view, triumphantly 
justifies so elaborate a tapping of 
a well-worked vein. 

When it comes to Solzhenitsyn’s 
dovetailing of War (front-line ac- 
tivities) with—in effect—Peace 
(civilian life in the Russian hinter- 
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land), we find no grand panorama, 
no skillful interlacing such a 
Tolstoy provides. The civilian 
scenes are, all of them, far weaker 
than the military—none more so 
than those in the sequence of 
seventy pages with which the 
novel opens. Here is routine, tedi- 
ous, desultory writing such as one 
associates with the notoriously un- 
inspired Fedin. Here, for the n-th 
time, we find yet another Russian 
novel which starts with a train 
journey, or rather with a cart jour- 
ney merging into a train journey. 
As always, we are given informa- 
tion on the first male character’s 
facial hair (“the triangle of his 
clipped, russet moustache”) as a 
means of evoking Human Interest 
before the inevitable desultory se- 
quence of flashbacks—describing 
his past, his father, his family life 
and so on, as a prelude to drop- 
ping this particular set of charac- 
ters flat and taking up another 
equally lifeless array of temporar- 
ily spotlighted figures. Having long 
ago christened this style of Rus- 
sian writing “Father Was A... 
(otets by!)” from the formula most 
commonly invoked to introduce 
the endless flashbacks, | am sad- 
dened to find myself yet again ex- 
pected to remember some Zhenya 
who resurfaces on page 551 after 
nothing has been heard of her for 
five hundred pages—expected, 
moreover, to distinguish her from 
some equally unremarkable and 
long-neglected Ksenya. 

There is no relish in noting 
faults so familiar and so gross in 
the work of an author whom one 
respects as a noble and coura- 
geous man: one who—in The First 
Circle, if nowhere’ else—also 
comes near to showing himself a 
great novelist. As we know, Sol- 
zhenitsyn has in the past risen 
above greater trials than adverse 
criticism. One cannot help hoping, 


‘therefore, that he may yet rethink 
is latest approach to the craft of 
ion-writing. One hopes, too, 
“that he will not be misled by the 
eclaim which (to judge from the 
reception of other translated Rus- 
‘sian writers of the Soviet period) 
tends to be accorded almost auto- 


matically in the West to any work | 
by an author whose name one per- 
haps cannot pronounce; whose 
pages abound with vodka, samo- 
vars and philosophical discussions 
conducted by personages with 
names ending in -ovsky, -enko, or 
-ovich; and who—above all—is 


known to be the object of political 
persecution. 

Unfortunately, these things, on 
their own, do not make a novelist 
Nor, in the present instance, can 
they rescue a below-standard 
work by a novelist of justly recog- 
nized stature. 


The Marxism of Ernest Mandel 


ERNEST MANDEL: Marxist 
. Economic Theory. New York, 
| Monthly Review Press, 1968. 
)} ERNEST MANDEL: The Formation 
| of the Economic Thought of 
| Karl Marx, 1843 to Capital. 
} New York, Monthly Review Press, 
| 1971. 


| By Howard Sherman 
. 
| 


| ERNEST MANDEL, a Belgian Marx- 
} ist, has written two related books 
| which together form one of the 
best expositions of Marxism ever 
produced.' Despite their titles, 
they do not focus on esoteric eco- 
nomic theory; rather, they are 
broad explanations of Marxist 
views with respect to economics, 
political science, sociology, an- 
thropology, and history, presented 
in a single, integrated treatment 
of the social sciences. This review 
essay will concentrate mainly on 
the overwhelming strengths of 
Mandel’s presentations (since the 
reviewer, as a Marxist, agrees with 


1 Marxist Economic Theory (hereafter 
referred to as Theory) first came out in 
French in 1962; The Formation of the 
Economic Thought of Kari Marx, 1843 
to Capita/ (henceforth referred to as 
Formation) initially appeared in French 
in 1967. 


Mandel’s general outlook) but will 
take issue with Mandel on certain 
points of detail. Four main areas 
will be discussed: Marxist method- 
ology, the history of precapitalist 
systems, the contradictions of 
capitalism, and the contradictions 
of Soviet socialism. 

Mandel stresses, as have all 
non-dogmatic Marxists beginning 
with Marx, that the only orthodoxy 
in Marxism is its method, and not 
the acceptance of any particular 
dogmas about what has been or 
what should be. He says: 


Marxist economic theory ought 
not to be regarded as a completed 
outcome of past investigation but 
rather as the summation of a 
method, of the results obtained by 
using this method, and of results 
which are continually subject to 
re-examination.’ 


in line with this view, he tells us 
what he is about to do: 


The scientifically correct position 
is obviously that which endeavors 
to start from the empirical data of 
————————— 


2 Theory, p. 18. 
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the science of today in order to 
examine whether or not the 
essence of Marx’s economic prop- 
ositions remains valid.’ 


He thus eschews the two ap- 
proaches most often encountered 
in books on Marx. On one hand, 
he shuns the Soviet dogmatic ap- 
proach, which assumes that Marx 
is always right and “proves” its 
propositions by copious quotes 
from Marx. On the other hand, he 
avoids the dogmatic conservative 
critic’s approach, which assumes 
that Marx is always wrong and 
uses voluminous quotes from Marx 
—always taken out of context—. 
to prove that he is not worth dis- 
cussing. Mandel gives no quota- 
tions from Marx; all his sources 
are academic scholars. 

As to the Marxist method itself, 
Mandel emphasizes the materialist 
view that a society's politics, cul- 
ture, and history are all to be 
understood in terms of the eco 
nomic base. This analytical propo- 
sition distinguishes Marxism from 
those theories which explain his- 
tory in terms of supernatural or 
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other factors outside of the en- 
dogenous model of society itself, 
and equally from those theories 
which treat history as an inexplica- 
ble, random series of events. 
Mandel also stresses the dialectic 
perspective, which looks at. all 
social phenomena (1) in the con- 
text of historical development 
(e.g., capitalism is regarded as a 
system with a beginning and end, 
like all systems in the continuing 
evolution of society); (2) in the 
context of functional interaction 
with other social phenomena (e.g., 
political behavior is seen in the 
light of the economic system); 
and (3) in terms of the conflicts 
and tensions that lead to change 
(e.g., the class struggles between 
the nobility and bourgeoisie that 
led to the French revolution). 

Mandel argues that Marx, on 
this methodological base, pro- 
duced a synthesis of sociological, 
political, and economic theory, 
and that other methodologies 
are inadequate to this task: 


Recently the American sociologist 
Talcott Parsons has tried to effect 
a comparable synthesis. Within 
the framework of a highly formal- 
ized sociology and a_ general 
theory of action, he treats the 
economy as a special feature of 
a “social system’ specialized in 
increasing the “adaptability” of 
the wider system. This attempt at 
a synthesis can be considered a 
failure for three fundamental rea- 
sons: its largely unhistorical char- 
acter, its inability to grasp the 
basically contradictory nature of 
every “social system” .. ., and its 
rather clearly apologetic tendency 
in relation to the reality of present- 
day capitalism (monopoly capital- 
ism, which has closely integrated 
the state with itse/f .. .).* 
‘Formation, p. 389. 


THE FIRST FOUR chapters of 
Mandel’s Theory are devoted to 
the history of precapitalist eco- 
nomies. This part of his work is 
highly impressive. It is not merely 
profound and insightful in analy- 
sis; it is also—unlike most social 
science today—a delight for any 
reader to go through. Mandel ex- 
plains all the basic Marxist cate- 
gories, such as labor, value, 
money, and capital, yet he does 
not do so in a dry, theoretical 
manner. Rather, he follows his 
own announced method and de- 
velops them all historically. Thus 
we learn about money amongst 
African tribes, Pacific islanders, 
and—eventually—the emerging 
British commercial society dur- 
ing the transition to capitalism. 
Similarly, he traces the forms of 
labor and exploitation of labor in 
various societies, emphasizing in 
each one, to be sure, the kinds of 
class conflict encountered. It is 
a tour de force and one of the 
most striking applications of 
Marx’s method ever encountered 
by this author. (Indeed, it is an 
especially good introduction to 
Marx for students). 

Most of this book deals with 
what Mandel perceives as the con- 
flicts and tensions of economic 
life under modern capitalism in 
Western Europe and the United 
States. Very little of his discussion 
involves the wearisome fooling 
with formulas beloved by most 
economists. To the contrary, the 
great bulk of it consists of quite 
lively descriptions of actual his- 
torical happenings and trends. For 
example, he sketches what he 
deems to be the mechanism 
through which the worker is ex- 
ploited in present-day capitalist 
societies, the periodic crises of 
overproduction leading to mass 
unemployment, the domination of 
the economy by monopoly power, 
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the domination of the state bw 


monopoly capital, the state’s sup 
port of monopoly capital (espey 
cially the “state as guarantor o | 
| 
| 


monopoly profits” ° and monopol 
Capital’s use of the state to spread 
imperialism around the world). 

This attempt to demonstrate 
the contradictions of capitalism 
not mainly through formalized! 
theory but primarily by historical 
description, analysis of interaction 
among social institutions, and 
detailed examination of conflicts 
among socio-economic classes 
constitutes the volume’s great 
Strength, yet it is also, to some 
extent, its weakness. While Mandel 
is for the most part very convinc- 
ing, he does not adequately cope 
with some of the more difficult 
questions of theory (a task which 
was, to be sure, not his funda- 
mental goal). As a result, the 
book contains a few sections— 
e.g., his treatment of periodic 
cycles of unemployment—where 
even Marxist economists may find 
him somewhat vague. In discuss- 
ing cycles, a subject to which 
Marx made such a powerful con- 
tribution, Mandel fails to provide 
a satisfying synthesis (though his 
empirical description is excellent); 
moreover, he is unduly harsh with 
other Marxist theorists like Paul 
Sweezy.° 


PERHAPS MANDEL is at his best 
in his insightful critique of the 
Soviet economy. He offers us vivid 
descriptions of War Communism, 
the period of the New Economic 
Policy, and the years of rapid 


5 Theory, p. 389. 

® The present author has tried to spell 
out the full Marxist theory of cyclical 
unemployment in several articles and 
books, the most recent being Radica/ 
Political Economy: Capitalism and 
Socialism from a Marxist-Humanist 
Perspective, New York, Basic Books, 1972, 
Chapter 7 and Appendices 3, 4, and 5. 


dustrialization. He maintains 
the Soviet economy has cer- 
strengths, such as a more 
pid rate of development than the 
pitalist countries, growing social 
ices provided free of charge, 
d so forth. He also discerns its 
main weaknesses, particularly its 
ontinued division into a relatively 
affluent elite and a mass of less- 
ll-paid citizens. “The contradic- 
ion between the non-capitalist 
mode of production and the bour- 
eois norms of distribution,” he 
observes, “is the fundamental con- 
'tradiction of every society transi- 
'tional between capitalism and so- 
ialism.”’ In other words, there 
‘is public ownership of the means 
of production, but individuals still 
eceive differential wages accord- 
‘ing to work done (at least in 
theory) and must use these wages 
to buy consumer goods. It is this 
mode of distribution that perpetu- 
ates many evils (which are not 
‘merely leftovers from capitalism): 
‘the monopolization of political 
power by a small clique, the em- 
ployment of discrimination as a 
tool of power, alienation of the 
ordinary worker, a continued psy- 
chology of personal aggrandize- 
ment, and even militarist drives 
(e.g., the invasion of Czechoslo- 
-vakia) to preserve the leaders’ 
power and prestige. 

My only real quarrels with 
Mandel here are semantic ones. 
For example, since he is a leader 
of the Trotskyite movement and 
detests Stalinism, he cannot bring 
himself to call a society of the 
Soviet type “socialist.” He calls 
Soviet-type economies “societies 
transitional between capitalism 
and socialism.” Similarly, he de- 
fines “socialism” as the final stage 
where there are no wages OF 
prices or markets, and where 
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workers labor collectively and re- 
ceive according to their needs. It 
seems to me that the more usual 
designations of “socialism” for 
any society like the Soviet Union 
in which the means of production 
are publicly owned, and of “com- 
munism” for a society with public 
ownership and abolition of wages 
and prices, are more useful for 
scientific reasons. Moreover, they 
are just (or almost) as acceptable 
from a political standpoint. 

In my terminology, the Soviet 
Union would qualify as socialist, 
but as representative of a back- 
ward type of socialism. After all, 
the Soviet state came into being 
during a civil war in a country 
with an undemocratic political 
tradition, a poor educational sys- 
tem and a high degree of illiteracy, 
and a relatively underdeveloped 
economy. The backwardness of 
the economy gave rise to a draco- 
nian drive to industrialize, which 
continually reinforced the need of 
the leaders for a dictatorship to 
carry through their programs. 
Since these circumstances do not 
pertain today in the United States 
and Western Europe, one could 
then agree with Mandel that the 
advent of socialism in these areas, 
involving the elimination of the 
economic power of a few giant 
corporations and the transfer of 
power over the economy to the 
public, would automatically mean 
an increase in political democracy 
at all levels. One could also con- 
cur with his view that public 
ownership constitutes a necessary 
but not sufficient condition for the 
abolition of alienation and power 
drives, and that a society of free 
goods (i.e., a “communist” so- 
ciety) is essential to the achieve- 
ment of this end. 

The position that socialism, or 
the transition to socialism, is a 
prerequisite to but does not en- 
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sure the ending of alienation 
underlies Mandel’s exceptionally 
interesting treatment of the Marx- 
ist debate on alienation.’ In the 
course of his analysis, he criticizes 
Soviet dogmatists for claiming that 
alienation has been eradicated in 
the Soviet Union merely through 
the establishment of public owner- 
ship of the means of production. 
At the same time, he upbraids 
those commentators who claim 
that all industrial societies gener- 
ate the same amount of alienation. 
Another instance where the 
content of Mandel’s discussion 
seems correct but his semantics 
are confusing occurs in his dis- 
course on the end-of-value theory 
and the end of all political eco- 
nomy under socialism.” He under- 
scores over and over that in a 
Soviet-type economy, not to speak 
of a pure “communist” economy, 
prices are set by the planners 
rather than by a_ supply-and- 
demand mechanism in the mar- 
ket. In this sense, he maintains, 
the law of value no longer con- 
trols prices. And he quotes Pre- 
obrazhensky to the effect that 
“with the liquidation of the law 
of value in the domain of the 
economy, the old political eco- 
nomy is also liquidated.” “ 
While the point is obvious, the 
terminology is troubling. Today, 
Soviet reformers (such as Novo- 
zhilov) talk about the law of value 
still operating, but they have in 
mind something quite different 
from what Mandel does. They 
mean that to make rational or 
optimal decisions, the planners 
must calculate for themselves the 
relative values of all outputs (to 
decide what to produce) and all 
inputs (to decide what technology 
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to use). Also, .they insist—and 
Mandel himself shows that Lenin 
realized—that Marx’s equilibrium 
equations are still necessary for 
socialist planners, not as a de- 
scription of what the market may 
or may not produce, but as a 
normative guide to planning. 

The non-dogmatic Soviet eco- 
nomists have been expounding 
these arguments against the dog- 
matic Stalinist idea that a socialist 
economy could produce anything 
at any time that a dictator ordered 
it, without objective constraints or 
attention to the maximization of 
welfare or minimization of costs. 


Peking’s African Strategy 


By Lucius Beebe 


Surely, Mandel would agree with 
the non-dogmatic position. If he 
wishes to call the concerns of 
planners in such a conception 
“engineering economics” rather 
than “political economy,” he may 
have a good point. (Yet it would 
appear that the broader political 
economy itself would still exist 
until the final abolition of all class 
distinctions under pure commu- 
nism—a long way off. Perhaps 
Mandel himself would agree, since 
he has provided such an excellent 
political-economic dissection of 
the Soviet Union from a Marxist 
perspective.) 


To sum up, then, Mandel | 
little book on the formation a 
Marx’s thought is a clear an 
scholarly exposition—in fact, th 
best available—of how Marx’s ecc | 
nomic theories evolved. Mandel’ | 
major work on Marxist econortiag 
theory is a well-written introducy 
tion for anyone new to the subjech} 
—particularly rich in historical 
and institutional data but light o | 
formal economic theory. It alse 
provides a great many worthwhile 
if critical insights, into the so | 
cieties of the United States and 
Western Europe on the one hand 
and the Soviet Union on the other. 


BRUCE D. LARKIN: China and 
Africa, 1949-1970, Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 
197 ke 


FOR MORE THAN TWO decades 
the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) has cast a calculating eye 
on the manifold opportunities 
offered, first, by a rebellious colo- 
nial Africa and later, by a strug- 
gling and politically unstable, 
though largely independent, con- 
tinent. During the 1950’s, Peking 
enthusiastically applauded the 
revolutionary developments in 
Egypt and the more radical and 
certainly more violent independ- 
ence movement in Algeria. Then, 
after virtually severing her frater- 
nal ties with Moscow in 1960, 
China embarked on a much more 
active and ambitious program in 
the central portion of the con- 


tinent. Guinea and Mali were 
early recipients of Chinese aid, but 
the principal target of Peking’s 
efforts was the newly-independent 
Democratic Republic of the Congo 
(formerly, the Belgian Congo). The 
Chinese saw the chaotic internal 
Situation in the Congo as an 
Opportunity to bring into being a 
regime amenable to Peking’s in- 
fluence and thereby spark a 
revolutionary tide throughout the 
continent. The Chinese strategy 
for accomplishing this objective 
was to develop compatible rela- 
tionships with countries adjoining 
the Congo—i.e., Tanganyika, the 
Republic of the Congo [Congo 
(Brazzaville)], Burundi, the Cen- 
tral African Republic, and Uganda 
—and to use these countries as 
bases for supplying arms, mate- 
riel, and guerrilla-warfare exper- 
tise to the anti-government forces 
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in the Congo. This strategy worked 
successfully enough to frustrate 
the pacification efforts of the legal 
Congolese government for four 
years, but it finally collapsed in 
1965. 

Undaunted by this failure, how- 
ever, Peking then prepared to re- 
direct its thrust toward potentially 
flammable southern Africa. The 
PRC carefully nurtured  friend- 
ships with Tanzania, Zambia, and 
the Congo (Brazzaville) and pur- 
sued policies designed to build 
up the economic and political in- 
debtedness of their leaders to 
China. From bases in these coun- 
tries on the periphery of colonial 
and minority-ruled Africa, Peking 
has sponsored liberation move- 
ments which are a constant threat 
to the target governments. 

China’s efforts to foster revolu- 
tionary movements in Africa have 


a i been a total success. The 
ngmeaderships in a majority of the 
@gnewly-independent countries were 

ready for revolutionary 
shange, and in several countries 
initially under radical leaders— 
shana and Mali are classic ex- 
amples—these leaders were sub- 
sequently replaced by more mod- 
erate ones. Too much overt inter- 
ention in internal affairs, an ex- 
cessive emphasis on revolutionary 
change, and simple miscalculation 
cost China dearly during the initial 
stage of her African policy. But 
‘she has retrenched, redirected 
‘her objectives, and survived on 
the continent. 

The broad scope and com- 
plexity of the PRC’s African poli- 
cies demand scholarly attention. 
Bruce Larkin, in China and Africa, 
1949-1970, has presented an ex- 
cellent and thoroughly docu- 
mented analysis of these policies 
during at least the early stages 
of Peking’s involvement. Mr. 
Larkin’s approach is interesting in 
that he has developed a set of 
hypotheses applicable to Chinese 
foreign policy in general and has 
_applied them to the PRC’s African 
| policies. One c‘ tr.ese hypotheses 

is that there is a tension in overall 
| Chinese foreign policy between 
short- and long-term goals: where- 
as, generally, Peking has tended 
|] —whenever necessary—to sub- 
| ordinate its long-term ideological 
| objectives to short-term pragmatic 
considerations, in the African 
‘| environment, it seems by and 
large to have given precedence to 
the former in opting for a policy 
of fostering revolutionary struggle 
rather than accepting piecemeal, 
evolutionary progress. In Chapters 

2, 3, 4, 6, and 8, Mr. Larkin pre- 

sents a carefully detailed, step-by- 

step study of China's political and 
economic advances in the various 
countries. He supports this ac- 
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count with a wealth of data con- 
cerning the roles of political and 
revolutionary organizations, the 
Chinese and African personalities 
involved, and the programs 
launched by the PRC in further- 
ance of Peking’s policies. 

There are, to be sure, certain 
weaknesses and_ shortcomings 
which, in the reviewer's opinion, 
seriously detract from the value 
of the overall work. An_ initial 
observation is that Larkin, while 
acknowledging that “specific and 
usually localized political break- 
downs have occurred,” tends to 
overemphasize the degree of poli- 
tical stability and economic ad- 
vance prevailing in the newly- 
independent states, whose elite 
leaderships—he says—have for 
the most part enjoyed “uninter- 
rupted tenure.” If conditions of 
general political stability and eco- 
nomic progress did prevail, they 
clearly would inhibit Peking’s 
policy advances in Africa; how- 
ever, the fact is that the young 
African states have not been politi- 
cally stable. In their short his- 
tories, nearly all of them have ex- 
perienced political coups (whether 
successful or not), internal vio- 
lence, and destructive political 
rivalries springing often from 
deep-rooted tribal antagonisms— 
all of which have created fertile 
ground for Chinese interference in 
local politics. 

A second defect is the author's 
apparent minimization or down- 
grading of Peking’s role in the 
Congo crisis. Mr. Larkin gives little 
credence to the wealth of evidence 
supporting the view that Peking 
furnished military equipment, 
money, and ideological indoctrina- 
tion to the guerrillas fighting 
against the legal central govern- 
ment in Leopoldville; and he also 
tends to discredit charges that 
Congolese terrorist leader Pierre 
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ee 
Mulele, a leader of the 1963-64 


anti-government rebellion, acted 
as an “agent” for the Chinese. 
Yet evidence from Chinese as well 
as African and European sources 
provides strong confirmation of 
Chinese interference in the Congo 
crisis—a crisis that lasted five 
years and required the dispatch 
of a United Nations force to re- 
store order. 


THE MOST DISAPPOINTING chap- 
ter in Larkin’s book, however, is 
one that deals with liberation 
movements directed against the re- 
maining colonial or white-minority- 
ruled regimes of southern Africa. 
These movements are very real, 
and they have been in advanced 
Stages of organization since the 
mid-1960’s. Their ideological ori- 
entations are divided between 
pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese, but 
Chinese influence predominates. 
Larkin, however, while devoting 
considerable attention to the un- 
seating of the ruling governments 
in the Cameroon Republic, the 
Congo (K), Rwanda, and Niger, 
has litle to say about the liberation | 
movements in Rhodesia, South 
Africa, Southwest Africa, Angola, 
and Mozambique. Yet this is pre- 
cisely the area where China has 
recently been making her greatest 
political investment and is staking 
the success of her overall African 
policy. Mr. Larkin would have 
made a valuable contribution if 
he had given the same meticulous 
attention to Chinese Communist 
connections with potentially dan- 
gerous organizations in this part 
of Africa as he has to Chinese 
activities elsewhere on the con- 
tinent, mostly in the earlier phase 
of Peking’s involvement. The cur- 
rent literature still does not pro- 
vide an adequate analysis of the 
various liberation movements, and 
it is a pity that Mr. Larkin did not 
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devote his demonstrated scholarly 
expertise to filling the gap. 

A major reason for this failure 
is that Larkin’s book, though pur- 
porting to cover developments 
through 1970, is concerned pri- 
marily with events from the begin- 
ing of Chinese interest in Africa to 
approximately 1966. The immedi- 
ate post-Cultural Revolution period 
is minimized, even though it wit- 
nessed highly important initia- 
tives by Peking. It was during this 
period, indeed, that the most 
impressive and significant Chinese 
aid projects were developed— 
most notably, Chinese financial 
and technical assistance in con- 
structing the strategic Tanzania- 
Zambia railway—and that many 
of the liberation movements were 
founded. Yet the PRC’s mounting 


interest in Africa in the post- 
Cultural Revolution period is 
seriously understated by Mr. 


Larkin. A careful screening of the 
sources cited in the book reveals 
very few dated after 1966, and 
this obsolescence of much of the 
data employed by the author 
imposes serious limitations on his 
analysis of post-Cultural Revolu- 
tion PRC strategy and policies in 
Africa. 

In his concluding chapter, en- 
titled “Prospects and Probabili- 
ties,” Mr. Larkin obviously re- 
mains skeptical of the PRC’s capa- 
bility to acquire a_ significant 
degree of political influence on 
the continent. “One reason that 
China’s African interest is politi- 
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cally significant,’ he writes, ‘“‘is 
that certain key states, including 
China herself, act as if it were.” 
Yet, the realities of both the 
earlier and the post-Cultural Revo- 
lution phases of China’s African 
activities suggest that these activi- 
ties do have extreme political sig- 
nificance. Larkin’s tendency to 
underestimate Chinese strategic 
intentions and capabilities is re- 
flected in his analysis of Lin Piao’s 
famous 1965 essay, “Long Live 
the Victory of People’s War.” He 
seriously questions whether this 
controversial document can be 
interpreted as proof of a Chinese 
Communist policy of actively 
encouraging revolutionary up- 
heavals in the Third World; yet, 
a careful review of Peking’s tactics 
in Africa seems to support a con- 
trary view. This is not to say that 
the PRC seeks or possesses the 
capability to carve out an empire 
for itself in Africa under direct 
Chinese rule. The advancement of 
Peking’s long-range objectives of 
global power and leadership of the 
international Communist move- 
ment would not require establish- 
ment of Chinese rule; it would 
only require the acquisition of 
control over certain key elements 
of the African regimes’ policies, 
and such control could be 
achieved subtly, with little aware- 
ness on the part of the victims 
of what was happening. This possi- 
bility is not considered in Mr. 
Larkin’s concluding assessment, 
which gives the impression that 
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the makers of Chinese foreigit 
policy lack common. objective | 
and unity of purpose. “This stud 
demonstrates,” the author writes 
“that China’s motives are mixec 
and that popular African govern 
ments, with wisdom and judicious 
precaution, can conduct relations 
with China which give play pri 
marily to those Chinese motives 
which are consistent with Africaniy 
aims.” In the reviewer’s opin 
however, this is an excessively 
optimistic view which does not 
take adequately into account either 
the potentialities of the Chinese- 
supported liberation movements 
or the threat to those countries 
where the Chinese are working to 
insinuate their influence covertly 
and by economic means. 

Notwithstanding the shortcom- 
ings of China and Africa, 1949- 
1970, Mr. Larkin has made a valu- 
able and significant contribution 
to our knowledge in an area of 
growing importance. In many re- | 
spects his work is outstanding, 
providing both the casual reader 
and the expert with a thoughtful 
approach to a very complex prob- 
lem. The hypotheses defined in 
the first chapter are carried 
through the book and provide ex- 
cellent tools of analysis. For one, 
however, this reviewer would like 
to see Mr. Larkin present a second 
edition focusing more on current 
developments and placing greater 
stress on the realities rather than 
the theoretical aspects of China’s 
African policy. 


Leon Goure 


4. D. BEKAREVICH: Kuba, 
eshneekonomicheskie 
nosheniia (Cuba, Foreign 

Economic Relations), Latin 

American Institute, Academy of 

sciences of the USSR, Moscow, 

zdatelstvo Nauka, 1970. 

.V. VOLSKY, et. a/., Eds.: Kuba, 

10 /et revoliutsii (Cuba, Ten Years 

f Revolution) Latin American 

nstitute, Academy of Sciences of 
e USSR, Moscow, Izdatelstvo 
auka, 1968. 


-ATIN AMERICAN STUDIES have 
deen enjoying a certain vogue in 
the USSR, a trend that reflects the 
Soviet regime’s growing interest in 
the region as a locus of anti- 
imperialist struggle at the ‘“‘strate- 
gic rear” of the United States. 
Among signs of this trend, the 
Latin American Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
as put out a special journal en- 
itled Latinskaia Amerika since 
1969. The Institute has also pub- 
Nished a growing number of 
‘studies on the various countries 
‘of Latin America. 

Yet contrary to what one might 
expect, Soviet works on Cuba are 
relatively few in number, espe- 
cially those dealing with develop- 
ments since Castro’s revolution of 
1959. Soviet students of Latin 
America appear to suffer from a 
“two-camps” view of the world— 
also entertained by a number of 
Western scholars—that impels 
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them to classify Cuba as one of the 
socialist countries and as separate 
from other underdeveloped coun- 
tries, as well as from the rest of 
Latin America. But the main rea- 
son for the relative dearth of So- 
viet published works on Cuba may 
be that there is not all that much 
to write about. Try as he might, 
the Soviet scholar must experience 
difficulty in finding much to praise 
in Castro’s achievements or in 
foreseeing an early solution of 
Cuba’s social and economic prob- 
lems. There are really only two 
topics which Soviet students of 
Cuba can treat with relative ease: 
the first is the prerevolutionary 
period and the revolutionary strug- 
gle; the second is the generosity 
of Soviet aid to Cuba. Even in 
these cases, certain controversial 
aspects—such as Castro's politi- 
cal differences with and insubordi- 
nation to Moscow, his personalistic 
style of economic management, or 
the Soviet use of economic lever- 
age to “persuade” him—have to 
be largely ignored. 
Understandably enough, Soviet 
writings reflect both interest and 
embarrassment in dealing with de- 
velopments in Cuba. The interest 
stems from the unanticipated 
emergence of a Communist en- 
clave in an area of predominant 
US influence and from the fact 
that Cuba represents an important 
Soviet experimental effort to Sus- 
tain a distant and economically 
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(as well as politically and militar- 
ily) vulnerable client—a client, 
moreover, whose evolving experi- 
ence poses many challenges to So- 
viet concepts of the proper non- 
capitalist path of development for 
underdeveloped countries. In the 


introduction to his work, A. D. | 


Bekarevich notes that given the 
character of Cuba’s economy, the 
island's foreign economic relations 
“have been the focal point where 
the role . . . of the socialist camp, 
above all the Soviet Union, . . . in 
the deepening of the revolutionary 
process in Cuba, on the one hand, 
and the United States’ counterrev- 
olutionary and reactionary nature, 
on the other, have been expressed 
with the greatest force.” The au- 
thor also claims that the course of 


Soviet-Cuban relations can serve | 


as a model for other underdevel- 
oped countries whose economies 
are characterized by “monocul- 
ture, reliance on monopoly capital 
in the sphere of production, and a 
one-sided dependence in their for- 
eign trade on markets in a few 
imperialist states.” According to 
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both works under review, Cuba's | 
experience demonstrates that a | 


radical shift of foreign economic | 


ties away from dependence on 


capitalist states and toward COOp- | 


eration with socialist states is cru- 
cial for the development of a na- 
tional economy and the construc- 
tion of a new society in Third 
World countries. 


IN THIS RESPECT, the lack of sig- 
nificant success in Cuba’s eco- 
nomic development, despite the 
shift in its foreign alliances and 
relations, is precisely what causes 
embarrassment to Soviet observ- 
ers. Predictably, the authors of 
both books denounce—at consid- 
erable length and in some detail— 
the record of US “exploitation” of 
the island, citing mainly postrevo- 
lutionary Cuban sources. The US 
is specifically condemned for hav- 


ing imposed a “monocultural” 
(i.e., single-crop) economy on 
Cuba, which, in Bekarevich’s 


words, became “one of the first 
elements of that model of an in- 
ternational division of labor which 
the North American imperialists 
foisted upon the Latin American 
countries.”’ However, the authors 
find it much harder to explain why 
the drive in the early 1960’s for 
Cuba’s industrialization failed, and 
especially why the island econ- 
omy’s much-condemned depend- 
ence on sugar has been revived 
as a virtue and an asset under the 
principle, this time, of a “socialist 
division of labor.” It is asserted 
that the Soviet bloc offers Cuba a 
large market for its sugar; but 
there is no mention of the USSR’s 
own self-sufficiency in and con- 
tinuing expansion of domestic 
sugar production, in view of which 
the so-called socialist division of 
labor is largely fictitious. 

The Soviet scholars have equal 
difficulty explaining why the com- 
plete nationalization of Cuba’s 
economy, the state monopoly over 
foreign trade, the long-term trade 
agreements with the Soviet bloc, 
and the fixed prices which the lat- 
ter pays for Cuban sugar (thus 
making the island’s economy inde- 
pendent of the price fluctuations 
on the world sugar market) have 
not resulted in better Cuban plan- 
ning and performance. While 


Cuba’s growing trade deficit can 
be cited to underscore the “gen- 
erosity” of the Soviet Union, it 
also calls attention to the failures 
of Castroite economic planning. 
Bekarevich notes that the princi- 
ple of balancing exports and im- 
ports ‘“‘was not followed in Cuba’ 
and that in the period 1959 to 
1966 the value of the island’s an- 
nual exports never reached the 
level of 1958 exports, although the 
Soviet Union was buying Cuban 
sugar at a rate above world market 
prices most of those years. That 
Cuba’s repeated failures to meet 
its commitments has been a grow- 
ing source of irritation to Moscow 
was acknowledged by Castro to a 
correspondent of the Soviet jour- 
nal Ogoniok in June 1970; in the 
course of an interview, he _ re- 
marked that he could understand 
why “very naturally and justifiably 
a certain skepticism has devel- 
oped concerning our economic 
plans.” 

According to Bekarevich, the 
fixed price of 6.11 cents per 
pound paid by the Soviet Union 
for Cuban sugar cost the USSR 
$730.1 million over the period 
1960-67. It is worth noting that 
other East European countries 
have been somewhat less gener- 
ous. Thus, Bulgaria is said to have 
paid 5.15 cents per pound in the 
same period, while East Germany 
lowered its price from the original 
6.11 cent level to 5.53 cents per 
pound after 1966. Even so, these 
prices were considerably above 
world market prices. 

Although a 1971 Soviet review 
of Bekarevich’s study bills it as 
“up-to-date research on Cuba” 
(International Affairs, No. 8, 
1971), the data cited by the au- 
thor, like those in the Volsky 
study, are largely limited to the 
period prior to 1967. Still, the 
studies are not without some value 
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despite their biases and omi | 
sions. They offer a detailed ad 
count of a number of deveiog 
ments in various sectors of t i 
Cuban economy and, in the ca | 
of the Volsky study, in the spher 
of education and culture as wel 
Much of the data is gleaned fro 
Cuban sources, some of whic 
have not been available to West 
ern scholars. The authors als¢ 
treat a number of questions whic 
are seldom touched upon in West 
ern studies. For example, Bekare 
vich discusses the problem o 
establishing a spare-parts indus 
try in Cuba after the US ceased tc 
provide spare parts for American 
made equipment. This problem 
and the Soviet experience in at 
tempting to solve it—is significant 
not only for Cuba but for other 
underdeveloped countries which 
might be tempted to imitate the 
Castroite course. 

Both studies ascribe great sig- 
nificance to Cuba’s potential as a 
source of nickel, cobalt and other 
non-ferrous metals, viewing these 
ores aS a major item in future 
Cuban foreign trade. Considering 
the Soviet Union’s promotion of 
this industry in Cuba, it is inter- 
esting to note that for a number of 
years the Soviet share of the 
island’s exports of ores did not 
keep pace with the growth of pro- 
duction. Specifically, from 1964 to 
1969 Soviet purchases (including 
non-ferrous metal ores and con- 
centrates) remained at an average 
of 26 million rubles per year. Pre- 
Sumably the USSR was forced re- 
peatedly to forego a portion of 
projected deliveries so as to allow 
Cuba to obtain much-needed hard 
Currency through sales in non- 
Communist countries. This situa- 
tion changed rather dramatically 
in 1970-71, with Soviet imports of 
such products suddenly rising to 
a value of 98.9 million rubles— 


| 
} 
| 
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of many indications that Mos- 
has begun to make larger de- 
ds on Havana. 
SCCORDING TO Volsky, the ulti- 
ate objective of Soviet policy is 
2 transformation of Cuba's econ- 
y “into an integral part of the 
orld socialist economy.” Mean- 
while, he asserts, Soviet bloc aid 
s helping Cuba “overcome the dif- 

ulties connected with the deficit 
in foreign trade.” Whether or not 
this eventually proves true, for the 
esent the process of overcoming 
the deficit apparently involves its 
further growth. Soviet deliveries to 
ba have continued to increase 
ough at a lesser rate than pro- 
jected’), contributing to a trade 
deficit of $350 million in 1971. 
either the authors nor any other 
Soviet sources have ventured to 
predict when a balance will be 
sached in Soviet-Cuban trade, nor 
mas anything been said about how 
uba will repay (if it ever does) 
its debt to the Soviet bloc, already 


1 Though the value of 1971 Soviet exports 
to Cuba increased 22 million rubles over 
‘the 1970 level, this represented a significant 
default on the USSR’s promise to increase 
iveries by a value of 100 million rubles. 


totalling some $3 billion. 

Bekarevich maintains that “as 
with every other socialist country, 
Cuba has no need to strive for eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency.” But he 
hastens to add that the “list” of 
items being exported to Cuba from 
the USSR “can and must be con- 
stantly reduced” as a consequence 
of increases in Cuban production. 
While current trends in Soviet aid 
to Cuba offer no signs of such a 
curtailment, some changes in the 
“list” may occur in the not too dis- 
tant future, as various new plants, 
built with Soviet-bloc aid, finally 
begin to operate. 

There is no doubt that the So- 
viet Union has been very generous 
in its economic aid to Cuba. This 
“largesse” has provided grist for 
the Soviet propaganda mill, which 
seeks to persuade other Latin 
American and Third World coun- 
tries that the establishment of 
trade and economic ties with the 
Soviet bloc is essential if they are 
to reduce their dependence on the 
capitalist powers and attain “true 
independence.” Soviet sources 
frankly acknowledge that Moscow 
views economic relations with the 
developing countries mainly in po- 


litical terms, as an “integral part 
of the struggle between the two 
world systems, socialism and capi- 
talism,” counting on the establish- 
ment of such relations to “under- 
mine” these countries’ economic 
and political ties with the West.” 
The Cuban experience shows, 
however, that the Soviet Union 
ultimately extracts a heavy price 
for its aid. Bekarevich mentions 
that the long-term Soviet-Cuban 
trade agreements served as a “sort 
of instrument of indirect coordina- 
tion of the national economic 
plans of both countries.” With the 
establishment of an_ intergov- 
ernmental Soviet-Cuban planning 
commission in December 1970, 
such coordination ceased to be 
“indirect"—a trend which cli- 
maxed most recently in Cuba's 
formal entry into Comecon. Thus 
it has become ever more apparent 
that the price of Cuba’s independ- 
ence from exploitation by Western 
“monopoly-capitalism” is its in- 
creasing economic——as well as po- 
litical—integration into the Soviet 
bloc. 


——— ae 


2 Eg, see /rvestia of Fed. 15 and 
July 2, 1972. 
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Notes Views 
Correspondence 


NOTE: Readers are welcome 
to comment on matters 
discussed in this journal. 
Letters should be addressed 
to the Editors, Problems of 
Communism, US /nformation 
Agency, 1776 Pennsylvania 
Ave., NW, Washington, DC, 
20547. 


MODELS AND 
ANALOGIES 


TO THE EDITORS: Professor 
Harvey Fireside’s generally 
negative appraisal of John S. 
Reshetar, Jr.’s The Soviet 
Polity: Government and Poli- 
tics in the USSR in his pro- 
vocative review-essay on 
methods of analyzing Soviet 
affairs (Problems of Commu- 
nism, May-June 1972) moves 
me to dissent on two points. 

First, Fireside attacks 
Reshetar’s application of 
some six models (theories) of 


Soviet politics. Contending 
that all present models are 
subject to “basic design 


flaws,” he deems their funda- 
mental defect to stem from 
the fact that as distortions of 
reality they ultimately serve 
as “defenses of our positions 
in society.” This severe atti- 
tude would deny their re- 
deeming features—for exam- 
ple, in making assumptions 
explicit, suggesting hypothe- 
ses, measuring change, and 
facilitating comparisons 
—and would fly in the face 
of Alex Inkeles’ observation 
that “most social scientists 
approach the subject they 
are studying with some kind 


of conceptual scheme.” Sure- 
ly it is utopian to urge aban- 
doning all use of models. If 
this is the case, should we 
not applaud rather than con- 
demn reasoned evaluations 
of competing models of So- 
viet politics? 

Secondly, he criticizes the 
author's “centralist’” concep- 
tion of Soviet politics for 
minimizing the importance of 
post-Stalin reforms and down- 
grading the possibility of 
major change. But in arguing 
for a broader view of past re- 
forms and future possibilities, 
he states: “They [Reshetar’s 
centralist concepts—PSG] 
are based on a persistent 
treatment of the party as a 
‘secular priesthood’ and ‘a 
small minority of the popula- 
tion’ despite the surge of 
membership beyond the 14- 
million mark and what this 
figure portends in terms of 
expanded civic _ participa- 
tion.” This line of reasoning 
elicits the following comment. 

Regarding the secular 
priesthood, Reshetar merely 
states that “in certain re- 
spects” the party has resem- 
bled a secular priesthood ex- 
pected to be dedicated to 
dogma and to proselytize on 
its behalf. The analogy be- 
tween communism and reli- 
gion is apt and familiar from 
such works as Nicolas Berd- 
yaev’s The Russian Revolu- 
tion and Eric Hoffer’s The 
True Believer. 

As for the small minority 
of the population, the 14- 
million figure testifies both to 
the success of the leadership 
in broadening party member- 


ship and to its determination 
to maintain the party as a 
relatively small (presently 6 
percent of the population) 
“leading core” of the society. 

Considering what this 
growth portends, we should 
take into account the ex- 
change of party documents 
scheduled for 1973-74. A 
Pravda editorial of June 24, 
1972, indicates that the party 
leadership intends—among 
other things—to weed out 
passive, indifferent members. 
“If you are a Communist,” it 
declares, “your duty is not to 
shirk difficulties, not to say 
yes to backward sentiments, 
but to be a conscientious and 
active party fighter.” It par- 
ticularly recommends _ that 
the raikoms, gorkoms, and 
primary party organizations 
hold individual discussions 
that will “make a deep im- 
pression on the conscious- 
ness of party members and 
candidates, facilitating the 
growth of their productivity 
and public activity, raising 
responsibility and discipline.” 
Significantly there is not a 
single word about augment- 
ing party membership. 

Even assuming that the 
party grows in relation to the 
population during the 1970's, 
we should be cautious about 
interpreting such a develop- 
ment as “expanded civic par- 
ticipation.” We must not for- 
get that civic participation 
has a different meaning in 
the USSR, that may be called 
totalitarian as compared with 
democratic countries. The 
crucial question is not how 
many citizens participate— 
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whether in the form of plebi 
scites and referenda or i 
mass organizations such a 
parties, youth corps, and 
trade unions—but what is 
the quality of their participa- 
tion. Does participation con- 
duce to making government 
responsible to broad sectors 
of the population, or does it 
merely serve to reinforce the 
position of a narrow, self- 
perpetuating ruling elite? Un- 
less there is a radical trans- 
formation in the function of 
civic participation in the 
USSR, we cannot share Fire- 
side’s conclusions as to the 


import of expanded CPSU 


membership. 


PHILIP S. GILLETTE 


Assistant Professor of 
Political Science | 
Rutgers University, — 


New Brunswick, NJ 


PROF. FIRESIDE REPLIES: 
Professor Gillette’s comments 
illustrate the stereotypic and 
ethnocentric premises under- 
lying many so-called models 
of Soviet society. Echoing 
Reshetar, Gillette rests his 
case on a distinction between 
“civic participation in... 
totalitarian as compared with 
democratic countries.” This 
loaded categorization, reflect- 
ing the anti-Stalinist reflexes 
of the Cold War, is exactly 
what my review sought to re- 
ject as no longer appropriate. 

Alex Inkeles, in the 1966 
essay Cited by Gillette, scored 
the totalitarian model for 
being “insensitive to the 


es of support for the 
et regime” and for hav- 
“seriously neglected the 
gree of Soviet develop- 
t.” Further, he found the 
odel blind to the “continu- 
us process of social experi- 
ntation” in Soviet life and, 
ally, faulted it for being 
storically limited,” not at- 
yned to the ‘‘profound 
anges in the Soviet social 
fructure . . . after the death 
Stalin.” With all these 
pints, my review, if not 
eshetar’s book or Gillette's 
efense, is in accord. 
Inkeles went on to suggest 
1 “development model” as 
ore suited to the present, 
d a model of “a mature 
dustrial society” as more 
ppropriate to the future. 
ro the degree that they add 
exibility to Soviet studies, 
hese models may be consid- 
sred moves in the right direc- 
ion; to the extent that they 
est on unproven assump- 
ons and again implicitly set 
p the US system as a para- 
z0n of development, they, 
foo, Can act as blinders. 
Is it really “utopian to urge 
abandoning all use of mod- 
ais’? There are scores of 
orks on British, French, and 
S politics that have dis- 
ipensed with systemwide 
mages quite nicely. Much of 
the seminal research in com- 
parative politics has been 
done on the level of what 
Roy Macridis and Bernard 
Brown termed ‘‘narrow- 
gauge” and “middle-range 
theory,” as well as through 
a “policy-centered approach.” 
From such a research mix 
could, | feel, emerge the 
“modest hypotheses” of So- 
viet processes and _institu- 
‘tions enumerated in my re- 
view. A moratorium on mod- 
‘els might further help bring 
‘students of Soviet politics 
into the interdisciplinary and 
cross-cultural discussions 
with fellow social scientists 
from which they have been 
isolated. 
Analogizing the party to a 

“secular priesthood” may 


have been apt for Berdyaev 
in the mid-1940’'s, as it had 
been for Boris Souvarine a 
half-dozen years before. It 
seems to mystify rather than 
enlighten recent observers of 
old apparatchiks, new tech- 


nocrats, and the many other 


components of the current 


party conglomerate. T. H. 
Rigby, for example, has de- 
scribed the sevenfold in- 
crease in party enrollment 
since those days, making one 
of every twelve Soviet adults 
a member by the mid-1960's. 
Of itself, as well as compared 
with politically active sectors 
of Western European and US 
populations, this proportion 
appears to be anything but 
“a small minority.” 

The figures demonstrate 
what | meant by “expanded 
civic participation.” Gillette's 
attempt to draw me into a 
defense of its “quality” ob- 
scures the simple issue. That 
substantially broadening the 
party base “merely” strength- 
ens the elite is questionable. 
For one thing, wider recruit- 
ment opens up channels of 
mobility, so that the elite is 
no longer automatically “self- 
perpetuating.” For another, 
the mass membership is in- 
volved in periodic mobiliza- 
tion campaigns, which, as 
Rigby has indicated, “may 
serve as one of the main de- 
vices for citizen participation 
in the political culture.” 

The pending exchange of 
party documents alluded to 
by Gillette is neither a bolt 
from the blue nor a reincar- 
nation of Stalinist purges. It 
is rather one of the “alternat- 
ing periods of . . . member- 
ship stability or contraction” 
described by Rigby, not de- 
tracting from his overall pre- 
diction of “further substantial 
growth in the CPSU member- 
ship.” That such massive 
growth for a generation of 
new members entails qualita- 
tive changes in the nature of 
the party seems to me an in- 
escapable conclusion. 

The boost in the priority of 
consumer goods for the pres- 


ent Five-Year Plan appears to 
be one sign that the regime 
has become more responsive, 
if not yet responsible, to its 
people. The greater benefits 
given to collective farmers 
and the new educational re- 
forms are further indicators 
of this trend. | am, of course, 
as aware as Gillette that in 
the area of civil rights there 
are still serious gaps in So- 
viet development, though the 
recent US record toward 
blacks and war resisters 
allows no grounds for smug- 
ness on that score. As to the 
“narrow” nature of the Soviet 
ruling elite, | await compara- 
tive data on such “demo- 
cratic” states as Greece or 
South Africa, Rhodesia or 
South Vietnam. 


HARVEY FIRESIDE 

Associate Professor of Politics 
Ithaca College, 

Ithaca, NY 


SOVIET-PAKISTANI 
RELATIONS 


TO THE EDITORS: While | 
agree with the broad outline 
of Mr. W. J. Barnds’ article 
on “Moscow and South Asia” 
(May-June 1972), | think he 
creates a slightly false im- 
pression at one point. He 
correctly traces the evolution 
from early 1965 of a dualistic 
Soviet policy embracing both 
India and Pakistan and points 
to the contrast between the 
neutralist policy of the USSR 
during the 1965 war and the 
partisan stance adopted in 
the 1971 crisis. However, his 
article suggests that the pol- 
icy which emerged in 1965 
met with no serious setback 
until the deterioration of 
Soviet-Pakistani relations in 
1971. He states (p. 24) that 
“the Soviet rulers quickly rec- 
ognized that, with india 


threatened and Pakistan in | 


turmoil, their policy of main- 
taining good relations with 
both was no longer tenable” 
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and places as a footnote to 
this the remark that “the 
USSR had continued to culti- 
vate Pakistan after Ayub was 
overthrown.” 

This is only a half-truth 
When the Indian Foreign Min- 
ister, Dinesh Singh, visited 
Moscow in September 1969, 
he thought he detected the 
setting in of a “certain dis- 
enchantment” in Soviet-Paki- 
stani relations. (The Times of 
India, Sept. 16, 1969). While 
this may have been the prod- 
uct of wishful thinking on his 
part, there is other evidence 
which suggests that his sus- 
picions were well-founded 
and that Soviet-Pakistani rela- 
tions and the Tashkent policy 
based thereon had already 
suffered a fairly serious set- 
back as early as the summer 
of 1969. This is made quite 
Clear by the history of the 
Soviet-Pakistani arms deal. 
When Yahya, as Commander- 
in-Chief, negotiated the deal 
in 1968, it was agreed that 
the arms would arrive in 
three shipments—in Febru 
ary, May and August 1969. 
It is known that while the first 
two shipments were deliv- 
ered, the August shipment 


never materialized. (This 
story may be traced: The 
Times of India, Sept. 20, 


1969; New Delhi Radio, April 
18, 1970; ibid, June 29, 
1970; The Times of India, 
Oct. 29, 1970; ibid., Oct. 30, 
1970; Pakistan Times, Nov. 6, 
1970.) Whether this change 
of heart on the part of the 
Soviet Union merely reflected 
caution in her attitude to 
Yahya’s accession to the 
presidency, or—more prob- 
ably—was calculated as 4 re- 
tort to Pakistan's refusal! to 
participate in the regional 
economic cooperation pro 
posed by Mr. Kosygin during 
his South Asian tour of May 
1969, does not immediately 
affect the issue 

Again, a change in the de- 
gree of Soviet cultivation of 
Pakistan about 1969 is re 
flected in the propaganda ac- 
tivities of the Soviet media 


One method of displaying the 
sincerity of Soviet intentions 
towards Pakistan was to at- 
tack the secessionist move- 
ment in what was then East 
Pakistan. Thus on March 16, 
1967, Radio Peace and Prog- 
ress voiced the opinion that 
“the reactionaries from the 
Awami League have exposed 
themselves for the whole 
country to see as American 
hirelings and traitors of the 
nation’s unity.” But by Au- 
gust 14, 1970, the same sta- 
tion had adopted the line 
that the Awami League is to 
be found “standing in the 
vanguard of the left-wing 
forces” and that it is headed 
by the “distinguished E. Paki- 
stani politician Mujibur Rah- 
man,” a view which would 
not have been greeted with 
much enthusiasm in Islama- 
bad. 

Therefore, while | agree 
with Mr. Barnds that the So- 
viet Union continued to cul- 
tivate Pakistan after Ayub 
was overthrown, | suggest 
that there was a marked 
diminution in the extent of 
Cultivation in these important 
areas. For the sake of a gen- 
eral understanding of the 
evolution of Soviet policy in 
South Asia between 1965 and 
1971 and, more particularly, 
for an understanding of the 
Soviet position in the 1971 
crisis, the existence of this 
earlier Soviet disenchantment 
with Pakistan should be rec- 
ognized. 


IAN CLARK 

International Relations Dept. 
Research School of Pacific 
Studies, The Australian 
National University 
Canberra, Australia 


————$———— 


MR. BARNDS REPLIES: Mr. 
Clark brings out a _ useful 
point in describing the evi- 
dence of difficulties in the 
Soviet-Pakistani arms supply 
relationship during 1969- 
1970. However, | would differ 
with him about the cause of 
these difficulties and on their 
meaning for relations be- 
tween the two countries. The 
Soviet approach to supplying 
arms to Pakistan was a cau- 
tious probe begun in 1966 
and designed for two pur- 
poses: (1) to induce Pakistan 
to close the United States 
electronic intelligence facili- 
ties at Peshawar; and (2) to 
see if Pakistan’s dependence 
on China for arms could be 
substantially altered. The So- 
viet move achieved the first 
objective in 1968, when Paki- 
stan announced that the 
Peshawar installation would 
close the following year. But 
Pakistan’s continued receipt 
of Chinese arms must have 
soon made it clear to the So- 
viet leaders that the Paki- 
stanis had no intention of so 
reducing its links to China as 
to become unduly dependent 
on Moscow. (Pakistan’s ex: 
perience of being completely 
dependent on a single sup- 
plier—the United States— 
during the 1965 war argued 
strongly against putting the 
country in a similar position 
again.) Under such circum- 
stances, Moscow _ probably 
saw little to be gained by 
moving ahead with a program 
that was causing trouble in 
its relations with India. 

Such an _ interpretation 
seems more plausible than 
One attributing the difficulty 
to Pakistani opposition ta 
Kosygin’s proposal for re- 
gional economic cooperation 


in South Asia. If the Soviets 
had been primarily concerned 
about this problem, it seems 
unlikely that they would have 
agreed to provide Pakistan 
with a million-ton steel mill 
in 1970. Thus Moscow con- 
tinued to cultivate Pakistan 
after Ayub’s fall, but with ~ 
Clearer realization of the lim: 
its of such a policy. 


WILLIAM J. BARNDS 

Senior Research Fellow 
Council on Foreign Relations, 
New York, NY 


CHINESE CITATIONS 


TO THE EDITORS: | was nat- 
urally pleased with the gener- 
ally favorable tone of Jeroma 
Ch’en’s review of Biographic 
Dictionary of Chinese Com. 
munism, 1921-1965 (Prob- 
lems of Communism, July- 
August 1972). But there is 
One particularly painful error 
that should be corrected 
Professor Ch’en writes (p. 84) 
that Anne B. Clark and | 
“omit reference to the writ: 
ings and publications of Com- 
munist leaders.” | could not 
have been more surprised if 
he had said the volumes were 
printed on chartreuse paper! 

1 am not armed with a 
Statistical study, but there 
must be a thousand specific 
books and articles cited. One 
need not go beyond the first 
two biographic entries (Ai 
Szu-ch’i and An Tzu-wen) to 
see how many works are 
mentioned. For reasons of 
style, some citations are gen- 
eral—as in the biography of 
Ai, where we note that the 
first seven issues of the key 
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journal Hsueh-hsi contain fi 
articles or speeches by A 
On the other hand, just tw 
pages later (pp. 4-5 in th 
dictionary), the reader wi 
find a consecutive listing 
no less than 16 articles b 
An Tzu-wen—each with 
specific reference in Englis 
or Chinese or both. | 

Great pains were taken tc 
include these citations be. 
Cause we wanted to enable 
readers to pursue subjects 
further. To use the case of 
An Tzu-wen again, it is clear 
that he played a major role 
in party organization work. 
Thus, if the reader wishes, he 
can pursue the subject of or- 
ganization by reading scores 
of pages directly from the 
pen of An himself by refer- 
ring to the articles cited. 


DONALD KLEIN 
East Asian Institute 
Columbia University 
New York, NY 


PROF. CH’EN REPLIES: | am 
sorry to have caused Mr. 
Klein to suffer from my re- 
mark. While admitting that 
he has a point and that he 
may have justifiable criteria 
for selecting the literary 
works by Chinese Communist 
leaders for inclusion in his 
biographies, | think he must 
agree that a collation with 
Huang Chen-hsia’s compila- 
tion will bear out what | have 
said. Huang does give much 
fuller information in this re- 
gard. 
JEROME CH’EN 
Prof. of East Asian Studies 
York University, 
Ontario, Canada 
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